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PREFACE. 


History  Ib  the  science  of  knowledge.  Science  is  nothing  without 
knowledge,  but  there  may  be  mach  knowledge  without  science.  It 
is  only  by  the  aid  of  science  that  knowledge  is  made  practically 
useful.  Science  not  only  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  things  and 
principles, — but  the  supreme  skill  of  the  understanding  in  discovering 
the  natural  system  of  their  development. 

The  Sistory  of  Democracy,  is  a  history  of  principles, — ^as  connected 
with  the  nature  of  man  and  society.  All  principles  centre  in  God, — 
the  eternal  source  of  Troth,  Wisdom,  Justice  and  Lovb.  As  the 
infinite  attributes  of  Deity  give  existence,  order  and  direction  to  the 
universe  of  being,  so  the  faculties  of  man  are  the  ordained  agents  of 
the  divine  will,  as  made  known  by  Providence,  and  within  the  limits 
of  humanity.  In  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  the 
high  standard  of  human  conduct  and  endeavor. 

From  these  relations  of  mind  turn  to  the  physical  world.  Contem- 
plate all  external  objects,  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations.  This 
outward  view  comprehends  all  the  great  interests  of  the  world.  It 
embraces  thought,  labor,  inventive  genius,  and  skill, — ^industry  in  its 
beneficent  rewards  and  necessities ;  commerce,  in  its  enlarging  enter- 
prise and  influences ;  science,  with  its  keen  and  patient  discernments 
of  the  natural  laws ;  the  arts,  in  their  beautifying  refinements ;  society, 
and  nations,  under  the  conditions  of  success,  or  failure,  peace,  or  war ; 
government,  with  its  collective  power  and  authorized  agencies;  the 
theories  of  human  agency,  the  unnumbered  ways  and  methods  of  doing 
the  same  things, — which  are  the  perpetual  sources  of  inquiry,  discussion, 
experiment  and  action.     The  record  of  this  vast  activity,  of  its  mean- 
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ing  and  uses,  is  history.  Every  subject  in  its  simple  elements  has  its 
basis  in  principle,  and  its  record  in  progress.  In  all  this  diversity  truth 
demonstrates  harmony. 

The  events  which  illustrate  political  freedom  in  America,  for  the 
elucidation  of  principles,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods, — from  the 
first  settlements  to  the  separate  formation  of  the  Colonies ;  from  the 
distinct  organization  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Revolution  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Union ;  and  from  the  date  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  present  time.  This  subdivision  has  not 
been  formally  observed  in  this  work,  but  practically,  it  will  be. 

All  events,  identified  with  the  growth  of  a  nation  are  more  or  less 
important,  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  principles.  They  may  be  classi- 
fied according  to  their  origin,  nature  and  tendencies.  They  are  of  a 
transient  or  permanent  nature.  Some  end  almost  with  their  beginning, 
while  others  discover  elements  of  perpetual  influence.  A  fact,  is  the 
record  of  truth,  and  can  never  be  obliterated. 

Every  period  of  a  nation's  growth  has  its  standard  in  principle.  Tlie 
colonists,  in  America,  as  subjects,  had  theirs  in  Monarchy.  As  men, 
they  found  it  in  Republicanism.  When  they  found  that  they  could 
not  defend  their  principles,  either  as  colonists  or  men,  they  united  as 
citizens  to  form  a  union  that  would  secure  the  distinct  and  extended 
benefits  of  national  existence.  The  laws  of  national  transition  permit 
no  break  in  the  illimitable  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  The  links  that 
belong  together  will  be  brought  together,  though  centuries  intervene. 
As  space  gives  locality  to  matter,  so  time  gives  opportunity  to  mind. 
All  the  events  of  these  succeeding  periods  are  to  be  attentively  observed 
in  their  nature,  studied  in  their  tendencies,  and  measured  in  their 
unlimited  relations. 

The  monarchist  and  the  republican  ;  the  tory  and  the  democrat ;  the 
papist  and  the  protestant ;  the  puritan,  and  the  great  family  of  dissen- 
ters ;  the  quaker,  the  pioneer,  the  adventurer,  the  fanatic  and  the  theo- 
rist,— all,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  some  way,  have  been  identified 
with  the  beginning  and  the  growth  of  the  American  Republic.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  work  to  review  their  varied  and  combined  labors 
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and  influences,  and  hambly  to  gather  wisdom  from  their  experience  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  future  endeavor. 

If  what  the  author  has  written  shall  tend  in  any  degree  to  encour- 
age inquiry,  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  patriotic  resolves  of  man- 
hood, to  quicken  and  deepen  the  spirit  of  duty  that  dignifies  citizen- 
ship, and  recognizes  the  rule  of  God  in  the  government  of  nations,  he 
will  have  just  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  that  his  labors  have  not 
been  without  some  reward. 

Mouin  Ida^  Boston,  Seftembebi  1874. 
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HISTORY   OF   DEMOCRACY. 


INTRODTTCTOEY. 


FBINCIFLES  OF  PABTT. 


Whai  ttunkiiig  and  acting  are  to  the  individual,  party  ia  to  society. 

Party  is  the  great  engine  of  human  progress.  It  is  a  combination  of  men 
of  similar  views,  and  kindred  sympathies,  for  moral  or  political  supremacy. 
It  leads  to  the  war  of  knowledge  upon  ignorance,  the  conflict  of  l^oliness 
against  sin,  the  struggles  of  freedom  against  tyranny.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
man  as  an  individual,  swayed  by  the  opposing  passions  of  the  soul,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  and  by  the  objects  of  choice,  whether  yielding  to  or  resist- 
ing the  spirit  of  temptation.^  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  associations 
of  society  for  influence,  controlling  customs,  forming  habits,  advancing  fash- 
ions, and  modifying,  limiting  or  extending,  the  social  or  domestic  duties.  It 
divides  the  church  in  regard  to  the  sacred  teachings  of  the  holy  scriptures ; 
and  sects  spring  up  to  defend  their  varying  creeds,  each  opposing  each,  and 
each  opposing  all.'  The  votaries  of  science  have  their  favorite  schools  and 
classics,  and  party  zeal  is  made  to  quicken  the  conceptions  of  genius.  Bold 
and  righteous  men  rise  up  as  partisans  against  the  world,  pledged  as  mar- 
tyrs to  reformation.  The  people  of  every  nation  divide  and  subdivide  in 
regard  to  their  national  rights  and  interests,  and  we  sometimes  have  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  parties  made  up  of  emperors,  kings  and  presidents ;  of 
empires,  monarchies  and  republics,  discussing  the  great  principles  of  national 
law,  Intervention,  and  the  balance  of  power. 

A  world  without  party  would  be  incapable  of  progress.  To  believe  in  a 
world  incapable  of  progress,  is  practical  atheism.  What  the  science  of  me- 
chanics is  to  matter,  party  is  to  knowledge.  The  one  leads  to  the  improve- 
ment of  material  things,  the  other  to  the  advancement  of  society.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  former,  an  Arkwright  and  a  Fulton  can  enrich  a  people ; 

1  Romans  7 :  15-23.  One  thing  ettablisheth  the  good  of  another ; 

*  "All  Uiings  are  double  one  against  an-  and  who  shall  he  flllkt'with  beholding  his 

other ;  and  he  hath  made  nothing  hnperfect  glory  ?."  ^*  EcclesiaiticBs  42 :  24,  25. 
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and  with  a  Just  realization  of  the  latter,  a  Locke,  a  Franklin,  and  a  Wash- 
ington, can  bless  a  nation. 

Party  may  be  denominated  the  manifold  form  of  moral  power  in  action. 
Its  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  human  nature.  It  is 
moved  by  the  unjielding  forces  of  instinctive  impulse  and  ambition,  and 
sustained  by  the  illimitable  resources  of  interest  and  of  opinion.  While  it  is 
temporarilj'  perverted  to  subserve  the  cause  of  wrong  and  error,  it  perma- 
nently aids  in  opening  the  paths  of  truth.  It  has  an  onward  and  a  conserv- 
ative power,  and  whatever  is  conceived  by  one  mind  is  sure  to  find  its 
antagonistic  principle  in  the  mind  of  another. 

No  science,  no  great  truth,  is  ever  permitted  to  find  favor  without  opposi- 
tion, or  credence  without  contest.  Truth  is  passed  through  the  conflict  of 
opinion,  as  the  oaks  of  the  forest  are  nursed  by  the  tempest  and  the  whirl- 
wind, every  storm  extending  the  roots  and  adding  vigor  to  the  branches. 
To  oppose  truth  is  to  challenge  attention,  and  to  denounce  it  is  to  unfold  its 
beauty  and  to  establish  its  power  .^ 

It  may  be  profitable,  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the  various  sources  of  party 
spirit, 'and  to  endeavor  to  understand  in  what  way  parties  are  made  to  sub- 
serve the  great  cause  of  humanity. 

Man  is  both  the  agent  of  power  and  the  subject  of  want.  He  is  moved 
by  passions,  elevated  by  sentiments,  and  controlled  by  opinions.  He  first 
becomes  the  pupil  of  parents,  heir  to  their  errors,  as  well  as  the  recipient  of 
their  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He  is  early  trained  as  a  partisan ;  and  oftea 
the  child  is  seen  to  play  the  dogmatist  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  all  the  zeal  of  a  cardinal.    He  soon  becomes  familiar  with  the 

1  In  speaking  of  political  parties  in  Eng-  bounds  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power, 

land,  Addison  says,  —  *'  There  is  scarcely  in  the  drinking  of  a  pot  of  ale.    What  is 

any  man  in  England,  of  what  denomination  more  usual  than,  on  a  rejoicing  night,  to 

soever,  that  is  not  a  free-thinker  in  politics,  meet  with  a  drunken  cobbler  bawling  out 

and  hath  not  some  particular  notions  of  his  for  the  church,  and  perhaps  knocked  down 

own,  by  which  he    distinguishes    himself  a  little  after,  by  an  enemy  in  his  own  pro- 

from  the  rest  of  the  community.     Our  island  fession,  who  is  a  lover  of  moderation."  — *  *. 

which  was  formerly  called  a  nation  of  saints,  "  Almost  every  age,    profession    and    sex 

may  now  be  called  a  nation  of  statesmen."  among  us,  has  its  favorite  set  of  ministers, 

— *  ♦.     "Who  hath  not  observed  several  and  scheme  of  government, 
parish  clerks,  that  have  ransacked  Hopkins        "  Our  children  are  initiated  into  factions 

«Bd  «temhold  for  staves  in  favor  of  the  before  they  know    their  right  hand  from 

raee  of  Jacob ;  after  the  example  of  their  their  left.    They  no  sooner  begin  to  speak 

pdlde  predecessors  in  Oliver's  days,  who,  but  Whig  and  Tory  are  the  first  words  they 

OB  every  Sabbath,  were  for  binding  kings  learn.    They  are  taught  in  their  infancy  to 

in.<Jhains  and  nobles  m  links  of  iron  I    You  hate  one  half  of  the  nation ;  and  contract  all 

c«n  scarcely  see  a  bench  of  porters  without  the  virulence  and  passion  ot  party,  before 

^,  .  .    .„  ..   ^y^^^.  _i|i  aoHlo  thev  come  to  the  use  of  tSieir  reason." — 

two  or  three  casuists  m  it,  that  will  settle  _  *      , ,       __    „_ 

.      .  .^    ..  ^  Freeholder,  No,  6S. 
yjwu  the  irighi  of  pnnces,  and   state   the 
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household  words  of  cliques,  creeds  and  platforms,  and  practises  leadership 
by  organizing  imitation  parties  among  his  mates  at  the  Tillage  school.  In- 
deed, the  little  distinctions  of  boyhood  often  rise  up,  as  formidable  to  chil- 
dren as  the  difficulties  of  nations  appear  to  men.  Their  party  lines  are 
defined  by  the  boundaries  of  a  neighborhood,  or  by  sectional  districts,  indi- 
cated, it  may  be,  only  by  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Still,  their 
young  hearts  leap  in  the  strife  of  contest,  though  they  have  no  interests  at 
stake,  and  are  conscious  of  no  motive  above  that  of  mastering  their  antago- 
nists.i  This  is  no  fiction,  as,  without  doubt,  most  men  wiU  be  able  to  testify 
fi-om  personal  experience.  It  shows  not  only  that  the  elements  of  party  are 
to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  things,  but  that  they  exist  in  harmony 
with  the  fhndamental  powers  of  the  mind.^ 

Men  are  governed  by  motives,  and  their  motives  are  characterized  by 
individual  peculiarities.  They  are  selfish  or  liberal,  cruel  or  benevolent,  Just 
or  unjust,  timid  or  bold,  safe  or  dangerous,  oppressive  or  patriotic,  according 
to  the  standard  which  each  erects  within  himself,  as  his  private  or  public 
rule  of  duty.  But  men  cannot  act  alone.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
adapted  to  exert  its  peculiar  power  in  society.  All  have  something  to  ask, 
something  to  give,  and  something  to  do.  Want  is  the  basis  of  business,  gain 
the  incentive  to  enterprise.  The  various  combinations  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties resnlt  in  the  great  diversity  of  tastes,  genius  and  capacity,  which  give 
employment  and  an  interest  to  all.  To  possess  the  means  of  living,  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  life,  is  a  necessity  of  our  existence.  Hence,  the  insti- 
tution of  property ,3  which  is  based  upon  the  innate  sense  of  acquisition.  To 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's  own  labor  without  hindrance  or  rob- 
bery, to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  just  against  the  unjust,  is 

1  D'Aubign^  speaks  of  a  sect  in  Oermany,  Lord  had  promised  his  kingdom ;  and  af- 
Switzerland  and  England,  who  believed  in  fected  some  surprise  that  he  seemed  not  to 
the  necessi^  of  returning  to  the  simplicity  hare  known  that  it  was  written,  **  Except 
and  innocence  of  childhood,  that  the  truth  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  chil- 
is revealed  by  the  Spirit  to  babes.  They  dren,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
affected  all  the  manners  and  sports  of  chil-  kingdom  of  GM.** 

dren.  A  recent  traveller  in  the  Western  ^  Animals,  birds,  fishes  and  insects,  fre- 
States  says  "  that  he  saw,  on  one  occasion,  quently  combine  for  attack,  or  for  purposes 
about  a  thousand  men  and  women  in  a  of  defence  against  a  common  enemy.  Even 
grove,  rolling  hoops,  flying  kites,  playing  the  elements  &vor  the  wisest  party.  Fronde 
ball,  shooting  marbles,  leaping,  running,  aptly  says,  —  ''The  winds  and  waves  are 
wrestling,  boxing,  rolling  and  tumbling  in  on  the  side  of  the  best  navigator — the  sca- 
the grass ;  the  women  caressing  dolls,  and  man  who  best  understands  them.  Place  a 
men  astride  of  sticks  for  horses,  and  the  fool  at  the  helm,  and  crew  and  passengers 
whole  company  intently  engaged  in  all  the  will  perish,  be  they  ever  so  innocent.''  — 
sports  of  chUdhood."  At  last  he  ventured  Address  on  (Jalvinism,  p.  14. 
to  ask  what  it  meant  They  told  him  they  *  Sir  James  Mackintosh  defines  proper^ 
profesaed  to  be  little  children,  to  whom  the  to  be  '*  legal  possession." 
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the  object  of  goTemment.  To  insure  equity  and  the  rights  of  opinion,  are 
the  objects  of  laws  and  their  administration.  We  thus  find  man  standing  in 
a  two-fold  position,  —  as  an  individual  in  his  private  relations,  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  commonwealth  or  nation,  bound  to  sustain  its  interests,  its  laws, 
and  its  government  in  the  administration  of  them. 


FOBMATION  OF  PABTEES. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Burke,  made  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  his  cele- 
brated reply  to  Fox,  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  ^^  ihal  he  who 
calla  in  the  aid  of  an  equal  understanding  dotibles  his  own.**  It  is  on  this 
simple  principle  that  parties  are  formed.  Men  of  kindred  views,  sympathies 
and  interests,  join  together  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  cause.  It  may 
be  tvom.  motives  of  ambition,  to  reach  a  position  of  power  ;^  from  mercenary 
considerations,  or  from  a  profound  sense  of  public  duty.  It  may  relate  to 
subjects  of  science,  schemes  of  interest,  or  the  great  themes  of  religion,  or 
of  government.  As  government  is  the  practical  business  of  to-day,  and  of 
all  time,  —  and  while  reformers  propose  to  modify  its  organization,  the  laws 
or  the  mode  of  their  administration,  it  is  constantly  exercising  its  power  and 
authority,  —  generally  there  can  be  but  two  great  political  parties,  the  one  in 
possession  of  the  legal  prerogatives  of  government,  and  the  other  opposed  to 
the  continuance  of  the  ruling  dynasty.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
The  people  can  have  at  the  same  time  but  one  government ;  and  if  a  party 
were  to  subdivide  on  questions  of  minor  importance,  it  would  fail  to  com- 
mand sufficient  strength  ever  to  be  placed  in  power.  The  struggle,  there- 
fore, is  constantly  and  chiefly  between  those  who  conduct  and  favor  the 
administration  of  government  in  accordance  with  certain  avowed  principles, 
and  those  who  claim  a  superior  rule  in  a  different  or  in  an  opposite  policy.' 

^  It  is  said  that  when  it  was  known  that  a  saries.    Consequently  there  can  be  no  posts 

breach  between  Fox  and  Burke  must  occur,  or  offices  for  men  from  whom  the  prevailing 

Sheridan  wrote  a  short  note  to  Carleton  party  can  expect  no  manner  of  serrice. 

House  for  instructions.    **  Follow  Fox,"  was  Moreorer,  how  can  a  man  be  neuter  be* 

the  laconic  replj.  tween  two  parties,  each  of  whom  represent 

^  *'  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me ;  (deir   adversaries   as  designing  those  evils 

ftnd  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  which  are  most  apt  to  fill  men  with  fears  — 

abroad."  —  Mat.  12 :  80.  I  mean,  the  destruction  of  the  religion  they 

This  principle  is  too  obvious  to  need  much  profess,  and  the  dissolution  of  a  government 

elucidation.      <*  Those  who  stand  neuter,"  which  alone,  in  their   opinion,  can  render 

says  an  oM  writer  (1778),   '<are  neither  subjects  happy?    A  man  must  be  insensible, 

preferred-  nor-  trusted,  by  reason  that  one  not  to  be  moved  with  such  dangers,  when 

of  the  parties  is  always  in  power,  and  has  convinced  of  their  reality."  —  IH$.  on  Rise, 

wothittg  more  at  heart  than  the  advancing  JPtogresi,    ^c,    Whigs  and    Tories,    ^«. 

of  its  friends,  or  gaining  some  of  its  adver-  Pamphlet,    p.  69. 
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It  is  trae,  other  parties  will  occasionallj  rise  np ;  but  thej  usually  come 
from  the  varying  ranks  of  moral  reformers,  and  seek  to  ingraft  some  new 
feature  on  the  general  system,  with  a  total  disregard  of  theoretic  harmony, 
or  the  teachings  of  practical  experience.  As  their  objects  are  partial  or  limi- 
ted, prospective  or  impracticable,  their  position  is  usually  one  of  remote 
influence,  but  not  of  control.^ 

In  all  ages  parties  have  been  viewed  as  indispensable  to  intelligent  exist- 
ence. The  sublime  conceptions  of  Milton  have  opened  to  the  wondering 
gaze  of  man  the  dread  portals  of  heaven,  where  the  King  of  kings  is  braved 
by  rebellious  angels.  ^^  The  wisdom  of  God,**  said  John  Knox,  '^  compelled 
the  very  malice  of  Satan,  and  such  as  were  drowned  in  sin,  to  serve  to  his 
^ory,  and  to  the  profit  of  his  elect."  The  pious  monarchs  of  the  Crusades, 
who  had  sufiScient  zeal  to  leave  their  kingdoms  to  aid  in  the  sublime  work  of 
redeeming'  the  holy  sepulchre,  could  not  labor  together  in  harmony  even 
upon  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  crucified. 

Cortes  found  parties  in  ancient  Mexico.  *^  As  he  proceeded  in  his  enter- 
prise, he  clearly  perceived,"  says  Prof.  Smyth,  ^^  that,  though  he  had  a  pow- 
erfhl  monarch  and  an  immense  empire  to  oppose  in  Montezuma  and  Mexico, 
still  that  he  should  find  allies  as  he  went  along,  and  that,  therefore,  success 
was  at  least  not  impossible."  '^  It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said 
Cortes,  '^  that  I  saw  their  dissensions  and  animosities,  for  a  way  was  thus 
opeied  me  for  their  subjection.  According  to  the  proverb, '  From  the  moun- 
tain proceeds  what  bums  the  mountain ; '  and  *•  the  kingdom,'  says  the  Gos- 
pel, '  that  is  divided  against  itself,  cannot  stand.' "  In  the  visions  of  God, 
Ezeldel  is  commanded  to  prophesy  against  Jerusalem,  against  the  prophets 
and  shepherds  of  Israel,  against  Pharaoh,  against  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog 
and  against  the  Ammonites. 

The  m^iihological  gods  of  the  ancients  had  their  divisions,  wars  and  revo- 
lutions. In  Homer  a  scene  is  described,  of  men,  heroes  and  gods,  mixed 
together  in  battle.  The  voice  of  Mars,  the  terrific  shouts  of  the  fight,  the 
timnders  of  Jupiter,  and  the  tempests  of  Neptune,  combined  to  shake  the 
whole  battle-field,  and  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains.    Even  Pluto 

''Bobespierre**    says  Lamarttne,    "wm  not  had  its  desired  effect,  foresaw  aU  the 

ofnopartj,  bntof  allpordcs  which  in  their  inconveniences   that  would  arise  from  it, 

ton  serred  his  ideal  of  the  Revolution."  though  they  kept  their  thoughts  to  them- 

Whatever  he  may  have  professed,  he  liod  selves  till  they  discovered  the  issue.     Nay, 

occasion  for  spies.  there  is  nothing  more  usual  than  for  some 

^  Addison  speaks  of  a  very  considerable  of  these  wise  men,   who   applauded   pub- 
class  of  politicians  in  England — which  he  lie   measures    before   they    were    put    in 
thinks  are  entitled  to  notice :    He  says,  —  execution,    to    condemn  them  upon  their 
"These  are  such  as  we  may  call  the  4/^^69^  proving   unsuccessfiil.**— jFV-eeAo2c?er,    JVb. 
wise,  who,    when  any  project  fails,  or  hath  ^S,  p.  286. 
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himself,  ^'  whose  habitation  was  in  the  yery  centre  of  the  earth,  was  so 
affiighted  at  the  shock  that  he  leapt  from  his  throne."  ^ 


RELIGION  PROMOTED  BY  PARTIES. 

In  r^ard  to  the  momentous  subject  of  religion,  in  all  countries  where 
freedom  of  opinion  is  tolerated,  parties  are  numerous,  and  doctrines  still 
more  so.'  Christianity  is  the  only  system  of  religion,  it  is  asserted  by 
Kliefoth,  which  has  what  can  be  called  doctrines.^  Mahometanism  has  its 
Koran ;  but  the  Koran  is  the  book  of  no  sect,  and  has  but  one  interpretation. 
The  Hindoos  have  their  Yedas ;  but,  as  these  books  are  written  in  the  Sans- 
crit, which  is  now  a  dead  language,  and  only  understood  by  the  priests  or 
brahmins,  they  are  subject  entirely  to  their  control.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  their  mythologies ;  but  they  spoke  one  language,  which 
admitted  of  no  diversity  of  construction.^     Plato  did  not  speculate  upon  the 

^  See  Addison's  Spectator,  No.  333.  "The  strange  to  saj,  In  penetrating  as  fieur  as  the 

term  Mjrthology,"  says  Prof.  Park,  "was  galley-slay es' prison  at  Algiers.    The  slaves 

first  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  sys-  belonged  to  three  nations ;  there  were  in  1809 

tems  of  fables,  or  Classic  Mythology;  but  it  in  this  prison,  Portugaese,  Neapolitans,  and 

has  since  been  extended  to  those  of  heathen  Sicilians ;    among  these  two  latter  classes 

nations  generally.    The  Romans  borrowed  were  counted  partisans  of  Murat  and  those 

tlieir  system  from  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  now  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples.    One  day,  at  the 

well  ascertained  that  the  Greeks   derived  beginning  of  the  year,  a  dragoman  came  in 

theirs  from  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  the  name  of  the  Dey    to  beg    M.  Dubois- 

AU  these  systems,  as  also  those  of  the  Per-  Thainville  to  go  withoat  delay  to  the  prison, 

sians,   Hindoos,  Boodhists,  Scandinavians,  where  the  friends  of  the  Prench  and  their 

and  American  Indians,  alike  bear  traces  of  adversaries  had  involved  themselves  in  a 

the  Scripture  History,  and  the  ancient  re-  furious  combat;   and  already  several  had 

ligion  of  the  patriarchs ;  from  which,  doubt-  fiftUen.     The  weapon  with  which  they  struck 

less,  they  have  all  been  derived,  with  various  each  other  was  the  heavy  long  chain,  at- 

degrees  of  corruption." — FsarUohgyj  p.  129.  tached  to  their  legs."  —  Frof.   Uenry'9  Re- 

3 "The  parties  affected  are   innumerable  port. — 1870. 

almost,  and  scattered  ovei  the  face  of  the  *  Neander,  in  his  History  of  the  Church, 

earth,  far  and  near ;  and  so  have  been  in  all  has    shown   how    the    doctrinal    questions 

precedent  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  which  agitated  the  church  of  the  first  centu- 

world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  condi-  ries  were  quite  different   from  those  dis- 

tions."    This  was  the  language  of  Robert  cussed  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  former  being 

Burton,  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago.  mostly  theological,  and  the   latter  anthro- 

— An4Xt,  Md.f  Vol.  II.,  p.  487.  pological. 

'*I  am  about  to  report  a  curious  fact,**  *  All  polytheistic  systems  of  Religion  rec* 

says  Arago,  in  his  autobiography,  *' and  one  ognize    some  representative  of  the  divine 

which  shows  that  politics,  which  insinuate  principle — which  the  Christian  sees  only  in 

themselves  and  bring  discord  into  the  bosom  the  Supreme  Being.    In  the  course  of  time 

of  the  most  unite4  families,  had  succeeded,  the  sun,  the  planets,  the   elements,  idols 
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gods,  nor  upon  the  articles  of  the  Grecian  faith.  The  state  religion  of  the 
Chinese  does  not  consist  of  doctrines,  which  are  to  be  taught,  learned  and 

tad  beasts,  the  sonioes  of  good  and  eril,  respective  influence ;  nor  could  the  Roman 
the  human  passions,  the  moral  virtues,  he-  who  deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber  de- 
roes,  bene&ctors  and  even  destroyers  of  ride  the  Egyptian  who  presented  his  offer- 
mankind —  hare  been  deified,  as  gods  or  ing  to  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  Nile, 
demigods,  and  made  objects  of  adoration.  The  yisible  powers  of  Nature,  the  planets, 
This  subject  has  been  so  happily  presented  and  the  elements,  were  the  same  through- 
by  Gibbon,  that  the  cursory  reader  might  out  the  uniyerse.  The  invisible  governors 
be  led  to  regard  polytheism  as  favorable  to  of  the  moral  world  were  inevitably  cast  in 
universal  toleration.  In  speaking  of  the  t  similar  mould  of  fiction  and  allegory. 
Roman  Empire  in  its  greatness,  he  says,  —  Every  virtue,  and  even  vice,  acquired  its 
*'  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the  sen-  divine  representative ;  every  art  and  pro- 
ate,  as  far  as  it  concerned  religion,  was  fession  its  patron,  whose  attributes,  in  the 
happily  seconded  by  the  reflections  of  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries,  were  uni- 
enllghtened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  super-  formly  derived  from  the  character  of  their 
stitious  part  of  their  suljects.  The  various  peculiar  votaries.  A  republic  of  gods  of 
modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  such  opposite  tempers  and  interests  required, 
Roman  world,  were  all  considered  by  the  in  eveiy  system,  the  moderating  hand  of  a 
people  as  equally  true ;  by  the  philosopher  supreme  magistrate,  who,  by  the  progress 
as  equally  false ;  and  by  the  magistrate  as  of  knowledge  and  flattery,  was  gradually 
equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  pro-  invested  with  the  sublime  perfections  of  an 
duced  not  only  mutual  indulgence,  but  even  Eternal  Parent  and  an  Omnipotent  Mod- 
religious  concord.  arch. 

The   superstition  of  the  people  was  not  Such  was  the  mild  spirit  of  antiquity,  thai 

imbittered  by  any  mixture  of  theological  the  nations  were  less  attentive  to  the  differ- 

rancor ;  nor  was  it  confined  by  the  chains  ence,  than  to  the  resemblance  of  their  re- 

of  any   speculative  system.      The  devout  ligious  worship.    The  Greek,  the  Roman, 

polytheist,    though  fondly  attached  to  his  and  the  Barbarian,  as  they  met  before  their  ^ 

national  rites,  "admitted  with  implicit  faith  respective  altars,   easily  persuaded  them- 

the  different  religions  of  the  earth.    Tear,  selves  that,  under  various  names  and  with 

gratitude,    and   curiosity,  a  dream  or   an  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the  same 

omen,  a  singular  disorder  or  a  distant  jour-  deities.    The  elegant  mythology  of  Homer 

ney,  perpetually  disposed  him  to  multiply  gave  a  beautifUl,  and  almost  a  regular  form 

the  articles  of  his  belief^  and  to  enlarge  the  to  the  polytheism  of  the  ancient  world."  — 

list  of  his  protectors.  Mam.  Empire^    Vci.  /,  pp.  165,  166. 

The  thin  texture  of  the  Pagan  mythology  Humanity  was  the  same  then  as  now  in 

was  interwoven  with  various,  but  not  dis-  its  diversity,  —  but  freedom  had  not  asserted 

cordant  materials.     As  soon  as  it  was  al-  the  high  dignity  and  responsibility  of  indi- 

lowed  that  sages  and  heroes,  who  had  lived  viduality.      The    masses    thought   with   a 

or  who  had  died  for  the  benefit  of  their  common  opinion,  obeyed  a  general  impulse, 

country,  were  exalted  to  a  state  of  power  and  looked  upon  mind  as  external  to  them- 

or  immortality,  it  was  universally  confessed  selves. 

that  they  deserved,  if  not  the  adoration,  at  "  Individual  vigor  and  manifold  diversity,*" 

least  the  reverence  of  all  mankind.     The  says  Baron    Humboldt,    **  combine  them- 

deities  of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  thousand  selves  in  origxnalUy ;  and  hence,   that  on 

■treams  possessed,  in  peace,  their  local  and  which  the  consummate  grandeur  of  our  na- 
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believed,  but  of  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  its  ritual  is  contained  in  the 
statistics  and  code  of  the  empire.^  What  is  asserted  of  these  nations  may 
be  said  in  respect  to  the  Zendavesta  of  Persia,  and  of  the  sacred  teachings 
of  all  pagan  countries,  where  gOTcmments  claim  a  sacred  origin,  and  where 
mysteries  control  the  religious  affections  of  the  people.^ 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Christian  nations,  where  the  Bible  is  free,  and  opened 
to  all  in  their  native  language.  The  sublime  injunction  of  Christ,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen  of  every  land,  has  been  more  or  less  practised  in 
almost  every  age.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
present  time,  histor}^  has  recorded  numerous  examples  of  extraordinary 
sacrifices  to  obey  the  holy  requisition.^    We  have  only  to  look  at  the  charts 

tare    olUmatelj  depends,  —  that    towards  science  and  learning  would  have  long,  and 

which  every  human  being  must  ceaselessly  perhaps  always,  remained  the  rare  property 

direct  his  efforts,  and  on  which  especiaUy  of  a  few; — it   also  directly  operated   to 

those  who  design  to  influence  their  fellow-  loosen  the  strong  bond  of  connexion  that 

men  must  ever  keep  their  eyes,  is  the  In-  of  old  existed  between  religion  and  the  po- 

dividuality  of  Pfneer  and  Development"  —  litical  constitution.     But  when,  afterward, 

Duiies  and  Sphere  of  Oovemment,  p.  13.  the  incursion  of  the  barbarian  tribes  had 

^  When  a  Chinese  is  asked  how  many  scared  enlightenment  away ; — when  amis- 
systems  of  philosophic  or  religious  belief  conception  of  that  very  religion  inspired  a 
exist  in  his  country,  he  answers.  Three —  blind  and  intolerant  rage  for  proselytism; 
namely,  Fu,  the  doctrine  of  Conflidus ;  /b,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  political 
orBudhism;  and  the  sect  of  Toott,  or  "  Ra-  form  of  States  underwent  such  changes, 
tionalists."  Confucianism  is  the  state  religion  that  citizens  were  transferred  into  subjects, 
of  China.  —  Da'M  China^  Vol.   II,  p.  79.  and  these  not   so  much    the  subjects  of 

*  "  History  shows  us,"  says  Baron  Hum-  the  State  as  of  the  person   in  whom   the 

boldt,  "that  all  States  have  thought  fit  to  government  was  vested; — the  solicitude  for 

avail  themselves  of  this  source  (religion)  religion,    its    preservation    and  extension, 

of  influence,  but  with  very  different  designs,  was  left  to  the  conscientiousness  of  princes 

and  in  very  different  degrees.    In  the  an-  who  believed  it  confided  to  their  hands  by 

cient  nations  it  was  perfectly  interwoven  God  himself.     In  our  times  this  prejudice 

with  the  political  constitution,  —  it  was  in  has,  comparatively,  ceased  to  prevaU ;  but 

fact,  a  grand  guiding  principle  and  essential  the  promotion  of  religion  by  laws  and  State 

pillar  of  the  State  organism ;  and  hence  all  institutions  has  been  no  less  urgently  rec- 

that  I    have  observed  of  similar  ancient  ommended  by    considerations    of  internal 

institutions,  applies  no  less  aptly  to  religion,  security,    and    of  morality,    its    strongest 

When  the  Christian  religion,  instead  of  the  bulwark."  —  Dutiet  and  Sphere  of  Oovem' 

earlier  local  deities  of  nations,  taught  men  meni,  pp.  72,  78. 

to  believe  in  a  universal  Grod  of  humanity,  *  '*  When  the  idea  formed  of  divinity  is 
thereby  throwing  down  one  of  the  most  dan-  the  fruit  of  true  spiritual  culture,"  says 
gerous  barriers  which  sundered  the  different  Baron  Humboldt,  '*  its  intimate  re-action  on 
tribes  of  the  great  human  fiunily  from  each  the  inner  perfection  is  at  once  beneficial 
other; — and  when  it  thus  succeeded  in  and  beautiftil.  All  things  assume  a  new 
laying  the  foundation  for  all  true  human  form  and  meaning  in  our  eyes  when  regard- 
virtue,  human  development  and  human  union,  ed  as  the  creatures  of  fore-casting  design, 
without   which,  enlightenment    and  even  and  not  the  capricious  handiwork  of  unrear 
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of  the  various  missionaij  institations  of  modem  times,  to  see  that,  however 
much  the  sects  may  differ  among  themselves,  they  all  agree  in  the  common 
daty  of  extendii^  the  great  blessings  of  Christianity.^  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  infinite  theme  of  man's  religious  nature  and  duties,  it  would  be 

presumption  to  limit  investigation,  or  to  impose  upon  a  single  sect  the  labors 
which  all  sects  are  appointed  to  accomplish.*    The  field  is  the  wobij>,  and 

aoning  chance.  The  ideu  of  wisdom,  order,  liahed  from  180i~1871,  84.    Total  number 

and  adiq>tiTe  foretfaoaghl,  — ideas  so  neces-  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed  hj  aU 

ury  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  actions,  and  from    1804-1671,    106,000,000.      Of  these 

eren  to  the  cultore  of  the  intelleet,  strike  218  Languagea  or  DidUets,  the  transUitlon, 

deeper   root   into  our  susceptible  nature,  printing  or  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  in 

when  we  discorer  them  eTerywhere  around  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  promoted  by  the 

us.    The  finite  becomes  as  it  were  infinite ;  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    87,000 

tiie  perishable,  enduring ;  the  fleeting,  sta-  Bibles  hare  been  distributed  in  China.  Di- 

hle;  the  complex,  simple; — when  we  con-  rectly,  in  146  Languages  or  Dialects;  Indi- 

template  one  great  regulating  cause  on  the  rectly,  47  Languages  or  Dialects.  Total,  198. 

summit  of  things,  and  regard  what  is  spirit-  The  number  of  Ver»%on$  (omitting  those 

ual  as    endlessly  enduring.      Our  search  which  are  printed  in  different  characters 

after  truth,  our  striring  after  perfection,  only)  is  252.    Of  these  205  are  yersions 

gam  greater  certain^  and  consistency  when  prepared  since  the  year  1804.    Receipts  of 

we  can  beliere  in  the  existence  of  a  Being  Am.  Bib.  Soc.  to  1871,  $14,128,286.70. 

who  is  at  once  the  source  of  aU  truth,  and  *  The  statistics  of  religion  for  the  United 

the  sum  of  aU  perfection.* — DuUei  and  States,  just  completed  at  the  Census  Oflice, 

Spkert  of  Oovemmeni,  pp.  76,  77.  show  the  total  number  of  church  organiaa- 

1  Number  or  AmucAir  Missionabt  So-  tions  on  the  first  of  June,  1870,  to  have 

cisTixs, (Protestant), —  17;  No.  Missiona-  been  72,451;  total  number  of  church  edifi- 

ries,   435;    Kale   Assistants,    28;   Female  ces,  68,074;   total  church  accommodation. 

Helpers,  479;  Ordained  natire  Preachers,  21,659,562,    and   the    aggregate  ralue    of 

228 ;  Unordained  natire  Preachers  and  Cat-  church  property,  #354,429,581.    The  statis- 

echists,  722;  Other  natire  Helpers,  1,852;  tics  of  church  accommodation  for  the  prin- 

Members  of  Churches,  59,062 ;    Pupils  in  cipal  denominations  are  as  follows :  Baptist, 

Schools,  40,629;  Income,  $1,570,245.  regular,  3,997,116;  Baptist,  other  than  reg- 

KirxBEB  OF  £uROPBAirSociBTiBS,(Prot-  ular,  868,019;  Roman  Catholic,  1,990,514; 
estani), — 41;  No.  of  Missionaries,  1,688;  Congregational,  1,117,212;  Episcopal,  991,- 
l£ale  Assistants,  208;  Female  Helpers,  051;  Lutheran,  997,882;  Methodist,  6,528,- 
1,788;  Ordamed  natiye  Preachers,  339;  209;  Presbyterian,  regular,  2,198,900; 
Unordained  natire  Preachers  and  Catechists,  Presbyterian,  other  than  regular,  499,344; 
2,668;  Other  natire  Helpers,  6,392;  Mem-  yalueof  the  church  property  owned  by  these 
hers  of  Churches,  242,020;  Pupils  in  denominations  is :  Baptist,  regular,^9,229,- 
Schools,  248,836.  Income,  about  £1,128,-  221;  Baptist,  other  than  regular,  $2,378,- 
871.  We  hare  no  means  of  knowing  the  977;  Roman  Catholic,  $60,985,566;  Con- 
number  of  Catholic  Missionaries,  but  it  gregational,  $25,069,698;  Episcopal,  $36,- 
must  be  very  great.  514,549 ;  Lutheran,  $14,917,747 ;  Methodist, 

Ambricait    Biblb    Socibtt,     instituted  $69,854,121;   Presbyterian,    regular,  $47,- 

m  1816,  and  has  2,147  Auxoliaribs.    Num-  828,732;  Presbyterian,  other  than  regular, 

ber  of  Bible  Societies  hi  the  world,  estab-  $5,436,524. 
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each  sect  represents  bat  a  single  laborer,  appointed  to  do  a  special  work  in 
the  great  cause  of  humanity.  So  vast  a  subject,  of  such  infinite  relations, 
may  well  command  the  holy  zeal  and  actiyity  of  a  thousand  parties,  and 
each  to  render  service  alike  important,  though  unlike  that  of  others.  The 
fountain  of  eternal  truth  is  inexhaustible,  and  its  waters  will  gush  forth  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  every  people,  approaching  the  living  stream,  from  every 
clime. 


SCIENCE  ADVANCED  BY  PABTIES. 

To  the  concentrated  powers  of  party  may  be  traced  many  of  the  most 
important  advancements  of  science.  In  aU  ages  of  ignorance,  the  possession 
of  genius  has  been  viewed  either  as  a  supernatural  gift,  and  classed  with  the 
mysteries  of  superstition,  or  as  treason  to  the  state.  The  jealousy  of 
unenlightened  power  bums  with  an  unquenchable  intensity.  It  crashes  all 
that  it  cannot  control.  It  strikes  down  what  it  cannot  understand.  It  is 
«^  blinded  by  new  lights,  and  dismayed  by  the  increase  of  knowledge.  It  has 
no  conception  of  life,  except  in  the  means  of  death ;  no  confidence  in  truth 
beyond  the  fetters  and  cells  of  a  loathsome  prison.  It  peijured  the  soul  of 
Copernicus,^  administered  hemlock  to  Socrates,^  shed  the  blood  of  Seneca,^ 
paralyzed  the  tongue  of  Galileo,^  and  banished  Aristotle.^ 

In  the  absence  of  despotism,  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  subjected  to  the 
control  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  —  where  tradition  and  zeal  unite  the 
passions,  and  give  to  prejudice  the  high  prerogatives  of  judgment, — ^men  of 

^  Copernicus,  the  astronomer,  lived  in  the  *  Galileo  was  twice  brought  before  the 

beginning  of  the  IGth  ccntuiy.     His  system  Inquisition.    The  first  time,  a  council  of 

was  looked  upon  as  a  most  dangerous  here-  seven    cardinals    pronounced    a  sentence, 

sj.  **  That  to  maintain  the  sun  to  be  immovable, 

'  Socrates,  a  native  of  Athens,  was  pro-  and  without  local  motion,  in  the  centre  of 

nounced  bj  the  oracle  at  Delphi  the  wisest  the  world,  is  an  absurd  proposition, —  false 

of  mankind.     He  was  accused  of  corrupting  in    philosophy,   heretical  in  religion,    and 

the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  contrary  to    the    testimony    of   Scripture, 

in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  sum-  That  it  is  equally  absurd  and  &lse  in  phi- 

moned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  five  bun-  losophy  to  assert  that  the  earth  is  not  im- 

dred.     He  was  condemned  by  a  majority  movable  in  the  centre  of  the  world;  and, 

of  three  voices,  to  drink  hemlock.     He  died  considered  theologically,  equally  erroneous 

400  years  B.  C,  in  the  70th  year  af  his  age.  and  heretical.**    Under  a  threat  of  impria- 

*  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  was  the  early  onment,  he  retracted  his  opinions ;  but  he 

preceptor  of  Nero.     He  was  mentioned  as  could  not  suppress  the  truth.     In  1616,  and 

being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  1633,  he  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition, 

when  Kero  was  emperor,  and  he  was  or-  and  forced  solemnly  to   disavow  his  own 

dered  to  choose  the  means  and  destroy  him-  convictions.     He  died  in  1689. 

self.    He  bled  himself  to  death.  '  Although  the  accusations  against  Aria- 
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science  haye  been  made  the  yictiins  of  relentless  opposition  and  malignant 
speculations.  Harvey^  lost  his  living ;  Jennei^  was  a  blasphemer ;  Pascal^ 
was  a  heretic ;  Acosta,^  an  atheist ;  Dr.  Faustus,  a  co-partner  of  Satan ; 
Fulton  was  the  subject  of  ridicule ;  and  all  anatomists  who  engaged  in  the 
business  of  dissection  were  denounced  as  guilty  of  sacrilege.^  Even  as  late 
as  the  year  1598,  Daniel  Hoftean,  Professor  of  Divinity  of  the  University 
of  Helmstadt,  maintained  that  philosophy  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  religion ; 
timt  truth  was  divisible  into  two  branches,  —  the  one  philosophical^  the  other 
Geological;  and  that  what  was  true  in  philosophy  was /aZ«e  in  theology. 

All  systems  of  philosophy  denounced  as  erron^us  or  heretical,  true  or 
unsafe,  immediately  become  subjects  of  attention  among  the  people,  and  of 
earnest  thought  and  discussion  among  thinking  men  and  professors.  Fired 
by  pride  and  ambition,  or  impelled  by  blind  devotion  to  time-honored  theo- 

tode  were  firiyoloufl,  yet  he  was  condemned,  ^  Acosta,  the  celebrated  Spanish  author, 

and  only  escaped  punishment  by  a  rolunta-  was  the  first  philosopher  who  endearored  to 

ly  banishment.     '*  I  am  not  willing,'*  said  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in 

he, "  to  give  the  Athenians  an  occasion  of  the  old  and  new  continents  by  the  agency 

being    guilty    of   ii^ustice    a  second  time  of    the    winds   which   blow    in    each,  — a 

against  philosophy,**— aUuding,  doubtless,  theory  which  was   afterward    adopted    by 

to  the  case  of  Socrates.  Buffon.      In    the  course  of  these  discus- 

^  In  1619,  William  Harrey,  an  English  sions,  Acosta  frequently    comments    upon 

physician,  published  his  important  work  on  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient 

the  circulation  of  the  blood.     It  was  power-  philosophers,  that  the  middle  zone  of  the 

fully  opposed,  for  some  time ;   but  Harvey  earth  was  so  much  scorched  by  the  rays  of 

lired  to  see  his  doctrine  ftilly  established,  the  sun  as  to  be  destitute  of  moisture,  and 

The  people,  however,  were  so  prejudiced  totally  uninhabitable.     This  notion  seems  to 

against  his  theory,  that  they  reftued  to  em-  have  held  its  ground  in  the  schools  even 

ploy  him  as  a  physician.  after  the  discovery  of  South  America  had 

*  Dr.  Jenner  made  the  first  experiment  in  disclosed  the  magnificent  scenery  and  stu- 
raccination,  by  transferring  the  pus  from  pendens  rivers  of  the  tropical  regions.  It 
the  pustule  of  a  milk-maid,  who  had  caught  appears  to  have  been  thought  a  sort  of  im- 
the  cow-pox  from  the  cows,  to  a  healthy  piety  to  question  a  dogma  of  such  ancient 
child,  in  May,  1796.  He  published  the  date,  and  sanctioned  by  the  assent  of  all  the 
result  in  1799.  In  1802,  the  British  Farli-  school  divines.  The  exposing  of  this  an- 
ament  Toted  £10,000  to  Dr.  Jenner,  for  the  cient  error  in  geography  was  one  of  the 
discoveiy.  Although  regarded  by  many  as  circumstances  which  brought  upon  Sir  Wal- 
an  impious  attempt  to  oppose  the  decrees  ter  Raleigh  the  charge  of  general  scepti- 
of    Divine    Providence,    vaccination    was  cism  and  atheism. 

practised  throughout  all  Europe  prior  to  *  The  dissection  of  dead  bodies  was,  at 

1816.  no  very  late  period,  looked  on  as  sacrilege ; 

*  Pascal  was  attacked  by  Father  Noel,  the  and  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  ordered  a 
Bector  ot  the  Jesuits'  College,  at  Paris,  on  consultation  of  the  theologians  of  Salaman- 
account  of  his  pneumatic  experiments,  as  ca,  to  determine  whether,  in  point  of  con- 
it  gnOty  c(t  a  yery  alarming  heresy.  This  science,  a  body  might  be  dissected  in  order 
was  in  1647.  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  structure. 
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lies,  the  disputants  proclaim  their  positions,  and  commence  the  war  of  con- 
troversy. The  lines  of  party  are  drawn,  with  a  brilliant  display  of  spirit 
engendered  by  the  contest,  and  each  division  has  its  champions  and 
followers. 

In  whatever  degree  the  controversy  becomes  marked  by  reason  or  intelli- 
gence, by  superstitious  bigotry  or  ignorance,  it  assumes  the  character  of  a 
scientific  investigation,  or  falls  to  the  level  of  a  bitter  conflict  of  passion  and 
incoherent  declamation  of  opinions.  Struggles  for  victory  are  always  in 
proportion  to  the  means  employed,  compared  with  the  power  to  be  opposed* 
The  spirit  of  truth  is  clothed  with  the  invincible  powers  of  conscience  and 
knowledge.  Weakness  in  numbers  is  supplied  bj-  irrepressible  resolution, 
ignorant  men  become  violent,  and  fanatics  desperate ;  and,  as  ultimate  vic- 
tory is  ever  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  result  conforms  to  the  immutable  laws 
of  Providence.  Adaptation  of  natural  means  to  legitimate  ends,  of  efScient 
remedies  to  existing  evils,  is  a  fimdamental  law  of  God. 

As  in  the  physical  world  it  requires  a  brilliant  light  to  dispel  a  midnight 
darkness,  —  so,  in  the  moral,  it  requires  the  intellect  of  a  Bacon  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  learning,  the  patriotism  of  Washington  to  triumph  in  the  great 
cause  of  freedom,  and  the  divine  attributes  of  Christ  to  lift  up  and  cheer  a 
sinftd  world.  The  condition  of  want  and  the  corresponding  necessity  of 
means  constitute  the  measure  of  the  work  t6  be  accomplished. 

To  meet  with  opposition  in  the  prosecution  of  a  good  cause,  to  be  perse- 
cuted for  devotion  to  God  or  duty,  to  be  denounced  or  banished  for  patriot- 
ism, or  a  fearless  declaration  of  truth,  —  quickens  all  the  energies  of  the 
soul,  ennobles  its  aims,  enlarges  the  resources  of  moral  strength,  and 
advances  an  ordinary  courage  to  a  holy  and  unconquerable  resolution.  Men 
speak  their  convictions  with  a  livelier  interest  and  stronger  hope;  they 
enlist  others  to  Join  their  strength  and  enthusiasm;  they  perfect  their 
knowledge,  they  master  their  subject,  they  improve  their  means  of  persua- 
sion, from  a  passionate  sense  of  duty,  and  a  deep  concern  for  those  who  still 
mysteriously  claim  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  mental  destitu- 
tion. 

Turning  to  the  great  departments  of  law^  and  medicine,*  we  there  find 
that  reforms  are  chiefly  made  by  the  spirit  of  party.  A  desire  for  improve- 
ment is  the  natural  spirit  of  an  active  mind ;  but  this  is  opposed  by  the 


^A  reiy  able  article  upon  the  abstract  been  rery  numeront.    The  dogmatic,  em- 

and  historical   schools,  from  the   pen    of  phric,  methodic,   eclectic,   pneumatic,   me- 

Legar6,  maj  be  found  in  the  New  York  chanic,  dynamic,  Ac,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of 

Beview,  Vol.  V,  p.  280.  those  of  modem  times,  chiefly  classed  as 

*The  Medical   Schools,  or  sects,  hare  Allopathic  and  Homosopatfaic. 
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lovers  of  rest  from  labor,  and  by  those  who  claim  an  exemption  from  the 
responsibility  of  doubting  theories  of  the  past.^ 

The  rivalry  of  genius  in  the  study  of  the  line  arts  is  another  element  of 
nature  akin  to  party  spirit.  £ach  of  the  great  masters  has  his  own  style  of 
composition,  or  beauty,  —  and  each  has  his  foUowers,  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  history  of  such  men  as  Donatello,  Roubill- 
iac,  Michael  Angelo,  Rubens,  Peter  Mignard,  Le  Brun,  Mozart;,  Rossini, 
Beethoven,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Handel,  and  other  celebrated  sculptors,  painters 
and  composers  of  music,  to  be  convinced  of  the  great  influence  exerted  by 
the  spirit  of  emulation  among  artists. 


PABTT  ACTION,  AND  ITS  IMFOBTANCE. 

However  much  the  analysis  of  human  motives  may  be  varied,  and  how* 
ever  they  may  be  combined  with  the  passions,  and  traced  to  their  ultimate 
results  in  action,  the  greatest  activity  will  invariably  be  found  springing 
from  considerations  and  feelings  linked  with  the  opinions  or  labors  of  others. 
There  is  but  little  excitement  within  oursehes.  We  are  made  for  society. 
The  idea  of  an  isolated  abstraction  of  personallt}'  would  be  an  incompre- 
hensible proposition.  We  cannot  think  of  ourselves,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  exclude  all  thought  of  others. 

All  thoughts,  acts  and  language,  indicate  an  actual  mutuality,  relationship 
or  antagonism.  Men  live  to  agree,  to  oppose,  or  to  compete.  They  may  be 
actuated  by  the  debasing  motives  of  rebellion  to  the  rule  of  right,  or  lifted 
up  by  elevating  aspirations  after  surpassing  excellence.  They  have  their 
preferences,  Jealousies,  prejudices  and  antipathies. 

As  men  combine  for  intellectual  action,  there  is  an  accumulative  aggregate 
of  passions  which  give  an  element  to  a  mass,  which  cannot  be  discovered  in 
tlie  individual.    As  the  snow-flake  is  to  the  avalanche,  or  the  drop  to  the 

1  The  ezpeditioiis  of  ducorery  made  hy  rank ;  and  the  indolent  and  splenetic  argued 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  John,  King  of  Porta-  that  it  was  presumption  to  search  for  a  pas- 
gal,  excited  the  inreterate  prejudices  of  his  sage  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
countrymen.  The  systematic  philosophers  which  the  wisest  geographers  had  pro- 
were  alarmed  lest  their  fkyorite  theories  nonnced  to  be  impracticable.  It  was  eren 
should  be  penrerted  by  'the  acquisition  of  hinted,  as  a  probable  consequence,  that  the 
real  knowledge.  The  military  beheld  with  mariners,  after  passing  certain  latitude, 
impatience  the  increase  of  fkme  that  was  would  be  changed  into  blacks,  and  thus  rc« 
obtained  by  a  profession  they  had  always  tain  forerer  a  disgracefdl  mark  of  their 
considered  as  inferior  to  their  own ;  the  no-  temerity.  —  Claries  Ftogress  of  Mariiime 
Inlity  dreaded  opening  a  source  of  wealth  Discovery, 
which   might  equalize   the   ascendency  of 
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npheavings  of  the  mighty  ocean,  so  is  man  to  the  mnltitade,  combined  by 
the  sympathies  of  motive  and  interest.^  The  passions  constitute  the  moving 
energies  of  the  soul.  They  are  life  to  mind,  and  activity  to  purpose.  They 
impart  energy  to  thought.  What  air,  fire  and  water,  are  to  machinery,  the 
passions  are  to  intellect.  Their  mission  is  a  high  and  mighty  one^  though 
their  perversions  are  terrible.  The  excess  of  each  is  fearftilly  added  to  the 
excess  of  all.  Look  to  the  extravagant  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  the 
bright  prohiises  of  hope,  the  joyous  throngs  of  sentiment,  which  cluster  and 
cling  to  every  new-bom  thought,  whatever  cause  it  comes  to  help ;  the  pure 
and  unaffected  grace  of  conscience,  the  glowing  love  and  uncompromising 
spirit  of  truth  and  justice,  the  lightning  zeal  of  patriotism, — all  conspire 
to  move  a  people  in  the  achievement  of  a  common  good,  with  irresistible 
impetuosity. 

Then,  turn  to  the  opposite  extreme,  where  tyranny  rules  and  liberty  weeps 
in  chains ;  where  misnamed  justice  is  but  the  beast  in  robes,  and  religion 
wears  a  crown  of  thorns ;  where  truth  is  heresy,  and  love  is  treason ;  where 
hate  is  Joined  to  malice,  cruelty  to  fear,  and  outrage  to  force, —  there  is 
found  an  array  of  elements  more  fearfU  than  the  throes  of  earth,  or  the 
upliftings  of  the  sea. 

Such  are  the  mighty  forces  of  party.  Mind  opposed  to  mind,  passion  to 
passion,  zeal  to  zeal,  and  force  to  force.  It  is  the  war  of  life  against  death, 
truth  against  error,  virtue  against  vice,  love  against  sin,  and  of  patriotism 
in  the  defence  and  extension  of  freedom  and  equal  rights.  To  disclaim  its 
necessity  is  a  perversion  of  knowledge,  and  to  deny  its  power  a  confession  of 
ignorance.  Like  all  other  great  instruments  of  good,  party  spirit  commits 
its  ignoble  deeds,  and  in  its  excessive  sway  often  tramples  down  the  flowers 
which  grow  in  the  battle-field.  Like  the  tornado,  it  sometimes  leaves  deso- 
lation in  its  track,  and  the  joys  of  social  or  domestic  life  are  withered  by  its 
'  '         blighting  breath.    But  great  powers  are  the  instruments  of  great  events. 

^  This  commnnity  of  feeling  may  be  re-  have  tended  to  mark  a  distinct  and  percept- 
garded  as  the  special  and  extraordinary  ible  line  between  the  practicable  and  im- 
workings  of  the  mind  in  common.  All  the  practicable  objects  of  industry ;  oftentimes 
great  interests  of  society  hare  been,  at  dif-  promoting  the  pnblic  good  at  the  expense 
ferent  periods,  the  sutjects  of  it.  Society  of  indi-ndual  folly,  sacrifice  and  extraya- 
and  nations  haye  been  adyanced  by  reyolu-  glance.  These  babbles  were  so  numerous 
tions,  the  crusades  and  chiyaliy ;  the  sci-  in  the  time  of  Oeo.  I.  (1720)  that  the  in- 
ences,  l^  the  superstitions  of  astrology  and  terference  of  Parliament  became  necessary ; 
the  wild  dreams  of  alchemists  and  the  thou-  and  the  king  published  a  proclamation  de- 
sands  of  speculations,  which  were  sig^  daring  ^em  to  be  **unlawftil  and  common 
niflcantly  termed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nuisances,"  and  flye  hundred  pounds  was 
eighteenth  century,  ^^huhhUs^**  and  which  made  the  penalty  for  buying  or  selling  a 

share  in  any  of  them. — PaH,    Deb,  Yol. 

«( Turned  nothing  into  all  things,*  yn,  p.  664. 
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They  are  fitted  to  remove  great  evils,  or  to  aooompliah  immeasiirable  good. 
They  belong  to  humanity,  destined  to  infinite  progression,  and  not  to  the 
ephemeral  period  of  individual  existence.  They  may,  indeed,  disturb  the 
hour,  but  bless  the  generation ;  or  they  may  break  the  circle,  yet  save  the 
nation.^ 

If  the  value  of  blessings  were  measured  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
abuse,  or  susceptibility  to  danger  in  the  misapplication  of  principles,  we 
should  soon  arrive  at  the  startling  conclusion,  that  power  does  not  belong  to 
the  condition  of  man,  and  that  all  action  is  but  another  term  for  danger. 
Such  views  come  firom  an  imperfect  moral  vision.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
ill-balanced  or  debilitated  minds.  They  are  false  to  the  true  dignity  of  man. 
The}'  mistrust  his  nature,  his  destiny,  and  the  reign  of  his  Creator.  They 
indicate  a  slothAil  selfishness,  which  would  reduce  the  plans  of  infinite  wis- 
dom to  the  insignificant  sphere  of  individual  timidity,  or  sickly  passiveness. 

Thus  a  general  survey  has  been  taken  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
subject  of  this  work.  This  course  seemed  to  be  particularly  necessary,  inas- 
much as.  there  are  many  men,  of  unexceptionable  character,  who  do  not 
ap];>ear  ftilly  to  appreciate  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  great  importance,  of 
party .^     Some,  indeed,  claim  distinction  for  a  stoic  indifference  to  public 

^  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Addresi,        *  Lord  Chatham,  in  hia  earlier  days,  de- 

in  speaking  of  party  spirit,  says  it  "  is  in-  claimed    against    party    distinctions,    and 

separable  from  onr  nature,  having  its  root  revised  to  be  known  as  a  member  of  either 

in  the   strongest  passions  of    the    human  party ;  but,  as  he  increased  in  experience, 

mind.     It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  he  reversed  this  opinion.    As  he  saw  more 

all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  con-  clearly  the  practical  working  of  the  constl- 

troUed  or  repressed ;    bat  la  those  of  the  tation,  he  became  convinced  of  the  necessi- 

popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rank-  ty  of  party  connections  in  a  free  countiy ; 

neas,  and  is  tmly  their  worst  enemy."—  and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he 

SparkTt    Washinffton,  Vol.   XII,  p.   224.  was  frequent  and  energetic  in  his  decUra- 

He  condemned  the  excesses  of  party  spirit,  tions  that  he  was  a  democrat.     In  a  debate 

but  admitted  the  necessity  of  partjk  —  See  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  seizure  of 

his  Letter  to  Hamilton,  ib.  Vol.  I,  p.  476.  Falkland's    Island,    1770,    Lord    Chatham 

Franklin  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  early  closed  an  eloquent  speech  in  the  following 

as  in  1731,  "  That  the  great  affairs  of  the  Unguage :    "  I  know    I  shall  be  accused 

world,  the  wars  and  revolutions,  are  carried  ©f  attempting  to  revive  distinctions.  —  My 

on  and  effected  by  parties ;  *  and  he  pro-  Lords,  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  abolish 

posed  to  organise  a  new  party,  to  be  called  all  distinctions.  I  would  not  wish  the  favors 

tiie  "  Uvmi>  Pdriyfor  Virtue.'' ^  SparJu's  of  tiie  crown  to  flow  invariably  in  one  chan- 

Franldiny  VoL  I,  p.  IIS.  nel.    But  there  are  some  distinctions  which 

Kadison  says,  "  An  extinction  of  parties  are  inherent  hi  the  nature  of  things.     There 

necessarily  implies  either  a  universal  alarm  is  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  — 

for  the  public  safety,  or  an  absolute  extinc-  between  Wmo  and  Tobt.*'  —  Chat.  Cor.f 

tion  of  liberty."  —  Federalitt,  p.  $28.  Vol.  IV,  p.  17. 
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affairs,  and  an  honorable  name  for  the  negative  virtue  of  neutrality.^  Such 
views  ma}'  be  in  harmony  with  the  hermit's  remorse,  or  with  the  Timons  of 
Athens,  who 

*<Hate  all,  cuneaU;" 

but  they  dishonor  the  man  who  claims  to  be  a  citizen,  and  loves  the  service 
of  his  country.  Some  labor  hard  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  never  use  it. 
They  are  influenced  by  opinions,  and  oftener  by  prejudices.  Some  study  the 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  society,  —  as  if  they  neither  possessed  the  one  nor 
belonged  to  the  other.  They  affect  a  useless  independence,  as  if  they  wanted 
nothing  and  never  would  be  wanted.  He  who  affects  to  despise  the  world 
and  its  appointments  disparages  himself  and  boasts  of  his  own  folly.  Magna 
est  Veritas  et  proevcUebit  —  is  a  party  maxim  that  asserts  the  highest  aim 
and  assures  the  noblest  end.  As  truth  pervades  time  and  eternity,  and 
inheres  in  all  that  moves  in  space,  and  lies  hidden  in  the  countless  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  life,  and  in  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  soul 
as  connected  with  holiness  and  dut}',  progress  and  happiness,  —  its  pursuit 
will  ever  command  the  utmost  energies  of  mind,  and  never  exhaust  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  mental  ingenuity,  the  mysteries  of  faith,  nor  the 
competing  trials  of  part3\ 

Viewed  with  a  carefhl  judgment,  the  subject  is  a  most  sacred  one.  Clearly 
to  understand  the  rights  of  men  and  the  legitimate  means  of  their  defence ; 
to  guard  against  culpable  neglect,  or  stolid  indifference,  in  respect  to  matters 
of  public  concern ;  to  resist  the  encroachments  or  abuses  of  power,  are  the 
incumbent  duties  of  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  true  dignity  of 
principle,  and  claim  an  exemption  from  the  conditions  of  slavery .^  The  true 
bearings  of  the  subject,  in  its  diversified  relations,  cannot  be  well  understood, 
without  some  degree  of  attention  to  fundamental  principles.    We  have  only 

^  Or,  as  Hume  significantly  terms  it,  an  public   danger.      The  following    lines  are 

"indolent  acquiescence  in  receiyed  opin-  taken  firom  a  poem,  entitled  *'The  Art  qt 

ions."    Dr.  Paley  says  that,  *'  m  political,  Politicks,''  published  in  1729 : 
above  all  other  subjects,  the  arguments,  or 

rather  the  conjectures,  on   each   side  of  a  "The  middle  way  the  best  w«  someUmes  call, 

question,  are  often  so  equaUy  poised,  that  »«*  *'  *» '»  ^""^^'  "^'^'y  ^  »*»• 

.    -  «       •    « .    .  A  Trimmer's  what  both  parties  turn  to  sport. 

the  wwert  judgment,  may  be  held  in  lu.-  By  counhr  htea.  «hI  dapi.ed  lU  court." 
pense."    These  he  calls  "iubject$  oftfuUf" 

firefiee"  whicli  means,  if  anything,  a  neu-  *  It  is  one  of  the  adyantages  of  free  gor- 

trality  characterized  by  apathy.     *'  To  call  emments,  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that 

anything  indifferent  in  religion,"  says  an  they  excite,  sometimes  to  an  inoonyenient 

able  writer,   '*  is  to  own  that  it  has  nothing  degree,  but,  upon  the  whole,  with  the  nt- 

to  do  with  religion."  Among  the  laws  of  So-  most  benefit,  all  the  generous  feelings,  all 

Ion  there  was  one  rendering  all  those  in&-  the  effbrts  for  a  public  cause,  of  which  hu* 

moos  who  attempted  neutrality  in  times  of  man  nature  is  capable. 
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glanced  at  the  vast  frame-work  of  the  moral  edifice  of  the  Creator,  as  con- 
nected with  these  inquiries ;  and  have  briefly  attempted  to  point  out  the 
rudiments  of  the  great  subject,  so  that  readers  may  be  persuaded  to  pursue 
the  study  for  themselves,  and  do  something  to  develop  the  momentous 
theme. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  encourage  the  love  of  part}^  to  the 
neglect  of  other  duties.  Such  a  view  involves  the  obvious  absurdit}'  of 
counting  the  part  as  greater  than  the  whole.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  claim 
for  party,  in  the  wide  range  of  human  agency,  that  consideration  to  which  it 
is  justly  entitled,  by  its  great  importance. 

Inquiries  will  now  be  directed  with  more  special  reference  to  the  object  of 
this  work — the  history  of  Democracy.  And  yet  it  remains  to  be  stated  in 
what  sense  it  is  intended  to  employ  a  term  which  so  long  has  been  used  to 
designate  a  particular  kind  of  government,  or  the  great  party  liberally  repre- 
senting the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  As  the  same  party  has 
been  known  by  many  different  names  in  different  ages,  and  as  party  names 
seldom  indicate  principles,  we  shall  adopt  the  designations  acknowledged  by 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  England,  the  Democratic  and  the  Tory  ; 
and  endeavor  to  show  that,  though  each  may  vary  in  the  externals  of  dress^ 
and  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  names,  it  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  re)^ 
tively  and  Aindan^entally  the  same. 


THE  TORY  PABTY. 
The  ToBY^  Party,  represents  the  conservative  principle,  as  identffled  with 

^  This  party  name,  *'  Tort,**  ia  derired  eren  with  their  enemies,  who  were  closely 

from  "  iaringhim^^  to  pnrsnc  for  the  sake  united  with  the  ScciUj  called  them  wh%g$, 

of  plonder.  —  (/Ckmnor^  Bib.   Stowensit,  a  name  of  reproach  used  in  Scotland."  — 

Vol.  n,  p.  460.  DtMert,  on  Rise^  Ptogret*^  Views ^  J'c,  of 

The  adherents  of  Charles  the  First  were  the  Whigs  and  Tories,     Pamphlet,   1778, 

called  eavdliers,f  and  their  opponents  round'  p.  16. 

htads.    In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,        The  democratic -piartT*  of  England  is  still 

the  former  were  denominated  iories,  and  termed  the  whig^  par^.    There  is  no  good 

the  latter  fvhigs.      **  The  origin  of  these  reason  why  a  term  of  reproach  should  be 

distinctions  ia  this :   At  that  time  a  sort  of  substituted  fbr  a  legitimate  word  significant 

IrM  banditti,  or  robbers,  who  kept  in  the  of  principle.     When  this  term  was  thrown 

mountains   and   isles  formed   bj  the  vast  off  by  the  democrats  of  America,  with  a 

bogs  of  that  country,  were  called  tories,  and  view  to  return  to>  their  proper  designation, 

verc  known  by  the  name  of  rapparees.    As  their  opponents  aamnned  the  title.     It  had 

the  king's  enemies  accused  him  of  fiiroring  a  democratic  oritph  and  reputation,  and  the 

the  Irish  rebellion,  which  broke  out  about  adyanced  Tory  Party  of  the  United  States 

that  time,  tfaey  gave  his  adherents  the  name  became  clothed  in  the  antiquated  garb  of 

of  toftes.    These,  on  the  other-hand',  to*be  democracy:    When  aHuding,  therefore,  to 
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srbkraiy  power.  Arbitraiy  power  anticipates  the  rule  of  Providence^  aed 
in  its  assumptions,  attempts  to  foresee  and  predict  the  will  of  Grod,  wd  tq 
control  the  will  of  man.  What  the  centripetal  force  is  to  the  planet,  this 
principle  is  to  the  soul.  The  party  prescribes  to  itself  a  narrow  circle,  and 
centralizes  its  objects.  It  assumes  to  be  the  conservator  of  light,  and  claims 
the  prerogative  of  standing  between  the  great  source  of  its  rajs  and  the  vast 
multitudes  of  men  upon  whom  they  were  made  to  shine.  It  holds  back, 
withdraws  and  turns  back,  in  its  polic3%  It  is  timid,  doubting  and  selfish. 
It  claims  rule  in  proportion  to  its  knowledge,  forgetting  that  it  is  blinded 
by  its  possession  of  wealth,  and  deceived  by  its  inordinate  love  of  power. 
^^  It  begs  the  whole  question  in  dispute."  ^  Practically  it  believes  that  man 
was  made  for  government^  and  not  government  for  man.  Its  adherenta 
have  but  a  faint  conception  of  a  community  of  interests,  or  of  the  universal- 
ity of  progress.  In  their  hearts  they  have  a  record  of  brass  for  every  error 
and  excess  of  libert}^  but  on  their  tongues  is  a  sponge  to  blot  put  the  foulest 
crimes  and  blackest  treacheries  of  despotism.^  When  in  power,  they  stop 
the  great  wheels  of  advancement,  as  if  they  were  the  legatees  of  a  deceased 

the  whigs  of  England,  we  shall  designate  ue  to  represent  party  principles,  when,  as 

them  as  democrats,  standing,  as  they  do,  in  Mr.  JeflRBrson  said  fifty  years  ago,  *^aU  art 

the  same  relation  to  the  tory  party  of  Eng-  federalists  **    It  implied  a  false  distinction, 

land  as  the  democrats  of  America  stand  to  and  was  misused  hy  the  aristocracy, 
their  opponents.    In  the  United  States,  as        tiprom  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 

in  all  countries,    there    are  two    leading  federal  constitution,  in  1788,"  says  Judge 

parties;  the  Democratic  and  the  Tory.  Hammond,  "till  about  the  time  of  the  elec- 

In  speaJdng  of  party  names  in  the  United  ^^^  ^  q^^  Jackson,  fai  1828,  the  party 

States,  man  address  delivered  in  1842,  John  apposed  to  the  federalists  was  known  as  the 

Quincy  Adams  says:.   "The  struggle  was  republican  party.      For  a  long   time   the 

long  and  acrimonious  for  the  name  of  re-  ^^^  democrat,  or  democraite,  was  used  as 

pubUcans,  assumed    by  both    parties,   but  ^  ^^  ^^  reproach.     The  repubUcans  were 

claimed  as  exclusive  by  one  of  them;  and  ^^  ^^e  federalists  called  democrate,  as  sy- 

when  Mr.    Jefferson  had  settled  that  aU  n^^ny^^^,  ^th  the  word  Jacobin.     And, 

were  republicans,  his  own  party,  dissatisfied  .^^^^  .j  ^^  ^tended  to  convey  the  idea 

with  the  decision,  cast  off  the  appellation  for  ^y^  ^^  republican  party,  in  principle  and 

which  they  had  so  steadily  contended,  and  ^^^^^^^  ^^  nearly  alUed  to  the  Jacobinic 

called  themselves  democrats."  ^^^^^  ^^  France.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

"Were    I    permitted,"    continues     Mr.  ^p^^jUeans,  with  a  view  to  cast  odium  on 

Adams,  "to  select  a  name  for  the  party  to  ^^^.^  opponents,  called  the  federaUsts  aris^ 

which  I  should  wish  to  belong,  it  would  be  ^^cm^s."  —  JTimmowTs  Political  Hist,   of 

that  of  constitutionalist."    This  might  do  in  ^^  ^ork.  Vol.  I,  p.  686. 
a   country   where    a  monarchy   reftised  a  .     «        ,        « 

constitution;    but   in   the    United    States,        »  Sir  J«no.  Macldntosh,  Speech  on  Re- 

where  .U  are  in  feyor  of  one,  the  term    'o™  »«».  '^o''"-  ^o''  ™'  P"  ^^^ 
xiwould  indicate  union,  rather  than  party.  *  Sheridan's  reply  to  Buike,  Pari.  Deb., 

'J?bQ.}«na  "federalitt"  could  not  contin-    Vol.  XXX,  p.  896. 
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Atttion,  instead  of  being  the  agents  to  do  the  business  of  its  goTermnent  for 
ibB  fiitnTe  good  of  the  people.  The  party  is  professedly  and  confidently 
paternal  in  its  measures,  but  it  admits  of  no  limit  to  the  period  of  minority'. 
It  seeks  to  exert  a  perpetual  guardianship,  that  the  people  may  be  cared  for, 
hut  not  trusted.  It  becomes  exhausted  by  its  sole  reliance  on  the  resources 
of  its  artificial  and  constructive  policy,  and  divided  on  questions  of  expe- 
diency as  to  means  for  continuing  or  re-establishing  its  strength  or  ascen- 
dency. The  element  of  rivalry  exerts  a  greater  power  than  its  love  of  har- 
mQuy  for  the  common  good.  It  is  not  only  false  to  principle,  but  faithless  to 
its  own  men.  They  are  sacrificed  to  secure  a  trifling  expedient  of  temporary 
policy,  and  present  availability  in  retaining  power  is  prized  above  a  ftiture 
permanent  good. 

No  man  understood  the  character  of  the  Tory,or  described  him  with  more 
a€curacy,than  Addison,  in  the  time  of  Geo.  I.  He  says,  '^  His  political  faith 
is  altogether  founded  on  hope.  He  does  not  give  credit  to  anjiihing  because 
it  is  probable,  but  because  it  is  pleasing.  His  wishes  serve  him  instead 
of  reasons,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  he  hears.  There  is  no  report  so 
incredible  or  contradictory  in  itself  which  he  doth  not  cheerfblly  believe,  if 
it  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  ctfuse.  In  short,  a  malecontent,^  who  is 
a  good  believer,  has  generally  reason  to  repeat  the  celebrated  rant  of  an 
ancient  father,  Credo  quia  impossUnle  est :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say.  It 
most  be  true,  because  it  is  impossible. 

^*  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  most  credtdous  man  in  the  world  is 
the  atheist,  who  believes  the  universe  to  be  the  production  of  chance.  In 
the  same  manner,  a  Tory,  who  is  the  greatest  believer  in  what  is  improbable, 
Is  the  greatest  infidel  in  what  is  certain.  Let  a  friend  to  the  government^ 
i^late  to  him  a  matter  of  fact,  he  turns  away  his  ear  from  him,  and  gives 
him  the  lie  in  every  look.  But  if  one  of  his  own  stamp  should  tell  him  that 
the  King  of  Sweden  would  be  suddenly  at  Perth,  and  that  his  army  is  now 
actually  marching  thither  upon  the  ice ;  he  hugs  himself  at  the  good  news, 
and  gets  drunk  upon  it  before  he  goes  to  bed.  This  sort  of  people  puts  one 
in  mind  of  several  towns  in  Europe  that  are  inaccessible  on  the  one  side 
while  they  lie  open,unguarded  on  the  other."  ^ 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression,  without  offence,  the  back  of 
tiie  party  is  ever  turned  upon  the  present  and  the  ftiture.  The  party  dwells 
on  the  events  of  the  past ;  and  is  so  intently  fixed  in  its  gaze  upon  what  has 
been,  with  a  view  to  the  mere  reproduction  of  measures  of  former  times,  and 
without  much  consideration  of  the  change  of  circumstances,  that   it  forgets 

1 A  tory.    See  Either,  XHI,  4,  5.  •FreekoUUr,  Ko.  14.    See  tiie  Tokt's 

2  The  whig  party  was  in  power  when  this    Ckebd— m  given  by  Addison^Appendiz  A. 
was  written. 
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to  move  onward,  or  to  leave  the  track  of  power,  until  crashed  by  the  party 
engines  of  their  opponents.  It  has  more  reverence  for  the  past  acts  of  men 
than  confidence  in  the  government  of  God  vested  in  the  instincts  and  expe- 
rience of  the  people.^ 

The  mission  of  the  party  is  not  to  be  denied  because  we  do  not  ^deld  to 
its  claims,  or  concede  to  it  the  honor  of  the  first  position,  as  to  importance, 
in  the  advancement  of  the  great  interests  of  humanity^  Facts  are  simply 
stated,  too  well  authenticated  to  be  doubted  by  an}-  considerate  man  who  is 
conversant  with  the  teachings  of  history.^  This  negative  principle  is  not 
peculiai*  to  political  oi^anization.  It  pervades,  as  has  been  seen,  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  ever  known  b}'  its  uniform  hostility 
to  most  of  the  new  movements  of  science  and  of  national  progress.     If  it 

EVER  SUCCEEDS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNMENT,  IT  IS  BECAUSE  IT 
DEPARTS   FROM   ITS   OWN   PRINCIPLES. 

Although  the  party  is  not  characterized  b}"  the  active  elements  of  progress, 
all  will  admit  that  it  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  increased  exertions  on  the  part 
of  its  opponents,  and  to  greater  thoroughness  in  the  attainments  of  science. 
It  helps  to  gain  what  most  it  dreads.^  A  large  portion  of  its  members  doubt- 
less act  from  high  considerations  of  duty,  and  are  seized  with  conscientious 
amazement  at  failures  which  they  cannot  comprehend ;  and  we  should  regret 
to  have  our  remarks,  which  are  applicable  only  to  constitutional  powers  and 
acquired  habits  of  discernment,  misapplied  to  the  motives  of  men.  It  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  a  man's  judgment,  and  to  mistrust  his  ability  to  serve 

^  Fulteney  (in  the  time  of  Geo.  II,)  was        If  the  tories  are  misrepresented  by  any  of 

of  the  opinion  *^that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  the  language  here  employed  to  define  their 

in  the  government  should  be  formed  of  dem-  position,  the  error  may  find  a  suflcient  ex- 

ocrats,  but  the  tories  might  be  inoculated  planation  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
or    ingrafted  upon  it."  —  Pari.  Deb,,  Vol.        *  The  principle  of  conserratism  hasade- 

XII,  p.  531.  fence  in  the  laws  of  growth.     The  holding 

-  When  Lord  North  complained  of  the  back  of  reform  sometimes  gives  strength 
misrepresentations  of  the  opposition,  he  was  and  maturity  which  can  come  in  no  other 
thus  answered  by  Burke :  "  He  says,  that  his  way  so  well.  On  this  ground  it  was  that 
words  have  been  misrepresented,  and  his  Fox,  in  alluding  to  the  defeat  of  the  minis- ' 
meaning  perverted :  and  I  am  inclined  to  be-  ters  who  attempted  to  crush  the  American 
lievc  tliat,  if  any  meaning  at  all  has  been  im-  colonies,  made  the  remark  "  that  though  he 
puted  to  him,  the  first  part  of  the  charge  may  could  not  thank  Qod  for  the  many  calami- 
be  true.  His  ovm  words  have  no  meaning,  ties  which  had  overtaken  the  unhappy  land 
and,  therefore,  their  meaning  cannot  be  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  system  by  which 
]Xirvcrted.  If  words  have  been  imputed  to  the  king  and  people  had  been  deluded,  still 
liim  tliat  liave  a  meaning,  he  has  certainly  he  considered  it  as  beneficial  that  the  tri- 
suffcrcd  wrong,  and  I  hope  that  gentlemen  umph  (of  the  democratic  party)  had  not 
will  for  the  future  be  more  cautious  how  been  sooner."  —  BaH,  I>ed.,  YoL  xzxr,  p. 
they  commit  such  ofiences  against  ministers  1097. 
of  state."  — PaW.  Deb.,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  720. 
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flie  public,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  weak  and  dangerooB  agent, — as  Col. 
Ban^,  in  the  British  Parliament,  spoke  of  t|^  conduct  of  Lord  North,  in 
his  ministerial  capacity,  as  being  ^^most  indecent  and  scandalous,''  ^ — while 
it  would  be  far  from  the  design  of  any  one  to  imi)each  his  personal  integrity, 
or  to  question  the  purity  of  his  private  character. 


THB  DEMOCRATIC  PABTT. 

The  Democratic  Pabtt*  represents  the  great  principle  of  progress.     It 

1  This  language  was  highly  resented  hy  *  Democracy  is  compounded  of  two  Qreek 

Lord  North.     He  characterised  Col.  Barr6  words,  —  "  Demo$^  people,  and  "  Kraiaa,** 

as  "•  brutal  and  insolent,**  and  a  great  up-  government :    The  goyemment  of  the  peo- 

roar  in  Flarliament  was  the  consequence,  pie.     It  comprehends  in  principle  aU  that 

He  was  called  to  order  hy  the  speaker  and  can  be  demanded  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

tiie  opposition,  and  was  required  to  make  an  It  is  a  name  that  can  neither  be  surrendered 

apology.     He  made  two  attempts  before  he  nor  altered. 

succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament.  *'  Such  is  the  power  of  the  word  Democ- 

He  finaUy  confessed  that  "  ii  was  a  wonder  racy,**  says  Guizot,   "  that  no  government 

he  should  ever  lose  hts  temper ^  considering  or  party  dares  to  raise  its  head,  or  bclieres 

how  often  he  was  obliged  to  hear  hard  words  its  own  existence  possible,  if  it  does  not  bear 

applied  to  him  personally.''    "  Col.  Barr^,**  that  word  inscribed  on  its  banner ;  and  those 

said  Mr.   Townshend,   "had  attacked  the  who  cany  that  banner  aloft  with  the  greatest 

minister  on  public  grounds,  and  in  a  war-  ostentation  and  to  the  extremest  limits,  be- 

natable    parliamentary  manner ;    yet   the  tieye  themselves  to  be  stronger  than  all  the 

minister,  a  servant  of  the  public  and  servant  rest  of  the  world. 

of  that  house,  had  dared  to  caU  an  honora^*  "  This  is  now  (1848)  the  sovereign  and 

ble  member  of  that  house  '  insolent  and  ftni-  universal  word  which  all  parties  invoke,  aU 

tal%  for  speaking  wliat  he  and  every  other  seek  to  appropriate  as  a  talisman, 

member  had  a  right  to  say  to  any  one  of  the  ..^^  Monarchists  say,  *  Our  Monarchy  is 

king's  mmisters."  ^  Democratic  Monarchy :  therefore  it  differs 

Col.  Barr6  expressed  great  respect  for  the  ^^^^ially  fh>m  the  ancient  monarchy,  and 

noblelordasaprivategenUeman,butclaimed  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  condition  of  socie- 
a  wide  distinction  between  the  courtesies  of 


ty.* 

private  life  and  the  high  responsibilities  of  a 

pabiic  podtion.  -  IM.  Deb.,  Vol.  kii,  p.  "  "^  ReP«>l>Uc«.  ••y,    •  The  Republic 

.Q^ ^1782^  "  Democracy  governing  itself.     This  is  the 

In  speaking'  of  the  younger  Pitt  (1782),  ^^^^  ^^™  of  government  in  harmony  with  a 

Mr.  Fox  makes  the  same  distinction.     He  democratic  society,  iu  principles,  its  senU- 

reprehended  Mr.  Pitt  for  resting  the  sincei-  '»^**  *°^  '^  interests.* 

ity  of  a  ministerial  declaration  on  the  purity  "  Socialists,  Communists  and  Montagnards 

of  his  own  private  character.     *'  Such  con-  require  that  the  republic  should  be  a  pure 

duct,"  sud   Mr.  Fox,  "  was  by  no  means  and  sbsolute  democracy.    This,  in  their  es- 

porliamentary ;  nor  could  it  in  this  instance  timation,  is  the  condition  of  their  legitimacy.** 

have  much  weight.    His  private  character  If  such  be  the  conceded  power  of  the  word, 

had  no  reproach ;  but  his  character  was  to  be  by  its  opponents,  what  must  have  been  the 

tried.     As  a  minister,  he  had  no  character.  **  power  of  democratic  principles  to  justify  the 

—  FtirL  Deb.,  Vol.  zxm,p.  276.  concession.    Those  who  claim  the  name,  and 
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is  onward  and  outward  in  its  movements.  It  has  a  heart  for  action,  and 
motives  for  a  world.  It  constitutes  the  principle  of  difftision,  and  is  to 
humanity  what  the  centrifhgal  force  is  to  the  revolving  orbs  of  a  universe. 
What  motion  is  to  them,  Democracy  is  to  principle.  It  is  the  soul  in  action. 
It  conforms  to  the  providence  of  God.  It  has  confidence  in  man,  and  an 
abiding  reliance  in  his  high  destiny.  It  seeks  the  largest  liberty,  the  great- 
est good,  and  the  surest  happiness.  It  aims  to  build  up  the  great  interests 
of  the  many,  to  the  least  detriment  of  the  few.  It  remembers  the  past, 
without  neglecting  the  present.  It  establishes  the  present,  without  fearing 
to  provide  for  the  Aiture.^  It  cares  for  the  weak,  while  it  permits  no  injus- 
tice to  the  strong.  It  con<}yers  the  oppressor,  and  prepares  the  subjects  of 
tyranny  for  freedom.^  It  melts  the  bigot's  heart  to  meekness,  and  reconciles 
his  mind  to  knowledge.  It  dispels  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  prepares  the  people  for  instruction  and  self-respect.  It  adds  wisdom  to 
legislation,  and  improved  judgment  to  government.  It  favors  enterprise 
that  yields  a  reward  to  the  many,  and  an  industry'  that  is  permanent.  It  is 
the  pioneer  of  humanity  —  the  conservator  of  nations.    It   fails   onlt 
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proved  to  be  both  a  proverb  and  a  prediction.^ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Demogract  may  not  be  advanced  under 
different  forms  of  government.^     Its  own,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 

carry  the  banner  aloft  with  integrity  and  genius -and  by  birth,  became  a  democrat  from 

sincerity  are  invincible  in  the  cause  of  truth,  philosophy.  —  Lamartine. 

1  "  Often,**  says  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  9"  The  Champion    of   Democracy    must 

Story  (whose  father  was  in  early  life  a  dem-  always  either  keej>  in  fh>nt  or  be  trampled." 

ocrat),  "  in  speaking  of  tliis  subject  (democ-  —  Croly's  Life  of  Burke. 

racy),  I  hare  heard  him  say,  *  I  like  as  much  'A  few  years  since,  a  member  of  tiie 

to  see  a  young  man  democratic  as  an  old  man  United    States    Senate     sneeringly    asked 

consenratiye.     When  we  are  old,  we  are  senatorAllen,  of  Ohio,  the  question,  **  What 

cautious,  and  slow  of  change,  if  we  have  is  Democracy?"    The   following  was  the 

benefited   by  experience.     When   we    are  prompt  reply :    *'  Democracy  is  a  sentiment 

young,  we  hope  too  much,  if  we  are  generous  not  to  be  appalled,  corrupted  or  comprom- 

and  pure.* "  —  ZAfe  and  Letters  of  Judge  ised.    It  knows  no  baseness ;  it  cowers  to  no 

Story  J  Vol.  i,  p.  99.  danger ;  it  oppresses  no  wcalmess ;  destruc- 

If  *'  hoping  too  much  "  is  derived  from  the  tive  only  of  despotism,  it  is  the  sole  conserv- 
conditions  of  purity  and  generosity — this  ator  of  liberty,  labor  and  property.  It  is 
language  is  not  weU  chosen.  Hope  from  the  sentiment  of  freedom,  of  equal  rights,  of 
such  a  source  would  be  noble  aspiration,  equal  obligations,  —  the  law  of  nature  per- 
and  deeds  would  correspond  with  sentiment,  vading  the  law  of  the  land." 
To  wish  or  hope  too  much,  and  to  make  *  In  the  third  century — one  of  the  Chris- 
promises  on  such  an  excess  without  regard  tian  Fathers,  in  summing  up  the  character- 
to  experience,  and  which  cannot  be  fhlfiUed,  istics  of  a  true  Christian,  said,  in  conclusion, 
is  not  democratic.  —  '^  In  fact — to  be  a  true  Christian,  a  man 

Condorcet,   although   an   aristocrat    by  must  be  a  Democrat." 
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highest  ooDTentiikial  form,  that  which  precedes  the  lofty  independence  of  the 
individaal  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  will  need  no  gov- 
emment  bat  from  the  law  which  the  Lord  has  placed  in  his  heart.^ 

In  one  respect  all  nations  are  governed  upon  the  same  principle ;  that  is, 
each  adopts  the  form  which  it  has  the  understanding  and  the  power  to  sus- 
tain. Thore  is  in  all  a  greater  and  a  lesser  power,  —  and  it  requires  no  pro- 
found speculation  to  decide  which  will  control.  A  tyrannical  dictator  may 
do  more  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  democracy  than  a  moderate  sov- 
ereign who  is  scmpalottsly  guided  by  an  antiquated  constitution ;  for  the 
tyrant  adds  vigor  to  his  opponents  by  his  deeds  of  oppression.' 

The  frequent  question  as  to  what  form  of  government  is  best,  is  often 
answered  without  any  reference  to  condition  or  application  of  principles. 
There  can  be  properly  but  one  answer,  and  yet  the  application  of  that 
answer  may  lead  to  great  diversity  of  views. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  the  democratic  form  of  government  is  unques- 
tionably the  best,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  answer  not  only  designates 
the  form  preferred,  but  implies  a  confident  belief  in  the  advanced  conditioh 
of  the  people  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  it.  It  premises  the  capacity  f<^ 
self-control,  and  a  corresponding  degree  of  knowledge  in  r^ard  to  the  rights, 
balano^  and  necessities,  of  society.  It  involves  a  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  varied  duties  of  the  man,  the  citizen  and  the  legislator.  It  pre- 
supposes a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  legitimate  means  and  ends  of  gov- 
ernment, enlarged  views  of  humanity,  and  of  the  elements  of  nationid 
existence.^ 

1  "Tor  thu  IS  the  corenant  that  I  will  racy?"  asked   Patrick  Henrj  in  the  Yir- 

make  with  the  house  of  Israel,  after  those  ginia  Conyentioii,  1788.     *'  Let  me  read  thai 

days,  saith  the  Lord;   I  wUl  pat  my  laws  clause  of  the  bill  of  rights    of  Virginia 

into  their    mind,  and  write  them  in  their  which  relates  to   this:    (fid  elatue)    That 

hearts:   and  I  wHl  be  to  them  a  God,  and  government  is  oronghtto  be  instituted  for  the 

they  shall   be  to  me  a  people :  and  they  common  benefit,  protection  and  security  of 

shall  not  teach  erery  man  his  neighbor,  and  the  people,  nation  or  community ;  of  all  th^ 

erery  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  rarious  modes   and  forms  of  goyemment. 

Lord :  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  that  is  best  which  is  capable  of  producing 

to  the  greatest."     Hebrews  8 :  10, 11.  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety, 

*  "  It  has  been  observed,"  says  Sir  James  and  is  most  eifectually  secured  against  the 

Mackintosh,    ''that  if  the   ilhistrious  and  dangers   of  mal-administration ;     and  that 

long-flourishing  republic  of  the  United  Prov-  whenever  any  goverment  shall  be  found  in- 

inces  erected   statues  to  the  anthors  of  its  adequate,  or  contrary  to  those  principles, 

liberty,  the  first  would  be  due  to  Cardinal  or  contrary  to  those  purposes,  a  majority 

Granvelle,  whose  tyrannical  principles  pro-  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  un- 

voked  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  the  sec-  alienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  reform, 

ond  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  attempted  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall 

carry  Granyelle's  principles  into  effect.^  be   judged  most  conducive  to  the  public 

*"What,  sir,  is  the  genius  of  democ-  weal."  — J^ZZtofi  2>eft.,  Vol.  m,  p.  77-. 
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The  democratic  form  of  govenmient  is  the  best,  because  its  standard  of 
moral  requisition  is  the  highest.  It  claims  for  man  a  universaUty  of  inter- 
est, liberty  and  justice.  It  is  Christianity,  with  its  mountain  beacons  and 
guides.^  It  is  the  standard  of  Deity,  based  in  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth,  passing  through  and  rising  above  the  yielding  cloud  of  ignorance, 
into  the  regions  of  infinite  wisdom.  As  we  live  on,  this  *•'•  pillar  of  the  cloud 
by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night"  will  not  be  taken  from  before  the 
people,'  but  will  stand  immovable,  immeasurable,  and  in  the  brightness  of  its 
glory  continue  to  shed  increasing  light  on  a  world  and  a  universe. 

The  great  objects  of  knowledge  and  moral  culture  of  the  people  are 
among  its  most  prominent  provisions.'  Practical  religion  and  religious  free- 
dom are  the  sunshine  of  its  growth  and  glory .^  It  is  the  sublime  and  mighty 
standard  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist,  who  exclaims,  in  the  beautifU  language 
of  poetical  conception : 

'^  Tlie  Lord  is  high  above  aU  nationsy  and  his  glory  above  the  heavens. 

WJio  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God^  who  dtceUeth  on  high;  who  humbleth  him- 

sdf  to  behold  tJie  tilings  that  are  in  heaven^  and  in  the  earth  I    He  raiseth  up 

the  poor  out  of  the  dust^  and  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghiU;  tluU  lie  may 

set  him  with  princes^  even  with  the  princes  of  the  people.  *'  * 

To  say  that  a  man  is  not  in  a  condition  to  realize  or  to  appreciate  such  a 
standard,  is  to  admit  its  necessity.  To  object  to  its  lofty  requisitions,  is  to 
establish  its  authority.  The  standard  for  a  world  should  be  in  haimony  with 
the  attributes  of  Deity,  above  and  beyond  the  present  wants  of  humanity. 

To  sa}^  that  an  ignorant  and  immoral  people  are  capable  of  self-govem- 

In  the  same  conycntion,  Judge  Marshall  is  not  the  case  now.    Let  the  soldier  he  ever 

said,  "  What  are  the  favorite  maxims  of  so  much  abroad,  in  the  present  age,  he-  can 

democracy?   A  strict  obsenrance  of  justice  do    nothing.     There    is    another    person 

and  public  faith,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  abroad ;  a  less  imi>ortant  person,  —  in  the 

yirtue.    These,  sir,  are  the  principles  of  a  eyes  of  some,   an  insignificant  person,  — 

good  goTernment." — ti.,  Vol.  in,  p.  223.  whose  labors  have  tended  to  produce  this 

1  **  Democracy,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Le-  state  of  things :  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad ; 
gar6,  in  an  article  published  in  the  New  and  I  trust  more  to  the  schoolmaster,  armed 
York  Review,  **in  the  high  and  only  true  with  his  primer,  than  I  do  to  the  soldier,  in 
sense  of  that  much-abused  word,  is  the  des-  his  full  military  array,  for  upholding  and  ex- 
tiny  of  nations,  because  it  is  the  spirit  of  tending  the  liberties  of  my  country." 
Christianity."  —  Voi«.  v,  p.  297.  •  In  his  chapter  on  the  times  of  Erasmus 

'*  A  man's  supremacy  over  his  own  acd-  and  Luther,  Froude  says,  —  *'The  church 

dents,"  —  is  a  definition  that  has  been  given  was  essentially  democratic,  while  at  the  same 

of  democracy.  time  it  had  the  monopoly  of  learning ;  and 

>  Ex.  18 :  21.  &11  the  secular  power  fell  to  it  which  leam- 

'  **  There  have  been  periods,"  says  Lord  ing  combined  with  sanctity  and  assisted  by 

Brougham,  "  when  the  country  heard  with  superstition,  can  bestow." 

dismay  that  *  the  soldier  was  abroad.'    That  *  Ps.  118 :  4-8. 
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ment,  is  asserting  that  goyerament  may  be  administered  without  knowledge 
and  without  Justice.  Such  a  proposition  is  admitted  by  no  one,  and  is, 
therefore,  inadmissible  in  all  discussions  as  to  what  form  of  government  \a 
best.1 

Democracy  is  a  permanent  element  of  progress,  and  is  present  every- 
where, whatever  may  be  the  temporary  form  of  the  ruling  power.  Its  inex- 
tinguishable fires  burst  forth  in  an  empire,  and  its  welcome  lights  cheer  the 
dark  domains  of  despotism.^  While  tyrants  hate  the  patriot,  and  exile  him 
from  their  contracted  dominions,  the  spirit  of  democracy  invests  him  as  a 
missionary  of  humanity,  and  inspires  him  with  an  eloquence  which  moves  a 
world.  Its  lightning  rays  cannot  be  hidden, — its  presence  cannot  be 
banished.  Dictators,  kings  and  emperors,  are  but  its  servants ;  and,  as  man 
becomes  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  self-knowledge  and  control,  their  minis- 
tration ceases.  Their  rule  indicates  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  moral  props  of  the  builder,  necessary  only  to  sustain  a 
people  in  their  different  periods  of  growth.  One  cannot  speak  of  them 
lightly,  nor  indulge  in  language  that  should  seem  to  deny  their  fitness  as  the 
instruments  of  good  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  Their  true  position  may 
be  best  gathered  from  (Jiie  prediction  which  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  man,  —  that  all  kingdoms  and  empires 
must  cease,  whenever  a  people  have  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  acquire 
the  power  of  a  practical  implication  of  principles.    This  is  the  work  of  time. 

^  When  Sicily  waa  taken  possession  of  by  speakers,  accompanied  with  such   ftirioos 

Great  Britain,  the  Sicilian  gOTernment  was  gesticulations  and  hideous   contortions  of 

formed  after  the  model  of  the  British.    The  countenance,  such  bitter  taunts  and  personal 

result  of  this  experiment  is  contained  in  the  inrectiTes,  that    hlowi    generally   enmed. 

following  quotation  from  Travels  in  Sidlj,  This  was  the  signal  for  uniyersal  uproar. 

Greece  and  Albania,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Hughes :  The  president's  Toice  was  unheeded  and  un- 

*'  yb  worde  can  deteribe  ike  scenes  whiek  heard ;  the  whole  house  arose ;  partisans  of 

dadly  occurred,  upan  ike  introduction  of  different  antagonists  mingled  in  the  affray, 

ike  representative  system  in  SieHy,    The  when  the  ground  was  literary  covered  wOh 

House  of  Parliament,  neither  moderated  by  combatants,  kicking,  biting,  scraieh4ng,and 

discretion  nor  conducted  with  dignity,  bore  exhibiting  aU  the  evolutions  of  the  old  Plan' 

the  resemblance  of  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  craiic  contests.     Such  a  state  of  things  could 

instead  of  a  council-room  for  legislators ;  not  be  expected  to  last  a  long  time ;  indeed, 

and  the  disgracefhl  scenes  so  often  enacted  this  constitutional  synod  was  dissolved  in 

at  the  hustuigs  in  England,  were  here  trans-  the  very  first  year  of  its  creation,  and  raar- 

fcrred  to  the  very  floor  of  the  senate.    As  tial  law  established." -^  Vol.  i,  pp.  5-7. 

soon  as  the  president  had  proposed  the  sub-  This  statement,  though  said  to  be  authen- 

ject  for  debate,  and  restored  some  degree  of  tic,  bears  the  marks  of  prejudice  and  exag- 

order  fit>m  the  confiision  of  tongues  which  geration.       Results    are    given    with    an 

followed,  a  system  of  crimination  and  re-  assumptive  statement  of  causes, 

elimination  invariably  commenced  by  several  <  It  is  what  Lord  Bolingforoke  denominated 
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It  ia  the  work  of  constant,  repeated  trial.  The  child  tiittt  attempts  to  step 
an  hundred  tmies  and  fiiUs ;  the  new-fledged  bird  that  tries  its  feeble  wings 
again  and  again  before  it  is  able  to  sweep  the  tslrcle  of  tiie  sky  with  its 
kindred  flock,  indicate  the  simple  law  upon  which  all  strength  depends, 
whether  it  be  the  strength  of  an  insect,  or  the  strength  of  a  nation.^ 

Because  a  people  do  not  succeed  in  changing  their  form  of  government, 
even  after  repeated  trials,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  they  are  indulging  in 
impracticable  experiments,  nor  that  they  will  be  disappointed  in  ultimately 
realizing  the  great  objects  of  their  ambition.  Indeed,  all  failures  of  this 
class  are  indicative  of  progressive  endeavor.  They  imply  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and  a  growing  disposition  to  engage 
in  new  and  more  and  more  diflScult  endeavors.  These  endeavors  are  but 
the  exercise  of  a  nation,  and  without  them  no  people  can  ever  command  the 
elements  of  national  existence  and  of  self-K^ontrol.  But  inquiries  in  regard 
to  so  extensive  a  subject  should  be  shaped  within  more  practical  limits. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  tiiat  wMte  democratic  principles  have  been 
recognized,  more  or  less,  during  all  ages  of  the  world,  intelligent  tiliinkers 
approach  the  inquiiy  respecting  the  tendencies  of  democracy  as  if  its  mis- 
sion were  of  recent  origin,  and  its  blessings  of  a  qi^estionable  nature. 

*^It  was  a  curious  c|>ectade,''  says  Montesquieu,  '^to  behold  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  English  to  estaUish  among  themselves  a  democracy." 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Shefllekl,  Aug.  179^  Gibbon  says, --^^«  The  terrors 
which  might  have  driven  me  hence  (France)  have  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
sided ;  our  state-prisoners  are  fofi^otten :  the  country  begins  to  recover  its 
old  good-humor  Knd  tuisuspecting  eonfldenoe,  and  the  last  revolution  of 
Paris  appears  to  have  convinced  everybody  of  the  fktal  consequences  of 
democratic  principles,  which  lead  by  a  path  of  flowers  into  the  abyss  of 
heU.** 

In  these  extracts  an  Englishman  speaks  of  democracy  in  France,  and  a 

<*  theapirU  of  liberie,''  ia  eovtndiitiiiictiDa  of  his  first  and  mo»l  iftdlspensable  duty ;  for 
*<  tojthe  spirvt  of  dowviwioti.'**  It  U  nobler  to  see  an  object  effected  through 
1  This  great  trath  Is  beantiftillj  ackno^l-  a  reverent  regard  for  taw  and  order,  than 
edged  1^  Humboldt  H«  eays,  -^  **  If  even  conceded  to  the  imperious  demands  of  abso- 
tA  behold  a  people  breaking  their  fetters  as-  hite  necessHy ;  and  the  more  so  when  we  con- 
sunder,  in  the  ftiU  consckmsness  of  their  sider  that  the  freedom  which  a  nation 
lighlis  as  men  and  citikens,  is  a  beavtiftil  strives  to  attain  through  the  overthrow  of 
and  ennobling  spectacle :  it  mast  be  still  existing  institutions,  is  but  as  hope  to  en« 
more  fiiir,  and  fliU  of  uplifting  hope,  to  wit-  jojrment,  as  preparation  to  perfection,  when 
ness  a  prince  himself  unloosing  the  bonds  of  compared  with  that  which  a  State,  once 
thraldom  and  granting  fi^edom  to  his  peo-  constituted,  can  bestow.'*  —  Sphere  and 
pie,  — nor  this  as  the  mere  bounty  of  his  JhdUM  of  C^owmmeni,  p.  5. 
gracious  oondetcentSmt)  Init  as  the  disoharge 
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Freadimaii  of  democracy  in  England,  but  with  no  defined  ideas  upon  the 
iobject.  Both  evidently  use  the  word  as  signifying  a  wild  enthusiasm  that 
frsdnates  the  common  mind  with  its  Utopian  promisea,  and  employ  it  to 
designate  a  revolutionary  process  of  popularizing  the  form  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  Fanaticism  is  not  democrac}',  nor  is  democracy 
the  spirit  of  revolution.  Excess  of  any  kind  does  not  make  a  part  of  its 
d^nition.  What  more  gentle  than  the  playfld  zephyr  upon  the  ^olian  Ljtc, 
ix  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  tornado  rushing  in  its  fury  over  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  and  yet,  both  are  produced  hj  the  same  cause,  modified 
only  in  degree.  So  of  man.  The  fhculties  and  passions  of  the  soul  that 
eombine  in  their  activity  to  form  the  noblest  and  loveliest  characters, 
when  duLfed  by  wrong,  or  stung  by  insult  and  centred  in  the  common  mul- 
titude and  directed  by  the  voice  of  phrensy,  —  produce  a  storm  of  terror 
Biingled  with  detestation,  infinitely  more  fHghtAil  than  the  dark  and  devas- 
tatii^  gusts  and  whirls  of  elemental  war.  The  natural  agents  most  em- 
ployed to  bless  mankind,  when  perverted  or  undirected,  often  become  the 
instrumentalities  of  the  greatest  evik.  While  science  cannot  be  made 
Ksponsible  fbr  the  violences  or  excesses  of  nature,  it  is  unreasonable  to  hold 
democracy  as  accountable  f<Nr  the  excesses  of  mind.  It  neither  seeks  to 
produce  them,  nor  willin^y  yields  to  their  sway. 

Equal  rights,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  wants  and  condition  of 
tiie  people,  is  but  another  term  for  universal  justice,  demanding  the  nicest 
discrimination  of  principles,  and  the  most  careftil  adjustment  of  interests* 
The  standard  of  democracy,  the  government  of  the  people,  can  permit  no  le- 
dundancy  of  privilege,  nor  inequality  of  benefit.  So  fiu*  as  possible,  all  must 
be  served  alike,  whether  to  enjoy  or  to  differ.  Democracy  is  strictly  a 
sdence  of  government,  and  ^^it  aims,  like  other  sciences,  at  truth,  and 
advances,  pari  paami,  with  its  develc^mients."  More  than  this,  it  is  a  system 
ef  govonment  biased  upon  common  sense,  strictly  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
condition  of  the  people.  It  is  simple,  plain,  economical,  comprehensive  and 
just.  Any  excess,  that  favors  or  injures  any  one,  or  any  daaa,  that  can  be 
avoided,  is  not  only  a  special  evil,  but  a  general  calamity.  It  is  anti-dem- 
ocratic. The  abuses  of  democracy  is  quite  another  subject,  for  it  is  an  old 
proverb  that  ^^the  best  things  when  abused  bec<»ne  the  wqcst.'' 

De  Tooqueville,  with  his  deep  sensibility  and  characteristic  sincerity, 
approaches  the  subject  with  sentiments  of  mingled  awe  and  reverence. 
He  cannot  doubt  the  teachings  of  history,  and  yet  he  trembles  when  he 
attempts  to  draw  a  line  between  the  errors  of  man  and  the  will  of  God.  He 
sees  the  problems  of  the  past  as  solved  by  Providence,  —  but  he  is  bewildered 
by  the  fearftd  {nroblems  of  the  pfesent,  wjien  philosophy  assumes  to  speak 
the  language  of  prophecy. 
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He  says, — ^^  If  we  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervals  of  fifty 
3'ear8,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  centur}',  we  shall  invariably  perceive  that 
a  twofold  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society.  The  noble  has 
gone  down  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the  roturier  has  gone  up ;  the  one  de- 
scends as  the  other  rises.  £very  half-century  brings  them  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  the}'  will  very  shortly  meet. 

'^  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  Whithersoever  we 
turn  our  eyes  we  shall  witness  the  same  continual  revolution  throughout  the 
whole  of  Christendom. 

''  The  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have  everywhere  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  democracy ;  all  men  have  aided  it  by  their  exertions ;  those 
who  have  intentionally  labored  in  its  cause,  and  those  who  have  served  it 
unwittingly ;  those  who  have  fought  for  it,  and  those  who  have  declared 
themselves  its  opponents,  —  have  all  been  driven  along  in  the  same  track, 
have  all  labored  to  one  end,  some  ignorantly  and  some  unwillingly ;  all  have 
been  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

^^  The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions  is,  therefore,  a 
providential  fact,  and  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Divine  decree  : 
it  is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  interference ;  and 
all  events,  as  well  as  all  men,  contribute  to  its  progress. 

*'  Would  it,  then,  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  social  impulse  which  dates 
from  so  far  back,  can  be  checked  by  the  efforts  of  a  generation  ?  Is  it  credible 
that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the  feudal  system  and  vanquished 
kings,  will  respect  the  citizen  and  the  capitalist  ?  Will  it  stop  now  that  it  is 
grown  so  strong  and  its  adversaries  so  weak  ? 

*^  None  can  say  which  way  we  are  going,  for  all  terms  of  comparison  are 
wanting:  the  equality  of  conditions  is  more  complete  in  the  Christian 
countries  of  the  present  day,  than  it  has  been  at  any  time,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  world ;  so  that  the  extent  of  what  already  exists  prevents  us  from  fore> 
seeing  what  may  be  yet  to  come. 

*^The  whole  book  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public  ('^Democracy  in 
America")  has  been  written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  religious 
dread  produced  in  the  author's  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  so  irresistible 
a  revolution,  which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  spite  of  such  amazing 
obstacles,  and  which  is  still  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  it  has 
made. 

^^  It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to  disclose  to 
us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  will ;  we  can  discern  them  in  the  habitual 
course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  tendency  of  events :  I  know,  with- 
out a  special  revelation,  that  the  planets  move  in  the  orbits  traced  by  the 
Creator's  finger. 
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''If  the  men  of  our  time  were  led  by  attentive  observation  and  by  sincere 
reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of 
social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and  future  of  their  history,  this  solitary 
truth  would  confer  the  sacred  character  of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change. 
To  attempt  to  check  democracy  would  be  in  that  case  to  resist  the  will  of 
God ;  and  the  nations  would  then  be  constrained  to  make  the  best  of  the 
social  lot  awarded  to  them  by  Providence. 

''  The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most  alarming 
spectacle ;  the  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so  strong  that  it  can- 
not be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  3*et  so  rapid  that  it  cannot  be  guided :  their 
late  is  in  their  hands*;  yet  a  little  while  and  it  may  be  so  no  longer. 

'^The  first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed  upon  those  who  direct  our 
affairs  is  to  educate  the  democracy ;  to  warm  its  faith,  if  that  be  possible ;  to 
pnrify  its  morals ;  to  direct  its  energies ;  to  substitute  a  knowledge  of  business 
for  its  inexperience,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  true  interests  for  its  blind 
propensities ;  to  adapt  its  government  to  time  and  place,  and  to  modify-  it  in 
compliance  with  the  occurrences  and  the  actors  of  the  age.  A  new  science 
of  politics  is  indispensable  to  a  new  world."  ^ 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  mSTORY. 

In  writing  a  history,  whether  it  be  of  science,  man,  or  of  nations,  the 
mind  is  influenced  by  certain  definite  motives  in  respect  to  the  development 
of  principles.  The  study  of  events,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
phenomena  connected  with  mind,  condition  or  happiness,  should  result  in 
opening  to  the  understanding  certain  Aindamental  principles,  which  discover 
not  only  the  great  objects  of  life,  but  the  surest  means  of  their  accomplish- 
ment. To  assert,  therefore,  the  following  propositions,  will  not  be  deemed 
too  formal  by  the  reader,  when  he  is  assured  that  the  chief  motive  in  their 
assertion  is  to  Insure  distinctness  and  simplicity.  They  are  stated  consec- 
utively, that  their  lof^esl  relations  may  more  readily  be  seen. 

I.  That  man  is  capable  of  infinite  progress,  as  the  agent  of  knowledge 
and  the  seeker  of  power,  n.  That  his  sphere  of  action  embraces  (1st), 
Duties  to  himself  and  society,  (2d),  Duties  to  the  nation  of  his  nativity, 
(dd),  Duties  to  the  world,  and  (4th),  Duties  to  God.  111.  That  the  prop- 
osition premising  capacity  for  progress,  comprehends  certainty.  IV.  That 
certainty  of  fact  implies  certainty  of  means.  V.  That  certainty  of  means  im- 
plies knowledge  and  certainty  of  success ;  and,  YI.  That  certainty  of  success 
is  a  fact  proved  both  by  the  history  of  nations  and  by  the  condition  of  man. 

^  '*  Democracy  in  America,"  pp.12,  18,  written  1886. 
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In  view  ci  theses  propositions^  to  be  considered  as  one  of  a  collecti^^  and 
relative  character,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  review  of  history  to  show- 
that  the  destiny  of  man  is  that  of  perpetual  advancement  in  knowledge,  free- 
dom and  happiness,  and  that  Dekoor^ct  is  the  great,  instrument  by  which 
these  ends  are  tor  be  accomplished. 

It  is  a  singular  perversity  of  intellect,  which  has  charaeteriaed  almost  every 
age,  that,  while  physical  results  are  traced  with  a  conMence  and  certainty 
that  give  no  place  to  doubt,  the  moral  world  is  practically  looked  upon  as 
subjected  to  no  rule  but  that  of  chance,  and  without  any  recognition  of  fiin-> 
damental  laws. 

If  we  turn  to  the^  physical  sciences,  we  And  each  defined  with  a  distinct  view 
oftheir  elements  and  objects.  There  is  na  ambiguity  or  uncertainty.  A  prop- 
osition is  either  proved  to  be  true,  or  shown  to  be  false.  Why  may  not  a 
more  exact  method  be  adopted  in  the  study  of  history,  so  as  to  insure  an 
ax;curate  knowledge  of  events  as  causes,  and.  arrive  at  a- similar  result,  that 
the  inquirer  may  be  able  to  solve  with  more  clearness  the  great  problems  of 
man's  capability  and  destiny?  To  show*  that  virtue  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  happiness,  crime  with  miser}-,  and*  industry  with  thrift  and  con- 
tent? To  show  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  an  eternal  principle,  and  that 
nations  are  destined  to  be  blessed  by  its  unconquerable  presence  ?  To  show 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  knowledge  to  disarm  tyranny,  and  to  dispel  supersti- 
tion? To  show  that  life  is  but  a  warfare  between  the  elements  of  good  and 
evil,  and  that  linlimited  confidence  in  Grod  is  victory  on  the  side  of  human- 
ity ?  ^  To  show  that  nations  ruled  by  wisdom  must  prosper j  and  that  nations 
governed  by  a  disregard  to  justice  must  fall?  To  show  that  kings  and  em- 
perors are  to  become  as  nothing  —  the  people  everything  ?* — and  that  what- 

^  These  great  and  beautiflil  truths  are  illos-  Hat  t "    And  he  answered,  '*  Nothing. "  — 

tnited  by  ProTidence.   The  principle  of  good  "  What  ought  it  to  be  ?  "  •—  <*  Everything. " 
in  nature  is  admirably  expressed  by  Baron 

Humboldt :     "  The  erer  restless  impulsive        That  the  people  think  and  discriminate 

force  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  things,"  i«  no  modem  feet    Nearly  2000  years   B. 

he  says,  "  incessantly  struggles  against  the  C,   in  the    Chinese  Empire  — there  were 

operation  of  every  pernicious    institution,  two  parties  described  in  ballads.     The  boys 

while  it  promotes  as  actively  everything  of  ^ere  taught  to  sing:  "He  who  has  estab- 

a  beneficial  tendency  ;  so  that  we  may  ac-  lishcd  the  multitude  of  us  people  is  none 

cept  it  in  the  highest  sense  as  true,  that  the  other  than  your  Eminence;  (Emperor)  we 

sum  of  evil  produced  at  any  time,  even  by  know  and  understand  nothing,  but  to  obey 

the  most  determined  eagerness  and  activity,  the  Emperor's  laws."    There  were  some  old 

can  never  equal  the  fair  amount  of  good  men,  however,  who  smote   the  clods,  and 

that  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  spontane-  sang  along  the  roads,  saying,  —  "At  sun- 

ously    effected."  —  The   Sphere    and  Dur  rise  we  engage  in  labor,  and  at  sunset  we 

ties  of  GovemTMniy  p.  42.  rest;  we  dig  our  own  wells  and  drink;  we 

*  In  reference  to  France,  the  Abb6  Sieyes  plough  our  own  fields  and  eat;  what  docs 

asked  this  question:  "What  is  the  Uers^  the  Emperofs  strength  avail  us?" 
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ever  we  think  o;  do  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  great  plan  of  Divine  Pro^i* 
denoe,  as  to  what  we  are,  and  are  to  be  ? 

A  distinguished  thinker  uses  the  following  language : 

^^In  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical  world,  nothing  is  anomalous; 
notiiing  is  unnatural ;  nothing  is  strange.  All  is  order,  symmetry  and  law. 
There  are  opposites,  but  there  are  no  contradictions.  In  the  character  of  a 
nation,  inconsistency  is  impossible.  Such,  however,  is  stilL  the  backward 
condition  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  so  evil  and  jaundiced  an  eye  do  we 
approach  the  greatest  problems,  that  not  only  common  writers,  but  even 
men  firom  whom  better  things  might  be  hoped,  are  on  this  point  involved  in 
constant  confusion,  perplexing  themselves  and  their  readers  by  speaking  of 
inconsistency  as  if  it  were  a  quality  belonging  to  the  subject  which  they 
investigate,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  is,  a  measure  of  their  own  igno- 
rance. It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  remove  this  ignorance,  by 
showing  that  the  movements  of  nations  are  perfectly  regular,  and  that,  like 
all  other  movements,  they  are  solely  determined  by  their  antecedents.  If  he 
cannot  do  this,  he  is  no  historian.  He  may  be  an  annalist,  or  a  biographer, 
or  a  chronicler ;  but  higher  than  that  he  cannot  rise,  unless  he  is  imbued  with, 
that  spirit  of  science  which  teaches  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of 
uniform  sequence ;  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  that  certain  events  having  al- 
ready happened,  certain  other  events  corresponding  to  them  will  also  happen.'' 
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The  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  though  brief  and  allegorical,  breathes  the 
spirit  of  love  in  its  teachings  of  gradual  development.  From  chaos  to 
order,  from  substance  to  form,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  light  to  beauty, 
and  from  organized  matter  to  production,  may  be  seen  the  diversified  ele- 
ments of  a  world  springing  into  harmonious  being  and  living  action. 

In  alluding  to  early  history,  reference  cannot  be  made  with  so  much  con- 
fidence to  events,  which  are  but  imperfectly  stated,  as  to  the  spirit  of  history 
itself.  Its  recitals  are  poetic,  and  knowledge  may  be  gathered  from  the  lofty 
sentiment  which  pervades  them.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  author  of 
much  merit  that,  ^'  All  that  can  make  man  happy  upon  earth,  and  bear  him 
rejoicing  up  to  heaven,  has  its  beginning  and  its  end  in  the  worship  of  his 
Creator."  ^  The  Hebrew  knew  no  government  but  that  of  God,  and  was 
influenced  by  no  power  but  that  of  divinity.  "  Wherever  the  Israelite 
tamed,  he  was  reminded,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  "  of  the  presence  of  his 
Grod  and  of  his  King.     His  King  was  in  heaven,  his  God  was  on  earth."  * 

The  history  of  Moses  is  an  important  source  of  instruction,  in  so  far  as  it 

1  Eliof  J  Boman  Liberty.  >  Ih. 
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relates  to  the  condition  of  society  in  its  earliest  periods.  In  it  is  found  a 
vivid  description  of  an  oppressive  government,  of  a  people  struggling  for 
libertj',  and  of  a  government  party  employing  all  the  engines  of  its  authority 
to  oppose  the  party  of  freedom,  vrhich  is  designated  as  the  party  of  the  Lord. 
There  the  reader  finds  a  lawgiver  of  supematm*al  energies,  asking  wisdom 
of  his  Maker  to  dispense  to  the  people,  that  they  might  understand  their 
rights,  their  duties  and  necessities.  He  consults  for  them  with  a  lively  concern, 
and  predicts  with  truthful  precision  the  blessings  which  flow  from  obedience 
to  just  laws,  from  habits  of  industry,  and  the  inevitable  penalties  whicli 
await  all  who  are  wilfriUy  indifferent  to  their  requisitions. 

Some  profit  might  be  derived  from  a  study  of  Eg}'pt,  China,^  and  other 
ancient  empires,  by  noting,  so  far  as  we  should  be  able  to  do  from  the  un- 
certain sources  of  hLstorj',  the  various  causes  of  their  growth,  changes  or 
decay ;  but  we  are  admonished  by  the  limits  of  this  work  to  confine  our  re- 
marks to  such  nations  as  will  best  illustrate  the  great  topics  to  be  discussed. 
These  earl}'  periods  are  alluded  to  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  for  the 
subject  under  consideration  the  most  extended  inquiry,  with  the  conviction 
that  the  reader  will  flnd  ample  historical  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the 
elements  of  national  existence  before  the  Christian  era  are  constantly  being 
reproduced  by  the  people  and  rulers  of  modem  times,  though  in  new  and  ad- 
vanced combinations.^ 


INTERPRETATION  OF  LANGUAGE  —  UNCERTAINTIES  OF  HISTORY. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Thierry  that  "  the  situation  of  civilized  men  varies 
and  renews  itself  incessantly.    Every  century  that  passes  over  a  people 

1  Yn,  Emperor  of  China,   2204  B.   C,  pore    monarchy,   sometimes    theocracy   or 

suspended   bells,   drums,    musical    stones,  democracy,  that  'prevails ;  but  each  in  its 

rattles  and  tambours,  for  the  service  of  the  turn  prevails  cdfaipletely.     Modem  Europe 

scholars  who  came  from  all  quarters;   say-  presents Vs  with  examples  of  aU  systems,  of 

ing,  —  "He  who  wishes  to  guide  me  in  the  all  experiments  of  social  organization ;  pure 

right  way,  may  beat  the  drum ;  he  who  can  and  mixed  monarchies,  theocracies,  repub- 

instruct  n^c  in  rectitude,  may  ring  the  bell ;  lies,  more  or  less    aristocratic,  have  thus 

he  who  may  have  any  business  to  inform  thrived     simultaneously,    one    beside    the 

me  of,   may  spring  the  rattle;  those  who  other;  and,  notwithstanding  their  diversity, 

have  any  complaint  to  make,  may  strike  they  have  all  a  certain  resemblance,  a  cer- 

the  musical  stones ;  while  those  who  have  a  tain  fitmily  likeness,  which  it  is  impossible 

cause  to  try,  —  may  shake  the  tambour."  to  mistake.**  —  JK«<.  Civ,  of  Europe,  Yoh. 

What  could  be  more  democratic  in  an  em-  i,  p.  24.    In  this  diversity  of  form  we  find 

peror?  the  elements  of  progress.    As    society  ad- 

*"In  ancient  times,"  says  M.   Guizot,  vances,  diversity  lessens,  and  unity  is  ap- 

**  at  every  great  epoch,  all  societies  seem  proached. 
cast  in  the  same  mould:  it  is  sometitaieA 
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leaves  a  difTerent  mode  of  life,  different  iDterest,  different  wants,  from  what 
it  fonnd.  But  in  this  Buccession  of  different  states  language  does  not  change 
so  rapidly  as  things,  and  it  is  rare  that  new  facts  meet  at  any  given  point 
with  new  signs  that  express  them."  ^ 

The  importance  of  this  practical  view  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
modes  of  expression  employed  by  rude  and  ignorant  nations  are  general!}' 
hyperbolical ;  and  when  we  consider  that  every  age,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  periods,  has  its  own  standard  of  justice  and  refinement,  its  own  schools 
of  thought,  and  its  own  habits  and  customs,  corresponding  to  the  varying 
peculiarities  of  people,  government  and  institutions,  we  cannot  long  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  prolific  sources  of  the  uncertainties  of  histor3\  In 
the  transmission  of  knowledge  from  the  ancient  philosopher  and  orator  to 
modern  times,  the  scholar  of  each  succeeding  period  is  ambitious  to  afford  to 
his  generation  an  improved  translation,  a  more  polished  diction  of  the  class- 
ics, adding  glory  to  the  heroes  and  wisdom  to  the  philosophers  of  history. 
The  goodness  of  the  great  becomes  magnified,  the  learning  of  the  sage  exag- 
gerated, and  the  patriotism  of  the  lawgiver  exalted.  The  story  of  the 
battle-field,  the  loves  of  the  poets,  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  rostrum,  and 
the  stately  dignity  of  a  Plato,  a  Lycurgus,  a  Csesar,  or  a  Pompc}',  and  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  regal  splendor,  are  too  often  made  the  standards  of 
present  moral  endeavor,  and  the  ornaments  of  modem  descriptions  of  great- 
ness. A  man  of  slight  knowledge  among  the  ancients  was  more  the  prodigy 
of  his  period  than  the  nK)st  learned  man  of  modem  times. 

In  speaking  of  great  men,  M.  Guizot  seems  to  have  surrendered  his  usual 
powers  of  analysis  to  the  counsels  of  his  fears,  when  he  saj's,  ^^  From  the 
time  when  labor  has  been  free,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  for  all,  the 
number  of  men  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  first  ranks  in  the  liberal 
professions  has  not  sensibly  increased.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
now  more  great  lawyers  or  physicians,  more  men  of  science  or  letters  of  the 
first  order,  than  there  were  formerly.  It  is  the  men  of  the  second  order,  and 
the  obscure  and  idle  multitude,  that  are  multiplied."  ^ 

M.  Guizot  seems  to  forget  that,  as  the  masses  of  society  are  elevated  by 
the  increasing  means  of  genius  and  education,  and  as  the  professors  of  learn- 
ing become  more  numerous,  the  standard  of  greatness  is  much  liigher  than 
formerl3%  The  possession  of  knowledge  in  ancient  times  was  deemed  almost 
as  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  or  as  within  the  sphere  of  theocratic 
rule.  If  a  philosopher  arose  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  people,  he  was 
directly  claimed  as  the  companion  for  princes.  Men  of  science  seldom  con- 
descended to  teach  the  ignorant,  except  to  excite  their  sentiment  of  wonder, 
and  the  ignorant  esteemed  it  presumption  to  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of  the 

*  Hiat  EsBays,  p.  25.  *  Democracy  in  France,  p.  83^ 
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mysteries  of  mind.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  spreading  light  of 
Christian  civilization  renders  less  certain  or  difficult  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opments of  genius,  so  much  as  it  tends  to  advance  the  common  mind  to  the 
dignity  of  enlightened  endeavors  and  intelligent  appreciation. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  hallucinations  of  history  sometimes  shine  with 
a  borrowed  light,  and  add  to  the  spirit  of  ambitious  endeavor.  In  actual 
ignorance  of  the  powers  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  orators  of  all  coming 
time  may  hold  them  up  as  models,  to  be  reached,  —  though  many  of  modem 
times  may  have  surpassed  them  in  eloquence,  and  died  without  a  name  for 
posterity.  Darkness  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  appreciation  of  light ; 
and  when  sunshine  is  perpetual,  it  ceases  to  be  prized  as  a  blessing,^  thus 
showing  that  the  sources  of  mental  activity  exist  less  in  what  we  see  and 
possess,  than  in  what  we  think  and  feel  of  what  has  been  or  may  be. 

Impressed  with  such  considerations  of  allowance,  we  may  speak  of  the 
Eepublics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  not  commit  the  common  error  of  meas- 
uring  their  sources  of  power,  or  causes  of  decay,  by  a  standard  of  a  doubtful 
Bcale. 


REPUBLICS  OF  GBEECE  AND  ROME. 

The  language  of  politics  remains  essentially  unchanged,  though  varied  in 
application.  What  sovereignty,  submission,  government,  people,  were  to 
Athens  or  Rome,  they  are  essentially  to  the  nations  of  to-day.  These  words 
indicate  the  relations,  but  not  the  conditions,  of  power.  The  relations  of 
duty  are  pecpetual,  but  capacity  may  be  adjusted  to  a  low  or  to  a  high 
standard. 

If  we  study  the  harmony  of  historj^,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  a  state  of  society  so  entirely  difTerent 
from  that  of  modern  times,  that  we  are  led  to  exercise  great  care  in  building 
theories  upon  comparisons.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  allude  to 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  commenced  their 
growth  with  the  rudest  elements  of  societ}^  and  gradually  added  to  their 
sources  of  power,  prosperity  and  character,  by  means  of  a  special  domestic 
activity  in  combination  with  a  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  foreigners.  They 
were  advanced  by  the  spirit  of  democracy ;  and  though  they  were  occasionally 
interrupted,  by  departures  from  the  principle,  in  their  periods  of  decline,  still, 
all  their  great  and  glorious  conquests  may  be  traced  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  resjponding  to  the  demands  of  a  liberal  government.  A  careftil  study 
of  history  does  not  end  in  wonder  why  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome 

^  In  latitudes  where  the  temperature  of    cloud  or  a  storm  is  hailed  with  enthosiastic 
wlhe.  climate  is  uniformi  and  the  sky  clear,  a    demonatrations  of  joy. 
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were  not  sayed  by  democracy,  but  in  the  logical  conviction  which  comes  from 
knowledge  that  their  civilization  was  too  limited,  too  partial  and  too  feeble,  to 
be  continued,  except  in  dissolution,  and  in  renewed  combinations  of  a  higher 
life  and  a  more  extended  philosophy. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  different  cities  of  Greece  were  made  up  of 
men  of  different  origin,  tastes  and  endowments.  Each  class  had  its  peculiar 
sphere  of  activity ;  each  developed  a  different  portion  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  each  produced  its  own  proper  results ;  and  all  found  decay  in  the  univer- 
sal law  of  death  to  the  partial  or  artificial  conditions  of  ignorance,  and  to 
the  rule  of  injustice. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  quick  and  bold,  but  they  were  deficient  in  the 
elements  of  endurance.  They  were  in  some  degree  intellectual,  but  their 
tastes   tended  rather  to  the  refinements  of  art  than  to  solid  attainments. 

They  were  industrious,  and  loved  peace ;  but  the  products  of  their  labor 
were  dissipated  by  licentious  habits  and  luxurious  living.  What  was  design- 
ed by  Providence  to  give  the  comforts  of  life  to  a  nation  proved  fatal  to 
them  as  a  people.^  If  they  were  sometimes  patriotic,  they  were  often  treach- 
erous, and  though  evidently  of  a  pacific  disposition,  compared  with  other 
people  of  the  same  period,  they  were  broken  into  numerous  factions,  and 
failed  to  realize  that  unity  of  character  and  purpose  so  necessary  to  the 
permanency  of  national  power.  They  announced  their  laws  and  administered 
justioe  with  an  apparent  show  of  respect  for  the  will  of  the  people ;  but  they 
permitted  no  citizen  to  propose  reform  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being 
rendered  infamous  by  failure ;  and  if  they  had  any  conception  of  equal  rights 
defined  by  law,  they  were  shamefrdly  faithless  to  their  own  avowed  principles 
by  a  resort  to  ostracism^  to  remedy  an  evil  arising  from  jealousy  by  a  total 
disregard  of  the  most  obvious  ri^ts  of  humanity.  Their  concentration  of 
genius  upon  the  fine  arts  gave  them  a  golden  age,  which  will  ever  stand  as  a 
shining  monument  to  their  matchless  achievements.  But  their  sculptors  and 
painters  quarried  but  a  single  vein  of  the  human  mind ;  and  their  productions 
of  skill  and  beauty  served  rather  to  increase  their  pride  and  vanity  than  to 
extend  the  domain  of  wisdom.  It  has  been  said,  that  "while  the  object  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  the  ignoble 
subject  of  Homer's  Iliad  is  the  rage  of  Achilles.''  Their  passions  were  alive 
to  the  externals  of  nature,  to  the  personal  relations  of  individuals ;  but  they 
accomplished  but  little  toward  maturing  a  judgment  that  could  either  point 
out  or  supply  the  legitimate  wants  of  society,  or  comprehend  the  government 
of  a  nation.^ 

^  Aiistotle  said  of  the  Athenians,  '*  That  *  ''  It  is  customary,"  says  an  intelligent 
tfaey  hare  both  wheat  and  laws :  the  wheat  writer,  ''  to  contrast  the  fall  of  Athens  with 
they  make  use  of,  the  laws  not"  her  greatness  at  one  time,  and  to  attribute 

that  £ei11  to  her  democracy.    It  seems  to  be 
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In  noticing  the  Republic  of  Lacedjsmon,  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  exam- 
ine the  ingenious  theories  of  writers  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
government  instituted  by  Lycurgus,  all  of  them  being  worthy  of  perusal, 
though  no  one  having  the  merit  of  presenting  an  analysis  not  liable  to  some 
objection. 

Lycurgus  was  doubtless  influenced  by  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  results  of 
experience.  He  was  of  the  eclectic  school,  and  evidently'  endeavored  to 
select  the  best  features  of  the  governments  of  foreign  nations  which  he 
visited,  and  to  reject  whatever  he  supposed  had  resulted  in  more  evil  than 
good.^  In  his  studies  he  saw  national  strength  in  a  hardy  and  a  military 
race.  To  him  the  physical  world  controlled  the  moral,  —  and  yet  he  ac- 
knowledged a  power  above  it.  He  saw  that  unity  of  character  could  only 
come  from  isolation,  and  that  the  foreign  element  rendered  a  people  doubtftd. 
He  saw  that  commerce  engendered  selfishness,  which  was  inconsistent  with 
patriotism ;  and  that  money , though  a  convenient  servant,  was  a  corrupting  and 
debasing  master .^  As  he  considered  his  mission  to  be  that  of  a  ruler  and 
lawgiver,  the  state  was  paramount  to  all  other  interests.  He  sought  for 
sources  of  strength  in  system  which  only  come  fVom  character.  He  circum- 
scribed his  views  to  embrace  only  what  concerned  his  own  nation,  leaving  a 
similar  independence  to  others.  The  individual  was  lost  in  the  republic. 
He  not  onl}"  sought  to  control  the  elements  of  power,  but  to  shut  out^  or 
literally  to  close,  the  conjectured  sources  of  weakness,  as  if  human  nature 
could  be  expelled  from  the  human  breast.  The  romance  of  love  was  re- 
garded as  unmanly ;  the  domestic  affections,  selfish.  The  fine  arts  and  the 
refinements  of  society  were  looked  upon  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  state, 
and  whatever  bore  the  features  of  effeminacy  was  held  in  public  contempt. 
A  cursory  view  of  his  system  shows  that  he  saw  danger  in  the  partialities  of 
parental  love,  danger  in  the  affections  of  woman,  and  danger  in  whatever  did 
not  directly  tend  to  the  perfecting  of  the  physical  man,  to  the  power  of 


forgotten,  that,  but  for  her  democracy,  she  *  As  money  is  a  conventional  power,  and 

ncYcr  would  have  had  a  place  from  which  exists  only  by  legislation,  for  the  convenience 

to  fall."  of  society,  as  a  certificate  of  value,  Lycnr- 

^  Plutarch  says,   that  Lycurgus,   on  re-  gus  sought  to  protect    it  from  abuse,  by 

turning,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  keeping  it  to  its  le^mate  uses.     His  money 

v/liich  he  had  spent  in  Crete,  Egypt,  Africa,  was  but  a  small  improvement  upon  the  an- 

Spain  and  Asia,  in   conference  with    the  dent  system  of  barter.     The  sum  of  ten 

bamed  men  of  all  these  countries,  and  in  mtnce — equal  to  about   one   hundred  and 

the  study  of  their  laws  and  governments,  fifty  dollars — would,  in  the  Spartan  money, 

conceived  the  great  design  of  entirely  new  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  fill  a  large  apartment, 

modelling  the  laws  and  constitution  of  liis  and  could  not  be  transported  without  a  yoke 

country,  then  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  of  oxen, 
imperfection. 
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the  citizen,  to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  soldier,  and  the  unity  of  the 
rqmblic.^ 

Such  a  system  of  government  was  not  established  without  great  and 
original  energies  of  mind,  nor  without  great  difficulty.^  It  exhibits  a  theory 
which  embraces  contradictory  elements ;  and,  while  it  provides  with  a  careAil 
hand  for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  a  portion  of  the  human  faculties,  it 
proscribes  and  prohibits  the  activity  of  all  the  rest.  But  half  of  the  man  is 
rec<^nized  and  acknowledged.  The  visible  results  of  the  Creator's  might 
were  locked  upon  as  causes,  —  but  the  spirit  of  his  love,  which  clothes  a  world 
in  beauty,  was  undiscovered.  More  confidence  was  shown  in  the  physical 
than  in  the  moral  nature  of  man ;  and,  while  all  the  benefits  were  demande<i 
which  help  to  build  up  a  state,  the  nation  was  counted  nothing  be3'ond  its 
own  sphere.  The  state  claimed  to  encourage  and  protect  the  true  interests 
of  man,  and  yet  esteemed  the  objects  of  life  as  beneath  its  dignitj*.  It 
mistook  the  ultimate  formations  of  society  for  the  social  and  domestic  duties 
of  life ;  and,  while  it  was  alive  to  everything  which  promised  protection  and 
defence,  it  discovered  the  singular  absurdity  of  having  nothing  to  defend. 

The  republic  of  Lacedtemon  was  more  like  a  standing  army,  permanently 
encamped,  than  a  nation ;  and  the  people  more  like  soldiers  than  citizens. 
Thus  we  have  another  example  of  a  republic  based  upon  a  limited  portion  of 
the  human  faculties.  It  made  but  a  partial  provision  for  the  whole  nature 
of  man,  and  the  n^lected  faculties  rebelled  against  the  unnatural  outrage.^ 

The  people  of  Athens  were  false  to  humanity,  by  their  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  fine  arts  and  poetry,  as  if  luxuries  were  the  sole  objects  of  life ;  and  the 
Lacedsemonians  committed  a  similar  error,  by  opposing,  though  from  motives 
of  an  opposite  character,  all  the  refinements  of  society,  —  as  if  war  was  to 
be  the  final  destiny  of  nations.    Both  stand  as  representatives  of  extreme 


1  Chfldren  in  Sparta  were  not  considered  dtizena  excited  snch  commotion  that,  in  a 

as  belonging  to  the  indiridoal  parenta,  but  popular  tumult,   he  had  one  of  his  eyes 

to  the  state.     After  the  performance  of  the  beaten  out. 

first  maternal  duties,  the  youth  were  edu-  '*  It  is  false,"  says  Thierry,  *' that  assem- 

cated  at  the  charge  of  the  public ;  and  eyery  bled  men  ever  gave  themselves  up  to  one 

citizen  had  aa    much    authority  over    his  amongst  them,  permitting  him  to  arrange, 

neighbours  children  as  over  his  own.     Slaves,  and,  as  it  is  expressed,  to  constitute  them 

in  the  same  manner,  were  a  species  of  com-  in  his  own  way.**    It  is  remarked  by  Fer- 

mon  property.     Every  man  might  make  use  guson,  that  **  we  must  somewhat  mistrust 

of  his  neighbor's  slaves,  and  hunt,  as  Xeno-  what  tradition  teaches  us  respecting  ancient 

phon  informs  us,  not  only  with  his  neigh-  legislators  and  founders  of  kingdoms.    The 

bor^s  servants,  but  with  his  dogs  and  horses,  plans  which  are  supposed  to  have  proceeded 

'  Although    it  was   said   by  Plato    that  flrom  them  were,  probably,  only  the  conse- 

Lycnrgns    "  appeared   like    a    god    among  quences  of  an  anterior  situation.** 

men,"  stiH,  hia  regulation  of  the  ^et  of  >he  *  Still,  there  were  two  parties.    The  re- 
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experiments  to  illustrate  the  results  of  opposite  causes;  and  both  afford 
examples  to  prove  that  no  nation  can  continue  permanently  to  exist  and 
prosper  while  it  neglects  to  provide  for  the  development  of  all  the  flmda- 
mental  faculties  of  man. 


BEPUBLIC  OF  BOME. 

Turning  to  Ancient  Rome,  a  people  is  found  early  inspired  by  motives 
of  ambition  to  control,  and  who  were  favored  by  unusual  endowments  of 
courage  and  firmness.  Its  early  kings  are  represented  as  men  of  great 
energy;  and,  though  the  territory  said  to  have  been  marked  out  by 
Romulus  was  small,  still  theii*  policy  had  no  limits,  and  they  seem  to  have 
had  an  intuitive  perception  of  many  of  those  elements  of  growth  which  give 
power  to  a  people  and  greatness  to  a  nation. 

Their  ambition  was  not  satisfied  by  the  control  of  a  domestic  policy,  and 
they  early  discovered  a  spirit  to  extend  their  possessions  and  to  add  to  their 
population.  They  appear  to  have  been  divested  of  the  natural  prejudices 
peculiar  to  the  races,  and  to  have  relied  with  great  confidence  upon  a  com- 
mon union  of  people,  of  different  origin,  customs  and  languages.  They  re- 
ceived into  fellowship  strangers  ^  of  every  grade  who  manifested  a  disposition 
to  dwell  among  them ;  and  they  were  surrounded  by  numerous  colonies,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  petty  settlements,  or  towns,  which  were  gradually 
subdued,  and  counted  as  so  many  glorious  conquests.^  The  people  were 
divided  into  two  great  classes, — the  jMtridans^  and  the  plebekma;  or,  as 

tarn  of  the  Heraclid»  gare  two  kings  to  '  "History  of  Civilization  of  Europe,"  \/y 
Lacedsmon.  In  the  partition  of  their  M.  Guizot :  Vol.  i,  p.  27. 
conquests,  Sparta  feU  to  the  share  of  Eurys-  *  The  pairtciaTis  were  the  first  order,  or 
thenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aristode-  nobility,  of  the  Roman  people.  When  the 
mus,  who  agreed  to  a  joint  dominion,  which  constitution  of  Borne  was  monarchical,  they 
should  descend,  in  the  same  manner,  to  elected  the  king;  and  after  the  expulsion 
their  posterity.  The  sovereignty,  split  into  of  the  Tarquins,  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
two  branches,  remained  thus  divided  for  state  —  as  consuls,  praetors,  &c., — were 
about  nine  hundred  years.  Condillac  re-  chosen  from  their  body  for  many  genera- 
marks  that  the  throne  seemed  preserved  in  tions.  Of  the  patricians,  also,  the  senate 
the  line  of  the  Heraclidse,  only  with  the  view  was  composed ;  but,  in  after  times,  both  thia 
of  preventing  any  citizen  from  aspiring  to  and  the  great  magistracies  were  thrown  open 
it ;  and  two  kings  were,  in  reality,  less  dan-  to  the  plebeians.  The  pleheiansy  though 
gerous  to  liberty  than  one,  since  they  con-  personally  independent,  in  early  times  had 
stantly  kept  alive  two  opposite  parties,  each  no  political  power.  The  government  was 
restraining  the  other's  ambition,  and  thus  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  who, 
preventing  all  approach  to  tyranny.  with  their  clients  and  the  king,  formed  the 

original  people.     The  plebeians   gradually 

1  Tacitus,  YoL.  i,  p.  7.  gained  ground,  till,  in  the  last  ages  of  the 
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some  aasert,  but  not  with  much  claim  to  accuracy,  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.^ 

However  obscure  the  early  history  of  Borne  may  be  considered,  it  is 
obviously  certain  that  the  original  settlers  were  not  only  characterized  b}-  a 
singular  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling,  but  b}^  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
principles.  Romulus,  it  is  said  by  the  historian,  was  particular  to  show 
marked  ^^  respect  for  immortality  obtained  by  merit ; "  and  when  he  gave  to 
the  rude  and  uninformed  people  a  body  of  laws,  he  added  to  the  dignity  of 
his  own  carriage  by  assuming  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty,  that  the  occasion 
might  be  remembered  and  respected. 

Livy  claims  for  the  Romans  great  purity  and  magnanimity  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  profound  respect  for  justice.  Perhaps  this  language  might  be 
r^arded,  at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  as  truthAil  and  applicable ;  but 
not  in  the  sense  which  would  be  implied  by  the  use  of  such  terms  at  the 
present  day.  The  same  author,  in  speaking  of  Cincinnatus,  says,  '^  He  was 
the  sole  hope  of  the  empire  of  Rome ; "  and  this  was  at  a  period  when  the 
pomxx>usly  announced  empire  did  not  extend  more  than  twenty  miles  bej'ond 
the  city  !^  To  have  been  so  long  the  mistress  of  the  world,  is  a  fact  that  will 
account  for  much  of  the  extravagance  of  history,  and  for  many  of  the  dis- 
crepancies of  historians.  During  a  portion  of  the  period  of  her  glorious  role, 
she  may  have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  the  first  in  virtue,  as  well  as  the 
first  in  arms.  Admitting  such  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Rome  was  anything  more  than  a  mere  germ  of  what 


repablic,  thej  participated  in  all  the  affairf  a  truly  aristocralic  indignation !     **  From 

of  the  govemment  that  tune,"  says  Titos  liyius,  '*  the  state  was 

1  Lucius  Tarqninius  is  sidd  to  hare  af-  split  into  two  parties.  The  nncomipted 
forded  the  first  instance  of  making  way  to  part  of  the  people,  who  fitrored  and  sup- 
the  crown  by  paying  court  to  the  people,  ported  the  good,  held  one  side ;  the  faction 
and  to  hsLve  made  a  speech  composed  for  of  the  rabble,  the  other."  It  is  not  a  little 
the  purpose  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  remarkable  that  Liyy,  in  making  this  re- 
populace, —  telling  them  that  "it  was  no  mark,  should  have  forgotten  the  eloquent 
new  fiiYor  which  he  solicited ;  if  that  were  speech  of  Cains  Canuleius,  giren  in  his  own 
the  case,  people  might  indeed  be  displeased  work,  who  triumphantly  exhibits  the  achieve- 
and  surprised;  that  he  was  not  the  first  ments  of  this  **fiictiOn  of  the  rabble." — (See 
foreigner,  but  the  third  (alluding  to  Tatius  I  bid  Vol.  I,  p  186. 

and  Numa),  who  aimed  at  the  goyemroent  *  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  discredited 

of  Rome."  —  Baker's  Livy,  Vol.  i,  p.  26.  his  own  authority,  by  confessing  the  motives 

When   Caius    Flavins,    son    of   Cneins,  which  led  to  his  extravagant  expressions  in 

grandson  ot  a  freedman,  —  a  notaiy,  in  low  regard  to  the  Romans.    He  dcsu'ed  to  make 

circumstances,   originally,  —was  appointed  a  popular  history,  and  one  that  would  flatter 

eundeadae,  it  excited  great  indignation  in  the  pride  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  inspire 

most  of  the  nobles,  who  laid  aside  their  gold  his  own  countrymen,  the  Greeks,  with  a 

rings  and  bracelets  in  consequence  of  it,—  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of  their  conquerors. 
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civilization  is  in  modem  times.  We  speak  of  civilization  in  the  enlai^d  sense 
of  the  term,  —  as  embracing  the  objects  of  life,  and  the  knowledge  of  things.^ 
It  is  gi^ing  to  the  ancient  Romans  an  enviable  position,  to  concede  an  early 
conception  of  the  grand  outline  of  man's  future  greatness.  That  they  extended 
the  domain  of  mind,  and  exercised  a  greater  number  of  the  human  faculties 
than  any  people  of  a  previous  period,  is  certainly  true.  But  their  labors  were 
rudimental  in  the  formation  of  nations ;  and  though  highly  suggestive,  they 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  great  whole,  detached  from  the  original 
framework  of  their  period,  and  showing  how  much  was  left  to  decay  in  their 
decline,  and  how  little  to  remain  as  the  monuments  of  their  genius  and 
greatness. 

There  is  no  nation  of  ancient  times,  perhaps,  which  better  illustrates  the 
sources  of  prosperity  and  adversity  than  the  Republic  of  Rome.  Its  long 
continued  existence,  and  sovereign  sway,  —  its  universal  control  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  people,  —  placed  within  its  reach  all  the  diversified  elements 
of  power,  and  gave  the  Romans  the  means  of  testing  the  value  of  every 
new  thought,  and  of  trying  every  variety  of  experiment  peculiar  to  their 
times.  They  lived  to  see  i^he  growth  of  habits  which  generations  accumulate, 
and  to  reap  the  reward  of  obedience  to  natural  laws,  or  to  suffer  the  penalties 
which. are  sure  to  follow  their  violation.* 

It  is  a  remark  of  a  learned  historian,  that  ^^  No  nation  has  afforded  a  more 
striking' example  than  the  Romans  have  done  of  the  necessity  of  good  morals 
to  the  prescrv'ation  of  political  libert}',  and  the  happiness  of  the  people."  ' 
This  opinion  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  advice  of  Phocion  to  Aiistias. 
"  Accustom  your  mind,"  said  he, "  to  discern  in  the  prosperity  of  nations,  that 
recompense  which  the  author  of  nature  has  afOixed  to  the  practice  of  virtue  ; 
and  in  their  adversity,  the  chastisement  which  he  has  thought  proper  to 
bestow  on  vice."  ^ 

The  proposition  that  virtue  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  permanent 
prosperit}^  of  a  nation  is  theoretically  admitted  by  all.  But,  in  stating  this, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  add  another,  embracing  the  equal  necessity  of 
knowledge.  It  was  a  remark  of  a  Chinese  historian,  1100  3'ears  B.  C,  in 
speaking  of  the  ancients  of  the  empire,  that  '^  though  they  were  far  advanced 
in  virtue  they  still  warned  and  informed  one  another."     A  virtuous  blind 

1  See   "Republic  of  United    States    of  throw  of  those  free  goyemments.'* — Pari. 

America,"  &c.,  p.  13.  Deb.,  Vol.  v,  p.  980. 

s  *<  It  is  raost  evident,  to  all  such  as  are  in  '  Tytler. 

the  least  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  ^  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  ", The  grandeur 

Roman  histories,"    says  a  writer    in    the  of  Rome  was  the  work  of  many  centuries, 

seventeenth  century,  '*  that  bribery  and  cor-  the  effect  of  much  wisdom,  and  the  price  of 

mpdon  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  over-  much  blood.** 
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man  may  walk  over  a  precipice ;  an  honest  traveller  may  lose  his  way ;  and 
an  athletic  wrestler,  untrained  in  the  art  of  swimming,  may  sink,  powerless, 
in  the  flood.  So  a  well-disposed  people  may  abuse  their  privileges,  and  lose 
their  liberties,  through  ignorance,  —  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  requisite 
means  to  sustain  them.  In  all  such  examples,  the  causes  of  failure  may  be 
mostly  traced  to  defective  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws,  and  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  government. 

Because  the  republic  of  Rome  was  independent  as  a  nation,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Romans  were  free  as  a  people.  The  sources  of  national 
existence  may  spring  frt>m  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  individual  power,  from 
the  conventional  combinations  of  different  races,  or  from  the  development  of 
individual  faculties.  France,  Russia,  Austria,  are  independent  nations ;  but 
their  people  are  far  fi^m  being  free.  Mexico,  and  the  republics  of  South 
America,  are  nominally  independent  nations ;  but  they  stumble  from  consti- 
tutional weakness,  and  are  weighed  down  by  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  and 
blinded  by  the  delusions  of  superstition. 

The  fabled  origin  of  Rome  sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  and  pride  of  her 
people.  Her  founder  was  the  reputed  son  of  Mars;  and  how  true  the 
people  were  to  the  god  of  war  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  closed  but  once  during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.^ 

If  the  Romans  were  brave,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  turbulent ; 
and,  if  patriotic,  that  their  highest  motives  were  those  of  conquest.  Their 
examples  of  magnanimity  were  but  exhibitions  of  pow^ ;  and  their  acts  of 
justice,  condescensions  of  grace.  Their  zeal  for  freedom  was  but  an  unlim- 
ited confidence  in  the  power  of  the  strongest,  and  their  philanthropy  a  pride, 
engendered  in  the  scant  benevolence  of  a  clan,  a  class  or  a  party. 

It  is  a  proverbial  saying,  *^that  the  corruptions  of  the  best  things  are  the 
worst ; "  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  makes  an  application  of  it  to  the  republic  of 
Rome.  Although  the  proverb  may  be  true  to  a  limited  degree,  yet  it  not 
only  fails  to  explain  itself,  but  conveys  an  error  by  implication.  Things  do 
not  become  the  worst  because  they  have  been  the  best ;  for  this  would  be  a 
confusion  of  language,  premising  an  evil  consequence  as  the  effect  of  a  good 
cause.  The  best  things  fail,  because  they  are  not  sustained  bj'  other  things 
to  correspond.  One  good  thing  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  character,  or  to 
save  a  nation.    The  best  and  worst  things  of  a  nation  grow  together,  as  the 

^  This  temple  was  closed  only  daring  the  period  of  Rome's  existence,  —  once  in  the 

time  of  peace.     It  was  during  the  intenrai  reign  of  Numa,  and  the  second  time,  after 

between  the  war  against  the  Cantabri  and  the  lint  Punic  War,  in  the  consulship  of  T. 

tiie  Dalmatian  exx>edition  of  Tiberius,  that  Manlius  Torquatus. — Nichuh/i's  Rome^  Vol. 

Augustus  closed  the  temple  of  Janus.  It  had  r,  p.  89. 
been  closed  only  twice  during  the  whole 
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wheat  and  the  tares  of  the  planter.  But  the  mastery  of  the  good  or  the  evil 
is  only  seen  at  the  harvest-time.^  If  the  worst  things  preyail,  the  best  are 
excluded,  and  a  nation  ceases.  If  the  best  things  prevail,  the  worst  are 
abated,  and  the  nation  is  seen  to  be  one  of  progress. 

A  survey  of  the  vast  field  of  the  past,  as  represented  by  history,  in  which 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  lie  scattered  and  covered  by  the  dust  of 
centuries,  cannot  fail  to  discover  the  crumbling  fragments  of  tyranny,  feroc- 
ity, ignorance,  childish  frivolity,  inordinate  appetite  and  infamy,  mixed  with 
the  huge  piles  of  departed  power  and  grandeur.  The  founder  taking  the 
blood  of  a  brother ;  ^  an  Emperor,  Commodus,  regardless  of  the  decencies  of 
nature,  corrupting  his  own  sisters,  keeping  three  hundred  women,  and  as 
many  boys,  —  to  satisfy  his  digusting  lusts,  and  claiming  of  the  senate  divine 
honors  which  were  granted ;  a  daughter  in  exultation  riding  over  the  dead 
body  of  a  vanquished  father ;  ?  the  wife  of  a  ruler  spitting  upon  the  trunkless 
head  of  a  Cicero,  and  piercing  his  lifeless  tongue  with  a  bodkin ;  *  a  senate 
abased  by  the  childish  act  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  sacred  temple  to  stay 
an  epidemic;  the  Carib  gladiator  desecrating  the  earth  by  his  unholy 
vows,  and  pledging  devotion  to  all  that  is  revolting  and  monstrous;^ 
rulers  that  were  d^raded  by  lust  and  violence,  and  patricians  that  were 

^  Matt.  13 :  25-^.  spit  upon  it,  and,  drawing  out  the  tongue, 

«  When  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  founda.  V^^^"^  i*  ««^«'»^  ^^  ^^  »  *'^>«"^- 
tions  of  Rome,  and  marked  with  a  furrow        *  These  gladiators  were  taught  not  only 

the  place  where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls,  **»«  '»»«  <>^   ^^  »™»»   ^»^*  mLewiao  the 

their  slendemess  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  «nc^^  postures  of  fiOUng  when  they  were 

his  brother,  who  leaped  orer  them  with  the  mounded,  and  the  finest  attitudes  in  which 

greatest  contempt.     This  greatiy  irritated  ^  ^«-    Their  food  was  of  such  a  nature  as 

Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immediately  put  ^^  ^"^"^  ""^  **»icken  their  blood,  so  that  it 

to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his  brother  '"^ff*^*   ^^^    ™o^    "^^wly   through     their 

or  one  of  his  workmen.  wounds,  and  thus  give  to  the  spectators  a 

prolonged  exhibition  of  their  dying  agonies. 

»  This  was  Tullia,  a  daughter  of  Senrius  Qn  entering  their  profession,  these  misera- 

Tullius,  King  of  Rome.     She  married  Tar-  tie  beings  were  accustomed  to  take  the  fol- 

quin  the  froud,  after  she  had  murdered  her  lowing  oath :  "  We  swear  that  we  will  suffer 

first  husband,  Aruns;  and  consented  to  see  ourselves  to  be  bound,  scourged,  burned,  or 

Tullius  assassinated,  that  Tarqnin  might  be  billed    by  the    sword,    or    whatever    else 

raised  to  the  throne.    It  is  said  that  she  Eumolpus  ordains;   and  thus,  like    frkb- 

ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven  over  the  ^^^^j^  gladiators,  we  religiously  devote  both 

body  of  her  aged  fkther,  which  had  been  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^^1^  ^^  ^^^  master." 
thrown,  all  mangled  and  bloody,  in  one  of        Emperor  Commodus,  desirous    of  being 

the  streets  of  Rome.  ^le^  Hercules,  like  that  hero  he  adorned 

*  Cicero  was  overtaken  while  attempting  his  shoulders  with  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed 

to  flee.     His  head  was  cut  oflT,  and  carried,  his  hand  with  a  knotted  dub.    He  showed 

with  his  hands,   to  Antony.     Fulvia,   the  himself  naked    in    the    amphitheatre,  and 

wife  of  Antony,  took  the  head  in  her  lap,  fought  with  the  gladiators. 
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debased  by  cupidity  and  bribery ;  a  nation  continuing  for  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  divisions  of  time ;  ^ 
a  people  demanding  death  to  their  best  men,  and  life  and  authority  for 
their  worst ;  ^  Csesar  provoking  a  vomit  that  he  might  gorge  at  the  supper- 
table  of  Cicero ;  ^  great  Scipio  pla3'ing  with  the  pebbles  and  shells  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lucrine ;  ^  and,  as  if  necessary  to  complete  the  humbling  pic- 
ture,'we  see  a  people  rejoicing  in  the  infamy  of  an  emperor,^ —  an  emperor 
taking  the  life  of  his  mother,^  singing  to  the  fbrious  £ames  that  were  con- 
Boming  the  capital,  and  a  government  so  lost  to  all  pride  and  decency  as  to 
sell  the  control  of  the  empire  to  the  highest  bidder,  by  public  auction.^ 

The  '^  worst  things"  had  prevailed,  and  the  best  had  been  excluded.  A 
mere  glimpse  of  the  offensive  picture  is  all  that  can  be  given  here.  Some- 
thing more  was  wanting  than  faithMness  to  what  they  had.  From  the 
beginning,  they  were  destitute  of  the  vital  elements  to  be  found  only  in 
Christian  civilization. 

But,  if  we  look  to  the  means  employed  by  the  Bomans  to  advance  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  republic,  we  shall  find  them  chiefly  represented  in 


^  Bxtraordinaiy  as  it  may  ajvpear  to  ub,  h  purposes  of  amUtioii.      She  soon  gained 

is  certain  that  the  Bomans  were,  for  nearly  such  an  ascendency  orer  Kero,  that  he  was 

fiye  centuries,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  day  by  induced  to  divorce    his  wife    Octavia,  to 

hours,   and  knew  no  other  distinction  hut  make  way  for  her  to  the  throne ;  and  such 

that  of  morning,  mid-day  and  erening.  —  was  at  this  time  the  infiunous  senrility  of 

TyUeTf  YoL.  I,  p.  448.  the  Boman  senate,  that  a  panegyric  was 

*  *'  Bome  was  governed  by  the  arbitraiy  pronounced  in  praise  of  the  emperor,  and  a 
▼ill  of  the  worst  of  her  own  dtisens,  of  both  deputation  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  thia 
sexes ;  by  Caligula,  Nero,  Messalina,  Agrip-  auspicious  event.  —  Ttfiler,  Vol.  i,  p.  487. 
pina,  Poppaea,  Narcissus,  Calistus,  l^allas,  —        *  Nero. 

by  princes  who  were  stupid  or  mad.''^^o2-        ^  After  Pertinax  was  openly  murdered  in 

ingbroke  on  PartieM,  p.  275.  the  palace,  Sulpicianus,  the  father-in-law  of 

'  When  Julius  C«sar  paid  a  reconciliatory  Pertinax,  demanded  the  empire  from  the 

visit  to  Cicero  by  inviting  himaelf  to  sup  pnstorians,  who    replied    to  him  that  he 

with  him,  he  took  care  to  let  Cicero  know  should  have  his  chance  for  it  at  a  fair  anc- 

that  he  had  taken  a  vomit  beforehand,  and  tion,  as  they  had  resolved  to  bestow  it  on 

was  resolved  to  make  a  most    enormous  the  highest    bidder.      Didius    Julianus,  a 

meal ;  and  Cicero  tells  us  he  kept  his  word,  wealthy  senator,  was  present  when  the  in- 

wliich,  fbr  his  own  part,  he  took  very  kindly,  telligcnce  was  delivered.  He  was  persuaded 

as  a  mark  of  Cesar's  great  politeness.  — CVc.  instantly  to  repair  to  the  prastorian  camp, 

Mpiti,  ad.  Attic,  18,  52.  and  bidding  at  once  a  considerable  sum  bo- 

^  Cic.  de  Oratore,  Ub.  ii.,  c.  6.  yond  the  offer  of  Sulpicianus,  he  was  im- 

*  Poppsa,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  mediately  proclaimed  emperor,  and  the 
abandoned  morals,  had  been  seduced  from  senate  did  not  scruple  to  sanction  the  mlk- 
her  husband  by  Otho,  who  in  his  turn  prosti-  mous  proceeding.  Didius  reigned  sixljy*tix 
tnted  her  to  ttie  en^ror,  to  serve  his  own  days. 
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the  unsleeping  spirit  of  democrac3%i  We  shall  find  how  the  willingness  of 
the  higher  classes  to  grant,  was  surpassed  bj'^the  energy'  of  the  lower  to  win, 
the  extension  of  Uberty  in  Rome.^ 

The  history  of  Rome  is  filled  with  the  conflicts  of  party.  The  party  lines 
were  deeply  drawn  from  the  first,  and  the  plebeians  were  left  to  struggle 
alone  against  oppression,  until  there  arose  a  rivalry  between  the  kings  and 
the  patricians,  and  then  the  people  were  courted  b}'  both  for  influence.  If 
we  turn  to  their  legislation,  we  find  the  people  graduallj'  gaining  their  rights 
and  establishing  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the  senate,  sustained  by  a  powerful 
aristocracy,  began  by  controlling  the  institutions  of  religion,  the  science  of 
government,  the  objects  of  industry,  the  means  of  wealth,  the  prerogatives  of 
peace  and  war,  and  the  immunities  of  freedom.  On  the  qther,  the  people, 
made  up  of  every  variety  of  nation  and  language, — at  first,  ignorant  of  their 
rights,  and  still  more  so  of  the  means  necessary  to  secure  them ;  willing  and 
brave  as  soldiers,  and  proud  as  citizens ;  though  unconscious  of  their  impor- 
tance to  the  republic,  still  ready  to  serve  in  all  enterprises  tending  to  add  to 
its  glory,  —  soon  discovered  that  they  had  comforts  to  defend,  privileges  to 
secure,  rights  to  understand,  prerogatives  to  assert,  and  a  conscious  dignity 
which  inheres  in  self-knowledge,  and  glows  in  the  spirit  of  freedom,  —  to 
guard,  defend,  and  to  hold  as  sacred.  They  soon  found,  what  the  people  of 
every  nation  have  been  destined  to  realize,  not  only  the  necessities  of  their 
political  condition,  but  that  they  were  opposed  by  a  party  of  men  who  claimed 
distinctions  on  account  of  their  rank,  wealth  and  power,  and  who  professed 
to  be  allied  to  the  gods.  Their  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  developments 
of  sentiment  by  the  exciting  circumstances  of  a  growing  state,  gave  definite- 
ness  to  their  will  and  form  to  their  wishes.  Their  petitions  for  reform  were 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  conservative  party  |  but  the  democracy  of  the 
people  prevailed.  Their  early  expectations  were  modest,  but  every  gain  of 
power  revealed  new  views  of  right ;  and  a  history  of  their  continued  petitions 
is  but  the  record  of  the  means  employed  to  build  up  the  glory  of  the 
Republic.  Added  to  these  sources  of  strength  and  partisan  activity,  we 
should  not  omit  to  estimate  the  foreign  element  which  pressed  from  without, 
and  gave  to  the  party  conflicts  at  home  a  greater  unity,  and  freed  the  state 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  annoj^ance  of  numerous  factions  to  which  they 
were  liable,  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  people  who  inhabited  their 
territory-,  having  separate  or  peculiar  interests. 

There  is  no  better  monument  to  the  glory  of  the  democracy  of  ancient 


1  The  progress  of  the  demofcratic  party  is    speech  to  the  Bomans,  as   given  hj  Livy, 
admhrahly  giyen  hy  Cains  Canuieius,  in  a    Vol.  i,  p.  136. 

s  EUofs  "  Liberty  of  Rome.'' 
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tunes  than  the  Roman  laws,  which  still  have  a  living  influence  in  the  oonncils 
of  all  nations.^ 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  speak  of  the  particular  causes  of  the  fall 
of  Rome ;  for  even  a  brief  recital  of  their  origin,  nature  and  subsequent 
worlrings,  is  precluded  by  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  seeds  of  decay  were 
planted  at  an  early  period  of  the  nation ;  and,  while  it  was  not  within  the 
limits  of  a  Csesar's  ambition  or  a  Nero's  wickedness  to  destroy,  it  was  not 
given  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero  or  the  questionable  patriotism  of  a  Cassius 
or  Bratus  to  save  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  fall  of  the  Empire  was  the  close  of  one  political  state,  to  be  followed 
by  others  adapted  to  the  moral  wants  and  conditions  of  the  world.  Christ!- 
aoity  b^an  a  new  and  distinct  formation.^ 


HUMAN  PROGRESS. 

If  the  progress  of  man  be  traced,  even  from  his  earliest  condition,  he  will 
be  found  passing  through  separate  and  distinctive  periods  of  growth,  appar- 
ently in  succession,  though  in  mutual  correspondence,  and  each  suited  to  the 
si)ecial  development  either  of  a  class  of  faculties,  or  tending  to  mature  a  new 
phase  of  society.  The  period  may  be  one  of  war,  religious  sentiment,  politi- 
cal conflict,  national  consolidation  or  dissolution,  or  of  social  or  moral 
reform. 

A  great  interest  or  a  prominent  feature  of  humanity  is  thus  taken  up,  made 
the  subject  of  universal  discussion,  developed  for  the  instruction  of  an 
inquiring  world,  and  sufficiently  advanced  to  serve  as  a  permanent  element 
of  future  progress.  It  stands  as  a  block  rough  hewn,  suited  to  repair  the 
great  temple  of  society,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  coming  period.  The 
mind  then  returns,  in  its  ceaseless  activity,  to  bring  forward  another  principle, 
another  class  of  faculties,  —  still  another  and  another,  —  each  advancement 
creating  a  new  necessity  for  others.  These  processes,  apparently  so  partial, 
seeming  alternately  to  favor  and  to  neglect  the  momentous  interests  of  man, 
often  afford  a  temporary  triumph  to  the  sceptic,  and  confound  the  limited 
minds  of  the  superflcial  and  ignorant. 

The  progress  of  humanity  may  be  likened  to  the  successive  necessities  of    / 
repairing  the  ancient  homestead.    Sons  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  old 

^  "  It  might,  indeed,  bd  afflnDedi"  says  periority  of  their  intelligence,  to  give  laws 

D'Aguessean,  "  that  justice  haa   fally  de-  to  all  posterity." 
Teloped  her  mysteries  only  to  the  Roman 

lawyers.     Legislators  rather  than  jnriscon-  ^  Guizot  says  that  "  Christianity  was  an 

suits,  mere  individaals  in   the   shades  of  essentially  practical     reyolntion, — not     a 

priratc  life,  haTe  had  the  merit,  by  the  sii-  mere  scientific,  speculative  reform.** 
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framework  of  their  fkthers,  and  yet  the  decay  of  parts  imperatively  ci^  for 
repairs.  But  every  attempt  to  add  and  to  beautify  discovers  defects  by 
comparison,  and  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  and  artist  stands  in  permanent 
requisition. 

''  It  was  at  the  very  time  that  the  Roman  Empire  fell  to  pieces  and  disap- 
peared,"  says  M.  Guizot, ''  that  the  Christian  church  rallied,  and  definitely 
formed  herself.    Political  unity  perished,  —  religious  unity  arose." 

One  is  not  inclined  to  make  exceptions  to  the  eloquent  language  of  Guizot, 
although  it  may  be  permitted  to  ask  a  more  permanent  place  for  religion  than 
is  implied  by  his  language.  Religious  influence  may  not  always  be  visible 
to  the  e^'e  of  philosophy^ —  but  it  is  a  fahse  philosophy  that  assigns  to  it  an 
occasional  place.  It  is  true  the  church  may  be  false  to  the  principle  upon  which 
it  professes  to  be  based ;  and  in  this  view,  probably,  it  is  that  M.  Guizot  al- 
ludes to  the  visible  recovery  of  her  true  position.  Our  assent  can  be  given 
to  no  theory  that  for  a  moment  precludes  the  eye  of  Deity,  or  gives  to  the 
rule  of  chance  a  sway  above  that  of  Providence.  The  light  of  religion  may 
be  temporarily  obscured  by  gusts  of  passion  and  the  fearflil  throes  of  revo- 
lution, as  that  of  the  sun  may  be  bj'  the  clouds  of  the  tornado  and  tempest ; 
but  its  power  never  rests,  —  its  glorious  splendor  never  ceases.  Its  work  is 
certain,  and  never  finished.  Its  mission  is  to  stay  the  weak,  to  lead  the 
strong,  and  to  control  the  mighty.  Its  light  is  graduated  to  every  degree  of 
mental  vision,  its  form  to  every  condition  of  society,  and  its  inexhaustible 
treasures  are  held  for  the  use  of  every  age  and  nation.  The  form  of  its  ac- 
tivity is  but  the  husk ;  but  its  principle  is  that  of  unity  itself,  —  subduing, 
enlarging  and  ever  purifying  the  sources  of  happiness,  and  elevating  the  true 
dignity  of  man.  The  church  became  the  practical  form  of  its  manifestation , 
adapted  to  an  advanced  civilization ;  and  we  find  its  holy  ministers  in  the 
priests  and  bishops,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  clothed  with 
authority  as  the  principal  municipal  magistrates  to  regenerate  society,  re- 
organize states,  and  to  build  up  nations.^  It  has  ever  been  thus  with  early 
political  growth.  Society  has  been  preserved  and  guided  by  the  unerring 
hand  of  theocracy. 


FRANCE. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  profitable  study,  in  this  connection,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  France  from  the  earliest  dates  to  its  great  and  changing  periods 
of  development,  and  to  note  the  different  stages  of  civilization  and  the  vary- 

1  **  This  is  a  glorious  and  powerftil  fact,"    fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  haa  rendered 
says  M.  Guizot,'*  and  one  which,  from  the    immense  services  to  humanity." 
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ing  fgfnnB  of  liberty ;  to  see  the  paternal  instnimeiitalities  of  the  church, 
and  the  long-continued  training  of  feudalism  in  preparing  a  barbarous  and 
ignorant  people,  of  different  origins  and  habits,  for  nationality ;  to  point  out 
the  gradual  and  timid  rise  and  bold  maturity  of  royalty,  the  constantly 
changing  aspects  of  aristocracy,  the  mission  of  the  papacy,  and  the  important 
results  of  the  crusades  and  chivalr}*, — but  these  are  topics  only  to  be  glanced 
at,  not  treated  of  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  preliminary  chapter. 

Such  a  course  of  study  will  still  develop  the  great  fact,  that  all  forms  of 
society,  all  forms  of  human  action,  by  whatever  name  they  are  known,  are 
but  tributary  streams  to  the  great  ocean  of  democracy.  They  help  to  swell 
the  mighty  flood  on  whose  bosom  humanity  rests,  and  by  whose  flowing  and 
ebbing  tides  the  ruins  of  tyranny  are  to  be  swept  away,  and  the  unspeak- 
able blessings  of  freedom  to  be  gathered  in.  France  is  a  beautiful  and  pro- 
lific field  for  the  reaper ;  and  the  history-  of  her  kings  and  emperors,  her 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  knights,  philosophers,  statesmen  and  patriots, 
indicates  the  progressive  changes  of  power,  the  growing  strength  of  the 
people,  and  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  democracy. 

«  De  Tocqueville  says,  —  '^  In  France  the  kings  have  always  been  the  most 
active  and  the  most  constant  of  levellers.  When  they  were  strong  and  am- 
bitious, they  spared  no  pains  to  raise  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  nobles ; 
when  they  were  temperate  or  weak,  they  allowed  the  people  to  rise  above 
themselves.  Some  assisted  the  democracy  by  their  talents,  others  by  their 
vices.  Louis  XI,  and  Louis  XIV,  reduced  every  rank  beneath  the  throne  to 
the  same  subjection ;  Louis  XY ,  descended,  himself  and  all  his  Court,  into  the 
dust. 

^^  As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and  pei^ 
sonal  property  began  in  its  turn  to  confer  influence  and  power,  every  im- 
provement which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manufacture,  was  a  fresh 
element  of  the  equality  of  conditions.  Henceforward  every  new  discovery, 
every  new  want  which  it  engendered,  and  every  new  desire  which  craved  sat- 
isfaction, was  a  step  toward  the  universal  level.  The  taste  for  luxury,  the 
love  of  war,  the  sway  of  fashion,  the  most  superficial  as  well  as  the  deepest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  co-operated  to  enrich  the  poor  and  to  impover- 
ish the  rich. 

^^  From  the  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  the  source  of 
strength  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  every  addition  to 
science,  every  fresh  truth,  and  every  -new  idea,  as  a  germ  of  power  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetry,  eloquence  and  memory,  the  grace  of 
wit,  the  glow  of  imagination,  the  depth  of  thought,  and  all  the  gifts  which 
are  bestowed  by  Providence  with  an  equal  hand,  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
democracy ;  and  even  when  they  were  in  possession  of  its  adversaries,  they. 
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still  served  its  cause  by  throwing  into  relief  the  natural  greatness  of  ^nan ; 
its  conquests  spread,  therefore,  with  those  of  civilization  and  knowledge ; 
and  literature  became  an  arsenal,  where  the  poorest  and  weakest  could 
always  find  weapons  to  their  hand. 

^'  In  perusing  the  pages  of  our  history',  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with  a  sin- 
gle great  event,  in  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  which  has  not  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  equalit}'."  ^ 

Democracy  in  France  has  been  successively  protected  against  its  conserva- 
tive enemy,  in  different  shapes,  and  under  divers  garbs  and  names,  by  its 
own  inherent  power,  being  allied  with  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  the  church, 
the  pope,  and  even  with  roj-alty  itself.  Its  own  spirit  is  unchangeable,  aj)- 
proaching  to  and  receding  from  the  centralization  of  power,  and  alternately 
melting  despotism  and  diffusing  light  to  the  extremities  of  society.  Its 
principles  are  found  acknowledged  in  the  bulls  of  the  Popes,  and  set  foith 
with  remarkable  clearness  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  bishops  of 
France,  and  exemplified  by  practical  examples. 

An  examination  of  the  capittUariea  of  Charlemagne,  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
Charles  Ic  Chauve,  Louis  le  Beque,  Carloman,  Eudes  and  Charles  le  Simplo, 
and  the  legislation  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  will  discover  a  gradual  yield- 
ing to  democratic  influence,  invariabl}'  showing  that  progress  is  alwa3-s  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  justice  extended  to  the  people.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarj' to  speak  of  the  special  and  dictatorial  edicts  of  usurpers,  who,  while  the^^ 
plan  oppression  for  others,  prepare  for  their  own  destruction  and  a  ftirther  ex- 
tension of  liberty ;  but  of  the  legislation  which  stands  the  test  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  without  respect  to  part}',  and  upon  subjects  which  have  ceased 
to  be  open  questions.  France,  like  all  other  nations,  has  had  its  periods  of 
t3Tanny  and  anarchy.  But  these  conditions  are  temporarj^,  or  apparent, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  preparatory  to  a  freer  play  of  "  the  powerftil  spring 
of  democrac}'."  * 

The  spirit  of  democracy  was  manifested  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in 
crushing  the  remnants  of  barbarism,  and  preparing  for  the  people  a  higher 
f  jrm  of  civilization.  We  see  it  in  the  communes  of  Cambrai,  Laon^  Noyon, 
Beauvais  and  St.  Quentin,  in  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries.  We  see^  it  in 
"  the  revolutions  that  for  eight  hundred  years  have  swept  over  France,  tak- 
ing their  rise,  b}'  feeble  and  imperceptible  gradations,  from  the  foot  of  Philip's 
throne,  and  swelling  from  age  to  age,  to  be  precipitated  in  unmeasurablc 
proportions  into  the  midst  of  om*  own  epoch."^    We  find  it  in  the  te^ichings 

^  Democracy  in  America,  p.  xi.  furious,"  said  Napoleon,  *'but  it  has  eome 

^  It  was  a  remark  of  Mitford,  "  that  de-  heart,  it  may  be  moved.     As  to  aristocracy, 

mocracy,  though  a  wretched  regulator,  was  it  is  alwajrg  cold  and  unforgiying." 

a  powerful  spring."    *^  Democracy  may  be  *  Dumas. 
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of  Hottoman,  Lanquet,  La  Bo^tie,  Rose,  Mariana,  Bodin  and  others  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  noticing  a  work  published  in  1578,  entitled  ^^Le 
Contre  Uh^  ou  Discours  de  la  Servitude  VolorUaire^**  by  Stephen  de  la  Bottle, 
Hallam  says, "  Boused  by  the  flagitious  tyrann}'  of  many  contemporary  rulers, 
and  none  were  worse  than  Henry  II,  under  whose  reign  it  was  probably  written. 
La  Boetie  pours  forth  the  vehement  indignation  of  a  youthfld  heart,  Ihll  of  the 
love  of  virtue  and  of  the  brilliant  illusions  which  a  superficial  knowledge  of  an* 
cient  history  creates,  against  the  voluntary  abjectness  of  mankind,  who  submit 
as  slaves  to  one  no  wiser,  no  braver,  no  stronger  than  any  of  themselves."  His 
language  is  fhll  of  meaning  and  instruction.  He  says,  —  ^^  He  who  so  plays 
the  master  over  you  has  but  two  eyesy  has  but  two  hands,  has  but  one  body, 
has  nothing  more  than  the  least  among  the  vast  number  who  dwell  in  our 
citi^;  nothing  has  he  better  than  you,  save  the  advantage  that  you  give 
him,  that  he  may  ruin  you.  Whence  has  he  so  many  eyes  to  watch  you,  but 
that  you  give  them  to  him?  How  has  he  so  many  hands  to  strike  you,  but 
that  he  employs  your  own?  How  does  he  come  by  the  feet  which  trample  on 
your  cities,  but  by  your  means?  How  can  he  have  any  power  over  you,  but 
what  you  give  him?  How  could  he  venture  to  persecute  you,  if  he  had  not 
an  understanding  with  yourselves?  What  harm  could  he  do  3'ou,  if  you 
were  not  receivers  of  the  robber  that  plunders  you,  accomplices  of  the 
murderer  who  kills  you,  and  traitors  to  your  own  selves  ?  You,  you  sow  the 
fhiits  of  the  earth,  that  he  may  waste  them ;  you  furnish  your  houses,  that 
he  may  pillage  them ;  you  rear  your  daughters,  that  they  may  glut  his  wan* 
tonness,  and  your  sons,  that  he  may  lead  them  at  the  best  to  his  wars,  or 
that  he  may  send  them  to  execution,  or  make  them  the  instruments  of  his 
concupiscence,  the  ministers  of  his  revenge.  You  exhaust  your  bodies  with 
labor,  that  he  may  revel  in  luxury,  or  wallow  in  base  and  vile  pleasures ; 
you  weaken  yourselves  that  he  may  become  more  strong,  and  better  able 
to  hold  3^ou  in  check.  And  yet  firom  so  many  indignities,  that  the  beasts 
themselves,  could  they  be  conscious  of  them,  would  not  endure,  3'ou  may 
deliver  yourselves,  if  you  but  make  an  effort,  not  to  deliver  ^'ourselves,  but 
to  show  the  will  to  do  it.  Once  resolve  to  be  no  longer  slaves,  and  you  are 
already  free.  I  do  not  say  that  you  should  assail  him,  or  shake  his  seat ; 
merely  support  him  no  longer,  and  you  will  see  that,  like  a  great  Colossus, 
whose  basis  has  been  removed  from  beneath  him,  he  will  fall  by  his  own 
weight,  and  break  to  pieces."^ 

In  connecting  ^^  the  love  of  virtue  with  the  brilliant  illusions  which  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  ancient  history  creates,''  —  Hallam  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  opinion.  Whatever  has  been  realized  even  once 
in  the  world,  and  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  6rod'<sj  laws,  is  truth,.  Whau 

1  lit  of  Earox>e,  Yol.  ii,  p.  115. 
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confirmed  by  many  historical  examples,  no  patriotic  expectations,  however 
great,  either  indicate  a  superficial  knowledge  of  history,  or  can  be  denomi- 
nated the  illusions  of  excessive  zeal.  The  peaceflil  remedy  proposed  by  La 
Beetle,  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  and  commended  as  eminently  democratic. 
Yiolence  or  revolution  against  a  constitutional  government  is  no  part  of 
democracy. 

What  nobler  democrats  can  be  found  in  modem  times  than  the  people  of 
Laon,  in  the  twelfth  century,  who,  alone,  led  on  to  revolution  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  and  struck  down  their  traitor  bishop?  Six  hundred  years  later, 
when  the  people  had  acquired  a  common  consciousness  of  nationality^  a  com- 
mon pride,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  of  their  common  rights,  its 
mighty  power  may  be  seen  rising  superior  to  the  accumulated  weight  of  oppres- 
sion, and  with  the  terrible  fury  of  popular  indignation,  uphea^-ing  society 
from  its  very  base,  and  scattering  death  and  desolation  throughout  the  land.^ 

^  The  opprenions  of  govennnent  were  bo  of  ideas  France  had  allies  ererywhere,  and 
great  that  they  led  the  people  of  France  to  even  on  thrones  themselTes."  —  Hist.  Qi' 
doubt  the  existence  of  Deity.  They  could  rondUU,  Vol.  i,  p.  19. 
not  reconcile  a  kind  and  superintending  The  victories  of  the  French  republic  were 
Providence  with  so  much  tyranny  and  suf-  celebrated  in  America.  On  the  24th  Jan- 
fering.  The  French  National  Convention,  uary,  1798,  Chandler  Bobbins,  D.  D.,  de- 
October  16, 1798,  decreed  tliat  <*<7«aiAM  on  livered  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
eternal  sleep.**  The  atheism  of  the  people  Plymouth,  Mass.,  assembled  to  celebrate 
did  not  produce  the  revolution,  but  the  the  victories  of  the  French  republic  over 
wickedness  of  the  rulers  made  the  people  their  invaders.  He  selected  for  a  text 
atheists.  '*  that  remarkable  passage  "  in  Daniel,  sec- 

* 'Human  thought,**  says  Laraartine,  "like  ond    chapter,    twentieth    and    twenty-first 

God,  makes  the  world  in  its  own  image,  verses :  *'  Blessed  he  ike  na/me  of  God  for 

Thought  was  revived  by  a    philosophical  ever  and  ewer;  for  ifftsdom  and  might  are 

age.    It  had  to  transform  the  social  world,  his.     He  ekangeth  the  times  and  the  sea- 

The  French  Revolution  was  therefore  in  its  sons^  He  rbxovbth  kings."    At  this  time 

essence  a  sublime  and  impassioned  spirit-  (1798)  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Spain,  Prus- 

uality.    It  had  a  divine  and  universal  ideal,  gia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  made  a 

This  is  the  reason  why  its  passion  spread  treaty  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 

beyond  the  frontiers  of  France.    Those  who  of  closing  their  ports,  "  and  prohibiting  the 

limit,  mutilate  it.    It  was 'the  accession  of  exportation  of  all  military  or  naval  stores, 

three  moral  sovereignties::  The  sovereignty  com,  grain  and  provisions,  from  their  ports, 

of  right  over  force ;  the  sover^gnty  of  in-  for  the  ports  of  France."    They  further  en- 

telligence  over  prejudices;  the  sovereignity  gaged  '*  to  take  all  other  measures  in  their 

of  people  over  governments;  reiv^lution  in  power  for  injuring  the  commerce  of  France," 

rights;    equality.     Revolution     In    ideas;  &c.  —  Lyman*s  Diplomacy,  Yol,.  1^^.117. 
reasoning  substituted  for  authority.     Revo-        <<  The  French  Revolution  has  produced 

lution  in  facts ;  the  reign  of  the  people.    A  incalculable  blessings  to  that  country.    Be- 

gospel  of  social  rights.    A  gospel  of  duties,  'fore  that  revolution,  one-third  of  the  pro- 

&  charter  of  humanity.    France  declared  -perty  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of 

itself  the  apostle  of  this  creed.    In  this  war  4he  <.<tlergy,  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Again  and  again,'biit  with  abated  passion  and  destractiyeness,  in  1830  and 
1848,1  France  became  the  field  of  revolutionary  horrors,  and  the  dignity  of 
man  was  asserted  by  the  stem  rebukes  of  democracy.  But  in  the  great 
mission  of  Napoleon,  the  world  was  startled  at  the  mighty  strides  of  its 
power,  in  extending  the  area  of  national  fi'eedom.  What  ancient  Borne  was 
to  the  world,  Alexander  to  the  fourth  century  (B.  C),  Charlemagne  to  the 
ninth  (A.  D.),  Napoleon  was  to  tiie  nineteenth,  —  an  instrument  to  sever  the 
present  from  the  fetters  of  the  past.  Insecurity  at  home,  national  apathy 
and  a  growing  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  people  among  the  European 
powers,  rendered  necessary  the  scomge  of  a  conqueror,  the  sway  of  a  despot, 
whose  deeds  and  rule  should  subdue  the  insufferable  spirit  of  tyranny,  and 
teach  hereditary  sovereigns,  resting  on  the  merits  of  birth,  a  liberal  policy 
and  a  becoming  humility.  Such  missions  benefit  a  generation,  though  their 
excesses  are  fatal  to  their  projectors.^  The  rule  of  Napoleon  had  its 
grandeur  and  great  benefits ;  yet  when  he  fell,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Mend 
tofreedam.3 


nolnlity.  Where  the  intereBt  of  one  indiTidual  ipirit:  '*We  hare  tried  ererything: — Re- 

luu  been  sacrificed,  the  interest  of  thoasands  pabHc — Empire — Constitational  Monarchy, 

hare  been    promoted.      After  dinmg  with  We  are  beginning  our  experiments   anew, 

that  fiiend  of  nmrersal  liberty,  the  patriotic  To  what  must  we  ascribe  their  ill  success  ? 

La  Fayette,  he  once  iuTited   me  to  walk  In  onr  own  times,  before  our  own  eyes,  in 

upon  tiie  top  of  bis  faon^e,  that  commanded  three  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world, 

a  riew  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  '  Be-  these  three  forms  of  goyemment  —  Consti- 

fore  the  revolution,'  sud  he,  '  all  the  fkrms  tudonal  Monarchy  in  England,  the  Empire 

and  hamlets  you  see  were  mine.    I  am  now  in  Russia,  and  the  Republic  in  North  Amer- 

reduced  to  a  thousand  acres;  and  I  exult  in  ica— endure  and  prosper.    Haye  we   the 

the  diminution,  since  the  happiness  of  others  monopoly  of  all  impossibilities  ?  ** 
is  promoted  by  partieipation.'" — Speech  of       'In  twenty-eight   years,  Alexander    the 

Peter  M.  LMnggton,  N.  T.    Htvmmond^B  Great  and  all  his  relations  were  deceased. 
Polii,  Higt.  N.  JI,  Vol.  ii,  p.  45.  *  "Napoleon  appeared,"  says  M.  Dumas, 

^"The    year    1793,"    says   M.   Dumas,  <<  with  his  twofold  propensity  for  despotism 

"  g»re  birth  to  a  revolteUon,  but  not  to  a  and  war,  — his  twofold  nature,  popular  and 

republic;   this  latter  word  was  adopted  in  aristocratic     He  was  behind  the  ideas  of 

haired  of  royalty,  and  not  as  descriptire  of  Eranee,  but  in  adyance  of  the  ideas  of  Eu- 

existing  institutions.      The    reyolution    of  rope;  a  man  of  resistance  as  to  his  own 

1830,"  he   continues,  <'  did  not  exceed  its  people,  but  of  progression  as  to  others." 

commission ;   it  attained    only  what  it  was  *    *    ''He  fell  in  1815,  and  scarcely  three 

destined  to  attain ;  it  destroyed  what  it  was  years  had  rolled  away  ere  the  reyolutionaiy 

destined  to  destroy.     A  reyolution  beUeyed  fields  were  ready  for  the  haryest     In  1818, 

to  be  new,  but  which  was  the  offspring  of  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Bayaria 

1793.    A  reroludon  which  lasted  only  three  claimed  and  obtained  a  constitution.      In 

days,  because  it  had  only  the  wreck  of  aris-  1819,  Wurtemburg  claimed  a  constitution 

tocmcy  to  exterminate.**  and  obtained  it    In  1820,  reyolution  and 

Guizot,  in  1849,  says  with  an  impatient  oonstitution  of  Naples  and  Piedmont    In 
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His  spirit  still  pervades  the  nation  whose  glory  it  was  his  ambition  so  long 
to  advance.  With  fever  heat  it  races  through  the  veins  of  the  multitade, 
reviving  the  glories  of  the  past  as  painted  on  the  memory,  and  leaps,  with 
frenzied  dreaming,  at  objects  which  weakness  fancies,  but  which  genius 
cannot  see. 

Who  but  a  blood  relation  can  cure  the  national  epidemic! — bleed  the 
nation,  and  reduce  the  vapors  of  the  Napoleonic  fever  I  stand  forth  in  the 
form  and  name  of  the  illustrious  dead, — substituting  imbecility  for  greatness, 
folly  for  wisdom,  treason  for  magnanimity,  cowardice  for  mercy,  perjury  for 
justice,  mockery  for  a  constitution,  spies  for  a  press,  a  guard-house  for  free- 
dom, an  army  for  patriotism,  and  a  despotism  for  a  church !  Whoever  shall 
be  able  to  do  this  will  free  the  people  of  France  from  this  blind  infatuation 
for  deeds  without  motives,  and  immortalize  himself  by  being  foremost  volun- 
tarily to  help  a  nation  by  disgrace  and  infamy.  His  elevation  to  power 
would  draw  all  eyes  to  the  pitifrd  abortion  of  a  nominal  succession  without 
the  sanction  of  law,  and  his  fall  would  be  like  that  of  the  ignoble  remains  of 
a  rocket,  —  the  frame-work  of  a  departed  splendor,  divested  of  its  frmctions 
and  returned  to  the  earth  in  its  own  inherent  darkness.  The  French  nation 
would  then  be  exempted  from  the  entailment  of  error  unaccompanied  by 
genius,  and  democracy  would  reign  triumphant  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  name  of  Napoleon  would  still  live  in  the  monuments  of  his  glory,  but 
the  race  would  be  extinct  in  the  ruins  of  his  successor.^ 

France  will  long  be  subjected  to  great  changes  and  revolutions.  To  great 
contests  within  and  without.  They  will  be  terrible  and  destructive  to  bear, 
—  but  they  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  sources  of  national  strength  and 
glory. 

OBIGIN  AND  GBOWTH  OF  NATIONS. 

In  pmrsuing  these  remarks  touching  the  origin,  growth  and  peculiarities, 
of  different  nations,  the  purpose  is,  briefly,  to  afford  to  the  reader  such 
hints  as  will  lead  him  to  study  principles,  and  give  such  illustrations  as 
shall  tend  to  show,  in  some  degree,  the  practical  uses  of  history.  Historical 
narrative  is  not  the  object.  It  is  but  a  small  matter  to  know  that  such  men 
as  Confricius,  Plato,  Bacon  or  Franklin,  lived,  unless  some  definite  knowledge 
is  attained  of  their  respective  periods,  their  sources  and  means  of  influence, 

1821,  insuirectioii  of  the  Greeks   against  things  of  immense  value :  within,  ciyil  order 

Turkey.    In  1829,  histitation  of  the  states  strongly  constituted ;  without,  national  in- 

in  Prussia.**  dependence  firmly  established." 

"  Democratic  France,*'  to  use  the  Ian-  ^  This  was  written  when  Louis  Napoleon 

guage,  of  M.  Guiiot,  "  owes  much  to  the  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 

Emperor   Napoleon.     He  gave    her    two  dency. 
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and  a  just  estimate  is  made  of  the  value  of  what  they  accomplished  and  of 
what  they  taught.  The  same  view  is  true  in  regard  to  nations.  They  are 
embodied  in  history,  and  stand  as  perpetual  lessons  open  to  all  mankind,  and 
should  be  studied  with  a  distinct  and  practical  object.  They  should  be 
viewed  in  their  beginnings,  maturity  and  change.  They  should  be  under- 
stood in  their  diversity  and  unity  of  character,  each  being  regarded  as  a 
combination  of  causes,  and  forming  a  necessary  element,  or  power,  in  the 
universal  mechanism  of  humanity.  As  individuals,  they  exist  successively 
and  together,  and  pass  through  the  various  relations  of  want  and  plenty,  of 
weakness,  strength  and  independence,  subserving  the  beneficent  purposes  of 
Deity,  and  leaving  their  indestructible  results  to  be  gathered  and  continued 
by  the  races  which  are  to  follow  them. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Hume,  that  *^  those  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general 
revolutions  of  society  will  find  that,  as  almostall  improvements  of  the  human 
mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  state  of  perfection  about  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, there  was  a  sensible  decline  from  that  point  or  period,  and  men  thence- 
forth relived  gradually  into  ignorance  and  barbarism." 

With  s&ll  deference  be  it  said,  such  views  are  calculated  to  mislead.  They 
indicate  baste,  carelessness,  or  a  defective  philosophy.  To  suppose  that 
barbarism  necessarily  follows  the  highest  state  of  improvement  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable,  would  be  fatal  to  the  admission  of  the  fundamental 
and  acknowledged  principles  of  progress.  It  is  a  superficial  view  of  the 
subject,  and  the  error  arises  from  failing  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and 
apparent  aspects  of  society.  He  commits  an  error  both  in  fact  and  in  philos- 
ophy. He  asserts  the  perfection  of  a  very  imperfect  people,  and  assimies  the 
fact  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  barbarism.  The  contrary  proposition  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man  and  the  teachings  of  history ;  for 
nations  decline  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  imperfections, 
their  periods  being  limited  or  extended  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
obedience  to  the  natural  laws.  The  dissolution  of  a  nation  is  the  yielding 
of  an  inferior  to  a  superior  power,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  transition 
state  of  man  frt>m  a  lower  to  a  higher  civilization.  But  this  point  has  been 
illustrated  in  another  place. 


ENGLAND. 

The  beginning  and  the  gradual  growth  of  England  afford  one  of  the  most 
instructive  chapters  in  history.  It  particularly  belongs  to  the  subject  under 
discussion.  A  territory  removed  from  the  changing  turmoils  and  inroads  of 
a  variously  populated  continent ;  surrounded  by  the  depths  of  a  vast  ocean, 
and  fortified  by  its  cliffs,  and  its  shelving  strands ;  possessing  a  soil,  a 
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climate  and  a  yegetation,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man ;  a  hardy  people  of 
native  vigor  and  rude  simplicity,  favored  by  possessions  which  moved  the 
ferocious  spirit  of  the  pirate,  and  fired  the  ambition  of  warriors,  whose  wild 
and  lofty  conceptions  sought  to  command  the  tides  and  to  charge  the  surges 
of  the  sea,  —  ancient  Britain  became  a  field  for  contest,  a  site  for  a  mighty 
nation.^  The  isolated  position  of  the  island^  exempted  it  fh>m  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  tribes  of  a  continent,  and  only  tempted  the  bold  and  migra- 
tory bands  of  adventurers  from  abroad.  However  insignificant  it  may  seem 
to  have  been,  as  represented  by  historians,  all  admit  that  it  was  sufficiently 
important  to  tempt  great  Csesar,  —  and  it  was  confessed  by  the  conquering 
army  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  made  a  brave  and  formidable 
resistance. 

At  this  time,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Romans  that  there  were  about  forty 
tribes  on  the  island.  Each  tribe  had  its  chief,  and  enjoyed  an  independence 
based  upon  its  courage  and  resources  of  physical  strength.  For  about  five 
hundred  years,  Britain  remained  a  Roman  province.  During  this  period,  it 
was  subjected  to  a  series  of  trials,  calculated  to  develop,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  all  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  human  mind. 

Ruled  by  a  foreign  power,  divided  among  themselves,  surrounded  by  the 
Picts,  Scots,  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  constantly  liable  to  incursions  of  the 
Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans, — barbarians  who  deemed  peace  disgraoefbl,  — 
they  were  impelled  alike  by  their  domestic  and  foreign  relations  to  guard 
against  enemies  from  every  quarter,  and  gradually  to  study  and  to  under- 
stand the  means,  the  safety,  and  the  necessity  of  union. 

It  was  said  by  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  1642, 
that  England  could  not  engage  in  a  war  as  they  could  on  the  continent,  for 
they  had  "  to  fight  in  a  cock-pit,  and  were  surrounded  by  the  sea."^  This 
necessity  proved  to  be  the  source  of  nati(mal  strength  and  deeply-marked 
identity  to  England ;  and  the  island  may  be  regarded  with  more  Justice  as 
the  nursery  of  nations  than  as  a  cockrpU  to  fight  in." 


^  '*  Ninety  jears  after  the  expedition  of  It  ii  said  that  Canute,  in  the  zenith  of  his 

Caesar  (A.  D.  86),  the  Britons  seemed  to  be  greatness,  in  the  eleventh  century,  seated 

threatened  \ty  Caligula,  at  the  head  of  an  himself  in  a  chair,  in  the    midst  of  his 

army  on  the  coast  of  Ghiul.     But  that  giddy  courtiers,   on    the    seiirshore,   and,  as    the 

youth,    intoxicated    by   boundless    power,  greatest  of  sea-kings,  commanded  the  tide, 

seeking  only  an  occasion  for  one  of  his  which  was  flowing,  not  to  advance  toward 

most  insane  freaks,  commanded  his  troops  him.  —  Jb.,  p.  86. 

to  charge  the  ocean,  and  to  load  themselves  '  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an  island 

with  shells,  which  were  the  ornaments  of  A.  D.  85. 

his  triumph  over  that  boisterous  enemy,  on  *  *'We  must  fight  as  In  a  cock-pit;    we 

his    entrance    into    Rome." — History    of  are  surrounded  with  the  sea.     We  have  no 

England,  by  Sir  James  Machinioth^  p.  16.  stronger  holds  than  our  own  skulls  and  own 
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The  conqaest  oi  the  Britons  by  Cfiesar  gave  them  an  idea  of  a  superior 
state  of  society,  of  an  efficient  government  in  unity,  of  national  relations,  of 
new  means  of  warfare ;  and  the  growing  importance  of  a  ceaseless  vigi- 
hmce  led  them  to  adc^t  habits  of  the  utmost  activity,  to  discover  new  agents 
of  power,  and  new  means  of  defence.  The  insular  situation  of  Britain  so 
often  tempted  the  commander  to  assume  the  purple,  that  it  was  called  an 
idandfertUe  in  usurpers.^ 

As  character  was  advanced  by  the  continual  exercise  of  a  prudential 
system,  and  the  impulses  of  a  rude  ambition,  the  number  of  petty  tribes  and 
chiefs  was  reduced,  and  leaders  of  enlarged  views  were  placed  in  power. 
The  consecrated  groves  of  the  Druids,  which  had  so  long  resounded  with  the 
cries  of  human  victims,  were  cut  down,  and  the  cromlech  gave  way  to  an 
altar  reared  to  the  Lord.  The  Pope  asserted  his  rule,  and  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cross ;  a  higher  religion  prevailed,  and  Britain  ceased  to  be  a. 
province.  The  Saxon  with  his  title  to  nobility,  the  Dane  with  his  skill  and 
cunning,  and  the  Norman  witix  his  pomp,  power  and  refinements,  came,  at 
different  intervals,  to  subdue  fmd  be  subdued,  and  reduced  to  elements  of  the 
English  race  and  character.  Thus  England  may  ,be  traced  from  her  ancient 
tribes  of  Britain  to  kingdoms,  from  kingdoms  to  the  Heptarchy,  from  the 
Heptarchy  to  the  monarchy  of  Egbert,  from  the  Saxon  rule  to  that  of  William 
the  Ck>nqueror,  and  thence  to  the  contests  with  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales, 
up  to  the  period  of  union.  Every  period  illustrates  new  strength,  and  a 
broader  platform  for  humanity. 

With  William  came  feudalism,  that  schoolmaster  of  nations,  classifying 
people,  as  teachers  classify  pupils,  for  drill  and  discipline.^ 

These  several  stages  of  advancement  have  been  pointed  out,  to  show  how 
alow  is  the  growth  of  a  nation,  how  various  are  the  causes  necessary  to 
mature  its  character ;  and  with  a  desire  to  persuade  the  reader  to  turn  to 
these  periods  of  history,  that  he  may  see  the  gradual,  though  certain,  yield- 
ing of  the  conservative  to  the  democratic  party. 

Although  Hume  r^^ds  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  as  a  barren  one, 
and  hardly  worthy  to  be  studied,  yet  there  is  enough  in  it  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous  principles  which  are  ever  discoverable  as  the  active  means  of  progress. 
In  the  history  of  the  reduction  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Northumberland,  East- 
Anglia,  Mercia,  Essex  and  Sussex,  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  under  Egbert, 

riba,  to  keep  out  enemies;  bo  that  the  whole  about  A.  D.  600.  WUliam  the  Conqueror 
kingdom  will  suddenly  be  bat  one  flame."—  extended  the  gTstem,  and  divided  England 
Pari,  Deb.y  Voi«.  ui,  p.  SO.  into  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen 

military  fiefs,  aU  held  of  the  crown,  the 

*  Sir  James  MackintoBh.  ^     .  •  ,  1.1.     j        j 

possessors  of  which  were  obliged,  undier 

*  Feudal  laws  were  introdoced  into  Eng^  pain  of  forfeiture,  to  take  up  arms  and  r^ 
land,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  Saxons,    pair  to  his  standard  on  the  first  signaL 
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the  diversified  causes  of  success  are  seen,  and  the  n^lects  which  lead  to  dis- 
solution and  decay.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  suhsequent  power  and 
events  of  England  will  discover  similar  but  more  important  results. 

The  gradual  pn^ress  of  knowledge  leads  to  the  conventional  or  revolu- 
tionary progress  of  rights.  The  sovereignty  of  a  nation  is  based  upon  a 
government  endowed  with  prerogatives  for  self-protection,  and  invested  with 
sufficient  power  to  secure  equal  rights  and  justice  to  the  people.^  These 
rights  become  classified  according  to  the  knowledge  and  condition  of  the 
people  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  them.  They  may  be  subdivided  for  pur- 
poses of  individual  aggrandizement  or  oppression,  or  with  motives  to  security 
against  usurpation,  or  centralization  of  power.  The  former  subdivision 
takes  place  in  periods  of  ignorance,  when  men  are  incapable  of  extended 
action  or  training,  as  in  the  times  of  feudalism ;  and  the  latter,  when  they 
become  enlightened,  and  have  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  great  interests  of 
humanity,  and  are  impelled  by  ambitious  motives  to  excel,  or  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  provide  all  requisite  means  for  their  advancement  or  protection. 

During  the  reign  of  Alft^,  England  was  divided  into  counties,  the  trades 
of  building  houses  and  ships  were  introduced,  schools  were  established, 
learned  men  were  invited  to  become  residents  from  other  countries,  a  code 
of  laws  was  prepared  providing  for  the  trial  by  jury,  and  other  improvements 
were  attempted  of  a  social  and  moral  nature ;  but  these  endeavors  to  elevate 
a  rude  and  ignorant  people  were  but  the  germs  of  civilization,  to  be  matured 
and  developed  in  subsequent  generations.  Alfred  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
great  work  of  reform ;  and  though  his  immediate  successors  did  not  appar- 
ently accomplish  much,  still  his  reign  constituted  an  important  element 
among  the  means  of  ftiture  advancement. 

After  feudalism  had  accomplished  its  work,  and  the  people  of  England 
were  fitted  to  become  subjects  of  a  king  or  citizens  of  a  nation,  they  were 
claimed  as  vassals  by  the  nobility ;  and  hence  the  bloody  wars  of  the  barons 
against  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  It  was  the  reluctant,  though  necessary 
yielding  of  numerous  peUy  sovereignties,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation,  on  the  basis  which  has  been  stated.    Details  are  lefb 

^  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  this  question,  for  I  know  not  what  it  is. 
1628,  on  the  Petition  of  Right,  Mr.  Alford  AH  our  petition  is  for  the  laws  of  England, 
said,  ''Let  us  look  into  the  records,  and  see  and  this  power  seems  to  be  another  dis- 
what  they  are;  what  is  *  Sorereign  Power*?  tinct  power  fW>m  the  power  of  the  law.  I 
Bodin  soith.  That  it  is  free  from  any  condi-  know  how  to  add  sovereign  to  the  king's 
tions.  By  this  we  shall  acknowledge  a  person,  but  not  to  his  power;  and  we  can- 
regal  as  well  as  legal  power.  Let  as  gire  not  MeaTe'  to  him  a  'sorereign  power;* 
that  to  the  king  the  Uw  gives  him,  and  no  for  we  never  were  possessed  of  it,"  &c  — 
more."  Farl>  Deb,^  Vol.  n,  p.  856. 

Mr.  Pym  sidd,  "  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
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to  be  sought  from  works  of  history.  Allasion  can  only  be  made  to  some  of 
the  great  events  in  the  beginning,  or  in  the  results  of  important  eras.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  speak  of  the  Papal  controversies,  of  the  rule  and 
abolition  of  Papacy  in  England ;  of  foreign  invasions,  of  domestic  wars,  of 
assemblies  resembling  Parliaments,  of  holy  leagues,  of  the  teachings  of 
Wicklifk,  the  plans  and  plots  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  Guy  Faux,  and  many 
other  similar  combinations,  as  affording  singular  and  remarkable  examples  of 
party  zeal  and  hate :  but  the  limits  of  this  work  again  admonish  us  to  be 
content  with  a  more  general  survey,  and  we  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the 
Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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A  national  event  is  the  result  of  a  great  diversity  of  causes.  These  causes 
are  sometimes  of  a  remote  as  well  as  of  recent  origin.  In  alluding,  there- 
fore, to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  to  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
reference  is  made  to  cause  and  effect,  or  to  events  which  stand  in  that  relation. 
The  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  government  of  Charles  led  to  the  bold 
and  unconstitutional  measures  of  Cromwell.  Not  that  the  one  Justifies  the 
other,  but  helps  to  explain  it. 

Something  may  be  learned  by  noting  the  peculiarities  of  these  two  men, 
and  by  following  them  in  their  public  acts  and  influences.  Charles  was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  people  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  govern ;  no 
man  understood  them  and  their  wants  better  than  Cromwell.  Charles  was 
unfortunate  in  his  advisers;  Cromwell  had  been  trained  in  the  practical 
school  of  the  democratic  party,  and  felt  confirmed  in  his  positions  of  duty, 
not  only  by  some  of  the  purest  patriots  ^  of  the  nation,  but  by  his  own  strong 

1  John  MUton  wm   Lalin   lecretuy  to  wu  lent  by  Thomas   HoUis  to  the  Earl  of 

CromwelL      Sir   Heneage    Finch    said,  in  Chatham,    who    thus     acknowledges     the 

Parliament  (December  17,  1660,)  that  Mil-  faror :  **What  thanks  to  Mr.  HolUs  can  be 

ton  "  deserved    hanging."  — Pari.  Deft., it.,  enough,  for  giving  to  read  immortal  Bucha- 

p.  162.    The  Unirersity  of  Oxford  ordered  nan,  *J>e  Jure  Jiejr««V  a  rolume,  small  in 

the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  MiHon  and  bulk,  but  big  in  matter;  even  aU  the  length 

Baxter,  to  be  publicly  burned  in  the  court  and  breadth,  and  depth  and  height,  of  *  that 

of   the   schools.      George    Buchanan  was  great  argument,'  which  the  first  geniuses 

born  in  Scotland  in  1506,  and  died  in  1582.  and  master  spirits  of  the  human  race  have 

He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  com-  asserted  so  noblj !    From  him,  eeu  fowie 

pendium  of  jwlitical   phUosophy,    entitled  perennt,  they  hare  aU  drunk ;  and  happiest 

"  2>e  Jure  Regni,**  published  in  1579.     *<  It  who  has  drunk  the  deepest!    How  due  the 

was  principally  composed,**  it  is  said,  <<  with  honors  paid  to  such  a  name  I     Freedom 

a  view  to  instruct  his  royal  pupil,  afterward  looks  down,  well  pleased,  upon  the  happy 

James  the  First  of  England,  in  what  be-  spot,  to  contemplate  the  truest  of  her  sons, 

longed  to  his  afflce.**    In  1778— this  rolume  strewing  the  pious  oak  leaf  over  the  deathless 
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oonTictionB.^  Charles  was  incoDfiiderate  in  his  demancls^  and  nnscrnpiilous 
in  the  choice  of  means  to  attain  his  ends ;  Cromwell  had.  the  zeal  of  a  secta^ 
nan,  and  military  firmness  as  a  politician  to  resist  oppression,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  an  available  force  to  effect  what  he  deemed  to  be  for  the 
good  of  a  nation.  Charles  regarded  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  as  para- 
mount to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  claimed  a  confidence  in  advance  of 
performance ;  Cromwell  counted  the  people  as  superior  to  the  king  as  the 
source  of  power,  and  first  entitled  to  be  trusted  by  courtesy.  Charles 
looked  upon  Parliament  as  a  party  to  be  gained  to  royalty,  and  Cromwell 
claimed  it  as  the  government  of  the  people.  Charles  forgot  the  constitution,, 
and  became  angry  with  his  Parliament  because  they  opposed  his  ill-advised 
requisitions  ;  Cromwell  saw  no  safety  in  a  king,  or  in  a  Parliament  against 
law,  and  supplanted  both.  Charles  had  given  the  nation  ample  reasons  to 
doubt  his  purposes,  and  the  value  of  his  judgment,  by  a  reign  of  injustice 
uid  oppression  for  above  twenty  years ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  Crom- 
well had  proved  his  title  to  considerations  of  confidence  and  respect,  by  a 
uniform  course  of  nseftilness.^  If  Cromwell  controlled  the  army,  whose 
tendencies  were  democratic,^  Charles  controlled  more  dangerous  men,  whose 
counsel  was  subversive  of  the  constitution.  If  the  friends  of  Charles  claimed 
support  because  he  was  king,  the  people  favored^  Cromwell  because  be  con- 
tended for  their  rights.^    If  Charles  saw  an  usurper  in  Cromwell,  Cromwell 

memoiy  of  the  JtonflH^parted  BnchaDan."  do«e  the  event  aff<Nrd  any  evidence  of  the 

•*-  Cor,  Earl   Chatham,  iv,  p.   286.      Sir  divine  right  of  kings  ? 
James  Mackintosh  spoke  of  Buchanan  in       s  Cromwell  sat  in  the  Long  ParUament 

the  highest  terms  of  respect.    In  him  royal-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Cambridge,  and  concurred 

1y  had  a  democratic  teacher  more  than  a  ^^  ^^^  assembly   in  restoring    silenced 

hnndred  years  before  CromweU  was  bom.  ministers;    in  the  hnpeachment  of  Straf- 

ford,  Laud,  and  other  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 

1  It  is  said  that  if  the  government  had  ^  delinquent* ;   in  putting  an  end  to  the 

roftised  to  make  concesaiona  ta  the  libexvl  ^j^^^^s  of  High  Commission  and  the  Star 

party,  before    liie   period   of-  his    power,  chamber;  in  passing  the  triennial  biU ;  and 

CromweU  had  decided  to  aeU  his  property  j^  adopting  ite  resolutions  concerning  pro- 

and  emigrate  to  New  Bm^d.    Hutchinson  clamations,  rfiip-money,  and  the  duties  at 

says,  after  speaking  o€  several  persons  who  ^^e  ports,  &e.  -  Vaughan*,  Cromwdl,  Vol. 

decided,  in  16S5,  to  eaigrate  to  Masaachu-  ^       23. 

setts,  adds,  **and  many  other  persons  of 

jt  J.  ji.-^  .^        ^-^    ^^  *^  *  •  See  Petition  of  Army  to  Parliament.  — 

figure  and  disttaction  were  expected  to  oome  ^ 

*     , .  ,  'J  *    V         u  Pari,  Deb.,  Vol.  hi,  p.  1663. 

over,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  '  '  '^ 

fffevented  by  exprtw  ord^r  of  the  King,  aa  *  "  But  the  bold  democratic  temper  mani- 

Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  8h^  Arthur  Has-  ferted  by  a  hirge  portion  oi  the  army  waa 

terigg,  Oliver  CromweU;  &c.''—^if<.JfaM.  not  content  with  the    death  of  the  king. 

Vol.  I,  p.  44.  During  tiie  next  four  months  it  required  the 

If  the  king  unconseiooaly  provided  meana  most  decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 

to  secure  hia  own  deattu  it  nuiy  he  aaked^  PajrUament,  and  all  the  promptitude  and 
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protested  against  the  acts  of  a  perjured  king*  Charles  mangled  the  Farlia- 
nient,  and  the  army  of  Cromwell  removed  its  remains.  In  Charles  we  have 
an  example  how  much  good  a  king  may  avoid,  and  in  Cromwell  how  much 
good  a  subject  may  accomplish.  Charles  attempted  to  sail  the  ship  of  state 
on  a  dangerous  coast,  without  a  responsible  pilot,  involved  in  a  mutiny  of 
Ibctions ;  ^  Cromwell  took  the  helm,  dropped  the  anchor,  and  waited  for  a  new 
chart  to  sail  by.  Charles  claimed  to  act  as  king  only  under  the  authority'  of 
God ;  *  Cromwell  had  faith  in  Gk>d  that  the  people  would  be  protected.  Both 
were  acting  without  the  consent  of  the  nation ;  but  it  must  be  considered 
that,  while  one,  in  violation  of  the  oath  of  a  sovereign,  was  heedless  of  its 
true  interests,  the  other  was  g^ty  only  of  the  assumption  of  power  to  save 
them.  If  Cromwell  was  ^^  a  scourge  of  God,''^  Charles  had  prepared  the 
nation  for  its  infliction ;  and  if  Charles  was  mild  as  a  tjrrant,  Cromwell  was 
moderate  as  a  despot.  Charles  was  beheaded  to  insure  justice  to  the  people ; 
the  bones  of  Cromwell  were  gibbeted  to  insure  existence  to  royalty.^  Both  the 
king  and  Cromwell  sought  to  be  directed,  in  prayer,  by  the  Divine  will,  though 
neither  was  inclined  to  obey  if  he  could  have  his  own.  Both  acted,  and 
prayed  for  the  people.  The  one  signed  the  order  to  the  executioner  because 
another  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  it,^  and  the  other  submitted  to  execu- 

Tigorthat  Fairfiuc  and  Cromwell  could  brinp  into  priesto  of  the  higli  placei,*  ftc.  —  Pari, 

to  the  enterprise,  to  suppress  the  mutinous  Jhh.f  You  iii,  p.  1281. 

detachments  which  presented  themselres  fai  ^  TmrL  Deb.,  Yol.  ii,  p.  600. 

different  parts  of  the  countiy.'*  —  Vaughan'M  *  lb.,  p.  484. 

Cromwell,  Vol.  i,  p.  78.  *  It  was  the  common    remark  in  Paris, 

"  Cromwell  and  his  officers,*  says  Lord  that  Mazarin,  Uie  prime  minister  of  Louis 

CUrendon,  ''took  upon  them  to  preach  and  XTV,  "had  less  fear  of  tiie  derU  than  of 

praj  publicly  to  their  trooi>8 ;  and  the  com-  Oliver  Cromwell.** 

mon  soldiers,  as  weU  as  the  officers,  did  not  *  Resolutions  for  taking  up  the  bodiefe  of 

only  pray  and  preach  among  themselyes,  Cromwell,  6c.,  were  passed  December  8, 

but  went  into  the  pulpits  in  all  the  churches  1660.    The  order,  as  entered  in  both  the 

and  preached  to  the  people,  who  quickly  be-  journals,  stands  thus,  namely : — "  Resolred 

came  inspired  with  the  same  s^rit,  women  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 

as  well  as  men  taking  upon  them  to  preach,  Parliament,  That  tiie  carcasses  of  Oliyer 

pwy,"  &c.  — Vol.  ▼,  p.  49.  Cromwell,  Heniy  Ireton,  John  Bradshaw, 

'*I  am  to  teU  thee.   Christian  reader,*^  Thomas  Pride  (whether  buried  in  Westmin- 

says  Dr.   Peatley,  —in  his  preface  to  his  fter'  Abbey,  or  elsewhere),  be,  with  aU  ex- 

*^  Dipper  Dipped,*^  published  in  1647,  p.  1,  pedition,  taken  up,  and  drawn  upon  a  hurdle 

—  "this  new  year  of  new  changes,  never  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged  up  in  their 

hewd  of  Bi  former  ages;  namely,  of  stables  coffins  for  some  time,  and  after  tiiat  buried 

tamed  mto  temples  (and  I  will  beg  leave  to  under  the  said  gaHows,"  &e.  —  JtoW.  J)eh,, 

add,  temples  tamed  into  stables,  as  was  Vol.  it,  p.  158.    This  order  was  executed 

fhal  of  St.  Paafa  and  many  more),  stiUlt  Jaimaiy  80,  1661 ;  and  "  their  heads  were 

mto  quires,  shop-boards  mio  commaBioB-  afterward   aet  upon   poles  on  the  top  of 

tebks,  tubs  into  pulpits,  aprons  into  linen  Westminster  Hall." 

epfapdi,  and  mechanira  of  the  lowesi  laak  4  "Colonel,"  said  Cromwell  H  AuMkt» 
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tion,  as  the  martyr  of  the  people/'  though  the  people  did  not  interpose  to 
save  him.^  '^The  nation,**  says  Macaulay,  ^*  which  loved  neither  of  the 
contending  parties,  but  which  was  forced,  in  its  own  despite  to  respect  the 
capacity  and  resolntion  of  the  general,  looked  on  with  patience,  if  not  with 
complacency."* 

But  charity  should  be  exercised  towards  both,  —  for  Charles,  in  badly 
characterizing  his  age,  and  for  Cromwell,  in  being  a  subject  of  it.  Both  men 
were  surrounded  by  factions ;  both  formed  coalitions  for  power,  without 
reference  to  principles ;  and  both  sought  for  permanent  rule,  and  both  failed 
of  success. 

And  yet  this  age  was  a  spring  season  of  humanity.  The  seed  scattered 
by  the  reformers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  had 
germinated,  and  b^an  to  put  forth  a  hardy  growth  of  principles. 

The  oaks  of  freedom  had  begun  to  drop  their  acorns,  and  the  Puritans' 


"  it  Ib  jou  who  muBt  write  and  sign  it.**  added  to  the  litany  these  words :  **  From  all 

Hnncks  obstinately  refused.     **  What  a  stub-  lay-Puritans,  and  all  lay  Parliament-men, 

bom    grumbler,**   said   Cromwell.     "  Col.  good  Lord  dellyer  me."    The  doctor  baring 

Huncks,"  said  Axtell,  '*  I  am  ashamed  of  been  sent  for,  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  the 

you ;  the  ship  is  coming  into  the  harbor,  question  was  put  to  Parliament  whether,  for 

and  will  you 'strike  sail  before  we  come  to  these  words,  he  should  be  committed  pris- 

anchor?"    Huncks  persisted  in  his  reftisal :  oner  to  the  tower.    The  house  decided  in 

Cromwell  muttering  between  his  teeth,  sat  the    negatiye,   190    against     189.     It   was 

down,  wrote  the  order  himself  and  presented  ordered,  however,  that  he  should  be  called 

it  to  Col.  Hacker  who  signed  it  without  ob-  to  the  bar  and  receive  a  sharp  reprehension 

jection."  —  Ouizofs  English  Revolution^  p.  and  admonition,   and  be  required  to  make 

481.  public  explanation. 

^  Just  before  execution,  the  king,  in  allu-  *'  The  Puritans,"  says  Bancroft  (Vol.  i, 
sion  to  the  offers  formerly  made  to  him  by  p.  296),  "  desired  permission  occasionally 
the  army,  concluded  a  brief  speech  in  these  to  assemble,  and,  at  their  meeUngs,  to  hare 
words  ; —  "  Sirs,  it  was  for  the  liberties  of  the  liberty  of  free  discussions ;  but  the  king, 
the  people  that  I  am  come  here.  If  I  would  prompt  to  discorer  that  concessions  in  re- 
have  assented  to  an  arbitrary  sway,  to  have  ligion  would  be  followed  by  greater  political 
all  things  changed  according  to  the  power  liberty,  interrupted  the  petition.  *■  You  are 
of  the  sword,  I  need  not  to  have  come  aiming  at  a  Scot's  presbytery,  which  agrees 
hither;  and  therefore  I  tell  you  (and  I  pray  with  monarchy  as  well  as  Qod  and  the  deviL 
God  it  be  not  laid  to  your  charge),  that  I  Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick, 
am  the  mar^  of  the  people."  —  Lingctr^s  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censure  me 
England^  Vol.  tiii,  p.  114.  and  my  council,  and  all  our  proceedings. 
*  Hist.  £ng.  Vol.  i,  p.  123.  Then  Will  shall  stand  up  and  say.  It  must 
*Dr.  Burwell,  in  a  brief  speech  on  the  be  thus;  then  Dick  shall  reply,  and  say, 
"Bill  for  granting  ease  to  Dissenters,"  dis-  Nay,  marry,  but  we  will  have  it  thus ;  and, 
cussed  in  Parliament,  1672-8,  said,  ^^A  therefore,  here  I  must  once  more  reiterate 
PwriUxn  wom  ever  a  rehelJ" — Pari.  J>eh^  my  former  speech,  and  say,  2^  roi  ^'ovtsero, 
Vol.  it,  p.    574.     In  1640,  Dr.  ChafBn  •— the  king  alone  shall  decide.'    Toniing  to 
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were  bom  to  scatter  them  in  a  distant  soil.  The  IVesbyterians,  with  their 
organized  strength;  the  Independents,  breathing  their  loftj  individnality ;  ^ 
the  Baptists,  asserting  their  rites  of  pnritj ;  and  the  Quakers,  moved  by  a 
brotherly  love, —  came  forward,  each  to  claim  the  ascendency,  and  all  to 
opi)oee  the  national  church  and  tlie  papacy.*  Besting  upon  the  broad  and 
holy  basis  of  the  Bible,  goyemment  became  the  prerogative  of  each ;  man, 
the  subject  of  redemption ;  liberty,  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
world,  the  great  battle-field  for  victory.  There  seemed  to  be  no  home  but  in 
the  bosom  of  God,  no  safety  but  in  the  harness  prepared  for  a  holy  war,  and 
no  happiness  but  in  the  faith  which  each  proposed,  and  all  endeavored  to 
establish  and  promulgate.  What  elements  for  society,  what  pioneers  for 
progress,  what  instruments  to  be  tuned  and  harmonized  by  a  government, 
and  what  subjects  to  honor  a  king !  Each  claimed  the  favor  and  sunshine 
of  Heaven,  and  all  appeared  to  realize  the  strength  and  majestic  presence  of 
Deity.  Zeal  became  patriotism,  and  toleration  treason.  Charity  was  trans- 
formed into  indulgence,  and  hope  into  a  wicked  dream.    All  war  was  abhor- 

the  bishops,  he  avowed  his  belief  ihat  the  wine-cooper,  who,  by  the  king's  indulgence, 

hienrcbj  was  the  firmest  support  of  the  held  a  conventicle  in  Coleman  street,  where 

throne.     Of  the  Puritans,  he  added,  'I  wiU  he  and  others  used  to  iHTeach  to  them  out 

make  them  conform,  or  I  wiU  hurry  them  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Rere- 

out  of  the  land,  or  eUe  worse,  —  only  hang  lation,  and  from  thence  drew  strange  infer- 

them,  that's  alL"  ences,  persuading  their  congregations  "  to 

^  The    Presbyterians    and  Independents  take  up  arms  for  King  Jesus,  against  the 

were  nearly  equally  divided  in  Parliament,  powers  of  the  earth,  the  king,  the  Duke  of 

St  one  time.    In  a  test  Yote,  in  tiie  Com-  York,  General  Monk,"  &c.,  assuring  them 

mons,  1648,  they  stood  fifty-seven  each,  *'that   no   weapons  formed   against  them 

and  the  speaker  turned  the  scale.  — Fori,  should  prosper,  nor  a  hair  of  their  heads  be 

Ddi.j  Vol.  ni,  p.  959.  touched;  for  one  should  chase  a  thousand, 

^  Another  party,  called  '*  the  fifth  mm^  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,**  &c.,  dbc. 
areky  men,"  are  thns  noticed  by  Arcbdea-  They  declared  war  against  the  whole  world, 
con  Echard;  '*  while  the  affairs  of  the  particularly  against  all  monarchies, 
nation  seemed  to  be  in  peaqp  and  tranquil-  When  Cromwell  was  accused  by  Hi^or 
%,  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  1S60-1,  Streater — *'that  he  intended  to  set  up 
tliere  happened  a  strange  and  unparalleled  himself,  and  that  it  was  a  betraying  of 
sction  in  London,  which  strengthened  the  their  most  glorious  cause,  for  which  so 
belief  of  those  secret  plots  and  conspiracies  much  blood  had  been  spilt,"  —  he  was  do- 
mentioned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. "  —  fended  by  Harrison,  who  said,  —  *'  That  he 
PM.  Deb.,  YoL.  it,  p.  186.  This  was  was  assured  the  General  did  not  seek  him- 
occssioned  by  a  small  body  of  Fifih-mon-  self  in  it,  but  did  it  to  make  way  for  the 
•rchy  men,  who,  hating  all  monarchy  and  rule  of  Jesus,  that  he  might  have  the  scep- 
the  sppearance  of  it,  had  formerly  made  an  tre."  "Well,"  replied  Streater,  « Christ 
attempt  against  Cromwell's  government,  but  must  come  before  Christmas,  or  else  he  will 
escsped  beyond  expectation.  The  head  of  come  too  Ute."  —  Guizafs  Cram/weUf  Vol. 
Aem  was  one  Thomas  Tenner,  some  time  a  i,  p.  804. 
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rent  to  the  Quaker,  but  that  of  opinion,  —  all  peace  flinfhl  to  others,  bnt  that 
of  conformity.    A  thousand  kings  could  not  control  such  a  nation  in  unity, 

—  a  thousand  Cromwells  couM  not  restrain  the  terrible  yolcanoes  of  its 
diversity.^ 

But,  in  considering  the  period  of  Cromwell,  tiie  errors  of  isolation  must 
not  be  committed.  Between  the  identity  of  a  nation  tmd  that  of  an  individ- 
ual there  is  a  general  similitude.  Individual  identity  is  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  the  same  faculties,  during  their  different  periods  of  development, 
in  the  attainment  of  skill  and  knowledge.  The  identity  of  a  nation  admits 
of  the  enlargement  of  jKywers  ahready  possessed, — of  new  powers  to  be 
acquired,  as  well  as  the  practical  results  of  a  previous  expmence.  It  is  of 
an  accumulative,  as  well  as  of  a  distributive  character.  Old  laws,  based 
upon  error,  or  rendered  nugatory  by  change,  are  repealed  by  legislation,  or 
by  moral  consent,  and  new  laws  take  their  plaoe.^  Tbe  new  laws  of  a  peo-  )C 
pie  are  the  true  index  of  their  prepress.  The  great  questions  in  regard  to 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  man  are  perpetual ;  and  on  most  of  these,  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  divided.  Not  that  the  same 
questions  are  ooniiaued  in  a  permanent  form,  but  they  arise  in  new  proposi- 
tions of  a  narrowBd  ignorance  or  of  an  enlarged  philosophy.  The  develop- 
ment of  principles  is  followed  by  a  condition  in  conformity.  If  religious 
toleration  be  favored,  it  will  be  protected  in  the  same  degree  in  which  it  is 
understood.  If  civil  liberty  be  appreciated,  its  own  inherent  spirit  extends 
its  sympathies  and  fortifies  its  domain.  As  the  area  of  freedom  is  extended, 
its  guardians  and  their  duties  are  multiplied.  Society  is  its  medium,  and 
man  the  form  of  its  manifestation.  Nations  are  the  aggregates  of  its  power, 
and  progress  the  unchangeable  law  of  its  will.  Thus  the  attainments  of  the 
few  become  the  attainments  of  the  many,  and  what  is  mastered  by  the  indi- 
vidual is  extended  to  the  masses. 

^  Ludlow's  one  idea  was,  "that  the  nation  class  organizes  a  parly  to  advance  or  de- 
shonld  be  governed  l^  its  own  consent"  fend  their  own  special  interests. 
Cromwell  replied,  ^  I  am  as  mnch  for  gov- 
ernment by  consent  as  any  man ;  bnt  where  «  The  acts  of  Parliament  were  first  pro- 
shall  wo  find  that  consent?—- amongst  the  mulgated,  16  John,  1216.  For  a  great 
Prelatical,  Presbyterian,  Independent,  An»-  period  of  years  the  nmnber  of  acts  passed 
baptist,  or  Levelling  parties?"  To  this  has  been  annually  large.  Between  tiie  4th 
question  his  opponent  had  no  satisfiictory  and  10th  of  George  the  Fonrth,  one  thousand 
answer  to  return,  and  it  x>ointed  to  a  dHA-  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acts  were  wholly 
culty  which  overwhelmed  the  republican  repealed,  and  four  hundred  and  fbrty-three 
party  as  soon  as  they  began  to  deal  with  it  repealed  in  part     Of  these  acts,  one  thou- 

—  Vaughan'M  OromweU,  Vol.  i,  p.  100.  sand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  related 
When  governments  fiUl  in  duty,  parties  be-  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  two  hundred 
come  numerous.  The  people  suiibr  and  and  twenty-five  to  Ireland  solely.  —  WbrU^ 
they  are  unable  to  explain  the  cause  —  each  Ftogres*,  p.  14S. 
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Every  age  has  its  appropriate  characters  in  men  who  produce  and  control 
the  eyents  of  their  period.  Not  that  events  endow  men  with  sagacity,  or 
comhine  fortuitously  to  control  intelligence,  but  that  men  give  birth  to  events 
characterized  by  their  peculiar  motives,  aims  and  genius.  The  ages  of  the 
world  are  marked  by  the  action  of  mind,  or  by  the  want  of  it.  It  may  be  an 
age  of  greatness  or  littleness ;  of  strength  or  weakness ;  of  activitj*  or  inert- 
ness ;  of  virtue  or  vice ;  of  piety  or  irreligion ;  of  wisdom  or  folly ;  of  thought 
or  passion,  or  fanaticism ;  of  knowledge  or  ignorance ;  of  Justice  or  wicked- 
ness ;  of  government  or  revolution ;  of  peace  or  war ;  of  unity  or  diversity ; 
of  success  or  failure.  Whatever  it  is  —  there  will  be  found  in  it  a  corres- 
pondence of  cause  and  effect,  and  whatever  is  produced  is  provided  with 
inherent  elements  of  conduct  and  control.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  how- 
ever separately  or  combined  these  elements  may  appear  in  man  or  society,  — 
individual  responsibility  is  always  the  same.  Cause  and  effect  can  never  be 
separated,  and  the  deeds  of  men  are  indissolubly  linked  with  their  conse- 
quences. 

This  was  a  period  of  talent,  passion  and  revolution.^  Conflicting  opinions 
and  plans  of  government  arrogating  an  origin  in  Deity,  and  urged  with  a 
holy  zeal,  —  made  it  a  period  of  difficulty.  When  men  assume  to  represent 
God,  human  wisdom  is  of  no  avail.  Speaking  of  the  Long  Parliament,  an 
intelligent  writer*  says, —  "Never  was  there  a  greater  array  of  talent  and 
patriotism  in  an  English  Parliament."  Lord  Clarendon  admits  that "  there 
were  many  great  and  worthy  patriots  in  the  house,  and  as  eminent  as  any 
age  had  ever  produced."  Even  Hume,  apparently  amazed  at  the  impotency 
of  royalty  to  withstand  the  popular  tide,  is  willing  to  declare  that.^  —  "  This 
was  the  time,  when  genius  and  capacity  of  all  kinds,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  authority,  and  nourished  by  unbounded  hopes  and  projects,  began  to  exert 
themselves,  and  to  be  distinguished  by  the  public.  There  was  the  celebrated 
s^acity  of  Pym^  more  fitted  for  use  than  ornament ;  matured,  not  chilled, 

■ 

^It  is    admitted   \ij  Hame,  that    "the  Among  the   distinguished   thinkers   and 

speeches  of  the  parliamentary  orators,  dnr-  authors  of  England  of  this  period  may  be 

ing  this  period,  are  of  a  strain  much  snpe-  mentioned,  —  Milton,  Harrington,  Hobbes, 

nor  to  what  any  former  age  had  produced  Harvey,  Clarendon,  Cowley,  Waller,   Sel- 

in  England ;  and  the  force  and  compass  of  den,  Ainsworth,  Atterbuiy,  Barclay,  Barrow, 

our  tongue  were  then  first  put  to  trial.    It  Baxter,  Biddle,  Boyle,   Browne,   Bunyan, 

must,    however,    be    confessed,    that    the  Butler,  Cudworth,  Elliot,  Flavel,  Fletcher, 

wretched  fanatacism,  which  so  much  in-  Geo.  Fox,  Hale,  Leighton,  Earl  of  Shaftes- 

fected  the  parliamentary  party,  was  no  less  bury,  Sidney,  South,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Tem- 

destructiye  of  taste  and  science,  than  of  all  pie,  Tillotson,  Vane, 
law  and  order.     Oayety  and  wit  were  pro- 

scribed ;  human  learning  despised ;  freedom  '  I^*»»«  "^  their  principles,  by  Edwin 

of  inquiry  detested ;  cant  and  hypocrisy  alone    ^***»  P*  *^' 
encouraged."  —  Hiai.  Eng,  Vol.  v,  p.  528.        •  lb. 
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by  his  advancing  age  and  long  experience.  There  was  Hampden,  sup- 
ported by  courage,  conducted  by  prudence,  embellished  by  modestj^" 
^' There  was  Selden^'  we  quote  from  Edwin  Hall,  ^' whose  name  will  ever  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  English  history.  There  was  Cromwell ; 
and  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  this,  at  least,  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
putedy  that  never  was  the  sceptre  of  England  wielded  by  a  more  vigorous 
or  sagacious  hand.  His  protectorship,  compared  with  any  preceding  age,  or 
with  several  ages  succeeding,  was  an  era  of  toleration,  Justice  and  law. 
Weakened  as  she  was  b}'  the  civil  wars,  England  rose  to  respect  and  gi'eat- 
ness  abroad ;  and  foreign  tjTants  and  persecutors  trembled  at  Cromwell's 
name.  At  one  word  from  Cromwell,  the  persecutions  against  the  Waldenses 
ceased.^  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  gnashed  their  teeth 
with  rage ;  but  with  the  whole  power  of  France  at  command,  they  darst  not 
raise  a  finger  more  against  the  Waldenses  while  Cromwell  lived.  'All 
Italy,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  '  trembled  at  the  name  of  Cromwell,  and  seemed 
under  a  panic  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  fleet  scoured  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  Turks,'  (who  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe),  'durst  not  offend 
him."  '  The  men  of  secondary  rank  in  that  Parliament,'  continues  Hall, 
as  Hetherington  has  well  remarked,  '  were  possessed  of  talents  and  energy 
enough  to  have  earned  a  high  renown  in  any  period  less  prodigal  of  human 
power.' 

"  Whoever  reads  the  history  of  these  times,"  says  Prof.  Smyth,  "  cannot 
well  believe  that  this  military  usurper,  daring  and  powerful  as  his  abilities 
were,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  could  possibly  have  succeeded,  if 
the  religious  principle  had  not  unfortunately  found  its  way  into  every  part 
of  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  his  people,  and  so  disturbed  the  natural 
tendency  of  things,  as  to  render  any  achievement  practicable,  which  could 
well  be  conceived  by  a  man  of  military  skill  and  fanaticism  united."^ 

''The  government  of  Cromwell,"  says  Macaulay,  "though  in  form  a 
republic,  was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated  only  by  the  wisdom,  the 

1  The  persepution  of  this  sect  in  the  be-  ing  powers  to  march  into  the  heretical  dis- 
ginning  of  the  ISth  century  led  to  the  estab-  trict  AU  obstinate  heretics  were  placed  at 
lishment  of  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition,  the  disposal  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  corn- 
Pope  Innocent  III,  had  commissioned  some  mander  of  this  crusade,  and  the  whole  race 
monks  to  preach  against  the  heresies  of  the  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were 
Waldenses  in  Narbonne  and  Provence ;  but  ordered  to  be  pursued  with  fire  and  swonL 
the  Catholic  bishops  were  at  first  jealous  of  Neither  sex,  age,  nor  condition  was  spared ; 
this  mission,  armed  as  it  was  with  great  the  country  became  a  wilderness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  feudal  chiefs  refused  to  obey  towns  hei^  of  smoking  ruins.  Such  was 
the  orders  of  the  legates,  A.  D.  1203-4.  the  era  of  the  inquisition.  Dominic  de 
One  of  the  monks,  the  first  inquisitor,  Peter  Guzman  was  constituted  first  inquisitor- 
Chateauneuf,  having  been  assassinated,  the  general,  1208.  —  World's  ProgresSf  p.  585. 
aspiring  pontiff  called  on  aU  the  neighbor-  ^  Lecture  xrii.  Modem  HiMoxy,  p.  285. 
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sober-mindedness,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.    The  country  was 
diTided  into  military  districts ;  those  districts  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  major  generals/'    ♦     •    "While  he  lived  his  power  stood  firm,  an 
object  of  mingled  aversion,  admiration,  and  dread  to  his  subjects.    Few, 
iDdeedj4oved  his  government ;  but  those  who  hated  it  most,  hated  it  less  than 
they  feared  it.    Had  it  been  a  worse  government,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
overthrown  in  spite  of  all  its  strength.    Had  it  been  a  weaker  government, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  overthrown  in  spite  of  all  its  merits.    But  it 
had  moderation  enough  to  abstain  from  those  oppressions  which  drive  men 
mad ;  and  it  had  a  force  and  energy  which  none  but  men  driven  mad  by 
oppression  would  venture  to  encounter.'' 

Dr.  Lingard  says, — "  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  elevation  of  Crom- 
well to  the  supreme  power  was  viewed  with  satisfaction  by  any  other  class  of 
men  than  his  brethren  in  arms,  who  considered  his  greatness  their  own  work^ 
and  e3Lpected  from  his  gratitude  their  merited  reward.  But  the  nation  was 
surfeited  with  revolutions.  Men  had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  war  and  the  oppression  of  the  military;  they  had  seen  so  many  instances 
of  punishment  incurred  by  resistance  to  the  actual  possessors  of  power ; 
they  were  divided  and  subdivided  into  so  many  parties,  jealous  and  hateful 
of  each  other ;  that  they  readily  acquiesced  in  any  change  which  promised 
the  return  of  tranquillity  in  the  place  of  solicitude,  danger  and  misery-.  The 
protector,  however,  did  not  neglect  the  means  of  consolidating  his  own 
authority."  3  *  *  "  Exposed  as  he  was  to  the  continued  machinations  of 
the  royalists  and  Levellers,  both  equally  eager  to  precipitate  him  from  the 
height  to  which  he  had  attained,  Cromwell  made  it  his  great  object  to  secure 
to  himself  the  attachment  of  the  army.  To  it  he  owed  the  acquisition ; 
through  it  alone  could  he  insure  the  permanence  of  his  power.  Now,  fortu- 
nately, for  this  purpose,  that  army,  composed  as  never  was  arm}'  before  or 
since,  revered  in  the  lord-protector  what  it  valued  mostly  in  itself,  the  cant 
and  practice  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  superior  officers,  the  subalterns, 
the  privates,  all  held  themselves  forth  as  professors  of  godliness."  *  * 
^'  Their  cause  they  considered  the  cause  of  God :  if  they  fought,  it  was  for 
his  glory ;  if  they  conquered,  it  was  by  the  might  of  his  arm.  Among 
these  enthusiasts,  Cromwell,  as  he  held  the  first  place  in  rank,  was  also  pre- 
eminent in  spiritual  gifts.  The  fervor  with  which  he  prayed,  the  unction 
with  which  he  preached,  excited  their  admiration  and  tears."^ 

"Some  writers,"  continues  Dr.  Lingard,  "have  maintained  that  Crom- 
well dissembled  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics ;  and  that  when  he  conde- 
scended to  act  the  part  of  the  saint,  he  assumed  for  interested  purposes  a. 

1  ffisi,  Eng.  Voi.  i,  p.  128,  180.  •  lb.,  pp.  369,  27%. 

'  Hitt  Engltmdj  Vol.  nii,  p.  206. 
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character  which  he  otherwise  despised.  But  this  supposition  is  contradicted 
by  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life.  Long  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  religious  enthusiasm  liad  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  it  continually  manifested  itself  during  his 
long  career,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field ;  and  it  was  strikingl}"^  dis- 
played in  his  speeches  and  prayers  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life.  It  should, 
however,  be  obsen'ed,  that  he  made  his  religion  harmonize  with  his  ambition."* 

A  distinguished  American^  utters  eloquent  language  respecting  Cromwell 
well  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  indicates  a  useful  line  of  inquir}*,  although 
it  does  not  affbrd  a  key  to  his  mission.  "  I  would  ask,**  he  says,  "  what  did 
tCromwell,  with  all  his  military  genius,  do  for  England  ?  He  overthrew  the 
Monarchy,  and  he  established  Dictatorial  power  in  his  own  person.  And 
what  happened  next?  Another  soldier  overthrew  the  Dictatorship,  and 
restored  the  Monarchy.  The  sword  effected  both.  Cromwell  made  one  revo- 
lution ;  and  Monk  another.  And  what  did  the  people  of  England  gain  by 
it  ?  Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing !  The  rights  and  liberties  of  English- 
men, as  they  now  exist,  were  settled  and  established  at  the  revolution  in 
1688-  Now,  mark  the  difference !  By  whom  was  that  revolution  begun  and 
conducted?  Was  it  by  soldiers:  by  military  genius :  by  the  sword?  No! 
It  was  the  work  of  ETtatesmen  and  eminent  lawyers, — men  never  distinguished 
for  military  exploits.  The  faculty  —  the  dormant  faculty,  mayjiave  existed. 
That  is  what  no  one  can  afSrm  or  deny.  But  it  would  have  been  thought  an 
absurd  and  extravagant  thing  to  propose,  in  reliance  upon  this  possible  dor- 
mant faculty,  that  one  of  those  eminent  statesmen  and  law^^ers  should  be  sent, 
instead  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  command  the  English  forces  on 
the  continent.** 

To  suppose  that  nothing  was  gained  bj'  the  career  of  Cromwell,  is  incon- 
sistent with  faith  in  human  progress.  The  gain  might  not  be  apparent  in 
his  generation,  and  j-et  be  visible  in  its  results  to  the  nation  in  succeeding 
periods.  Whatever  he  attempted  was  done  in  the  name  of  democracj-^  and 
the  Lord.  K  all  cannot  discover  public  benefits  in  his  measures,  no  one  can 
dispute  the  extraordinary^  power  in  his  exertions.  This  is  admirably  pictured 
by  Cowley,  as  quoted  by  Hume  :*  "  What  can  be  more  extraordinary,**  he 
saj's,  "  than  that  a  person  of  private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no 
eminent  qualities  of  bod}',  which  have  sometimes,  nor  shining  talents  of  mind, 

1  Hist,  of  Eng.,  Vol.  viii,  p.  271.  and  presented  by  Fairfiix  to  the  House  of 

. .  ,  ,     ^  Commons,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to 

>  John  Sergeant.  ^^  ,  .  ,    ^  .        , 

the  several  counties,  and  there  receive  the 

s  A  plan  of  the  intended  constitution,  en-    approbation  of  the  inhabitants.  —  />r.  Lin- 

titled,  "  T7u  Agreement  of  the  Ptople,"*  had    garcTs  Hist,  of  Eng,,  Vol.  viii,  p.  125. 

.been  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  officers,        «  Hist  of  £ng.,  Vol.  y,  p.  486. 
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which  have  often  raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage 
to  attempt,  and  the  ahilities  to  execute,  so  great  a  design  as  the  subverting 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  best  established  monarchies  in  the  world  ?  That 
he  should  have  the  power  and  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  an 
open  and  infamous  death?  Should  banish  that  numerous  and  strongly  allied 
HEunUy?  Cover  all  these  temerities  under  a  seeming  obedience  to  a  parlia- 
nnent,  in  whose  service  he  pretended  to  be  retained  ?  Trample,  too,  upon 
that  parliament  in  their  turn,  and  scomAilly  expel  them  as  soon  as  they  gave 
him  ground  of  dissatisfaction?  Erect  in  their  place  the  dominion  of  the 
saints,  and  give  reality  to  the  most  visionary  idea  which  the  heated  imagina- 
tion of  any  fanatic  was  ever  able  to  entertain?  Suppress  again  that  monster 
in  its  infancy,  and  openly  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  were 
called  sovereign  in  England  ?  Overcome  first  all  bis  enemies  by  arms,  and 
all  his  friends  afterward  by  artifice?  Serve  all  parties  patiently  for  awhile, 
and  command  them  victoriously  at  last  ?  Overrun  each  comer  of  the  three 
nations,  and  subdue,  with  equal  facility,  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and  the 
poverty  of  the  north?  Be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and  be 
adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth  ?  Call  together  parliaments  with 
a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ? 
Reduce  to  subjection  a  warlike  and  discontented  nation,  by  means  of  a 
mutinous  army  ?  Command  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  seditious  and 
factious  officers  ?  Be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that  he  would  be  pleased, 
at  the  rate  of  millions  a  year,  to  be  hired  as  master  of  thq^e  who  had 
hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant?  Have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three 
nations  as  much  at  his  disposal  as  was  once  the  little  inheritance  of  his 
father,  and  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them?  And 
lastl}',  (for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glory), 
with  one  word,  bequeath  all  this  power  and  splendor  to  his  posterity'  ?  Die 
possessed  of  peace  at  home  and  triumph  abroad  ?  Be  buried  among  kings, 
and  with  more  than  regal  solemnity,  and  leave  a  name  behind  him  not  to  be 
extinguished  but  with  the  whole  world ;  which,  as  it  was  too  little  for  his 
praise,  so  might  it  have  been  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of  his  mor- 
tal life  could  have  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  designs." 

The  mighty  power  of  truth,  even  uttered  and  applied  by  a  wicked  man,  is 
not  without  its  influence.  It  appears  only  in  its  grandeur  and  glory,  when 
guided  by  integrity  and  wisdom.  These  high  qualities  were  wanting  in 
Cromwell,  and  the  cause  of  ti-uth  went  forward  without  the  farther  aid  of  his 
name.  His  confidence  in  force  made  him  blind  to  counsel.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  listen  to  truth,  nor  the  honesty  to  follow  the  voice  of  wisdom.  To 
him  no  rebuke  was  available,  no  ridicule  had  a  sting.^ 

1  These  points  were  well  illustrated  in    his    intercourse   with    Sir    Heniy   Vane. 
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One  of  the  first  perceptible  indications  of  a  progressive  religions  liberty  in 
England  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conquer(»r  (1072  ), 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  summoned  a  national  synod,  to  deter- 
mine a  dispute  between  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York,  respecting 
supremacy;  and  the  discussion  of  questions  of  this  class,  and  of  the 
succession  of  royalty,  made  the  chief  business  of  the  early  Parliaments.  The 
first  clear  account  we  have  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  forming  a 
House  of  Commons  was  in  the  43  Henry  m,  1258,  when  it  was  settled,  by 
the  statutes  at  Oxford,  that  twelve  persons  should  be  chosen  to  represent 
the  conunons  in  the  three  Parliaments,  which,  by  the  sixth  statute,  were  to 
be  held  yearl3\i  The  general  representation,  by  knights^  citizens  and 
burgesses,  took  place  49  Henry  IH,  1265.^  Church  and  State,  in  England, 
have  always  labored  together.  The  first  religious  contest  was  between  the 
government  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  When  the  rule  of  the  pon- 
tiff ceased,  parties  of  Protestants  began  to  rise ;  and  religious  liberty  has 
been  discussed,  in  every  variety  of  form,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 
The  holy  field  for  the  sacred  contests  of  men  became  extended  by  the  union 
of  Catholic  Ireland  and  Presbyterian  Scotland.  The  history  of  this  sacred 
vein  of  man's  nature  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  is  a  great  subject 
by  itself,  and  it  has  been  much  discussed  by  the  ablest  and  the  purest  minds. 
It  requires  but  a  glance,  however,  to  see  the  slow  but  onward  march  of 
religious  freedom  in  England.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  doings  of  the 
Courts  of  High  Commission,  and  to  note  the  ^'  test  acts,''  '^  acts  for  abolish- 
ing diversity  of  opinions,**  "  five-mile  acts,"  "  conventicle  acts,"  "  acta 
against  occasional  conformity,**  debates  on  ^^  exclusion  bills,'*  ^^  rights  of  the 
Catholics,'*  and  similar  way-marks  to  be  found  on  record,  and  then  to  look 
at  the  present  toleration  laws  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  be  Mly  convinced  of 
the  great  and  glorious  changes  which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  conflicts 
of  religious  zeal  and  controversy  in  England. 

The  liberal  and  conservative  parties  still  travel  together,  proposing  and 
rejecting,  renouncing  and  adjusting ;  but,  while  each  has  its  common  centre, 

When  Sir  Henrj  saw  CoL  Worselej  enter  language,  and  therefore  no  defence  in  it. 

the  Farliament  house  fbllowed  by  soldiers,  When  Vane  was  inyited  to  join  the  new 

by  command  of  Cromwell,  he  exclaimed,  —  Council  of  State,  called  in  the  name  of  the 

*^Thi8  is  not  honest.    It  is  against  moral-  Lord,   he  replied  that    ''he   beliered  the 

ity  and  common  honesty."     "  Sir  Henry  reign  of  the  saints  would  now  begin,  but, 

Vane,"  replied  Cromwell,   "O  Sir  Heniy  for  his,  part,  he  was  willing  to  defer  his 

Vane  I  The  Lord  deiiy.er  me  from  Sir  Henry  share  in  it  until  he  should  go  to  heaven."  — 

Vane  f    He    might   have   prevented    this.  Thurloe*9  SiaU  Papen,  Voi.  i,  p.  262. 

But  he  is  a  juggler,  and  has  not  common  ^  Burton's  Annals, 

honesty   himself."  —  Dr*    Lingard^    Vol.  *  Dugdale's    Summonses  to  Pari.,  edit 

rm,  p.  192.    There  was  no  truth  in  this  1685.  —  Z)trf.  2?a<e*. 
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and  revolves,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  axis,  both  have  an  orbit  of  a  more 
extended  revolution,  whose  centre  of  influence  is  the  sun  of  progress, — ^the 
opening  light  of  truth.  In  history  are  to  be  found  the  battle-fields  and  the 
landmarks  of  ancient  defences  which  have  been  successively  conquered, 
surrendered  and  abandoned,  by  opposing  parties ;  and  the  party  car  of  free» 
dom,  that  is  destined  to  return  the  soul  in  true  life  to  its  Maker,  moving  on 
in  its  illimitable  track,  displaying  the  trophies  of  its  victories,  and  exposing 
to  view  the  hideous  remains  of  error,  which,  '*  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be 
seen* 

Civil  liberty  assumed  a  r^ular  form  in  the  charters,  and  in  the  Parliament, 
which  was  the  first  to  enact  laws  for  the  people.  Beligious  freedom  precedes 
civil  liberty.  Beligious  and  political  independence  are  distinct  conditions, 
and  the  separate  results  of  the  exercise  of.  the  different  classes  of  faculties. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  nation.  The  nation  is  trained 
and  led  by  the  hand  of  Deity,  before  it  is  placed  in  the  keeping  of  intellect. 

It  was  the  early  doctrine  of  the  conservative  party,  that  ^^  nationa  perish 
tchen  they  change,'^  When  control  was  absolute  and  but  little  doubted, 
participation  in  government  was  counted  a  labor,  and  distinction  conferred  by 
arbitrary  power  a  tax.  Books  were  looked  upon  as  the  special  property  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  people  knew  no  bill  of  rights  but  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  The  charter  was  the  promise  of  royalty  to  the  people.  It  began 
with  simple  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  royal  sway,  by  way  of  special  favor. 
Favors  by  royal  courtesy  soon  became  rights  by  guarantee.  Bights  by 
agreement  then  were  acknowledged  to  be  rights  by  inheritance,  and  soon  these 
rights  are  found  secured  by  the  laws  of  Parliament  and  by  a  constitution. 
The  first  great  period  in  the  history  of  rights  was  marked  by  their  recital  in 
the  Magna  Charta  granted  by  John ;  the  second,  the  beginning  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise ;  the  third,  the  parliamentary  power  to  enact  laws  acknowledged 
by  the  king  and  people ;  and  the  fourth,  the  colonial  system,  or  the  granting 
of  chfu^rs  to  take  possession  of  a  distant  territory,  with  certain  specific  and 
delegated  powers  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  separate  government  of  sub- 
servient relations.^ 


^GoTeraxaeioiM  perith  when  they  chanfe,  hiqp«,  lettf  liberty  than  under  the  Tudors, 

Was  the  remark  of  Cardinal  Soderini  to  yet  the  king  bad  alto  less  anthority:  the 

Adrian  VI,  wbo  was  disposed  to  be  a  re-  power  of  the  barons  was  a  great  check 

fonner  of  abuses.  upon  him,  and   exercised   great  tyranny 

^In  speaking  of  the  ancient  constitntion  orer  them.     But  there  was  still  a  more 

of  England,  Hume  says :  **  Bj  the  .ancient  ancient  constitntion,  namely,  that  before 

constitution  is  meant  that  which  prevailed  the  signing  of  the  charters,  where  neither 

before  the  settlement  of  our  pres^it  plan  of  the  people  nor  the  barons  had  any  regular 

liber^.    There  was  a  more  ancient  consti-  priTileges ;  and  the  power  of  the  govem- 

tntion,  where,  though  the  people  had,  per^  meat,  during  the  reign  of  an  able  prince, 
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In  considering  the  claims  of  the  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reluc- 
tant concessions  of  the  conservative  party  in  power  on  the  other,  we  are 
constantly  impressed  with  the  lively  activity  of  party  interest,  and  the  oncon- 
qaerable  spirit  of  party  jealousy,  in  the  nice  adjustments  of  new  conditions. 
When  democracy  centred  in  the  Commons,the  conservatives  looked  for  strength 
in  the  peers  of  the  realm.  When  royalty  and  the  Lords  became  weak,  and  the 
Commons  strong,  they  sought  a  balancing  power  in  assumed  prerogatives, — 
Dispensing  Acts,  Proclamations,  Monopolies ;  and  in  the  "  Courts  of  High 
Commission  "  and  "  Star-Chamber  "  it  was  assumed  that  the  yielding  of  new 
privileges,  which  the  people  were  fitted  to  enjoy  and  appreciate,  was  the 
supposed  evil  of  too  much  freedom,  and  was  to  be  remedied  only  by  the 
usurpation  of  power.  When  the  Commons  had  their  seasons  of  comparative 
feebleness,  and  government  was  controlled  by  the  irresponsible  hand  of  arbi- 
trary power,  sustained  by  the  corruptions  of  rank  and  wealth,  then  the  pre- 
rogative of  Parliament  to  grant  supplies,  and  the  energies  and  determination 
of  the  people  to  insist  upon  their  lawM  rights  by  new  appointments  and  new 
elections,  were  exerted  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  evils,  which  had  a  tongue  in 
every  form  and  a  spirit  in  every  soul  of  anguish,  were  abroad  at  noon-day 
and  in  the  dread  hours  of  midnight,  in  actuality,  to  be  felt,  to  be  seen,  and  to 
be  remedied.  Before,  the  government  remedy  was  clothed  in  the  forbidding 
habiliments  of  usurpation,  and  the  supposed  evils  of  yielding  power  by  the 
few  became  the  sufferings  of  the  many.  Now,  the  loathsome  garments  of 
oppression  were  not  only  to  be  cast  off  and  destroyed  by  repeal  j  but  govern- 
ment itself  was  to  be  clothed  anew  in  a  legitimate  dress,  the  prerogatives  of 
royalty  reduced,  the  people  restored  to  their  rights,  surrounded  by  new  safe- 
guards, and  invested  with  a  larger  liberty.  Thus  the  success  of  the  con- 
servative party  becomes  the  means  of  abridging  its  own  power,  and  the 
source  of  evidence  to  prove  its  own  errors,  while  the  success  of  democracy 
enlarges  its  own  sphere  of  authority,  and  proves  by  its  own  acts  its  title  to 
truth  and  sovereignty.  The  record  of  repeal  proves  to  be  the  record  of 
reform.    The  tests  of  security  are  to  be  found  in  the  confirmations  of  old 


was  almost  whoUy  in  the  king.    The  £ng-  to  teach  the  monarchical  part  its  proper 

lish  constitution,  like  all  others,  has  been  duties  in  its  own  rude  and  unoeremonions 

in  a  state  of  continual  fluctuation.''— Vol.  manner." — Smythf  p.  548. 
IT.  p.  345. 

**  Before  the  Rcrolution,  the  favorites  of  The  right  of  granting  money  to  the  crown 

our  monarchs  were  often  driven  away  from  hy  the  Commons  has  not  been  disputed 

the  sovereign,   fined,   imprisoned,    or  ex-  since  1671.    To  this  power  of  the  popular 

ecuted;    and  the  democratic  part  of  our  branch  a  distinguished  writer  of  England 

constitution,  on  these    occasions,    rushed  attributes  *'  all  the  reforms  of  the  constitu- 

forth  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  taon." 
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compacts  Trhich  har^  been  gained  by  long-continued  struggles,   and  by 
new  enactments  demanded  by  the  rise  of  new  interests. 

Magna  Charta  had  been  con&rmed  above  thirty  times  before  the  Common- 
wealth of  Cromwell.  The  "  Eight  of  Petition,"  discussed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  resulted  in  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  Charles 
the  Second.^  The  frequent  suspension,  without  any  late  attempt  to  repeal 
this  act,  shows  the  settled  state  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  its  acknowledged 
importance.  The  establishment  of  an  independent  judiciary  and  the  trial  by 
jar}',  as  a  security  to  the  administration  of  Justice,  were  marked  out  and 
gained  by  the  democratic  party,  and  ultimately  confirmed  by  the  intelligent 
and  honest  of  all  parties,  as  supplpng  the  obvious  wants  of  humanity.  What 
the  Magna  Charta  was  to  the  thirteenth  centur}',  the  constitution,  as  gathered 
and  proclaimed  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  to  the  seven- 
teenth. A  constitution  of  a  nation  is  security  to  the  people,  as  a  compact 
between  parties.  It  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  agreement.  It  may  be 
honored  by  observance,  or  dishonored  by  violation.  To  be  efficient,  it  must 
be  understood  and  appreciated.  If  framed  by  the  wisdom  which  comes  from 
e3q>erience,  it  serves  to  indicate  and  to  fortify  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
and  to  secure  a  unity  of  action  in  the  adjustment  of  opposite  or  varying 
interests  of  the  future.' 

The  elective  franchise  originated  among  competitors  for  control ;  and  what 
was  first  used  by  the  aristocracy  to  gain  power  by  contrivance,  was  discov- 
ered to  be  a  right  lodged  by  Deity  in  the  bosom  of  a  people.  Every  man 
invested  with  a  capacity  to  seek  and  to  ask  found  a  title-deed  within  himself, 
and  claimed  to  have  it  acknowledged  and  recorded  as  by  authority. 

* 

1  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  the  reign  of  not  obserred  it,  he  went  on  with  his  mis- 
Charles  the  Second,  was  obtained  only  by  reckoning  of  ten ;  so  it  was  reported  to  the  . 
repeated,  persevering,  unwearied  exertions  house,  and  declared  that  they  who  were  for 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  after  a  struggle  the  bill  were  the  migority,  though  it  indeed 
of  many  years.  The  king  would  have  went  on  the  other  side,  und  by  this  means 
gladly  Tetoed  the  bill, — but  he  feared  to  the  bill  was  passed."  Vol.  i,  p.  485. 
oppose  the  popular  will.  At  a  subsequent  Such  a  statement  im  improbable.  It 
period,  he  faTored  its  repeal ;  but  eyen  the  would  place  a  stigma  upon  the  friends  of 
tory  party  from  the  country  were  almost  the  bill,  and  a  trick  of  such  dimensions 
unanimous  in  sustaining  it.  would  have  been  discovered  by  its  oppo- 

The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  nents.  Such  an  act  would  have  been  a 
Burnet,  and  it  has  been  extensively  quoted,  fhiud,  and  without  force  as  a  precedent, 
but  not  doubted.     He  says, —  and  when  known  would  have  rendered  the 

**  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  carried  by  bill  itself  invalid.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
snoddartificein  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  intentional  fhtud  can  establish  no  law. 
Gray  and  Lord  Norris  were  named  to  be  the  When  discovered  and  proved  to  be  an  impo* 
tellers.  Lord  Norris,  being  a  man  subject  sition,  the  law  upon  such  a  basis  becomes  a 
to  vapours,  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  nullity.  Besides,  this  contest  in  the  House 
what  he  was  doing ;  so  a  very  fat  Lord  of  Lords  was  a  severe  one,  and  every  parti- 
coming  in.  Lord  Gray  counted  him  for  ten,  san  closely  watched.  Ferguson,  in  his 
as  a  jest  at  first,  but  seeing  Lord  Norris  had   "  Growth  of  Popeiy ,*'  aflirms  that  *  ^  this  bill 
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The  conservative  party  of  England  has  disputed  these  titles  with  a  two- 
fold power  of  resistance.  The}-  have  denied  to  the  ignorant  the  power  of 
knowledge,  and  the  light  of  truth  to  discover  the  evidence  of  this  right,  and 
the}^  have  yielded  to  its  claims  when  proved,  as  yet,  only  a  partial  record  and 
most  reluctant  assent.^  A  distinct  and  detailed  history  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise and  representative  S3'6tem,  as  advanced  in  England,  would  make  a 
most  instructive  chapter,  and  tend  to  prove  the  vital  importance  of  the 
democratic  party  to  the  great  and  growing  interests  of  a  nation. 

Then,  again,  the  same  principles  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  conven-. 
tional  histor}'  of  England, — ^the  history  of  the  British  Parliament.  The 
independent  exercise  of  individual  rights  is  one  thing, — ^the  freedom  of  Par- 
liament quite  another. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  elections  is  equally  applicable  to 
Parliaments.  As  elections  took  place  before  their  freedom  was  secured,  so 
Parliaments  were  summoned  to  assemble  a  long  period  before  their  indepen- 
dence was  protected  by  constitutional  authority.  What  was  deemed  neces- 
sary by  royalty,  as  a  defence,  soon  became  the  strong  arm  of  government, 
able  to  resist  dictation,  and  to  frame  laws.  Parliaments  began  as  the  agents 
of  power,  but  soon  found  themselves  in  the  more  exalted  station  of  chosen 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  began  as  the  servants  of  the 
king,  and  found  by  degrees  that  the}*  were  the  protectors  of  a  nation.  As 
this  mighty  power  developed  its  growing  strength,  the  king  and  the  aristoc- 
racy sought  to  control  its  doings,  or  to  crush  the  exercise  of  its  authority. 
Here  again  are  to  be  found  the  two  great  parties  organized  for  conventional 
war,  each  forming,  as  it  preferred,  or  as  it  was  able,  coalitions  with  the  Pope, 
the  church,  or  the  king ;  the  one  asking  a  greater  freedom,  and  the  other 
resisting  in  ever}"  conceivable  way,  the  granting  of  such  a  danger. 


met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Lords ;  cannot  have  a  light,  to  enable  them  to  do 

that  it  gave   rise  to  several    conferences  the  good  which  they  intend,  without  expos- 

between  the  two  houses ;  and  that,  though  ing  the  evil  which  is  in  preparation,   they 

it  was  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  hare  claim  darkness  for  defence,  and  ignorance 

been,  it  was  almost  a  miracle  that  the  Lords  for  security.     But  the  achierements  of  the 

suffered  it  to  pass  at  all."    This  is  fully  democratic  party  for  freedom  of  speech,  and 

confirmed  by  Ralph.    Burnet  was  too  much  for  the  free  action  of  that  mighty  engine  of 

pleased  with  the  ludicrous  to  be  careAil.  truth,  the  Press,  have  been  great  and  per- 

^  The  freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  manent.    Hume  says  that  **  the  liberty  of 

of  the  press  were  early  reg^ded  as  the  the  press  did  not  even  conunence  with  the 

great  sources  of  danger  by  the  conservative  Revolution.     It  was  not  till  1694  that  the 

party.     The  want  of  confidence  in  the  pos-  restraints  were  taken  off,  to  the  great  dis- 

session  of  power,  without  any  conception  of  pleasure  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who, 

principles  upon  which  to  base  it,  is  much  seeing  nowhere,  in  any  government  during 

like  the  courage  of  the  travelling  coward  in  present  or  past  ages,  any  example  of  such 

the  dark,  who  sees  an  enemy  in  every  object,  unlimited    freedom,   doubted  much  of    its 

and  an  attack  in  every  motion.     As  they  salutary  effects." — Vol.  vi,  p.  872. 
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To  say  nothiBg  of  the  party  divisionfl  of  society  as  marked  by  natural 
dispositions  and  by  circumstances  of  condition,  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  peculiarities  which  favor  an  aristocracy,  and  which 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  conservative  feeling,  and  to  oppose  the  democratic. 

To  use  the  language  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1675)  :  *'  You  have  in 
our  English  government  the  House  of  Commons,  affording  the  sense,  the 
mind,  the  information,  the  complaints,  the  grievances  and  the  desires,  of  all 
those  people  for  whom  they  serve  throughout  the  whole  nation.  The  people 
are  thus  secure ;  no  laws  can  be  made,  nor  money  given,  but  what  themselves, 
though  at  home,  fully  consent  and  agree  to.  The  second  estate  in  this  gov- 
ernment is  the  Lords,  who  are  the  council,  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the 
nation,  to  which  their  birth,  education  and  constant  employment,  being  the 
same  in  every  Parliament,  prepare  and  fit  them.  The  last  and  supreme  of 
all  is  the  king,— one  who  gives  life  and  vigor  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
oUier  two ;  the  will  and  desires  of  the  people,  though  approved  by  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  of  the  Lords,  are  abortive,  unless  he  bids  them  to  be  an  act. 
Human  reason  can  hardly  contrive  a  more  excellent  government." 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  in  his 
liberal  mood,  and  who  demanded  frequent  Parliaments  as  due  to  the  people, 
and  who  was  among  the  foremost  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of 
**  the  divine  right  of  kings  J*  And  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  language  is 
parental  and  conservative.  Rank,  prerogative  and  wisdom,  are  supposed  to 
be  combined  in  the  King  and  Lords,  while  the  people  are  regarded  rather  as 
the  source  of  evidence  of  what  is  wanted,  than  the  source  of  power  of  what 
is  to  be  done. 

The  People,  the  Commons,  the  Lords  and  the  King,  make  the  governmental 
pyramid,  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Scotland.^  He  considered  the  figure 
as  emblematic  of  strength  and  permanency.  So  it  is.  But  it  must  be  a 
pyramid  of  growth,  not  of  pre-determined  structure.  It  must  have  its  roots, 
its  life-blood,  and  its  soil.  These  are  to  growth  what  people  are  to  govern- 
ment. The  people  constitute  the  basis,  and  the  superstructure  will  be  found 
to  change  according  to  their  will.  Change  is  but  another  word  for  growth. 
It  is  to  throw  off  old  formations,  and  to  build  up  new  ones.  Not  at  the 
expense  of  parts  or  of  proportions,  nor  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  flindamental 
principle,  but  in  conformity  to  laws  of  human  progress.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land began  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  subject  to  no  exceptions  to  his  rule. 
He  is  still  the  representative  of  royalt}^  but  he  has  been  compelled  to  part 
with  most  of  his  power  .^  He  has  divided  it  with  the  nobilit}*,  the  Commons 
and  the  people,  according  to  his  fancy,  judgment,  or  necessities.  Not,  at 
any  time,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  his  authority,  but  with  the  obvious 
motives  of  3'ielding  a  minor  power,  to  save  a  greater.    So  far  from  being  the 

1  This  was  a  remark  made  to  the  author  '  The  late  Duke  of  Siutez,  in  1S85,  in 
in  1835.  making  a  oompariaon  between  the  iHretog»* 
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• 

king  that  he  was,  the  dispenser  of  all  power,  he  is  reduced  to  the  position 
of  having  no  power, — ^his  prerogatives  making  the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  Lords  are  still  the  representatives  of  aristocracy  ;  but  their  subservi- 
ent relations  to  the  king  in  his  weakness,  their  sickly  means  of  increase,  their 
doubtAiI  standing  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  their  fears  of  the 
Commons,  are  not  only  sources  of  embarrassment  to  such  action  as  they 
may  believe  due  to  themselves,  but  of  influences  which  tend  rather  to 
diminish  than  add  to  their  strength,  rather  to  lessen  their  importance  than 
add  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  They  have  long  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive 
"  wisdom  and  the  judgment  of  the  nation  ; "  and  we  find  the  titled  nobility 
and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishops  of  his  Majesty's  High  Council "  humbly  "  * 
asking  concurrence  of  the  Commons,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
nearly  two  hundred  3*ears  ago.  Even  more.  This  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, made  up  by  fictitious  distinctions,  and  subject  to  the  contingencies  of 
ambition  controlled  by  wealth,  or  weakness  entailed  by  birth,  was  denomi- 
nated by  Pultene}',  in  the  time  of  George  Second,  the  "Hospital  of 
Invalids;"^  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son  (17GG),  iu 
speaking  of  Pitt's  "/aZ^  upstairs"  when  he  was  made  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
called  the  House  of  Lords  the  "  Hospital  of  Incurables."  '  Burke,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (1772),  did  not  add  much  to  the  dignity  of  these  com- 
pliments, when  he  said,  "  The  Lords  do  not  know  what  is  going  foi'ward  in 
this  house ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  do  not  understand  the  principles  of  the 
constitution."  * 

With  the  metaphor  of  the  pyramid  before  us,  if  we  descend  to  the  Com- 
mons, we  find  a  bod}'  of  men  of  great  diversity  of  character,  and  doubtless 
elected  to  their  places  l>y  the  influence  of  high  as  well  as  questionable 
motives,  b}'  the  influence  of  rank,  wealth  and  interest.  They  stand  pro- 
fessedly in  direct  relation  to  the  people,  or  more  so  than  either  the  King  or 
the  Lords. 

The  beginning  of  the  Commons  was  but  a  nominal  relation  between  the 
great  men  and  their  followers.  The  barons  were  sought  by  the  king,  the 
people  by  the  barons.  From  an  assembly  which  had  of  itself  no  power,  and 
which  was  organized  with  no  motive  but  to  secure  and  dispense  the  power 
of  others,  the  Commons  have  become  the  guardians  of  the  national  purse ; 

tires  of  the  King  of  England  and  the  Presi-  *  the  Jjords  humbly  desired  the  concurrence 

dent  of  the  United  States,  expressed  an  of  that  House.'    When  these  were  with- 

opinion  that  the  President  had  more  power  drawn    (the    MS.    Diary  says),  a   hearty 

than  the  King. — To  the  author,  laughter  ensued  at  the  word  humhiy^  and 

1  '*  An  accident  happened  this  day  in  the  some  moved  to  have  it  so  put  down  in  tho 

House  of  Commons  (Dec.  21,  1660),  which  journals,   as    a    precedent."— /ViW.    />r6., 

occasioned  some  merriment  amongst  them.  Vol.  iv,  p.  168. 

The  Lords  sent  down  two  messengers  with  2  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  xii,  p.  1120. 

some    bills    they  had    passed,   with  some  »  Pari.  l>eb.,  Vol.  xvr,  p.  234. 

amendments;  to  which,  the  bearers  said,  <  pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  zvii,  p.  513. 
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and  thus  the  masters  of  the  Lords  and  King.  And  yet  the  Commons  are 
far  ft'om  being  independent.  Placed  between  a  permanent  authority,  which 
has  ceased  to  grow  in  correspondence  with  its  own  power,  and  a  constitu« 
ency  liable  to  all  the  inroads  of  bribery  and  corruption,  its  growth  has  been 
slow  and  the  means  of  an  independent  influence  yariable.  But  it  is  a 
living  body.  It  has  ever  been  the  chief  source  of  life  to  the  government, 
and  it  will  prove  to  be  the  perpetual  safeguard  to  the  people.  It  will  be 
continued  with  increased  means  to  reform  itself.  As  the  people  rise  in 
capacity  and  wisdom,  their  strength  will  impart  new  vigor  and  character  to 
the  Commons.  Its  growing  power  will  tend  to  show  that  an  improving 
people  cannot  rest  without  an  improving  government.  The  p3Taniid  will 
still  be  wanted ;  but  if  the  body  and  apex  sink,  while  the  base  increases, 
where  shall  we  look  to  find  its  grandeur,  or  to  discover  its  beauty  ? 

The  ceaseless  sources  of  life  that  have  added  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
Commons,  the  democracy  of  England,  will  in  due  time  begin  a  new  develop- 
ment.  The  representative  system  will  be  extended,  and  an  hereditar}^  mon* 
archy  will  give  place  to  an  elective  government.^    When  the  British  Colonies 

^ThiB  was  written  in  1851.  The  progress  Republican  L^agae,"  and''  That  the  objects 
of  democracy  and  republicanism  in  £ng-  of  the  League  be  carried  out  hy  purely  le- 
Und,  since  that  time,  fully  justifies  these  gal  and  loyal  means."  The  Convention 
riews.  Throughout  England  and  Scotland,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  said, 
it  is  said,  there  are  sixty-eight  republican  "  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  £ng- 
clubs,  which  in  one  year  from  their  incep-  land  that  from  all  parts  of  England  men  had 
tion  enrolled  thirty  thousand  men.  These,  been  convoked  in  that  way.  Ahogether 
by  no  means,  represent  the  strength  of  the  there  were  fifty-four  delegates  present,  gen- 
organization,  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  believes  tiemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country, — east, 
that  there  are  not  far  from  one  hundred  west,  north  and  south." 
thousand  men  who  would  vote  for  the  change.  That  it  might  be  distinctly  and  openly 
*'  Besides  these,"  says  a  correspondent  of  understood  that  they  were  loyal  reformers, 
the  New  York  World,  **  are  the  theoretical,  he  said,  "  Force  was  only  justifiable  to  pro- 
philosophical,  and  parliamentary  republi-  tect  and  preserve  the  rights  they  had,  and 
cans,  composed  of  men  like  Mr.  Fawcett,  not  to  try  to  win  those  they  had  not  The 
P.  A.  Taylor,  Moncure  D.  Conway."  The  place  for  them  was  at  the  polling  booth,  and 
more  active,  perhaps,  are  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  the  Parliament  House."  •  •  ♦  "The 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Mr.  Odger,  Mr.  Herbert,  republic  for  which  they  were  striving  was 
Mr.  Chas.  C.  Cattell,  Mr.  Fred.  Harri-  the  republic  which  resulted  from  the  educa- 
son,  R.  Applegarth,  R.  A.  Cooper,  T.  C.  tion  of  the  masses,  until  the  iQigority  un- 
Cox,  H.  V.  Mayer,  and  many  others  might  derstood  they  had  political  duties  to  perform, 
be  named.  as  well  as  the  mere  possession  of  their 

At  a  meeting  in  Birmingham,  May  12th,  rights."    This  is  the  republicanism  of  de- 

1S78,  the  following  resolution  was  passed :  mocracy.    To  show  how  much  still  remains 

**  Resolved,  That  a  national  republican  to  be  accomplished  in  England,— quotations 

organization  be  forthwith  established  for  the  are  made  from  interesting  speeches  made 

purpose  of  carrying  out  a  political  pro-  by  Charles  C.  Cattell,  Esq.,  in  Birmingham, 

gramme  upon  which  all  republican  or  dem-  and  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.  P.,  in  Man- 

ocratic  societies  or  clubs  can  agree  to  be  Chester,  and  placed  in  the  Appendix.    See 

united."    It  was  voted  that  the  association  Apputdix  B. 
tiius  organized,  be  called    "The  National 
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are  prepared  for  independence  and-  nationality, — Graat  Britain  may  be  in  a 
condition  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government.  The  pyramid  will 
then  stand  as  H  tower  of  strength ;  its  parts  will  grow  in  harmon}-,  control- 
ling the  sources  of  its  own  existence  by  the  means  of  constant  and  unceasing 
renewal. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Commons,  connected  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is, 
with  royalt}'  and  the  Lords.  It  is  still  in  the  process  of  gi*owth.  It  has 
been  bought  and  sold  as  a  slave ;  it  has  reared  its  head  and  ruled  as  a 
master.^  The  army  has  treated  it  with  indignit}-  as  a  prisoner,  and  submitted 
to  its  control  as  a  commander.  It  has  seen  the  glor}*^  and  efficiency  which 
come  from  unit}*,  and  has  been  distracted  by  the  direAil  factions  of  diversity. 
It  has  been  a  monopolist,  and  the  subject  of  monopoly.  It  has  connived  at 
treason,  and  denounced  patriotism.  It  has  dethroned  its  royal  master,  been 
the  sacrifice  of  its  own  weakness,  and  the  violator  of  its  own  laws.  It  has 
proved  alternately  the  fHend  of  liberty,  and  the  instrument  of  oppression. 
Indeed,  not  unlike  individuals,  either  alone  or  combined  with  others,  the 
King,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  have  had  their  seasons  of  legitimate 
power,  patriotism,  tyranny,  treason  and  hopeless  imbecility.  Each,  b}-  turns, 
has  been  the  subject  of  vehement  abuse,  complaint,  contempt  and  ridicule.^ 

But  what  has  the  transcendent  and  absolute  power  of  Parliament  accom- 
plished, in  its  complicated  fluctuations?  Everything  that  has  rendered 
England  happy  at  home,  or  respected  abroad.  The  rights  of  the  people  have 
been  defined  and  secured  by  its  discussions  and  enactments.  And,  what  is 
of  immeasurable  importance,  it  has  assigned  limits  to  the  pretensions  of 
royalty,  and  established  precedents  for  correcting  its  own  abuses.  Even  its 
weakness  has  been  made  to  serve  the  people,  and  its  follies  have  increased 
the  activity  of  the  common  mind.  We  cannot  sufficiently  dwell  upon  the 
great  and  strongly  marked  difference  between  the  beautiful  results  of  a  dem- 
ocratic policy  and  those  of  an  opposite  character  which  distinguish  the 
conservative  party.    With  a  just  legislation  in  view  of  the  wants  of  the 


1  De  Lolme  sayB,— « In  2  Henry  Fourth,  Bir   John  Dalrymple   says,—"  It   is   a 

the  Commons  claimed  a  right  of  not  grant-  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  English  lib- 

ing  any  supply  before  they  received   an  erty,  that  the  first  person  who  was  raised 

answer  to  their  petitions ;  which  was  a  tacit  by  the  Commons  to  the  dignity  of  their 

manner  of  bargaining  with  the  crown.**—  speaker,  was  a  member  who  had  been  im- 

p.  131.  prisoned  by  Edward  Third,  for  attacking 

'Parliaments  have  been  characterised  by  his  ministers  and  mistress  in  Parliament, 

every  variety  of  name.     '*  Long,**  **  Short,"  From  the  period  of  that  prince's  reign,  the 

''Little,**  "Rump,**  *' Purged,**  *' Pension-  house  of  Commons  regularly  increased  in 

ary,**   "Angelic,**    "Mad,**    "Diabolical,**  consideration    and   power.** — DalrympU*$ 

"Doubting,**  "Bat,**  "Barebones,**  "Praise  Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  p.  15.     Such  a  fiict  iUus- 

Gk>d      Barebones,**      *'  Wonder-working,**  trates  the  beauty  of  the  ways  of  Providence, 

"  Weak  and  Heady,**  "  Healing  and  Bles*  and  points  to  the  reward  of  patriotic  duty, 
sed,**  Ac.,  &c 
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people,  industiy  bas  been  encouraged,  comforts  multiplied,  knowledge 
diffased,  and  commerce  extended.  Condemned  almost  to  a  perpetual  minor- 
ity, the  liberal  party  of  one  generation  have  immortalized  themselves  as  the 
law-givers  of  the  next.  What  democracy  early  proposed,  truth  has  accom- 
plished. The  victories  of  toT3rism  ended  in  defeat,  and  the  defeats  of 
democracy  ended  in  victory.  The  temporary  gains  of  the  tory  party  have 
proved  to  be  the  permanent  glory  of  the  democratic. 

The  proudest  pages  of  literature,  science  and  patriotism  in  Great  Britain, 
are  fW>m  democratic  minds.  A  few  of  the  many  illustrious  men,  who  have 
honored  democracy  may  be  mentioned:  Geoi^  Buchanan,  John  Locke, 
John  Milton,  Sidney,  Russell,  Hampden,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Thomson, 
Cowper,  Addison,  Steele,  Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord  Camden,  Earl  of  Effing- 
ham, Col.  Barr4,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  &c.  A  particular  notice 
of  each  of  these  and  others,  will  be  given  in  a  fhture  chapter. 

The  democratic  legislation  of  England  is  thus  given  by  Addison :  ^'  With 
r^ard  to  the  people,"  he  says, — ^'  every  one  must  own  that  those  laws 
which  have  most  conduced  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  the  subject,  have 
always  passed  in  those  parliaments,  which  their  enemies  branded  with  the 
name  of  Whig,  and  during  the  time  of  a  Whig  ministry.  And,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  Tories  are  now  forced  to  have  recourse  to  those  laws  for 
shelter  and  protection ;  by  which  they  tacitly  do  honor  t^  the  Whig  scheme, 
and  own  it  more  accommodated  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  than  that 
which  they  espouse."  ^ 

But  our  purpose  is  to  speak  more  of  classes  of  events  than  of  the  events 
themselves.  We  wish  simplj^  to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  streams  of 
Active  causes  .which  flow  to  a  common  centre,  in  the  ideal  world,  as  rivers 
to  the  ocean,  again  to  be  dissipated,  and  again  to  be  returned,  thus  yielding 
life  and  means  to  the  unceasing  progress  of  humanity. 

We  return  to  the  period  of  the  seventeenth  centur}',as  one  of  crises,  tran- 
sitions and  ofbets,  and  where  we  find  the  accumulated  results  of  centuries 
of  individual  and  conventional  progress,  in  active  conflict.  The  struggles 
and  restrictions  of  royalty,  the  pretensions  of  the  nobilit}',  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  birth  and  growth  of  parliament ;  the  expanding  of  the 
church,  the  privileges  of  conscience,  the  exclusion  of  papacy,  and  the  tolera- 
tion of  sects, — all  these  questions,  and  their  innumerable  and  complicated 
correlatives,  had  been  discussed  with  a  burning  zeal,  which  many  genera- 
tions had  contributed  to  augment  to  an  intense  flame,  and  which  were  precipi- 
tated in  every  possible  variet}*^  of  shape  and  fragment,  into  this  period  of 
startling  interest,  when  Charles  the  First,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  the 
Second,  James  the  Second  and  William  the  Third,^  were  made  the  fearful 
instraments  of  adjustment. 

1  Freeholder,  No.  54.  Mftgaa  C1uuta,^a  new  Petition  of  Right, 

2  "  The  Bill  >f  rights  was  in  ftct,  a  new    —a  new  enrolmeni  of  the  prerogatives,  if  I 
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The  common  mind  of  England  was  oTerwhclmed  with  the  oontrotersies 
connected  with  the  chnrch  and  the  government,  and  Cromwell  rose  up,  the 
controller  of  sects,  and  William  the  Third  became  the  political  arbiter  of 
the  people.  The  first  revolution  foreshadowed  the  coming  might  of  the 
people ;  the  second,  the  sure  decay  of  ro3'alty.  The  first  prepared  the  way 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  the  second  secured  these  blessings  in  a  per- 
manent form,  for  another  period  of  growth.  The  first  took  down,  the  second 
built  up.  The  former  enlai^ed  the  area  of  freedom,  the  latter  occupied  it. 
The  history  of  democracy  in  England  is  important  because  it  is  instructive. 
Brief  chapters  are  given  in  this  volume  from  the  period  of  Cromwell  to  that 
of  George  the  Third. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  democracy  as  developed 
in  the  Italian  republics,  in  German}',  Spain,  Russia,  &c. ;  but  the  limits  of 
this  work  preclude  extended  allusion  to  these  nations.  They  will  be 
noticed  incidentally  in  fhture  chapters,  as .  affording  illustrations  of 
principles. 

Thus  the  author  has  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  view  of  principles,  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  work  which  is  proposed.  It  is  designed 
simply  as  a  suggestive  sketch,  imperfect  it  must  be  confessed,  but  made  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  humble  aid  to  the  reader  in  considering  the 
important  topics  which  are  to  follow.  Such  a  review  of  the  past  appeared 
to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  in  order 
that  the  student  might  with  more  clearness  understand  the  origin  of  national 
causes,  and  be  able  to  follow  them  out  in  their  consequent  relations,  so 
widely  displayed  in  the  events  of  the  world.  The  author's  aim  is  that  of 
inquiry ;  and  while  he  may  fail  to  present  new  views,  or  prpve  to  be  the 
unfortunate  instrument  of  distorting  old  ones,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be 
the  means  of  inducing  some  attention  to  important  facts,  or  subjects,  and  of 
inciting  the  activity  of  more  gifted  minds  to  pursue  a  further  investigation, 
and  thus  give  birth  to  works  of  wider  range,  clearer  views,  and  of  more 
extended  erudition. 

VOX  POPULI  EST  VOX  DEI.1 
There  is  a  sacred  feature  of  the  subject,  as  made  visible  in  the  Providence 

may  so  speak,  of  the  democratic  part  of  the  country  had  appeared  in  a  state  of  i>o8itiye 

constitution, — ^whlch,  though  consented  to  and  successful  resistance  to  his  autliority." 

by  William,  an  elected  prince,  and  perhaps  — Sfnyth*s  Modem  Hist,,  p.  852. 

even  thought  necessary  to  his  own  justifica-  ^  This  proverb  was  quoted  by  William  of 

tion  and  security,  could  only  have  been  ex-  Malmesbury,  early  in  the  twelfth  century, 

torted  by  force  f^om  any  reig^^ing  hercdi-  There       is  a  Chinese  sa3dng  of  the  same 

tary  monarch ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  was  cer-  meaning,  but  in  more  emphatic  language, 

tainly  not  procured  by  the  English  nation,  on  uttered    more    than    1200    years    B.    C. : 

this  occasion,  till  the  regular  possessor  of  the  **  Heaven's  views  may  be  ascertained  firom 

crown  had  ceased  to  wear  it,  and  till  the  our  people's  views.*' 
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of  God,  and  expressed  in  the  ancient  maxim, — Vox  popvli  est  vox  Dei,, 
which  is  entitled  to  thoughtful  notice  and  consideration. 

In  the  time  of  James  Second,  1688,  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  at  Nottingham,  signed  and  published  a  protest  against  the  illegal 
acts  of  the  King, — which  thus  concludes :  '^  They  indeed,  owned  it  rebellion 
to  resist  a  King  that  governed  by  law ;  but  he  was  always  accounted  a  tyrant 
that  made  his  will  his  law ;  and  to  resist  such  an  one  they  Justly  esteemed  no 
rebellion,  but  a^  necessary  defence :  and  on  this  consideration,  they  doubted 
not  of  all  honest  men's  assistance,  and  humbly  hoped  for,  and  implored  the 
Great  God's  protection,  that  turned  the  hearts  of  people  as  pleased  him 
best ;  it  having  been  observed,  that  people  could  never  be  of  one  mind 
without  his  inspiration,  which  had  in  aU  ages  confirmed  that  observation, 
"  Vox  popvli  est  vox  Dei.** 

Extreme  and  timid  partisans,  whose  opinions  are  overruled  by  private 
interest,  or  by  passions  of  the  people,  or  whose  impatience  does  not  enable 
them  profitably  to  study  the  teachings  of  time,  are  often  disposed  to  doubt 
this  democratic  maxim.  In  the  reign  of  George  Second,  (1753),  Sir  Roger 
XudigcUej  in  the  House  of  Commons,  complained  that  the  whigs  of  that 
day  were  not  in  agreement  with  the  whigs  of  former  times.  He  said, — 
"  Among  their  ancestors  the  established  maxim  was,  *  Vox  populi  est  vox 
Dei ; '  but  their  posterity  of  this  age  have  in  this  preamble  *  told  us  that 
'  Vox  populi  est  vox  Diaboli,'  as  it  must  be,  if  it  be  directed  by  artAil  and 
wicked  men."  ^  Thus  qualified,  Sir  Hoger  was  safe  in  his  language,  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  refiect  upon  the  ultimate  judgment 
of  the  people. 

In  this  connection,  the  remarks  of  Froude^  in  his  lectures  on  the  times  of 
Erasmus  and  Luther, — may  help  to  elucidate  this  subject.  He  says, —  "  In 
the  sciences  the  philosopher  leads ;  the  rest  of  us  take  on  trust  what  he 
tells  us.  The  spiritual  progress  of  mankind  has  followed  the  opposite 
course.  Each  forward  step  has  been  made  first  among  the  people,  and  the 
last  converts  have  been  among  the  learned. 

"  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  look  for.  In  the  sciences  there  is  no 
temptation  of  self-interest  to  mislead.  In  matters  which  affect  life  and 
conduct,  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  cultivated  classes,  are  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  their  better  trained  facul- 
ties and  larger  acquirements,  serve  only  to  find  them  arguments  for 
believing  what  they  wish  to  believe. 

"  Simple  men  have  less  to  lose ;  they  come  more  in  contact  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  and  the^^  learn  wisdom  in  the  experience  of  sufliering. 

^'  Thus  it  was,  that  when  the  learned  and  the  wise  turned  away  from 
Christianity,  the  fisherman  of  the  Galilean  lake,  listened,  and  a  new  life 

1  Preamble    of  the  Jews*  Naturalization        'P.  D.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  133. 
Bill. 
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began  for  mankind.  A  miner's  son  converted  Germany  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  London  artisans  and  the  peasants  of  Buckinghamshire,  went  to  the 
stake  for  doctrines  which  were  accepted  afterward  for  a  second  revelation. 

'^  So  it  has  been ;  so  it  will  be  to  the  end.  When  a  great  teacher  comes 
again  upon  the  earth,  he  will  find  his  first  disciples  where  Christ  found 
them  and  Luther  found  them.**  ^ 

The  cause  of  democracy  rests  upon  the  Immutable  basis  of  eternal  truth. 
Man  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  resx)onsible  agent  of  power,  and  the  subject 
of  the  exalted  relations  of  thought,  freedom  and  holiness.  He  is  invested 
by  his  Maker  with  those  attributes  of  instinct  and  discernment  which  give 
perpetuity  to  the  race,  safet}^  to  the  nation,  and  dignity  to  the  objects  of 
life.  Religion  has  been  admirably  characterized  by  M.  Dumas  as  "  the 
NURSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.**  Thls  Is  a  scutimeut  of  transcendent  truth  and 
beaut}'.  It  is  proved  by  innumerable  facts,  which  may  be  found  in  history, 
and  may  be  seen  magnificently  illustrated  in  the  constantly  transpiring 
events  of  nations. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  rule  of  Deity  has  been  acknowledged  above  every  other  power, 
and  superior  to  every  other  principle.*  We  do  not  speak  of  its  form  of 
manifestation,  nor  shall  we  presume  to  fathom  Infinite  Wisdom  in  the 
control  of  the  mysterious  agents  by  which  its  power  is  exerted.  These  are 
questions  too  vast  for  the  feeble  capacities  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  draw  the  line  between  good  and  evil,  as  done  by  man,  and  seen  by 
God  ;  to  elevate  the  king,  and  crush  the  peasant ;  to  exalt  the  philosopher, 
and  proscribe  the  savage  ;  to  rank  the  Chiistian  and  exclude  the  pagan,  as 
the  means  of  progress,  or  as  the  obstacles  of  universal  improvement.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  inward  workings  of  the  soul,  to  dictate 
its  flights,  to  question  its  prerogatives,  or  to  measure  its  unseen  dominions. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  scan  the  sublime  and  ultimate  destinies  of  nations,  nor 
the  fearful  wonders  of  Providence,  which  overrule  a  Pharaoh,  educe  love 
fh>m  the  hate  of  a  Pilate,  and  transmute  the  wickedness  of  rulers  into  dis- 
pensations that  bless  a  people  or  advance  a  world.  These  are  themes  to  be 
contemplated  as  we  look  upon  a  balanced  universe,  poised  b}''  the  Almighty 
hand  that  made  it  to  be  seen  only  in  the  trackless  visions  of  speechless 
wonder,  but  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  philosophy  of  a  finite  mind. 

What  more  can  the  creature  ask  than  an  all-pervading  love,  that  sustains 
a  bounteous  world,  and  opens  to  the  growing  mind  of  man  the  golden  flood- 
gates of  ineffable  light,  truth  and  beauty !     That,  while  it  permits  desola^ 


1  Short  6tiidie8  on  Great  Snbjects,  p.  136.    laid  in  religions  ins titntlons  ;  and  that,  witli- 

ont  the  fear  of  Heayen,  the  republic  would 

«  Cicero  says :  "  I  nerer  thought  any  re-  never  have  arrived  to  its  present  flourishing 
ligion  to  be  despised  i  I  have  always  con-  condition."— CiVcro  Dt  Naiura  Deorum^ 
sidercd  the  foundation  of  our  state  to  be    .Lib.  ni.. 
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tion,  points  to  new  sources  of  joj ;  that,  while  it  gives  "  rain  and  sunshine" 
to  the  oppressor,  adds  new  energies  to  the  spirit  of  fVeedom ;  that,  while  it 
submerges  the  common  mind  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  inspires  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  knowledge ;  that,  while  the  wicked  are  permitted  to 
rule,  girds  the  righteous  with  invincible  strength ;  and  that,  while  it  has 
darkened  the  disk  of  its  glory  with  the  conditions  of  death,  has  opened  new 
and  inexhaustible  fountains  of  life,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  man  the 
means  of  happiness,  and  within  the  reach  of  nations  the  means  of  freedom. 

Whether  men  follow  counsels  which  fVee  them  from  slavery,  or  take  them 
from  freedom,  they  are  the  continued  subjects  of  divine  care.  A  righteous 
people  may  dethrone  a  wicked  king,  or  a  self-elected  ruler  may  rise  up  to 
scourge  a  wicked  people, — whatever  and  whichever  the  events  may  be,  the 
popular  voice  is  either  hushed  in  meek  submission  to  the  sway  of  supersti- 
tion, a  state  of  zeal  and  of  ignorance,  or  speaks  with  the  thundering  tones  of 
enlightened  confidence  in  the  justice  of  God,  and  in  the  freedom  of  man. 

The  Israelites  became  the  followers  of  Moses  because  he  was  the  servant 
of  the  Lord.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  worshipped  by  the  shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem because  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  cross  has  become  the  sacred 
emblem  of  unconquerable  might.  The  Eg}^tians  began  their  history  with 
dj'nasties  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  government  of  Persia  was  based  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  sacred  book.  The  Titans,  a  band  of  adventurers  from 
Phoenicia,  became  the  sacred  teachers  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  L^Turgus  had 
no  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  Spartans  to  con- 
form to  his  government,  without  the  aid  of  the  Delphian  Oracle.^  Pisistratus 
had  no  hope  in  usurpation,  but  by  counterfeiting  the  gods ;  and  Hippias  could 
be  dethroned  only  by  bribing  them.  Plato  says  ^'  that  his  countrymen  derived 
all  their  knowledge  of  divine  things  from  the  ancients,  who,  as  he  afilrms,  were 
wiser,  and  lived  nearer  to  the  gods.'*  Alexander  the  Great  claimed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Jupiter,  and  gained  a  control  over  the  Egyptians  by  acknowl- 
edging an  affinity  between  their  deities  and  those  of  Greece.  The  Roman 
Senate  was  looked  upon  with  religious  awe,  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
medium  of  supernatural  power ;  and  the  tribunes  became  invested  with  the 
same  agency,  but  to  serve  the  people  and  enlarge  their  liberties.^'   The  Pope 

1  The  Delphian  Oracle,  tatored,  it  may  tion  of  any  decree  of  the  senate  which  ihej 
be  supposed,  to  the  purpose,  declared  Ly-  judged  prejudicial  to  the  people.  They 
curgus  the  friend  and  fiiTorite  of  the  gods ;  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  interfere  Ia 
and  proclaimed  to  Sparta  that  from  him  she  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  nor  per- 
should  deriye  the  most  perfect  govemment  mitted  ever  to  enter  the  senate-house, 
on  earth.  The  persons  of  these  magistrates  were  de- 
clared sacred ;  but  their  authority  was  con- 

2  The  tribunes  were  elected  annually,  fined  within  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  a 
like  the  consuls.  At  first,  they  were  five  mile  beyond  the  walls.  The  division  of 
in  number ;  but  afterwards  their  number  such  a  power  with  the  people,  in  any  de- 
was  increased  to  ten.  They  had  the  power  gree,  was  an  important  concession  on  the 
of  suspending,  by  a  single  veto,  the  execu-  part  of  the  senate. 
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claimed  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  charter  from  Heaven  ;  and  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  of  France,  joined  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  secure  the 
ciA-il  and  religious  rule  of  nations.^  The  Benedictines^  of  Ital}"  were  reverenced 
by  kings,  and  the  powerful  possessors  of  wealth,  as  the  representatives  of 
Deit}*,  and  were  regarded  as  the  mediators  between  man  and  his  Maker.  The 
ancient  Britons  bowed  to  the  ferocious  rule  of  the  Druids ;  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  that  of  the  Cross ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Normandy  was  prepared  to 
invade  England,  he  was  joined  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  See  of  Rome,  and  we 
find  his  warriors  at  prayers  to  the  God  of  nations  to  conmiand  the  elements, 
and  to  bless  his  arms.'  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  swears  to  govern  according 
to  the  injunctions  of  Mahomet,  because  he  is  believed  to  be  the  only  teacher 
IVom  Heaven  ;  and  the  emperors  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  no  influence, 
e:&cept  as  they  are  believed  to  be  the  represeniatives  of  Deity. 

1  Pepin  sent   an   emhamy  to  Rome,  to  tracted  the  notice  of  TotiU,  the  Gothic 

Zachary  the  Pope,  proposing  it  aa  a  qiiee-  King  of  Italy. 

tion  to  his  Holiness  whether  he  or  Childeric  ^  The  Norman  fleet  and  army  had  been 

had  the  best  title  to  the  throne.    Zachary  assembled,   early  in  the  summer,   at  the 

had  formed  the  scheme  of  erecting  a  tem-  month  of  the  small  river  Dive,  and  aU  the 

poral  dominion  in  Italy,  and  wished,  for  troops  had  been  instantly  embarked;  bat 

that  purpose,  to  employ  the  arras  of  France  the  winds  prored  long  contrary,  and  de- 

to  wrest  the  kingdom  from  the  Lombards,  tained  them  in  that  harbor.    The  anthorityy 

An  opportunity  now  offered  of  securing  the  however,  of  the  duke,  the  good  discipline 

friendship  of  Pepin.    The  Pope  decided  the  maintained  among  die  seamen  and  soldiers, 

question  by  declaring  that  it  was  conducive  and  the  great  care  in  supplying  them  wiUi 

to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  provisions,    had   prevented   any  disorder, 

the  church,  that  Pepin,  who  already  exer-  when  at  last  the  wind  became  fiivorable, 

cised  the  office  of  king,  should  possess  the  and  enabled  them  to  sail  along  the  coast 

title  also.  till  they  reached  St  Valori.    There  were, 

Charlemagne    frequently   visited    Italy,  however,  sevend  vessels  lost  in  this  short 

both  to  establish  his  own  power  In  that  passage;  and,  as  the  wind  again   proved 

country,  which  was  endangered  by  the  par-  contrary,  the  army  began  to  imagine  that 

tisans  of  the  descendants  of  the  Lombard  Heaven  had  declared    against   them,  and 

kings,  and  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  that,  notwithstanding  the  Pope*sbene£ction, 

popedom,  which  was  firmly  devoted  to  his  they  were  destined  to  certain  destmctioii. 

interests.— Ty/Zer,  Vol..  ii,  pp.  59,  73.  These  bold  warriors,  who  despbed  real 

dangers,  irere  very  subject  to  the  dread  of 

5  Benedict,  the  founder  of  this  order,  was  imaginary  ones ;  and  many  of  them  began 

an  Italian  by  birth.     He  had  studied  at  to  mutiny,  some  of  them  even  to  desert 

Kome,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  their  colors,  when  the  duke,  in  order  to 

his  talents,  as  well  as  superior  sanctity,  support  their  drooping  hopes,  ordered   a 

While  quite  young,  he  retired  to  a  cave,  procession  to  be  made  with  the  telics  of 

at  Subiaco,  where  he  remained  fot  some  St.  Valori,  and  prayers  to  be  said  for  more 

years.      Some  neighboring  hermits  chose  favorable   weather.     The   wind   instantly 

liim  for  their  head,  or  superior;  and  the  changed;  and,  as  this  incident  happened  on 

donations    which   they   received  from  the  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the 

devout  and  charitable,  very  soon  enabled  tutelar  sahit  of  Normandy,  the  soldiers, 

them  to  build  a  large  monastery.    The  rep-  fancying  they  aaw  the  hand  of  Heaven  in 

mtation  of  Benedict  increased  daily;  and  all  these  circumstances,  proceeded  with  the 

he  began  to  perform  miracles,  which  at-  greatest  alacrity. — i8^<M  ir««i«,  Vol.  i,  p.  U6. 
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tt  has  been  said  that  the  clergy,  in  the  dark  ages,  discoTered  the  power 
aoQgbt  to  be  everted  by  Archimedes, — the  aid  of  another  world  to  move  the 
one  they  lived  in.  But  this  power  is  always  present,  though  clothed  in  the 
rarying  forms  of  a  progressive  condition.  Whether  we  follow  it  in  the 
might}^  gatherings  at  Flacentia,  or  in  the  moving  multitudes  led  on  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  by  kings  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels  ;^  whether  we  embark  with  the 
spirit  of  a  Colmnbus,  or  a  Cortex,  a  Pizarro,  or  with  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Maj'- 
flower, — ^we  can  find  no  people  bold  enough  to  challenge  its  authority*, — ^no 
people  strong  enough  to  withstand  its  rule.  Indeed  it  is  the  only  rule 
universally  acknowledged  by  man,  althoi^  sometimes  of^sed  by  his  wis- 
dom. A  change  of  religious  belief  is  but  a  change  of  form,  and  not  of  prin- 
cii)le.  Superstition  is  but  religious  ceal  without  knowledge,  and  error  but 
the  evidence  of  ignorance  of  the  practical  uses  of  knowledge. 

The  religions  principle  in  man  is  as  mighty  in  its  sway  as  it  is  indeslsruc- 
tible  in  its  nature.  Its  existence  does  not  depend  upon  the  feeble  enactments 
of  nations,  nor  upon  the  persuasive  powers  of  its  ministers.  These  are  but 
the  humble  instruments  of  its  development.  With  its  presence  and  power, 
the  world  becomes  a  field  of  indescribable  interest  and  glory ;  but,  in  its 
absence, — could  the  mind  be  withered  to  such  a  thought, — ^the  world  would 
cease  to  be  a  place  of  being,  and  man  would  fall  to  tiie  senseless  level  of 
chaotic  matter. 
It  is  the  breathings  of  democracy,  as  taught  by  the  Bible,  that  have  sub- 

1  "Peter,  eommoidjr  called  the  Hermit,  and  which  was  so  numerens  that  no  hall 
a  natire  of  Anuena,  in  Picardj,  had  made  could  contain  the  multitude,  and  it  was  nec- 
the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.    Being  deeply  essary  to  hold  the  assembly  on  a  plain. 
aiTected  with  the  dangers  to  which  that  act  The  harangues  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Peter 
of  pie^  now  exposed  the  pilgrims,  as  well  himself,  representing  the  dismal  situation  of 
as  with  the  instances  of  oppression  under  their  brethren  in  the  east,  and  the  indignity 
which  the  eastern  Christians  labored,  he  en-  suffered  by  the  Christian  name  in  allowing 
teitained  the  bold,  and,  to  all  appearance,  the  holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  inH- 
impracticable  project,  of  leading  into  Asia,  dels,  here  found  the  minds  of  men  so  wdl 
from  the  iUrthest  extremities  of  the  west,  prepared,  that  the  whole  multitude  suddenly 
aimies    sufilcient  to  subdue  those  potent  and   violently  declared  for  the  war,  and 
and  warlike  nations  which  now  held  the  solemnly  devoted  themselves  to  perform  this 
holy  cily  in  subjection.    He  proposed  his  service,  so  meritorious,  as  they  believed  it, 
views  to  Martin    Second,  who  flUed  the  toGrod  and  religion." — ffumet  Vol.  x,  p.  227. 
papal  chair,  and  who,  though  sensible  of       The  subject  of  the  crusades  is  an  impor- 
the  advantages  which  the  head  of  the  Chris-  tant  one,  and  will  be  noticed  and  considered 
tian  religion  must  reap  from  a  religious  in  fhture  chapters.     The  Jtrst  was  corn- 
war,  and  though  he  esteemed  the  blind  zeal  menced  in  1096;  the  second  in  1147;  the 
of  Peter  •  proper  means  for  effecting  the  ihirdf  (by  sea)  in  U89 ;  ihefdurth  in  1202; 
purpose,  resolved  not  to  Inteipose  his  au-  ittejljihy  (by  sea)  in  1217;  the  ixxth^  (two 
tliority  tiU  he  saw  a  greater  probability  of  expeditions)  in  1288 ;  the  seventh^  in  124^; 
success.    He  summoned  a  council  at  Pla-  the  etgMK  and'. last,  in  1270^  and.  ended!  int 
cEirriA,  which  consisted  of  four  thousand  1291.. 
ecclesiastics  and  thirty  thousand  seculars^ 
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jected  that  sacred  book  to  the  indignity  of  guards  and  proscriptions.  The 
Bible  has  given  power  to  the  popes  and  priests,  and  freedom  to  the  people. 
It  prepared  the  Puritans  for  religious  liberty^,  and  the  people  of  the  American 
colonies  for  independence.^  When  we  contemplate,  in  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Pl3'mouth,  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  nation ;  their  confidence  in 
God  and  liberty,  their  struggles,  hardships  and  sufferings,  their  Jealous  vigi- 
lance of  rights,  and  their  visions  of  growth  and  greatness, — we  may  hear, 
in  the  prayers  and  exhortations  which  were  echoed  in  the  wilderness,  the 
divine  proclamation,  "That  the  voice  op  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God." 
If  we  follow  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  and  trace  their  sources  of  strength, 
diversities  of  power,  stability  of  purpose,  wonderful  foresight  of  danger, 
strength  of  endurance,  means  of  protection,  love  of  freedom,  and  uncom- 
promising spirit  to  defend  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  in  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington,'^ and  in  his  elevation  to  power ;  in  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Joseph 
Hawley,  John  Hancock,  and  the  sacred  band  of  their  associates, — endowed 
as  they  were  with  extraordinary  powers  of  discernment,  prudence  and 
courage, — another  illustration  of  the  glorious  truth.  That  the. voice  op 

THE  PEOPLE  IS  THE  VOICE  OP  GOD. 

If  we  leave  the  infant  republic  in  charge  of  the  patriot  who  fought  its 
[  battles  and  achieved  its  independence,  and  turn  to  behold  the  mighty  nation 
I  that  it  has  become,  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  and  wise  administration  of 
democracy ;  and  to  contemplate  the  hope  in  humanity  which  it  has  inspired, 
we  are  again  led  to  acknowledge  and  to  admire  the  beauty  and  exalted  force 
of  the  sacred  maxim.  That  the  voice  op  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God. 


1  A  Bible  Society  was  constituted  in  Bus-  on  the  24th  of  April,  1826,  an  nkaBe,  enact- 

Bia,  28d  January,  1813,  and  had  for  its  pres-  ing  the  suppression  of  the  Russian  Bible 

ident,  under  the  protectorship  of  the  em-  Society,  proceeded  from  the  supreme  au- 

peror.  Prince  Alexander  Galitsin,  minister  thority. — Court  and  Ooverrvment  of  Rus- 

of  religious  worship  and  public  instruction,  sia,  by  J.  If.  Schnitzlery  Vol.  ii,  p.  489. 

The  activity  of  the  society  was  very  great.  2'What  asublime  democratic  triumph  does 

.'Its  seat  was  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  it  had,  the  following  correspondence  indicate !   The 

.moreover,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  ruins  of  an  Empire  to  perpetuate  the  glory 

4be    empire,  289   committees  or  auxiliary  of  a  Republic ;  the  recognition  of  peace  as 

societies.    Donations  amounted  to  8,711,109  identical  with  democracy, — and  a  volun- 

I  roubles.     It  caused  the  scriptures  to  be  tary  tribute  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  aid 

<ftranslated  and  printed,  or  at  least  to  be  cir-  in   rearing  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 

Xiulated,.in  41  idioms,  of  those  which  are  achievements  of  the  people! 

.  spoken  in  Russia,  apart  from  the  national 

Sclavonic  language,  especially  by  the  nu-  ,,  Legation  aes  Etais  UhU-dT    Amer- 

merous  Finnish  and  Ural  tribes.     It  dis-  t^ve,  pres  le  Saint  Siege,  Rome, 

.tributed  448^09  copies.     In  1826  it  printed  Dee,  24,  1861. 

70,000  more.    It  was  soon  found,  however,  "  Sni :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 

«to  encourage,  the  spirit  of  democracy;  and,  that  I  have  been  apprized  by  his  Holiness 
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It  was  a  conception  of  the  poet,  of  great  and  fearful  import,  that 

"  An  nndeyoiil  attronomer  if  mad ;  ** 

and,  with  a  similar  conviction  and  feeling  in  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  which  this  work  is  intended  to  elucidate,  we  cannot  but  add,  that, 
whoever  has  studied  man  in  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature,  or  the  sublime 
destiny  of  nations,  without  becoming  a  friend  to  democracy ;  or,  whoever 
has  studied  democracy  without  realizing  the  elevating  emotions  of  adora- 
tion to  his  Maker,  has  failed  to  discover  the  paramount  objects  of  life,  and 
the  most  exalted  privileges  which  inhere  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a 
true  citizen. 


the  Pope,  throagh  Cardinal  AntoneUi,  the  Peace,  at  Borne,  to  be  phu^  in  the  monn- 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  Roman  govern-  ment  now  In  the  course  of  erection  in  honor 

ment,  of  bis  intention  to  contribate  a  block  of  the  illustrious  Washington. 

of    marble    toward   the    erection   of    the  *'I  am  requested  to  assure  you  that  it 

national    monument    to    the    memory    of  will  be  not  only  interesting,  but  acceptable 

Washington.    The  block  was  taken  from  as  an  offering  from  *  Rome  to  America ; ' 

the  ancient  Temple  of  Peace,  a4Joining  the  and  especially  so  as  forming  a  part  of  an 

palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  is  to  receiye  the  ancient  structure,  dedicated  to  peace,  in  the 

inscription  of '  Rome  to  America.'    As  soon  Ticinity  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  to  be 

as  the  work  is  completed,  the  necessary  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  blocks  of  stone 

measures  will  be  taken  to  forward  it  to  which  hare  been  presented  by  the  modem 

you.  and  tree  States  of  the  American  confeder- 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  acy.    It  will  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation 

"  Tour  obedient  serrant,  of  respect  paid  to  patriotism  and  private 

'*  Lewis  Cjlss,  Jb."  virtue,  to  the  name  and  character  of  one 

whom  the  civilized  world  holds  in  the  high- 
Addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  est  estimation,  and  to  a  nation  whose  annala 

Monument  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  he  has  rendered  glorious. 

**  The  monument  now  in  course  of  erec- 

'*  WoMkingion^  Feb.  4,  1851.  tion  will,  it  is  beUeved,  fi*om  its  magnifi- 

"  Sib  :     Tour  letter  of  the  24th  of  De-  cence,   do  honor  to  the  great  patriot  and 

eember  last,   informing  me  that  you  had  statesman,  as  weU  as  to  his  countrymen,  by 

been '  apprised  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  whose  voluntaxy  contributions  it  is  to  be 

through  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Secretary  erected. 

of  State  of  the  Boman  government,  of  his  "The  Board  of  Managers  respectftilly 

intention  to  contribute  a*  block  of  marble  request  you  to  tender  their  thanks  to  his 

towards  the  erection  of  the  national  monu-  Holiness  for  his  very  acceptable  contribu- 

ment  to  the  memory  of  Washington,'  has  tion,  and  to  inform  him  that  it  shall  be 

been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Managers  placed   in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 

of  tike    Washington    National    Monument  monument. 

Society  of  this  city,   and   they  have  in-  '<  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

structcd  me  to  communicate,  through  you,  "  Very  respectfully, 

to   his    Holiness  the  Pope,  their  sincere  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

gratification  at  the  information  thus  fur^  «  Geo.  Wattebston,  Secretary, 

nished  of  his  intention  to  contribute  a  block  "LbwisCass,  Jb.,  United  States  Charg^ 

of  marble  tmm  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  d'  AiTaires,  Bome.** 


6$  HI8T0EV    0?    DEMOCKACT. 

The  trimxiphis  of  DESfoopt^OT  eoxyitit^iie  t|he  way-marics  of  tbe  world.  Tkcy 
demand  no  extraneous  element  of  endurance  for  penxuinency,  no  fictitious 
splendor  for  embellishment,  no  borrowed  greatness  for  glory.  Originating 
In  the  inexhaustlhte  sources  of  power,  moved  by  the  spirit  &t  love  and  lib* 
etty^  and  guided  by  tbe  wisdom  which  comes  fbom  the  instincts  and  experi- 
ence of  the  immorti^l  soul,  aa  dereloped  in  the  people,  iwmocract  exists  in 
the  imperishable  principle  of  progress,  and  registers  its  achieyements  in  the 
institutions  of  freedom,  and  in  the  blessingB  which  oharactorize  and  beautiff 
tbe  realities  of  lifb.  Ita  geainB  is  to  assert  and  advance  the  tme  dignity  of 
mind,  to  elev^tf  |he  m0tive9  and  afilMsiiona  of  man,  imd  to  extend,  establiali, 
protect  and  equalize,  the  common  rights  of  humanity. 


r 


AMERICAN    COLONIES. 


POLITICAL    HI8T0BY. 


Poi;iTiCA:t  HiatosT  is  the  reoord  of  eyents  la  their  relations  as  national 
caoses.  It9  objects  are  to  discover  the  sources  of  national  prosperity,  ancl 
the  instnmentaliti^s  by  which  that  proeperity  has  been  achieved,  whether  by 
party  or  otherwise*  The  end  of  snch  a  study  obvionsly  consists  in  a  Just 
application  of  principles  as  developed  by  o^  common  experience.  It  oompre* 
hends  man  aa  a  being  of  intelUgeace,  principles  as  the  standard  of  action, 
laws  and  iiigtitntions  as  the  exponents  of  practice,  governments  as  the  agents 
of  power,  and  nations  as  aggregated  results.  Jl  rudimental  key  to  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  in  a  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.^    Let 


1  So  constitated  is  the  mind  ef  man,  that  hut  is  constantly  led  onward  to  contemplate 
Us  Tiewa  enlarge,  and  his  desires  and  wants  objects  which,  in  a  previous  stage  of  his  prog^ 
iocTMse,  im  ftiU  proporCion  to  the  ftciUties  resa,  he  would  hare  regarded  as  nnattain- 
alRttdfld  Ibr  iimu  gratification ;  and,  indeec^  able  and  visionary,  had  he  even  thought  of 
with  angmented  rapidly,  so  that  no  sooner  them  at  all.  It  is  here  that  the  investiga- 
h^s  the  sttccessftil  exercise  of  his  powers  tion  of  the  hidden  powers  of  nature  be- 
accomplished  any  considerable  simplification  comes  a  mine,  every  vein  of  which  is  prcg- 
or  imppovenMBt  of  processes  subservient  to  nanl  with  inezhaustihie  wealth,  and  whose 
his  use  ev  cpm&Nrt,  than  hif  fi^cultictf  ase  ramiflcatioiis  appear  to  extend  in  all  direc- 
a^aia  oa  the  stretch  to  extend  the  limits  of  tlons  wherever  humaii  wants  or  cariosity 
his  newly  acquired  power ;  aivd  having  once  may  lead  us  to  explore.  These  remarks  of 
experienced  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  Herschelon  "the  general  naiure  and  advati- 
gathered  hy  availing  himself  of  some  of  the  iaget  of  Ihe  ghtdy  of  ike  physical  seiences,** 
powera  ef  nature  to  accomplish  his  ends,  he  suggest  a  method  of  study  quite  as  applica* 
la  led  thenceforward  to  regard  them  all  as  a  Ue  to  other  toph».  Between  the  develop- 
tzeasure  placed  at  h|s  disposal,  if  he  have  ments  of  mind  apd  the  growth  of  nations 
only  the  art,  the  ipdustry,  or  the  good  for-  there  U  an  instructive  correspondence  of 
tune,  to  penetrate  those  recesses  which  cause  and  eflbct.  "Those  processes  of 
coneeal  them  from  immediate  view.  Hav-  human  agency  advance  most  happilj  to 
log  oace  learaed  to  look  on  knowledge  as  their  consummation,*' says  Bason  Humboldt, 
power,  and  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  such,  "  which  most  faithfhlly  resemble  the  opera- 
he  is  no  longer  content  to  limit  his  enter-  tions  of  the  natural  world." — Sphere  amd 
pmeM  tP  the  beaten  track  of  former  uscgc,  Duiiu  of  Oavemmeni^  p.  i. 
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the  mind  be  studied.  The  events  first  to  be  considered,  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  are  those  which  happened  in  England  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  led  to  the  colonization  of  the 
American  continent.  But,  in  order  that  we  ma}'  have  distinct  views  of 
national  formations,  let  us  first  endeavor  to  understand  the  principles  of 
colonization. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COLONIZATION. 

The  world  of  truth  pervades  etemit3\  God  is  its  centre,  humanity  the 
means  of  its  development.  To  man  is  given  the  double  power  of  an  inward 
and  outward  vision.  He  can  look  upon  the  events  of  the  past,  reproduced 
b}'  the  memory  of  the  refiective  powers  ;i  gather  the  results  of  an  experience, 
which  spring  from  a  life,  a  generation,  or  from  the  aggregate  ages  already' 
transpired.  He  can  look  forward  with  an  eye  of  hope  that  is  illumined  b}^  a 
living  faith,  aided  b}'  the  knowledge  which  shapes  conviction,  by  the  light 
of  revelation  which  insures  immortality,  4ind  by  the  sentiments  of  the  soul 
which  elevate  the  mind  to  the  great  objects  of  existence,  and  prepare  it  for 
the  untrodden  paths  of  the  fViture. 

Men  limit  the  sources  of  influence'  to  the  narrow  circle  of  individual  exist- 
ence, and  live  content  under  the  control  of  selfish  purposes ;  or  they  exert 
the  powers  of  a  higher  nature,  seeking  a  farther  knowledge,  a  superior 
good,  a  wider  sphere,  a  sublimer  philosophy. 

The  inward  view  is  reflection.  It  refines  and  perfects  whatever  has  been 
observed  and  realized.  It  is  the  reviewing  or  comparing  power  of  the  mind. 
It  compounds,  compares  and  divides  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  theo- 
rizes fi*om  a  consciousness  that  comprehends  the  present  and  the  past. 
With  gifted  minds  the  faculties  of  reflection  sj^stematize  knowledge,  develop 
principles,  and  advance  science. 

The  outward  view  is  perception.  It  is  the  mind  looking  out  fh>m  itself, 
inspired  by  its  instincts,  and  directed  by  its  capacities,  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. With  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  common  experience  of  the  past ; 
with  a  lively  sense  of  an  advancing  age,  of  new  wants  and  present  duties, 
the  perceiving  mind  explores  the  future,  and,  with  its  clear  conceptions  of 
what  is  possible,  leads  the  way  to  new  discoveries,  and  illustrates  the  means 
of  their  attainment.  The  separate  exercise  of  the  reflective  faculties  makes 
the  abstract  student.  The  separate  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
makes  the  speculative  pioneer.  Between  the  two  extremes  is  to  be  found 
the  variety  of  character  which  makes  up  the  world.  Added  to  these 
sources  of  mental  activity,  are  to  be  found  the  impelling  forces  of  moral 
and  religious  sentiment,  combined  with  an  unyielding  adherence  to  self- 

1  Not  memoiy  as  defined  by  philosophera  of  or  Reid, — ^but  by  the  more  practical  Bystem 
the  Peripatetic  school,  or  by  Plato,  Locke,    of  metaphysics  of  Spurzheim. 
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imposed  conTictions,  and  guarded  by  propenBities,  which  accumulate  a 

power    necessary    to    advancement,  and  secure  a  control   necessary  to 
protection. 

BaooQ^  and  Franklin  were  pioneers  of  knowledge,  combining  with  won- 
derftil  power  and  simplicit}',  the  results  of  the  past  with  new  provisions  for 
the  future.  In  Newton'  and  La  Place'  are  seen  those  great  teachers  so  rev- 
erently invoked  by  Virgil,*  but  who  came  not  till  Naples  had  been  honored 
by  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  x>oet  for  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years.'  In 
view  of  modem  times,  the  fifteenth  centur}'  was  made  glorious  by  the  great 
pioneer  of  Discovery,'  and  the  seventeenth  by  the  immortal  pioneers  of 
Democracy. 

^Loid  Bacon  wm  the  first  who  taught         Wboiei»riMtI«m,who«ehoU«lteUweM'; 

.,  .1.  J    *  ^  J  •      *u      ^ Wouia  yoa  your  poet's  first  petition  hear^ 

the  proper  method  of  studying  the  sciences ;         qj^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  wMderUig  sti»  to  know. 

that  is,  he  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  we  The  depths  of  hesTen  abore,  and  earth  below  % 

should  begin  and  carry  on  our  pursuit  of         Teach  me  the  Tarlons  labors  of  the  moon. 

^V        J  .  ,  .  And  whence  proceed  the  eellpees  of  the  sun  I 

knowledge,  in  order  to  amre  at  the  truth.  why  flowlnc  tides  preraU  npon  the  main. 

As,  in  a  great  army,  there  are  some  whose         -^^^  **»  ^^•^  <»»k  »•««"  *>»«/  •hrtnk  sr^la ; 

«.fli^  ;♦  ;-  ♦«  ^n.**n^  K^/i»<^.   ♦**  «„♦  ^«*».-  "^^^^  shakes  the  soUd  earth,  what  cause  delays 

Office  it  is  to  construct  bridges,  to  cut  paths         ^  ,„^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^, 

along  mountains,   and  to  remove  yarious 
impediments,  so  Lord  Bacon  may  be  said  to 

hare  cleared  the  way  to  knowledge,  to  hare        '  ^^^  ^~  ^™  »*  Mantua  in  the  first 

marked  out  the  road  to  truth,  and  to  hare  co'^'^^^iP  ^f  Pompey  the  Great,  69  B.  C. 

left  fhture  trayeUers  UtUe  else  to  do  than  ^*  ^"^  ^  **^«  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 
follow  his  instructions.    He  was  the  miner        *  Columbus  was  the  son  of  a  Genoese 

and  sapper  of  philosophy,  the  pioneer  of  ^^^^f  *P*lo*  «^^  seaman  himself;  and  at 

nature ;    and  he  eminently  promoted  the  ^^^e  period  of  his  career  was  compelled  to 

dominion  of  man  over  the  material  world.  W  W«  bread  at  the  doors  of  the  convents 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1561.    Before  in  Spain.     "But  he  carried  within  himself," 

hU  time  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  Arts-  ^^7*  *  distinguished  writer,  "  and  beneath  a 

totle  prevailed.— ^r»/ffik  Libraiy  of  Usefvl  bumble  exterior,  a  spirit  for  which  there 

Knowledge.  '^'^  ^^  room  in  Spain,  in  Europe,  nor  in 

»Sir  Isaac   Newton  was  bom  in  1642  the  then  known  world ;  and  which  led  him 

(O.   S.)    He  died  in  1727.     He  was  of  on  to  a  height  of  usefulness  and  fame, 

obscure  origin,  and  employed  when  young  beyond  that  of  all  the  monarchs  that  ever 

as  a  market-boy.    He  was  a  democrat,  and  reigned."    AU  Europe  was  awakened  by  the 

was  twice  elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  the  family  of 

He  was  a  candidate  a  third  time  for  a  place  *«  C**»*»  ^^  *"^°»  *^®  warmest  in  in- 

in  Parliament,  but  his  democracy  was  ad-  •^^^   on   ftirther    maritime    adventure. 

verse  to  his  re-elecUon.  There  was  a  romance  in  the  idea  of  dis- 

«  La  Place  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  covering  unknown  realms.    The  world  was 

was  bora  in  1729.    He  died  in  1827.    By  ^  be  enlarged;  eveiy  kingdom  of  nature 

the  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  ▼"  to  be  more  productive.    Enthusiasm 

had  mastered  the  discoveries  of  aU  the  pervaded  all  chwses.    Sebastian  Cabot,  who 

phUosophert  who  preceded  him,  and  was  ^"  J«**  arrived  at  manhood,  after  alluding 

prepared  to  bnUd  on  them  a  splendid  super-  *o  the  feelings  of  his  countiymen,  said, 

stractare  of  his  own.  "  By  this  fame  and  report,  there  increased 

«As  rendered  by  Dbyder:  ^  ^7  beart  a  great  fiame  of  deske  to 

_  ^  ^.  .  ^  ^  attempt  some   notable   thing."  —  Life   of 

*•  Te  sacred  Mnses  with  whose  beauty  1lr<>d,  ^  ,  /^^«       ,  .  «     .    v    T^t  . 

Vj  soul  U  mvlslMd,  and  my  brain  Inspired,  ^««»'  (Sparks'  Sertee),  by  Bayward, 
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Honor  to  the  pioneer !  He  is  entitled  to  reverence  as  the  early  agent  of 
Providence  in  all  tho^e  great  ehftnges  of  life  which  constitute  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world.  We  speak  of  the  pioneer  in  an  enlai^ed  sense, — as  the 
discoverer  of  new  regions,  new  agents,  new  beauties,  and  new  combinations 
in  the  natural,  as  well  a»  new  truths  in  the  moral  world.  He  seems  to  be 
endowed  with  an  Instinct  superior  to  reason,  a  gift  fh>m  his  Maker  to  extend 
the  limits  of  knowledge,  and  the  great  purposes  of  divine  beneficence. 

We  find  him  m  the  wilderness,  self-exiled  from  the  refinements  of  civil- 
ization, inviting  labor,  enduring  hardship's,  incurring  dangers,  a  willing 
neighbor  to  the  savage.^  He  is  to  be  found  upon  the  ocean,  in  the  frail- 
constructed  bark,  without  instructions  from  man,  ploughing  the  trackless 
deep,  with  no.  chart  of  his  destined  shores  but  that  of  faith.  Behold  him  in 
the  iej  regions  of  the  poles,  though  aided  b}*  the  light  of  science,  yet  still  the 
saiee  unyielding  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  reaching  forward  to  burst  the 
boundaries  of  his  view.  See  him  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  work-shop,  in 
the  observatory  and  in  the  field.  He  is  to  be  heard  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  and  read  in  the  public  prints.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ci^vems  of  the  earth,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  the  vaults  of  the  ancients, 
in  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain,  in  the 
lightning  fiasbes  of  the  cloud,'  and  borne  by  the  chariot  of  science  and 
ajl  above  and  beyond  the  tempests  of  the  sky.  Behold  him,  too,  in  the 
missions  of  the  gospel  to  distant  lands ;  see  him  struggling  in  the  cause  of 
freedcNu,  earnest  and  bold  in  all  reforms,  and  a  ministering  angel  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  Every  age  has  had  its  great  and 
shining  lights,  suited  to  its  period,  and  every  nation  its  gifted  spirits.' 

The  colony^  is  the  offspring  of  the  mind  in  ita  outward  view.    Without  a 
disposiUon  to  leave  his  native  soil,  man  would  accomplish  but  a  smaU  pop- 


1  The  oeleklffate4  Paaiel  Boone,  at  the  age  Of  the  great  namei  whlob  la  oar  face*  etare, 

oi  fifty-two  yean,  having  «een  some  a4v€n.  Thea«e«inooae.baekwjjo4amaaof  Rentaalr. 

toven  retsniog  from  an  expedition  up  the  For.  kllUng  nothing  bat  a  bear  or  back,  be 

Miaaooil.  wha  dbeicribed  the  country  bor*  Enjoyed  the  lonely,  Tlcoreae,kanileM  days 

^.              ^x--       1-           1  Of  bUoMataiawUdaof  dafpei^auvu.** 

dwnn9  oa  thad  nrer  la  glowing  colors,  .•^,^^..-,f-. 

reaolved  once  note  to  seek  a  new  home  in  >  The    most    distinguished   pioneers    of 

the-  aelltaide  of  Miaaoiuit    Being  inquired  the    world    in    discoTering    the    laws    of 

of  as  to  what  induced  him  to  leave  all  the  electricity  are  Franklin,  Proflessors  Morse 

oonfozta  of  ]uune>  and  so  rich  and  flourish-  ajid  Joseph  Henry.    The  first  discovered 

ittg  a  couBtiy  as  hit  dear  Kentucky,  which  its  true   nature    and  agency ;  the  second 

he  had  diacoTered  and  helped  to  win  from  labored  to  show  the  practicability  of  its 

the   Indians,  for   the  wilds  of  Missouri,  useftil  application, — and  the  third  to  point 

-«.(«Too  cffowded!   too  crowded!    I  want  out  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  in  the 

move  elbow-room,'*  he  replied.    This  wa«  successful  telegraph. 

IB  ITM.    He  died  in  iai9.    Lord  Byron  *  RepubUc  U.  S.    By  the  author. 

says  of  hUn  t  *  Colony  (in  Latin  Colonia,  a  word  de- 

^^  ,,             .     «  ..    *v  »«      1 rired  from  the  Latin  verb  wrfo,  coZere,  to  tUl 

-Of  aIlnien.iaTing8ylht,tbe]ian-e1ay«r,  '             » 

Wko  paaMs  f w  In  Uf  e  aad  death  most  lucky  or  cultivate  the  ground)  originally  signified 
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IJQii  ef  bi0  lippoiated  work*  The  earth  would  become  «  snperflnons  wilder- 
ness, inyentive  genias  would  seek  in  vain  for  oljectB  of  aetivitj,  and  the 
4extierovu9  baad  would  be  trained  to  no  skill.  Population  would  become  so 
dense  as  to  smother  endeayor,  production  would  stafnate,  and  industry 
could  promise  no  reward.  Enterprise  would  react  upon  enterprise,  as  tba 
lerertixig  stream  destroys  the  water*faU ;  and  the  activity  of  man  would  in- 
Qrease  his  wants,  and  lessen  his  power  to  supply  1jiem«  Mental  vigor  would 
be  dissipated  by  the  sameness  of  action,  the  love  of  gain  would  degenerate 
into  rapacity,  and  society  in  its  natural  ramifications  would  be  broken  down 
by  the  a^eoomiQlated  excei^aes  of  passion.^  Hence,  in  the  love  of  travel  and 
adventure  \  in  the  lesitleas  spirit  of  romance  which  longs  for  new  scenes  and 
Qonrta  v»w  dangers  'f  \a  ttie  vnaatisfted  cravings  of  a  BelQab  nature,*-^thci 
Ipve  of  gai%^  whether  Q^anifested  by  thevindividual,  the  tribe^  or  the  nation  ^ 
lA  the  wUc|  a^d  unconquerable  enthusiaam  Qt  the  artist,  the  student,  or  in 

a  munber  of  people  ^«adlNne#  Hwn  out  tP  te«Mo| alt  pattf  #1  the  «aHh;  thai  lk» 

oouDtry  or  place  to  another,  wiwre  lands  produce   of  lenote  countries  becomea  a 

▼ere  allotted  to  them.    The  people  them-  new    ipor  to  indaatvy  •  and  that  indnttiy 

■elTOs  were  called  Colont,  a  word  oorres-  so  excited  explores  and  cultiTates   those 

ponding  to  our  term  edkmistw.    The  mean-  lands,    so   that  the   productions    of  new 

img  of  the  word  was  extended  to  ^igniiy  tho  regions  operate  to  inerease  the  activity  and 

ooQBtij  or  place  whore  colonists  settled,  to  maltipl j  tho  oommercial  relations  el  the 

and  is  now  generallj  i^>lied  to  tmj  settle-  old;  that  this  yives  new  li|l9  cTen  to  the 

ment  or  land  possessed  l>7  a  poTereign  state  interior  of  more  ciYilixed  countries^  and 

upon  foreign  soil. — Cydoj^edxa  of  JMUicdi  multiplies  the  objects  of  traffic ;  that  indns- 

KnowUdge,  try  prodnoes  riches,  and  riches  reproduce 

ilthMbeenieMiblyremMkedbyoiieof  «ndurt.y>   and  thu  Mmmeiee  a  leiigtk 

onr   •Ue.t   modern  writer*  ob  itatMcd  become.  *•  fauKkAm  »4  «»  ««neM.  ^t 

WlUri,  M7«  I^xl  Selkbk  (in  bU  voik  o«  «rf  the  wliole  wctal  edIAo*. 
the  colounl  policy  of  Great  Britain,  pub- 

Ushed  in   1,816),  that  wbocTer  h«a  tbor-  '  Those  who  hare  once  tasted  the  pleanire 

oughly  inTcstigated   the   commercial   and  of  roving   at  large  through  woods  and  over 

coloidal  sTstem,  cannot  hare  fidled  to  notice  monntains  can  nerep  afterwuds  feel  happj 

how  the  different  bmnches  of  human  ac-  under  the  leaCrainte  of  society.    Cnriost^ 

tivily  are  fMdwIiy  sad  soAeessiTely  de^  and  the  le^e  of  action,  no  leas  than  theia 

Tcfeped,    each   at  iU  proper  peiio^.    To  w^nts^  pust  hare  aantinnally  urged  the 

iilvstrate  this  point,  this  writer  adds(Qentz's  earlieejfc  inha))it^ts  of  th.e  globe  to  explore 

State  of  Europe  before  and  after  the  French  all  the  Tariettes  of  Ite  snrfkce.    Pastoral 

Beyohition),    tiiat  when   agricnltnre    and  tribes  fee)  an  faiteiest  In  learning  the  naiofe 

maanfiietases   have  aniYed   at  a  certain  of  the  eoientiT  hi  the  viainitr  of  their  tm* 

degree  of  pepfeetion,  the  d9si«e  of  foreign  eampments,  the  eKteot  of  Its  paatares*  and 

oomoiefce  is.  natural^   aw«)(ened;    that*  the  rirers  which  9ow  thrQugh  and  refresh 

although  the  object  of  this  propensity  may  it.    *    *    *    When  men  in  the  progress  of 

be  retarded  or  accelerated  by  adverse  or  their  migrations  reach  the  sea-^oast,  the 

ikTorable   drcmmstanees,    tite  persorei^  lore  of  gain,  mm  well  aa  ef  adventnif ,  soon 

sftiTi^  of  mankind  wi9  sooner  or  ln^er  impels  them  to  laivich  apcai  tfce  wsTet,  aa4 

aocoii^Ushit;-T-thft  it  will  at  length  gain  durect  their  conrse  to  distant  coantrief.-^ 

access,  to  distant  or  unexplored  regions,  Jliwiory  of  M^r^ttM  find  Inland  JH^pover^ 

and  succeed  in  ite  unremitted  endeavors  by  JDr.  Iiovrdntr. 
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the  indomitable  zeal  of  the  fanatic, — is  to  be  found  a  perpetual  source  of 
new  agents,  and  a  continued  evidence  of  God's  unbounded  love. 

Men  as  colonists  are  influenced  bj  different  motives.  In  this  is  to  be 
seen  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  diversity  of  things  is  adapted  to  a  cor- 
responding diversity  of  faculties. 

The  learned  Sismondi,  in  making  a  comparison  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  colonies,  laments  the  humiliating  necessity  of  being  compelled  to 
favor  the  motives  and  practices  of  the  ancients,  as  superior  to  those  of  the 
moderns. 

'^  It  will  be  thought,"  discourses  this  profound  philosopher,  ^'  that  a  picture 
of  the  progressive  civilization  of  the  modern  world  by  the  colonies  of 
Europe  would  not  yield  in  grandeur  to  that  of  ancient  colonization.  In 
fact,  during  the  three  last  centuries,  Europeans  have  sent  colonies  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  habitable  world.  They  have  subjugated  countries 
infinitely  surpassing  in  extent  those  they  have  left,  and  they  have  founded 
empires  and  republics  proportionably  larger  than  those  of  the  Old  World. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  in  our  minds  the  colonies 
of  the  ancients  and  those  of  the  moderns,  without  the  first  impression,  even 
before  reflection,  informing  us  that  the  colonies  of  the  ancients  renewed 
the  human  race,  tempered  it  afresh,  and  began  political  existence  with  all 
the  advantages  of  youth ;  ours,  on  the  contrary,  are  bom  old,  with  all  the 
Jealousies,  all  the  troubles,  all  the  indigence,  all  the  vices,  of  old  Europe ; 
that  the  colonies  of  the  ancients,  in  every  point  of  civilization,  constantly 
rose  above  those  who  had  given  birth  to  them ;  that  ours  as  constantly 
descend  below  their  founders :  that  our  colonies,  already  so  large,  are  des- 
tined to  become  larger ;  but  that  in  vain  will  be  sought  for  in  them,  the 
virtues,  the  patriotism,  the  vigor,  which  belonged  to  the  first  age  of  the 
world. 

"  More  attentive  observation  makes  us  feel  still  greater  difiTerences.  The 
Greeks,  and  before  them  the  Egyptians,  founded  a  colony  that  it  might  be 
complete  in  itself;  we,  that  it  may  be  a  part  of  another  empire.  They  had 
constantly  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  colonists ;  we,  the  advantage  of  the 
mother  country.  They  wished  the  colony  to  sufiAce  to  itself,  with  respect  to 
its  subsistence,  defence,  internal  government,  and  all  the  principles  of  its 
development :  we  wish  it  to  be  dependent  in  every  way,  to  subsist  by  com- 
merce, and  that  this  commerce  should  enrich  the  mother  country;  that 
it  should  be  defended  by  her  arms,  obedient  to  her  orders,  governed  by  her 
lieutenants,  and  that  these  new  citizens  should  even  receive  their  education 
only  from  their  elder  brothers. 

^'  A  profound  study  of  the  colonies  makes  us  perceive  another  difference, 
still  more  afflicting.  The  colonies  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Fhoenicians,  of 
the  Greeks,  and  even  of  the  Romans,  brought  benefits  to  the  countries 
where  they  were  established ;  ours,  calamities.    The  first,  by  their  contact, 
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civilized  the  barbarians ;  the  modern  Europeans  have,  wherever  they  have 
settled,  destroyed  all  civilization  foreign  to  their  own  manners ;  they  have 
barbarized  (if  this  expression  may  be  allowed)  the  nations  whom  they  call 
barbarons,  by  forcing  them  to  renounce  all  the  arts  of  life  which  they  had 
themselves  invented.  They  have,  in  their  turn,  barbarized  themselves ;  for 
here  Europeans  have  descended  to  the  manners  of  pastoral  nations,  there  to 
that  of  hunters ;  everywhere,  in  all  their  transactions  with  the  aborigines, 
they  have  sullied  themselves,  by  deceit,  by  abuse  of  force,  and  by  cruelty ; 
everywhere  they  have  gone  back  in  the  arts  they  brought  from  Europe; 
their  agriculture  has  become  half  savage,  all  their  tools  more  rude,  all  their 
knowledge  more  incomplete,  distinguished  men  more  rare ;  and  the  general 
level  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  morality,  has  descended,  instead  of 
rising,"  ^ 

No  one  would  willingly  speak  lightly  of  the  views  of  M.  de  Sismondi,  and 
it  is  with  feelings  of  deference  that  exceptions  are  made  to  his  comparisons. 
His  statements  are  loosely  made,  and  his  conclusions  are  at  variance  with 
the  rules  of  reason.  Acknowledged  facts  are  misused,  and  the  elements  of 
common  knowledge  omitted.  While  he  is  bent  upon  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferences in  result,  he  forgets  to  consider  the  differences  in  cause.  Indeed, 
cause  and  effect  are  frequently  transposed,  by  mistaking  the  conditions  of 
success  for  the  cause  of  failure.  In  hardly  any  respect  are  the  eases  which 
he  presents  parallel.  It  may  be  said,  with  much  truth,  that  in  almost  all 
respects  they  are  different.  It  must  be  remembered  that  every  age  of  the 
world  has  its  peculiar  features,  wants  and  means.  Races  stand  in  different 
relations,  character  demands  different  aids,  society  different  processes,  and 
nations  different  laws  and  boundaries.  The  empires  of  the  ancients  were  as 
fragments  compared  to  those  of  modem  times.  Fragment  sought  fragment, 
as  in  the  sky  the  floating  cloud  attracts  cloud  before  the  coming  rain.  Sep- 
arately they  are  comparatively  nothing,  but  when  combined  a  great  design 
is  accomplished.  The  people  lived  as  parts  of  a  nation,  and  nationality  was 
unknown  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  They  had  no  definite  concep- 
tions of  an  organized  government,  of  territorial  boundaries,^  of  a  general 


1  Efsajs  on  Political  Economy,  by  M.  De  the  whole  of  proper  Greece,  but  it  relaxes 

Sismondi,  p.  249.  reiy  much  when  he  gets  out  of  the  limits 

i  <*The  Greeks,"  playfully  writes  Thomas  of  Greece,  and  beyond  the  Asiatic  territor- 

Campbell,   "called  Homer  the   fkther   of  ies  of  the  Trojan  allies.    He  represents 

Geography.    Homer  is  a  mighty  painter  in  Italy  as  an  Island,  he  shows  no  acquain- 

song;   his  tablet  embraces  hearen,  earth  tance  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  he  makes 

and  heU»— 4he  habitations  of  gods  and  men,  so  gratuitous  a  coinage  of  strange  countries 

of  the  living  and  the  dead.    He  is,  there-  in  the  Odyssey,  that  the  antiquaries  dis- 

fore,  better  than  a  geographer ;  but  still,  we  puting  about  some  of  their  localities  remind 

can   scarcely   bail  him  as  a  patriarch  of  me  of  a  person  who,  when  he  was  told  that 

science.     His  chorographic  fidelity  is,  no  Napper   Tandy   had  been  taken,  desired 

doubt,  striking  in  portions  of  Asia,  and  in  anxiously    to    be   informed    whereabouts 
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and  a  systematized  interest,  or  of  the  rights  of  nations.  That  they  enter- 
tained vague  notions  in  respect  to  all  these  sabjectd,  no  one  will  deny.  The 
position  taken  here  is,  that  history  fiimishes  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  either  theorized  with  completeness,  or  practised  with  much  reference 
to  system.^  A  profound  study  of  the  subject  shoidd  lead  to  opposite  con- 
clusions. The  doings  of  nations  cover  vast  periods  of  time,  and  he  that 
would  solve  the  grand  phenomena  of  their  slow  but  certain  progress,  of 
their  destructive  sway  and  growing  power,  mast  not  mistake  the  means  of 
advancement  for  permanent  results,  nor  poise  the  pains  of  the  moment 
against  the  blessings  of  eternity. 

Colonization  belongs  to  humanity.'  It  is  an  outward  conditipn  of  ad- 
vancement. It  began  with  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  a  progressive  pro- 
cess, and  develops  some  new  feature  at  every  step.  It  is  allied  with  no 
^  policy  but  that  of  principle ;  it  stops  short  of  no  result  but  that  which  is  in 
harmony  with  human  progress.  It  precedes  the  action  of  government,  and 
changes  or  outlives  its  original  relations  of  dependence. 

To  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonists  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  mining,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion. By  them  they  were  also  taught  the  arts  of  weaving,  writing,  and 
Coining.  These  colonists  were  influenced  chiefly  by  motives  of  a  commer- 
cial character.  To  similar  motives,  to  their  practice  of  banishment,  and  to 
a  superabundant  population,  may  be  traced  the  earlier  Greek  colonies.' 

Kapper  Tandy  lay.  He  was  told  that  the  ing  themselves  in  the  ocean ;  but  he  par- 
object  of  his  inquiry  was  apt  to  shift  its  ticularly  excepts  from  this  general  rule  of 
Utftade  and  longitude,  and  was  at  that  time  refireshment  the  Greater  Bear,  who  had  a 
probably  floating  at  sea.  The  same  thing  surly  ayersion  to  take  the  water,  ttrach  to 
may  be  said  of  countries  that  only  floated  the  advantage  of  mariners,  to  whom  Bruin 
in  Homer's  imag^ination.  •  *  *  Homer  served  in  the  place  of  a  compass.** — Metro^ 
imagined  the  world  to  be  encircled  by  the  poliian  Magazine,  Vol.  x,  p.  7. 
ocean,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  description  of  ^  It  was  even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
the  sculpture  on  Achillea'  shield.  The  sun  century  A.  D^  that  T<jpe  Alexandctr  YI. 
according  to  Homer,  issued  every  morning  *'  appointed  that  a  line,  supposed  to  be 
from  a  beautiful  eastern  bay  in  the  ocean,,  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores,  should 
having  crossed  the  eAer,.  and  reached  the  serve  as  a  limit  between  the  Pottugikese  and 
opposite  oceatde  irtream  (for  it  does  not  Spaniards ;  and  bestowed  iHl  to  the  thst  of 
appeicr  that  the  poet  Iteagined  it  to  be  bound-  this  fmaghiaiy  line  «pon  the  Poltnguese, 
less),  ApoUa  there  bathed  his  horses  at  and  all  to  the  west  of  it  upon  the  Bpanifards. 
aiiSfat,  and  baited  for  a  time.  It  is  plain  that  The  Pbpe,  as  the  vicar  and  rept«selilativ^ 
he  eould  not  have  stopped  the  live-lov^  of  Jesvs  Christ,,  was  supposed  to  ha.te  the 
nigfat,  as  he  had  to  be  back  in  time  to  movnt  right  of  dominioD  over  Um  klngUoiaB  of  tfie 
his  ooach  in  the  mmniDg ;  but  in  #hat  man-  eartii."' 

ner  he  got  back  Homer  has  not  esiplailied..  'The£tra4caBS,MCordiAgtoDionysiiisof 

The  moon,  we  are-  left  to  suppose,.  per->  Harlicamassus,  coAsecrated  to  a  paftictilar 

formed   the   same  evolution.     As  to  the  giod  all  the  yoilth  of  a  certain  age,  furnished 

consteUations,  Homer  speaks  of  their  bath-  tiiem  with  arms,  and,  after  the  peifbrmance 
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• 

Thd  oolonies  of  the  Carth&giniMs  in  the  interior  m  well  m  <m  the  coast  of 
Afirica,  Sicily  and  Spain,  are  said  to  have  been  those  of  conqoest,  and 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  country  in  subjection.  This  doubtless 
was  an  important  otject,  but  if  the  inquiry  be  made  what  were  the  motives 
of  conquest,  we  are  again  directed  to  those  of  interest,  or  of  personal  ad- 
v«Atiire  or  distittction.  The  colonial  system  ad<^ted  by  ancient  Rome  was 
of  a  two-fold  nature :  to  secure  the  conqnered  part  of  Italy,  and  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  its  indigent  citlx^ui  by  a  diyision  of  lands  more  fhyorable 
to  their  plans  of  industry.^ 

As  the  Nrorld  ^rogitisses,  the  sphere  of  motites  becomes  enlarged.  The 
iheulttes  are  more  IhQy  developed^  they  are  exercised  in  new  combinations, 
and  knowledge  is  tfee/n  in  an  extended  application.*  In  Christianity  man 
ibund  still  higher  aims  and  nobler  duties,  and  was  moved  by  an  intenser 
zeal.  The  Spanish  colonists  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Cuba  and  Paraguay ;  the 
Portuguese  in  l^razil  and  India ;  the  French  and  English  everywhere,  may 
be  qx>ken  of  as  having  been  influenced  by  all  the  motives  whidi  character- 
ized the  ancients,  and  by  the  sublimer  requisitions  of  Christianity.* 

To  form  deflnite  and  accurate  opinions  of  the  colonies  in  North  America, 
which  now  make  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  turn  back  and  study  the  period  of  their  birth,  the  ei^nts  connected 


oi  a  ■olemii  tacriilce,  ^BsmiBted  ihem  to  ealled  Latin  (OokAitt  Latiiu»)  had  aot  the 

conquer  for  thenuelyei  a  new  conntry.  Roman   citizenship ;    they  Toluntarily  re- 

At  the  end  of  three  hundred  years  the  nounced  part  of  their  civic  rights,  in  con- 
Greeks  were  more  advanced  than  their  sideration  of  a  grant  of  lands. — Cydopedia 
ilBtmctors,  the  Egyxrtians.  '*  The  com-  of  PaUtieaX  Kfuyn^dge^  ^e 
mmfty  of  interest,"  says  Sismondi,  "the  <  "Itis  arery  or^naiy  subject  of  com- 
elose  approximation  of  all  the  citizens,  their  plaint  against  democratic  commonwealths,^' 
constant  action  on  one  another,  made  the  says  Lord  Brougham,  *'  that  they  always 
coktoies  of  antiquity  resemble  a  school  of  maltreat  their  provinces  and  their  colonies." 
mutual  histruction.  What  one  knew  all  But,  after  reviewing  briefly  the  colonial 
knew,  all  practised,  all  taught  to  the  history  of  the  republics  of  Greece,  Rome, 
natives.'*  Carthage  and  of  the  Dutch,  he  concludes, 

1  The  Roman  PiH>vindal  system  must  not  "Upon  the  whole,  It  seems  reasonable  that 

be  confounded  with  their  Colonial  system,  there  is  nothing  in  the  democratic  polity 

A  Roman  province,  in  the  latter  sense  of  peculiarly  incompatible  with  the  wise  and 

tiiat  term,  meant  a  country  which  was  sub-  humane  management  of  colonial  affhirs,'" 

Jected  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  gov-  Ac. — JPoHiiiecd  Biwiary^  Vol.  ni,  p.  185. 

emed  by  a  prsstor,  propraetor,  or  pro-consul,  'Robert  Cushman,  in  his  reasons  and 

sent  fh>m  Rome,  who  generally  held  olllce  considerations  touching  the  lawfVilness  of 

for  a  year,  but  sometimes  for  a  longer  removing  out  of  England  into  the  parts  of 

period.  America,    1621,    refers   to   the   following 

A  distlnctioii  shotild  be  made  between  passages  In  the  Bible  as  authorizing  and 

Rottsai  colonies  and  Latin  colonies.    The  even  commanding  colonization, — Gen.  12 : 

eltitens  who   went  out  to  form  a  Roman  1,  2;  and  85:  1.    Also,  17:  8.    Matt  2: 

colony  retained  all  their  civic  rights.    The  19.    Psalm  105 :  18.    Josh.  5 :  12.     Heb. 

members  of  Roman  colonies  which  were  1 :  1,  2.    2  Cor.  5 :  1,  2,  8. 
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with  their  growth,  and  mark  the  developments  of  their  progress,  as  illus- 
trative of  great  and  vital  principles. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

America  was  discovered  by  Colombus  in  1492.^  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury it  continued  a  wilderness,  the  object  of  an  indefinite  curiosity,  the  sub- 
ject of  mere  speculation.  It  was  visited  occasionally  by  navigators,  ¥dth 
dreamy  and  fluctuating  motives  of  discovery ;  but  its  importance  was  meas- 
ured only  by  the  standard  of  the  natives  who  ranged  its  hills  and  forests, 
and  not  by  that  of  European  civilization.  It  was  not  understood, — ^it  was 
not  wanted.  It  ma}"^  have  had  charms  for  the  zealot  who  was  a  lover  of 
gold,  and  for  the  bold  adventurer,  who  cared  for  no  happiness  but  that  of 
excitement,  and  for  no  object  but  that  of  renown.  To  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  old  country,  the  newly  dicovered  continent  appeared  more 
like  a  distant  star  than  a  territory  for  a  civilized  race, — an  object  of  wonder, 
and  perhaps  of  admiration,  but  altogether  too  remote  for  serious  contem- 
plation. Their  wants  were  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  their  knowledge 
and  condition,  and  their  grievances  were  remedied  by  expedients  adapted 
to  the  narrow  frame-work  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

But  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  were 
beginning  to  assume  distinct  formations  in  a  national  point  of  view,  and 
mind  commenced  a  new  era  by  giving  birth  to  motives  which  enlarged  the 


^  Columbus  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  America. — MartihuEPs  Amer,  Col.  Eistory, 
the  ancient  Ophir,  which  had  been  yisited  But  the  student  will  be  inclined  to  give 
by  the  ships  of  King  Solomon,  and  that  some  consideration  to  the  Antt^CJoliMibian 
Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  D%scovtrie»,  An  Icelandic  historian,  Tor- 
parts  of  Asia.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1495,  faeus,  has  claimed  for  his  ancestors  the  glory 
Hemy  YII.  of  England  granted  a  commis-  of  having  discorered  the  New  World, 
ion  to  John  Cabot,  an  enterprising  Y enc-  ( Torfai  ffisiorta  Vinlandug  Awtiqua^ 
tian,  who  had  settled  in  Bristol,  and  to  his  Hafnite,  1705.)  A  learned  work  has  re- 
three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian  and  Sanctius,  cently  been  published  by  the  Royal  Society 
empowering  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  sail  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  at  Copenhagen, 
under  the  banner  of  England  towards  the  giving  an  account  of  the  voyages  made  to 
east,  north  or  west,  in  order  to  discover  America  by  the  Scandinavian  Northmen 
countries  unoccupied  by  any  Christian  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir- 
state,  and  to  take  possession  of  them  in  his  teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  ac- 
name.  In  May,  1496,  Cabot,  with  his  counts  of  these  early  voyages  are  published 
second  son,  Sebastian,  sailed  from  Bristol  in  from  authentic  manuscripts,  which  date 
a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship  back  as  far  as  the  tenth  centuiy.  The 
furnished  by  the  king,  and  four  barks  fitted  work  is  entitled,  ^*Aniiquitates  Americans 
out  by  merchants  of  that  city ;  and,  steer-  give  Scriptores  SeptentriondUs  Eerum 
ing  almost  due  west,  discovered  the  islands  Anti'Columbianarvm  in  America,  Baf" 
of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John's,  and  soon  nt<7,  1837.'*— See  App.  R.  L  HiwL  OotL^ 
afterward  reached  the  continent  of  North  Vol.  4. 
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circles  of  enterprise,  moltiplled  the  objects  of  life,  and  elevated  the  purposes 
of  existence.^  Nations  were  seen  as  individnalities,  freedom  was  claimed 
as  a  natural  right,  government  as  a  protection,  and  religion  the  holy  caose 
of  each  and  all.  Towards  these  momentous  topics  the  universal  mind 
became  directed.  Nations  became  the  observers  of  nations,  public  practice 
was  reduced  to  national  law,  and  discover}*  became  the  subject  of  competi- 
tion. Gain,  the  great  incentive  to  commercial  enterprise  and  success,  the 
fruitful  source  of  Jealousy  and  renewed  endeavor,  combined  to  produce 
magnificent  schemes  and  golden  encouragements.  The  claims  of  science 
were  asserted  by  the  philosopher,  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  questioned 
by  the  government,  the  sway  of  the  Pope  was  resisted  by  royalty  and  the 
prerogatives  of  conscience  were  declared  by  the  people:  The  moral  tides 
of  nations  had  begun  to  flow  and  ebb,  and  society  to  enlarge  its  boundaries. 
The  political  atmosphere  of  England  at  this  time  was  filled  with  the  spray 
of  party  strife ;  communities  were  distracted  by  the  convulsive  throes  of 
religious  passion,  disloyalty,  and  universal  mistrust.^ 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  constituted  a  period  of  division, 
trial  and  experiment.  Church  and  state  were  struggling  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  slowly  fortifying  the  goveiiiment  against  the  returning  tides  of 
Papacy,'  and  laboring  with  distracted  purposes  to  assert  a  unity  in  the  midst 


1  An    eztror^nary   impulse  was  giTen,  prMtrates  hendf  at  yonr  lordships*  feet 

about  this  period,  to  the  progress  of  Euro-  (next  after  his  sacred  migestj),  and  humbly 

peaa  drilization,  by  the  simultaneous  inren-  craves  your  compassion  and  present  aid. 

tion— or,   at  least,  introduction  from   the  My  lords,  it  is  a  foul  and  dangerous  inso- 

East — of  the  marinei^s  compass,  gunpowder  lence  this,  which  is  now  complained  of  to 

and  artillery,  an  improTcd  s/stem  of  arith-  you ;   hut  it  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  of 

metic,  and  the  art  of  printing.    Combined  those  which  have  been  of  late  done  to  this 

with  these  were  a  renewed  study  of  the  church  and  goTemment    The  Church  of 

Boman  law,  the  cultiTation  of  Greek  litera-  England,  as  your  lordships  cannot  choose 

tnre,  the  restoration  of  the  fine  arts,  and  but  know,  hath  been  and  is  miserably  inftst- 

the  opening  of  new  paths  of  industry  and  ed  with  papists  on  one  side,  and  schismat- 

commercial  enterprise.— -Taylor's  Natural  ics  on  the  other.    *    ^    *    Alas!  my  lords, 

Huiory  of  Society.  I  beseech  you  consider  what  it  is  that  there 

3  The  early  part  of  the  serenteenth  cen-  should  be  in  London  and  the  suburbs  and 
tnry  was  denominated  "  an  age  of  ripers,  liberties  no  fewer  than  fourscore  congrega* 
snd  monsters  of  all  sorts.** — Pari.  Deb.,  tions  of  several  sectaries,  as  I  have  been- 
Vol.  II,  p.  660  (1640).  In  the  House  of  too  credibly  informed,  instructed  by  guides- 
Lords,  1641,  Bishop  Hall  speaks  with  great  fit  for  them,  coblers,  taylors,  fblt^matoers, 
feeling  of  "  the  woM  and  lamentable  con-  and  such  like  trash,  which  all  are  taught:  to- 
dition  of  the  poor  Church  of  England,  your  spit  in  the  face  of  their  mother,  the  Church 
dear  mother."  '*  My  lords,**  he  continues,  of  England,  and  to  defy  and  revile  her- 
"this  was  not  wont  to  be  her  style.  We  government.** — Pari.  Dth.,  T6u.  ii,-  p.>. 
have  heretofore  talked  of  the  famous  and.  989. 

flourishing  Church  of  England,  but  now  <  In  1620  Sir  Jerome  Hdrsey  -  moved;  ifi- 

your  lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  ftfur  or  six 

that  the  poor  Church  of  England  humbly  of  that  House  might  be  appoiiltedlto  search^ 

7 
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of  influences  which  were  springing  from  the  desperate  contests  between 
public  authority  and  individual  opinion, — ^between  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  claims  of  government.  They  stood  side  by  side,  each  supporting 
the  other,  but  both  in  fearful  apprehension  of  separate  positions. 

The  public  mind  became  engaged  in  determining  the  boundary-lines  of 
humanit}'.  Toleration  was  either  exalted  as  a  virtue,  or  stigmatized  as  a 
crime.^  The  compatibility  of  two  governments  appeared  as  clear  as  that  of 
two  systems  of  religion.  Opinions  were  scrutinized  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  innocence  or  of  malignity,  and  nonconformity  reduced  to  action  was  war 
upon  the  state.  The  subject  of  rights  was  severed  from  the  fortified  securi- 
ties of  the  past,  and  became  a  topic  for  private  and  public  discussion. 
What  reason  did  not  accomplish  was  left  to  be  snatched  by  the  competing 
hands  of  bigotry,  and  what  was  not  protected  by  Justice  became  the  mangled 
prey  of  corrupted  factions.  Each  faction  had  its  separate  interests,  theo- 
ries, instruments,  and  ends ;  and  what  could  not  be  gained  by  concession 
was  claimed  by  virtue  of  fanatic  pre-eminence.  Property  was  viewed  as  the 
rightM  source  of  strength  to  the  strongest,  weakness  the  evidence  of 
wrong,  and  resistance  to  oppression  as  a  fearfhl  heresy,  or  a  dangerous  re- 
bellion. The  people  became  the  victims,  successively,  of  an  oppressive 
government,  of  religious  frenzy,  of  insurrection,  and  of  anarchy.    They 


the  vaults  and  cellara  under  the  Parliament-  closed  In  the  year  1524,   they  committed 

house,  twice  a  week.     He  feared  another  eighteen    thousand    human  beings  to'  the 

Gunpowder  Plot.     Sir  James  Ferrot  moved  flames,  and  inflicted  inferior  punishments 

(1G20)  "  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  on  two  hundred  thousand  persons  more, 

might  take  the  communion,  which  was  the  with  various  degrees  of  severity.     "  Some 

touchstone    of  their   faith.'* — Pari,  Deh,,  of  these  occurrences  in  Spain,"  Sir  James 

Vol.  I,  p.  1184.  Mackintosh  very  properly  remarks,  '*and 

1  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Inquisition,  the   numerous  executions  in  the  Nether- 

and  its  kindred    spirits  everywhere,    had  lands,  must  have  been  well  known  in  £ng- 

concentrated  the  gaze  of  the  world  upon  land  about  the  period  of  the  death  of  Mary, 

the    single    subject     of    toleration,  —  the  and  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  state  of 

freedom    of    opinion.      Enormities    were  opinion    in    that  island,   so  much  that   a 

committed    wliich    made    humanity  shud-  writer  of  English  history  cannot  with  justice 

dcr,    and    mind    began    to    question    the  exclude  all  mention  of  them  in  his  narra- 

soundness  of  a  theory  which  could  not  be  tive ;    especially  when  the  memorable  cir- 

reduced  to  practice  without  an  aggregation  cumstances  are  considered,  which  we  learn 

of  cruelties  "which  robbed  horror  itself  of  from  the  weighty  testimony  of  the  Prince  of 

.its  sway  over  the  soul.**    John  Louis  Vives,  Orange,  that  the  Spanish  and  French  mon- 

.  a  Spaniard  of  great  learning  and  reputation,  archs    meditated   the    extension    over    all 

bewails  the  fate  of  moderate  and  charitable  Christendom    of  such  a  tribunal    as    the 

'  Catholics  in  Spain.    In  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  Inquisition  had  already  shown  itself  to  be^ 

.dated  May  18th,  1534,  he  says  :     "  We  live  by  its  exercises  of  authority  in  Spain.*' 

in  hard  times,  in  which  we  can  neither  speak        The  return  of  exiles  from  the  seats  of 

nor    be    silent   without  danger."    In    the  Calvinism  in  Switzerland,  at  the  moment 

forty-three  years  of  the  administrations  of  of    Queen    Elizabeth's    accession    to    the 

.t!ie    first    four    Inquisitors-general,  which  throne,    and    the    accumulated    results  of 
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WBre  either  cramped  by  monopolies,^  or  stretched  bj  levellers.'  Either 
above  the  throne,  or  beneath  its  ruins.  Alternatelj*  the  subjects  of  paralj-- 
zing  fears  and  elevating  hopes,  they  followed  their  varying  leaders  to  the 
clubs  or  private  assemblies,  participated  in  the  secret  plots,  or  rushed  to 
join  the  gathering  mob. 

The  fruits  of  industry,  instead  of  yielding  comforts  and  protection  to  the 
laborer,  sharpened  the  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  aggravated  the 
grievances  of  oppression.  Traders  became  bankrupts  ;  mechanics,  beggars. 
Mothers,  wives  and  daughters,  left  the  quiet  but  comfortless  sphere  of 
home,  to  join  in  tumultuous  processions,  bearing  prayers  to  Parliament  for 
relief  from  starvation.*    Young  men  and  boys,  deprived  of  thriving  masters. 


great  teachers  OVidtliflTe,  Hubs,  and  Cal-  3  The  Levellers  insisted  on  an  equal  dis- 

vin)  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  combined  to  tribation  of  power  and  property,  and  dis- 

produce  the  eTents  just  noticed  of  the  six-  claimed  all  dependence  and  tubordination. 

teentfa,  and  in  this  period  the  people  were  8  On  February  4th,  1641,  Sergitant-major 

still  further  prepared  for  the  reTolutions  Skippon  applied  to  the  House  to  know  what 

which  occurred  in  the  seventeenth.  wan  to  be  done  with  a  crowd  of  women  who 

*  In  1601  a  most  interesting  debate  took  had  appeared  at  the  doors  with  a  petition  to 

place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  bill  the  Commons  for  the  redress  of  grievances ; 

against  monopolies.    One  member  said  that  they  telling  him  "That  where  there  was 

a   monopolist    might  weU  be  termed  the  one  now  there  would  be  five  hundred  the 

whirlpool  of  the  prince's  profit     Another  next  day ;  and  that  it  was  as  good  for  them 

m  uber  (the  mover  of  the  bill)  said  that  it  to  die  here  as  at  home."    Butler  alludes 

presented  "no  new  invemaon,"  but  was  in  most  probably  to  this  circumstance  in  the 

accordance  with  the  legislation  of  "their  following  couplet: 

forefiuhers    more     than     three     hundred 

years  before."     Sir    Robert    Wroth    said:  •* The  OrBtcr-women  locked  tlictr  lUh  op, 

itrm.^      ,  ,  J.  ^     ^  ^   ,  And  trudged  away  to  ciT'^o  BUhop.*" 

*|  There  have  been  divers  patents  granted  "^  jyu^rw.Part  i.cwitoa. 

since  the  last  Parliament ;  these  are  now  in 

being,    namely,  the  patents  for  currants,        ''  The  House  advised  him  to  speech  them 
iron,  powder,   cards,   ox-shinbones,  train-  fkir,"  so  says  the  record,  "  and  send  them 
oil,  transportation  of  leather,  lists  of  cloth,  home  again :  but  this  day  they  were  as  good 
ashes,    aniseed,   vinegar,   sea-coals,   steel,  ^  their  words ;  they  came  down  in  great 
aquavitse,   brushes,   pots,    salt-petrc,  lead,  numbers,   and  presented  a  petition  to  the 
acddences,  oil,  calaminstone,  oil  of  blubber,  Commons,  which  was  received  and  read." 
fimiachoes,  or  dried  piltchers  in  the  smoak.  It  is  stated  that  "  the  petition  was  presented 
and  divers  others."    Upon  reciting  of  the  by  Mrs.  Anne  Stagg,  a  gentlewoman,  and 
patents,  Mr.  Hackwell  stood  up  and  asked,  brewer's  wife,  and  many  others  with  her  of 
"Is    not    bread  there?"   "Bread,"  quoth  like    rank    and  quality."      Mr.   Pym  was 
one.      "Bread!"  quoth  another.      "This  appointed  to  reply  to  the  "good  women;" 
voice  seems  strange,"  quoth  another :  "  this  which  he  did  with  becoming  courtesy,  prom- 
voice  seems  strange,"  quoth  a  third.  "No,"  ising  that  members  of  Parliament  would 
quoth  Mr.  Hackwell,  "  but  if  order  be  not  exert  their  utmost  power  to  protect  them, 
taken  for  these,  bread  will  be  there  before  tlieir   husbands,    and    their  children,   and 
the  next  Parliament." — Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  i,  closed  his  short  address  by  entreating  them 
p.  923.     The  evils  of  monopoly  were  sadly  to  return  home,  and  there  to  give  Parlia- 
multiplied  in  England,  and  the  subject  has  ment  the  benefit  of  their  prayers.     In  1643 
always  been  a  prominent  one  in  Parliament,  several  thousand  women  appeared  at  the } 
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left  their  work-shops  unenlivened  by  the  din  of  labor,  to  find  relief  in  the 
excitements  of  riot,  rapine  and  destruction.  What  nature  failed  to  present 
in  shapes  of  forbidding  realit}',  disordered  imagination  supplied  in  hideous 
phantoms  of  superstition.  The  spirit  of  witchcraft  still  lurked  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  voices  of  unholy  tongues  floated  on  the 
midnight  air,  and  the  cramps  and  twinges  of  invisible  hands  were  felt  in 
the  weak  and  trembling  nerves  of  the  distempered.^  The  government 
Itself  was  thrown  from  its  centre  by  contending  parties,  each  controlling,  in 
its  turn,  the  business  of  a  people,  the  interests  of  a  nation.  The  rule  of 
Britain  was  in  process  of  change.  The  king,  wanting  in  justice,  ceased  to 
be  acknowledged  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  like  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects,  was  made  responsible  for  his  misdeeds  and  errors.'  The  Parliament 
as  master  or  slave,  was  moulded  into  everj'  variety  of  form,  and  placed  in 
every  variety  of  position.  Free  to  control,  or  fettered  by  humiliating 
restraints ;  banished  by  the  usurpations  of  royaltj-,  or  paralyzed  b^'  dis- 
union,— the  Parliaments  of  this  period  were  the  great  engines  of  exx>eriment. 
Exponents  of  public  opinion,  they  became  the  theatres  of  its  fluctuating 
violence,  illustrating  the  great  principle  that  the  possession  of  power  is 
permanent  only  where  there  is  purity  of  motive,  conformitj^  in  practice. 

At  this  time  the  religious  principle  constituted  the  life-blood  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    The  fear  of  God  was  seen  everywhere  in  theory,  however  wanting 


Parliament-house  with  a  petition  demand-  his  solicitation  it  was  made,  by  statute,  a 

ing  peace.     Sir  John  Hippisley,  and  two  or  capital  offence.     He  could  tell  *  why  the 

three  other  members,  were  appointed  to  deril  doth  work  more  with  ancient  women 

return  for  answer  "  That  the  House  were  no  than  with  others ; '  and  hardly  a  year  of  his 

enemies  to  peace,  and  that  they  did  not  reign  went   by   but  some  helpless  crone 

doubt,  in  a  short  time,  to  answer  the  ends  perished    on    the   gallows,  to  satisfy    the 

of  their    petition;:    and    desired    them   to  vanity  and  confirm  the  dialectics  of  the  royal 

return  to  their  habitations."    This  answer  author."— j5an<?ro/<*#  Hist.  U.  S.,  Vol.  i, 

proved  unsatis&ctory,  and  they  were  not  p.  298. 

prevailed  upon  to  leave  until  the  troops        ^  At  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Charles 
were  called  to  force  them.    The  troops  at  the  First,  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  that 
first,  in  firing,  used  nothing  but  powder;  of  intense  hate  against,  a  king  and  mon- 
but  they  were  ridiculed  by  the  women,  who  archy.     The  Commons  ordered  a  new  seal 
threw  brickbats  at  them.    Bullets  were  then  to  be  engraved,  on  which  that  assembly  was 
fired,  and  several  womeik  killed;:  when  the  represented,  with  this  legend,  **  On  the  first 
crowd  slowly  dispersed^  eryilig  out  louder  year  of  freedom,  by  God's  blessing  restored, 
and  louder,  as  they  retired,  *^  Give  us  those  1648."    The  forms  of  all  public  business 
traitors  that  are  against  i>eace,.  that  we  may  were  changed  from  the  king's  name  to  that 
tear    them  to  pieces !     Give  us  that  dog  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
Pym ! "  etc^    I*ym  was  out  of  favor. — Pari,  The  Commons  intended,  it  is  said,  to  bind 
/>e6..  Vol.  n,  p.  1073?  VoL^  in,  pp*.  160,  the    Princess    Elizabeth    apprentice    to    a 
234,  235.  button-maker ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
^  ^'Demonology  was  a  fiivoritc  topic  with  to  be  taught  some  other  mechanical  em- 
King  James.    He  demonstrated,  with  ere-  ployment.    The  king's  statue  in  the  Ex- 
ditlon,  the  reality  of  witchcraft;  through  change    was    tlirown   down,    and    on   the 
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in  practice.^  Clothed  with  ftnthority,  and  combined  with  every  variety  of 
mental  development,  condition  and  interest,  this  enduring  element  addeil 
zeal  to  parpoee,  energy  to  action,  and  persistence  to  will.  Every  party  was 
known  by  its  ecclesiastical  standard.  Conformity  was  required  by  all,  but 
conceded  by  none.  Great  questions  had  been  reached.  New  political 
problems  were  to  be  solved.  Truths  were  to  be  defined,  and  doubts  dissi- 
pated. Could  freedom  of  opinion  be  tolerated,  and  the  state  preserved? 
Was  conscience  a  principle  of  divine  origin,  or  an  opinion  subject  to 
human  laws?  Did  not  the  possession  of  power  imply  the  relation  of  res- 
ponsibility for  its  uses ;  and  why  should  the  great  and  increasing  evils  of 
heresy  be  permitted  to  sadden  the  righteous,  or  to  weaken  their  hands  in 
tl^e  holy  cause  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted?  What  was  the  church ? 
What  was  the  state?  Was  the  state  a  part  of  the  church,  or  the  church  a 
part  of  the  state?  Or,  wei-e  they  independent  of  each  other?  These 
questions,  and  such  as  these,  unnumbered  in  name  and  nature,  were  asked 
and  answered,  both  by  government  and  by  the  people.  They  had  been 
known  only  as  the  questions  of  learned  men  and  reformers.  They  were  now 
the  topics  of  a  nation.  Religious  liberty  was  defined  by  government, — it 
was  claimed  by  the  people.  Civil  liberty  was  defined  by  the  church, — it 
was  claimed  as  the  prerogative  of  Parliament.  Privilege  was  defined  by 
the  Lords, — ^it  was  claimed  by  the  Commons.  The  people  by  degrees  had 
begun  to  think  for  themselves, — ^to  realize  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
the  principle  of  human  rights. 

On  these  momentous  questions  parties  were  formed.  As  the  power  of  the 
government  was  the  greatest  seemingly  within  the  reach  of  man,  all  sought 
to  control  its  mighty  agency, — each  to  advance  an  impulse,  a  theory,  an 
interest,  or  all  of  these.  Religious  freedom  was  deemed  incompatible  with 
civil  liberty.  Grovemment  would  not  yield  to  the  citizen,  because  its  power 
exempted  it  from  the  necessity ;  and  the  citizen  refhsed  submission  to  gov- 
ernment, except  so  far  as  it  represented  faithAilly  the  objects  of  its  creation. 
Each  had  become  the  keeper  of  the  other. 

These  inquiries  had  agitated  the  public  mind,  more  or  less,  since  the  mid- 
pedestal  these  ▼ords  were  inscribed,  "  Exit  as  about  a  dosen  members  were  met,  thej 
tyranmis,  regum  vltimiis.''  The  tyrant  is  began  with  prayer,'  and  so  continned  pray- 
gone,  the  last  of  the  kings.  It  was  sarcas-  ing,  one  after  another,  tiU  there  was  a  soffi- 
tically  pretended  that  some  €^  the  republi-  cient  number  assembled  to  make  up  a 
cans,  in  reciting  the  Lord's  prayer,  would  House,  and  then  the  speaker  took  the 
not  say  '^Tl^  kingdom  come,**  but  always,  chair. — PaH,  Deh,,  Vol.  hi,  p.  1410. 
"Thy  commonwealth  come.** — Hume f  Vol,  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  when 
Y,  p.  883.  the  Puritanical  party  had  become  strong, 

1  During  the  commonwealth  of  Cromwell,  two  clergymen  of  that  sect,  Marshall  and 
Parliament  voted  that  they  had  no  occasion  Burgess,  were  chosen  to  preach  before 
for  a  chaplain.  They  sometimes  TOted  to  Parliament,  and  they  entertained  the  mem- 
spend  a  whole  day  in  "  siBsiira  trb  lord  "  hers  with  discourses  seren  hours  in  length ! 
in  prayer.     Their  method  was,  that  as  soon    So  it  is  said  by  Hume,  Vol.  v,  p.  142. 
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die  of  the  fourteenth  oentar}\  Progress  had  been  slow,  hut  certain :  results 
had  been  small,  but  glorious.  What  had  been  looked  upon  as  too  insig- 
nificant for  formal  recognition,  had  become  comparatively  speaking,  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  a  powerf\il  party. 

THE  PURITANS  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  the  rights  of  the  citizen  the  Puritan^  proceeded  to  examine  the 
rights  of  government.  He  doubted  all  authority  but  divine  revelation,  and 
questioned  all  laws  but  those  of  Christ  and  the  prophets.  The  Bible  was 
his  statute-book  and  constitution,  his  text  book  of  science  and  economicsL 
It  was  received  by  all  Christians  as  the  book  of  God,  and  the  Puritan 
received  it  in  its  entireness  with  reverence  and  sincerity.  He  asked  for  po 
other  guide,  he  favored  no  other  view,  he  acknowledged  no  other  authority. 
He  saw  sacrilege  in  comparison,  and  eternal  danger  in  doubt  and  hesitation^ 
He  sought  to  understand  the  destiny  of  man,  by  stndpng  him  as  the  child 
.of  God.  He  found  duty  portrayed  in  the  requisitions  of  his  Maker,  and 
discovered  a  source  of  rewards  greater  than  could  be  commanded  by  human 
governments.^    He  believed  that  all  men  were  looked  upon  with  equal  faror 


1  The  name  Pcbitan  was  applied  to  the  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  J^lig- 

non-conformists    of  England  in  the  third  ious  denomination  irhateyer.    Religion  is 

centary    after  Christ.     It  was  a  term  of  an  eternal  element  in  the  Proridence  of  God. 

reproach  derived  from  the  Cathari,  or  Puri-  Democracy  was  taught  and  practised  before 

tans.    It  was  used  says  Gov.  Bradford,  *^to  the  Christian  era,  and  since  th^t  period  its 

cast  contempt  the  jnore  upon  the  sincere  great  truths  have  been  nobly  defended,  both 

servants  of   God."      A  writer  quoted  by  by  the  Catholic  and  Protestant, — each  in 

Prince  says,   ''They  are  called  Puritans  his  own  way.     Both  Christians  and  infidels 

who    would  liavc  the    church  thoroughly  have  admitted  the  general  lact,  that  ^e 

reformed ;  that  is,  purged  from  all  those  Puritans  were  democcats,  and  as  such  they 

inventions  which  have  been  brought  into  it  find  their  place  In  history.     In  Froude'p 

since  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  reduced  **  address  oji  Calvinism,"  he  says, — 

entirely    to    the    scripture   purity.**    The  *'  The  Persians  caught  rapidly  Zoroaster's 

Plymouth  colonists  were  called  Pilgrims,  spirit     Uncormpted  by  luxury,  tlicy  re- 

«  name  given  them  by  Hutchinson.    Al-  sponded  eagerly  to  a  voice  which  they  Tec- 

though  this  name  is  much  used,   and  is  ognized  as  speaking  truth  to  them.    They 

associated  with  extreme  and  opposite  opin-  have  been  called  the  Puritans  of  the  014 

ions,   stiU,   with  motives  to  convenience,  World.     Never  any  people,  it  is  said,  hated 

the  early  colonists  wiU  generally  be  desig-  idolatry  as  they  hated  it,  and  for  the  simplo 

nated  in  the  present  work  as  Puritans,  reason  that  they  hated  lies."    p.  80. 

Lathbury  says, — '*  It  should  be  observed  *  In   his    lectores   on  Modem    History, 

that  tlie  term  Puritan  was  applied  indiscrim-  Professor  Smyth  gives  advice  to  his  audi- 

inatcly    to    all    who    entertained   scruples  tors,    which    all    Americans    wiU    readily 

relative  to  conformity.     It  was  applied  to  approve.     His  language  is :  "  You  should 

three  distinct  parties ;  to  the  moderate  Puri-  learn  to  understand  the  character  of  the 

tans,  who  never  left  the  Church,  to  the  Puritan  as  soon  as  possible ;  you  must  never 

present  Presbyterians  andtotheBrownists."  lose  sight  of  it,  while  reading  this  particu- 

^ist.  English  EpxMcopaey^  p.  54.  lar  portion  of  liistory  *'  (the  time  of  Queen 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work   to  Elizabeth).    As  the  professor  could  not  give 
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by  the  Creator,  as  the  subjects  of  salvation ;  and  that  all  laws  not  in  con- 
formity with  this  principle  of  impartial  love  were  unauthorized  and  unjust. 
He  saw  in  the  countenance  of  the  peasant  the  divine  image  stamped  with 
lines  of  beauty,  as  strongl}'  and  deeply  as  in  that  of  the  king ;  and  in  the 


in  his  conrse  of  lectures  the    details  of  to  the  chiefest  surety,   safe-keeping,  and 

history  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  convey  a  enrichment  of  this  noble  realm  of  England. 

proper  idea  of  the  times,  he  selects  a  sped- I  do   think   it  expedient  to 

men  in  the  character  of  Peter  Wentworth,  open  the  commodities  [advantages]  that 
a  Puritan,  and  member  of  Parliament,  and  grow  to  the  prince  and  whole  state  by  free 
gives  the  substance  of  a  speech  which  he  speech  used  in  this  place.'  This  he  pro- 
delivered,  and  of  his  examination  before  a  ceeded  to  do  on  seven  different  grounds ; 
committee  of  Pariiament.  He  continues :  and  he  concluded,  '  That  in  this  House, 
'*  Wentworth  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  which  is  termed  a  place  of  fi-ee  speech, 
and  able  asserters  of  the  privileges  of  the  there  is  nothing  so  necessary  for  the  pres- 
House,  and  being  a  Puritan,  he  was  irre-  ervation  of  the  prince  and  state  as  free 
sittibly  hurried  forward,  not  only  by  a  speech,  and  without  this,  it  is  a  scorn  and 
regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but  mockery  to  call  it  a  Parliament-house ;  for 
by  religious  zeal.  Here,  therefore,  in  in  truth,  it  is  none,  but  a  very  school  of 
Wentworth,  we  have  immediately  presented  flattery  and  dissimulation,  and  so  a  fit 
to  us  a  forerunner  of  the  Hsmpdens  and  place  to  serve  the  devil  and  his  angels  in, 
Pyms,  and,  in  Elizabeth,  of  Charles,  the  and  not  to  glorify  Ood  and  benefit  the 
great  actors  that  are  to  appear  in  the  en-  commonwealth.'  And  again ; — '  So  that  to 
suing  scenes :  avoid  everlasting  death,  and  condemnation 

'*  Elizabeth,  after  stopping  and  controU-  with  the  high  and  mighty  God,  we  ought  to 

ing   tlie    debates    and   jurisdiction  of  the  proceed  in  every    cause  according  to  the 

House  on  different  occasions,  at  last  com-  matter,  and  not  according  to  the  prince's 

missioned  the  speaker  to  declare,  in  conse-  mind.    ....    The  king  ought  not  to  be 

quence  of  a  bill  relating  to  rites  and  cere-  under  man,  but  under  God  and  under  the 

monies    in  the  church  having  been  read  law,  because  the  law  maketh  him  a  king; 

three  times,  that  it  was  the  queen's  pleas-  let  the  king,  therefore,  attribute  that  to  the 

are   *  that,  from  henceforth,  no  bills  con-  law  which  the  law  attributeth  unto  him, — 

ceming    religion  should   be  preferred   or  that  is,  dominion  and  power ;  for  he  is  not  a 

received     into    this     House,     unless    the  king  in  whom  will  and  not  the  law  doth  rule, 

same  should  be  first  considered  and  ap-  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  under  the  law.' 

proved  by  the  clergy.'    This  was  in  1575.  And  again : — '  We  received  a  message,  that 

'*  Wentworth,   and,  indeed,  other  mem-  we  should  not  deal  in  any  matters  of  religion, 

hen,  had  on  former  occasions  not  been  but   first   to    receive    from   the    bishops, 

wanting  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  their  Surely  this  was  a  doleAil  message ;  for  k 

coun^ ;  but  this  interference  of  the  queen  was  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Sirs,  ye  shall  not 

produced  from  him,  sooie  time  afterwards,  deal  in  God's  causes ;  no,  ye  shall  in  no 

a  speech  which  has  not  been  overlooked  by  wise  seek  to  advance  his  glory.'    .... 

Hume,  and  is  in  every  respect  memorable.  We    are  incorporated   into    this  place  to 

Far  from  acquiescing  in  the  ideas  which  serve  God  and  all  England,  and  not  to  be 

Elizabeth  had  formed  of  the  prerogative  of  time-servers,  as  humor-feeders,  as  cancers 

the  prince,  and  of  the  duties  and  privileges  that  would  pierce  the  bone,  or  as  flatterers 

of  the  Parliament,  expressions  like  the  fol-  that  would  fain  beguile  all  the  world,  and  so 

lowing  are  to  be  found  in  his  harangue,  worthy  to  be  condeomed  both  of  God  and 

You  will  observe  the  mixture  of  religious  man.     .     .     .    God    grant   that   we    may 

and  patriotic  iieelings :    '  We  are  assembled  sharply  and  boldly  reprove  God*s  enemies,, 

to  make,  or  abrogate,  such  laws  as  may  be  our  princes  and  state ;  and  so  sliall  every 
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sweet  smile  of  the  humble  orphan  a  soul  as  precious  as  any  to  be  found 
within  the  palace  gates.  In  ever^"  human  form  lie  recognized  a  brother,  in 
every  kindred  spirit  a  fellow-laborer.  He  saw  in  man  a  being  created  for 
eternity,  a  candidate  for  redemption,  and  alike  the  agent  of  power  and  the 
subject  of  just  obedience. 


one  of  VLB  diBcharge  our  duties  in  this  our  u  mj  heart  and  mind,  knowing  it  will  do 

liigh  office  wherein  he  hath  placed  us,  and  her  migestj  good ;  it  will  hurt  no  man  hut 

show  ourselTcs  haters  of  evil  and  cleaTers  myself.     Committee,    Seeing  jour  desire  is 

to  that  that  is  good,  to  the  setting  forth  of  to  have  us  deliycr  it  to  her  nugesty,  wc  will 

God*s  glory  and  honor,  and  to  the  presenra-  deUrer  it      Weniwortk.    I  humbly  require 

tion   of  our   noble    queen    and  common-  your  honors  so  to  do.    Then  the  speech 

wealth.'  being  read  they  said, — Cowimittee*    Here 

The  speech  is  not  short,  and  he  goes  on  you   have    uttered  certain  rumors  of  the 

to  conclude  thus: — *'Thus  I  hare  holdcn  queen's    migesty;    where   and    of    whom 

you  long  with  my  rude  speech;  the  which  heard   you   them?     Weniwortk,    If  your 

since    it  tendeth  whoUy,  with  pure  con-  honors  ask  me  as  counseUors  to  her  niig« 

science,  to  seek  the  advancement  of  God's  esty,  you  shall  pardon  me ;  I  wiU  make  yon 

glory,  our  honorable  sovereign's  safety,  and  no  answer ;  I  wUl  do  no  such  iigury  to  the 

to  the  sure  defence  of  this  noble  isle  of  place  from  whence  I  came ;   for  I  am  now 

England,    and   aU  by  maintaining  of  the  no  private  person, — I  am  a  pubUc,  and  a 

liberties    of  this    honorable    council,    the  counsellor  to  the  whole  state,  in  that  place 

fountain  from  whence  all  these  do  spring,  where  it  is  lawfrd  for  me  to  speak  my  mind 

my  humble  and  hearty  suit  unto  you  all  is,  freely,  and  not  for  you,as  councellor8,to  call 

to  accept  my  good-will,  and  that  this,  that  I  me  to  account  for  anything  that  I  do  speak 

have  here  spoken  out  of  conscience  and  in  the  House ;  and  therefore,  if  you  ask  me 

great  aeal  unto  my  prince  and  state,  may  as  counsellors  to  her  migesty,  you  shall 

not  be  buried  in  the  pit  of  oblivion,  and  so  pardon  me,  I  will  make  no  answer ;  but  if 

no  good  come  thereof.' "  you  ask  me  as  committees  from  the  House, 

The  examination  before  the  committee  of  I  will  make  you  the  best  answer  I  can. 

Parliament  is  here  given  entire,  as  printed  Committee,    We    ask  you  as  committees 

in  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  i,  p.  from   the    House.       Weniyforth,      I    will 

793.    Although  of  considerable  length  for  then  answer  you ;    and  the  willinger  for 

a  note,  no  considerate  reader  wUl  desire  to  that    mine    answer  will   be  in  some  part 

see  it  abridged.  so  imperfect  as  of  necessity  it  must  be. 

'<  Committee.  Where  is  your  late  speech  Your  question  consisteth  of  these  two  points, 
you  promised  to  deliver  in  writing?  Went'  Where  and  of  whom  I  heard  these  rumors? 
worth.  Here  it  is,  and  I  deliver  it  upon  The  place  where  I  heard  them  was  the 
two  conditions :  the  first  is,  that  you  shall  Parliament-house ;  but  of  whom,  I  assure 
peruse  it  all,  and  if  you  can  find  any  want  you  I  cannot  tell.  Committee,  This  is  no 
of  good- will  to  my  prince  and  state  in  any  answer,  to  say  you  cannot  tell  of  whom ; 
part  thereof,  let  me  answer  all  as  if  I  had  neither  wiU  we  take  it  for  say.  Wentworih, 
uttered  all.  The  second  is,  that  you  shall  Truly  your  honors  must  needs  take  it  for 
deliver  it  unto  the  queen's  migesty ;  if  her  an  answer,  when  I  can  make  you  no  better, 
migesty,  or  you  of  her  privy  council,  can  Committee,  Belike  you  have  heard  some 
find  any  want  of  love  to  her  migesty  or  the  speeches,  in  the  town,  of  her  migesty's  mis- 
state therein  also,  let  me  answer  it.  Com^  liking  of  religion  and  succession ;  you  are 
mittee.  We  wiU  deal  with  no  more  than  loth  to  utter  of  whom,  and  did  use  speeches 
you  uttered  in  the  House.  Wemiv^oriK,  thereupon.  Weniworth,  I  assure  your 
Your  honors  cannot  refuse  to  deliver  it  to  honors  I  can  show  >  you  that  speech,  at  my 
her  majesty ;  for  I  do  send  it  to  her  nugesty  own  house,  written  with  my  hand  two  or  three 
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Their  motives  were  both  religious  and  political.  When  the  state  became 
a  party  in  defence  of  the  church,  the  sectaries  combined  against  the  state. 
The  friends  of  religious  reform  became  politicians,  and  statesmen  ecclesias* 


yean  ago.     So  that  you  may  thereby  judge  the  House  with  tudi  an  amazed  counten- 
that  I  did  not  speak  it  of  anything  that  I  ance,  tliat  it  daunted  all  the  House  in  such 
heard  since  I  came  to  town.     CamwUttee,  sort,  that  for  ten,  twelre,  or  sixteen  days, 
You    have    answered       that,    hut    where  there  was  not  one  in  the  House  that  durst 
heard  you  it,  then?     Weniworih,    If  your  deal  in  any  matter  of  importance.    And  in 
honors  do  think  I  speak  for  excuse-sake,  those    simple  matters  that  they  dealt  in, 
let  this   satisfy  you;  I  protest  before  the  they  spent  more  words  and  time  in  their 
liring  God  I  cannot  tell  of  whom  I  heard  preamble,  requiring  that  they  might  not  be 
these  rumors ;  yet  I  do  yerily  think  that  I  mistaken,  than  they  did  in  the  matter  they 
heard  them  of  a  hundred  or  two  in  the  spake  unto.    This  incouTenience  grew  unto 
House.     Committee.    Then  of  so  many  you  the   House    by   the    council's  hard  hand- 
can  name  some.     Wentworth.    No,  surely,  ling  of  the  said  good  member,  whereupon 
because  it  was    so   general   a   speech,  I  this  rumor  grew  in  the  house.     '  Sirs,  you 
marked  none ;  neither  do  men  mark  speak-  may  not  speak  against  licenses :  the  queen's 
ers  commonly  when  they  be  general ;  and  mijesty  will  be  angry, — ^the  priTy-council, 
I  assure  you,  if  I  could  tell,  I  would  not.  too,  will  be  angry,  and  this  rumor  I  sup- 
Tor  I  will  nerer  utter  anything  told  me,  to  pose  there  is  not  one  of  you  here  but  heard 
the  hurt  of  any  man,  when  I  am  not  en-  it  as  well  as  I.    I  beseech  your  honors  dis- 
foiced  thereunto,   as  in  this  case  I  may  charge  your  consciences  herein  as  I  do. 
choose.     Yet  I  would  deal  plainly  with  you.  Committee.    We  heard  it,  we  confess,  and 
for  I  would  tell  your  honors  so ;  and  if  your  you  hare  satisfied  us  in  this ;  but  how  say 
honors  do  not  credit  me,  I  will  voluntarily  you  to  the  hard  interpretation  you  made  of 
take  an  oath,  if  you  offer  me  a  book,  that  I  the  message  that  was  sent  into  the  House? 
cannot  tell  of  whom  I  heard  those  rumors,  [the  words  were  recited.]     *  We  assure  you 
But,  if  70a  offer  me  an  oath  of  your  author-  we  nerer  heard  a  harder  interpretation  of  a 
ities,  I   will  refuse  it;  because  I  will  do  message.'     Wenivarth.     I    beseech   your 
nothing    to    infringe    the   liberties  of  the  honors,  first,  was  there  not  such  a  message 
House.       But  what  need  I  to  use  these  sent  unto  the  House?     Committee.     We 
speeches?     I  will  gire  you  an  instancCi  grant  that  there  was.     Wentworth.    Then 
whereupon  I  heard  these  rumors  to  your  I  trust  you  will  bear  me  record  that  I  made 
satisfying^,  even  such  a  one  as,  if  you  will  it  not ;  and  I  answer  you  that  so  hard  a 
speak  the  truth,  you  shall  confess  that  you  message  could  not  hare  too  hard  an  inter- 
heard  the  same  as  well  as  I.     Committee,  pretation  made  by  the  wisest  man  in  Eng- 
la  so  doing  we  will  be  satisfied.    What  is  land.     For,    can   there   by   any  possible 
that?     Wentworth.     The  last    Parliament  means  be  sent  a  haider  message  to  a  council 
[by  which  it  may  be  conceived  he  meant  gathered  together  to  serve  Grod  than  to  say, 
snd  intended  that  Pari,   in  An.   18  Reg.  *  You  shall  not  seek  to  advance  the  glory  of 
Elix.]    he  that  is  now  speaker  [namely,  God '  ?    I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  there 
Bobert  Bell,  Esq.,  who  was  also  speaker  in  cannot  be  a  more  wicked  message  than  it 
the  first  session  of  this  present  Pari,  in  was.      Committee.     You  may  not    speak 
An.  14  Beg.  ejusdem]  uttered  a  very  good  against  messages,  fi>r  none  sendeth  them 
speech  for  the  calling  in  of  certain  licenses  but  the  queen's  migesty.     Wentworth.    If 
granted  to  four  courtiers,  to  the  utter  un-  the  message  be  against  the  glory  of  Ood, 
doingof  six  or  eight  thousand  of  the  queen's  against  the  prince's  safety,  or  against  the 
subjects.     This  speech  was  so  disliked  of  liberty  of  this  PArliament-house  whereby 
some  of  the  council,  that  he  was  sent  for;  the  state  is  maintained,  I  neither  may  nor 
and  so  hardly  dealt  with,  that  he  came  into  will  hold  my  peace.    I  cannot  in  so  doing 
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tics.  All  were  fhll  of  zeal,  confidence  and  activity.  Self-reliance  was  a 
prevailing  feature  of  the  age.  All  were  doubted,  but  no  one  doubted  him- 
self.   The  expansion  of  the  religious  principle  burst  the  boundaries  of  the 


discharge  my  conscieiice,  whoeoeyer  doth  «ay,  in  that  her  migesly  called  the  Parlia- 
send  it.     And  I  saj  that  I  heartily  repent  ment  of  purpose  to  prevent  traitorous  perils 
me  for  that  I  have  hitherto  held  my  peAe  to  her  person,  and  for  no  other  cause ;  and 
in  these  causes,  and  I  do  promise  you  all,  in  that  her  miuesty  did  send  unto  us  two 
if  God  forsake  me  not,  that  I  will  never  hills  willing  us  to  take  our  choice  of  that 
during  life  hold  my  tongue,  if  any  message  we  liked  best  for  her  majesty's  safety,  and 
is    sent   wherein  God  is  dishonored,   the  thereof  to  make    a   law    promising    her 
prince  perilled,  or  the  liberties  of  the  Parlin-  royal  consent  thereunto ;  and  did  we  not  first 
ment   impeached ;    and  every  one  of  you  choose  the  one,  and  her  mi^esty  refused  it? 
here  present  ought  to  repent  you  of  these  Yet  did  not  we,  nevertheless,  receive  the 
faults,  and  to  amend  them.    Committee.    It  other?     And,    agreeing   to    make    a   law 
is  no  new  precedent  to  have  the  prince  to  send  thereof,   did  not  her  migesty  in  the  end 
messages.    [Then  were  two  or  three  messa-  refUse  all  our  travels?    And  did  not  the 
ges  recited,  sent  by  two  or  three  princes.]  lord-keeper,  in  her  migesty's  presence,  in 
Weniworth.     Sirs,  said  I,  you  do  very  evil  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  show  this 
to  allege  precedents  in  this  order.    You  to  be  the  occasion   that   we   were  called 
ought  to  allege  good  precedents  to  comfort  together?    And  did  not  her  migesty  in  the 
and  embolden  men  in  good  doing,  and  evil  end  of  the  Parliament  reftise  all  our  travels? 
precedents  to  discourage  and  terrify  men  to  Is  not  this  known  to  all  here  present,  and 
do  evil.     Commtttee.    But  what  meant  you  to  all  the  Parliament-house  also?    I  beseech 
to  make  so  hard  interpretation  of  messages?  your   honors  discharge  your    consciences 
Wentworth.     Surely  I    marvel  what  you  herein,  and  utter  your  knowledge  simply  as 
mean  by  asking  this  question.  Have  I  not  said  I  do;  for  in  truth  herein  her  majesty  did 
so  hard  a  message  could  not  have  too  hard  an  abuse  her  nobility  and  subjects,   and  did 
interpretation ;  and  have  I  not  set  down  the  oppose  herself  against  them  by  the  way  of 
reason  that  moved  me  in  my  speech,  that  is  advice.      Committee.      Surely  we    cannot 
to  say,  that  for  the  receiving  and  accepting  deny  it;  you  say  the  truth.     Wentworth. 
that  message  Grod  has  poured  so  great  in-  Then  I  beseech  your  honors  show  me  if  it 
digpnation  upon  us,   that  he  put  into  the  were  not  a  dangerous  doing  to  her  miges^ 
queen's  heart  to  reftise  good  and  whole-  in  these  two  respects  :-^Fir8t,  in  weakening, 
some  laws  for  her  own  preservation ;  which  wounding  and  discouraging  the  hearts  of  her 
caused  many  loving  and  fidthftil  hearts,  for  nugesty's    loving    and    faithful    sulgects, 
grief,  to  burst  out  with  sorrowftil  tears ;  and  thereby  to  make  them  the  less  able  or  the 
moved  all  Papists,  traitors  to  God,  to  her  more  fearftil  and  unwilling  to  serve  her 
majesty,  and  to  every  good  Christian  gov-  migesty  another  time.     On  the  other  side, 
emment,  in  their  sleeves  to  laugh  the  whole  was  it  not  a  raising  up  and  encouraging  the 
Barliament-house  to   scorn.     Have  I  not  hearts  of  her  nugesty's  hateftil  enemies  to 
thus  said  ?  and  do  not  your  honors  think  it  adventure  any  desperate  enterprise  to  her 
did  so?     Committee.    Yes,  truly.    But  how  majesty's  peril   and  danger?     Committee. 
durst  you  say  that  the  queen  had  unkindly  We  cannot  deny  but  that  it  was  very  dan- 
abused   herself   againft   the   nobility  and  gerous  to  her  migesty  in  those  respects, 
people?     Wentworth.    1  beseech  your  hon-  Wentworth.      Then  why  do  your  honors 
ors,  tell  me  how  far  you  can  stretch  these  ask  how  I  dare  tell  a  truth,  to  give  the 
words  of  her  unkindly  abusing  and  oppos-  queen   warning   to  avoid  her  danger?    I 
ing  herself  i^fainst  her  migesty's  nobility  answer  you  thus,  I  do  thank  the  Lord  my 
and   people.      Can   you   apply  them  any  God,  that  I  never  found  fear  in  myself  to 
ftirther  than  I  have  applied  them;  that  is  to  give  the  queen's  majetty  warning  to  avoid 
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cMl  power.  It  was  like  the  flood  that  OTerflows  the  banks,  and  spreads 
b^ond  the  pfreacribed  limits  of  past  experience.  Grovenunent  was  not 
prepared  for  the  shock,  and  was  lifted  up  and  carded  forward  to  new 
foundations.  The  creative  power  of  mind,  the  cheering  hopes  of  the  soul, 
the  fierce  and  impulsive  propensities  of  man's  common  nature,  were"  all  cen- 
tred in  the  service  of  the  religious  sentiment.  Society-  was  overwhelmed 
with  new  views,  feelings,  and  aspirations.  Government  lost  its  force  and 
authority,  industry  its  reward,  and  home  its  securities.  Families  became 
insensible  to  the  ties  of  kindred  blood ;  the  golden  bands  of  Mendship  tar* 
nished  and  crumbled ;  the  silken  cords  of  love  untwined  and  fell  asunder ;  and 
all  seemed  entranced  in  gazing  upon  a  heavenly  vision  which  opened  the 
Book  of  Life,  And  displayed  the  glad  tidings  of  another  world,  an  eternal 
home  for  the  repentant  sinner.  The  interests  of  earth  faded  into  insignificant 
shadows  before  the  melting  blaze  of  truth  presented  by  the  hand  of  Almighty 
Power.     Society  looked  out  from  its  convulsive  bosom  to  seek  a  freedom  in 


her  danger;  be  jon  all  aftald  thereof,  if  mind  I  spake  k,  and  I  pmisc  God  for  it;  and 

jou  will,  for  I  pcaise  God  I  am  not,  and  I  if  it  were  to  do  again,  I  would  with  the 

hope  nerer  to  live  to  see  that  day ;  and  yet  same  mind    speak    it    again.     Committee, 

I  will  assure  your  honors  that  twenty  times  Vea,    but  you    might  have   uttered  it  in 

and  more,  when  I  walked  in  my  grounds,  better  terms;  why  did  yon  not  so?     Went- 

rerolying  this  speech  to  prepare  against  this  wor^.    Would  you  have  me  to  hare  done  as 

day,  my  o^vn  fearfUl  conceit  did  say  unto  you  of  her  miges^'s  privy-council  do,  to 

me  that  this  si>eech  would  carry  me  to  the  utter  a  weighty  matter  in  such  terms  as  si  ic 

place  whither  I  shall  now  go,   and  fear  should    not    have  understood?     To  have 

would  have  moved  me  to  have  put  it  out ;  made  a  fault,  then,  it  would  have  done  liur 

then  I  weighed  whether  in^ood  conscience,  mig^sty  no  good;  and  my  intent  was  to  do 

and  the  duty  of  a  faitMil  subject,  I  might  her  good.    Committee.    You  have  answered 

keep  myself  out  of  prison,  and  not  to  warn  us.     Wentvorth,    Then  I  praise  God  for 

my  prince  from  walking  in  a  dangerous  it;  and,  as  I  made  a  courtesy,  Mr.  Seek- 

course ;  my  conscience  said  unto  me  that  I  ford  spake  these  words  :     Committee.    Mr. 

could  not  be  a  fidthfVil  subject,  if  I  did  Wentworth  will  never  acknowledge  himself 

more  respect  to  avoid  n^  own  danger  than  to  make  a  fault,  nor  say  tliat  he  is  sorry  for 

my  prince's    danger,      flerewithal  I   was  anything  that  he  doth  speak ;  you  shall  hear 

nude   bold,    and   went   forward    as  your  none    of  these  things    come    out   of  his 

honors  heard ;  yet  when  I  uttered  those  mouth.     Wentworth.     Mr  Scckford,  I  will 

words  m  the  House,  that  there  was  none  never  confess  that  to  be  a  fault,  to  love  the 

without  fault, — no,  not  our  noble  queen,---  queen's  majesty,  while  I  live ;  neither  will 

I  paused  and  beheld  all  your  countenances,  I  be  sorry  for  giving  her  migesty  warning, 

and  saw  plainly  that  those  words  did  amaze  ,to  avoid  danger,  while  the  breath  is  in  my 

you  all ;  then  I  was  afraid  with  you  for  com-  body.     If  you  do  think  it  a  fault  to  love 

pany,  and  fear  bade  me  to  put  out  those  words  her  majesty,  or  to  be  sorry  that  her  mijesty 

that  foUowed ;    for  your  countenances  did  should  have  warning  to  avoid  her  danger, 

assure  me  that  not  one  of  you  would  stay  ^^y  so;  for  I  cannot.    Speak  for  yourself, 

me  of  my  journey ;  yet  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Scckford. 

a  good  conscience,  and  of  a  foithfU  subject,        «  Xr.  WcntwoEth  was  committed  to  the 

did  make  me  bold  to  utter  it  in  such  sort  as  Tower." 
your  honors  heard;    with  this  heart  and 
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harmony  with  its  spiritual  necessities.  The  spirit  of  religion  became  too 
mighty  for  the  narrow  limits  of  civil  liberty  in  England.  Democracy,  com- 
bining  religious  zeal  with  patriotism,  self-respect  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
led  the  Puritans  to  seek  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  establish  a  church 
among  the  heathen. 

In  their  view,  civil  liberty  was  of  no  account  without  religious  principle, 
and,  based  on  religious  principle,  a  government  became  an  institution  of  God 
for  the  advancement  of  humanity.  In  England  they  saw  a  people  divided 
and  disheartened  by  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  the  past,  and  in  America  a 
new  land  of  promise. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  distracted  people  and  changing  government,  was 
erected  by  the  PuRrrANS  the  standard  of  Democract.  They  fearlessly 
asserted  its  glorious  truths,  and  claimed  for  man  that  civil  position  in  society 
for  wliich  he  was  so  marvellously  fitted  by  his  Maker,  and  the  exercise  of  all 
those  privileges  promised  him  in  the  Holy  Bible.  Here  was  the  great  issue 
between  the  democratic  and  conservative  parties  of  England,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

^^  There  were,*'  says  M.  Guizot,  "  two  national  wants  in  England  at  this 
period :  on  one  side  was  the  need  of  religious  revolution  and  liberty  in  the 
heart  of  the  reformation  already  commenced,  and  on  the  other  was  required 
political  liberty  in  the  heart  of  pure  monarchy,  then  in  progress ;  and  in  the 
course  of  their  progress  these  two  wants  were  able  to  invoke  all  that  had 
already  been  done  in  either  direction.  They  combined.  The  party  who 
wished  to  pursue  religious  reformation  invoked  political  liberty  to  the  assist- 
ance of  its  faith,  and  conscience  against  the  king  and  bishops.  The  friends 
of  political  liberty  again  sought  the  aid  of  popular  reformation.  The  two 
parties  united  to  struggle  against  absolute  power  in  the  temporal  and  in  the 
spiritual  orders,  a  power  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king." 

In  the  brief  space  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
formation  of  the  democratic  party  in  England,  which  resulted  in  peopling 
the  American  continent,  and  led  to  the  revolutions  which  elevated  Crom- 
well, and  which  caused  the  downfall  of  James  II.,  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
to  do  but  little  more  than  classify  events  in  a  general  way. 

The  quotation  firom  Guizot  properly  refers  to  a  period  of  more  than  a 
century.  National  events  can  be  studied  with  profit  only  in  the  extended 
relations  of  national  existence.  The  revolution  of  Cromwell  was  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  numerous  religious  sects,  the  growth  of  several  genera- 
tions, and  for  a  time  united  by  the  oppressive  acts  of  a  tyrant  king.  The 
next  mjiivement  had  more  of  a  political  character,  and  a  closing  period  is  to 
be  found  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  It  was  the  succeeding  wave  of  progress, 
in  England,  to  that  of  1643. 

The  PuBiTANS  embarked  in  the  Mayflower,  as  the  representatives  of 
Democracy,    They  knew  its  history  in  England ;  their  fathers  had  bequeathed 
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to  them  its  responsibilities.^  Thej  had  fought  its  battles,  formed  Just  con- 
ceptions of  the  blessings  which  it  was  calculated  to  yield  and  foster,  and 
beheld  with  clear  convictions  the  dangers  to  be  pointed  out  and  avoided,  and 
the  new  saf(^^uards  to  be  secured  and  established. 

THE  PURITANS  IN  AMERICA 

The  political  survey  of  the  colonies  here  proposed  Ib  a  general  one,  and 
extends  ftom  the  settlement  of  the  PilgrDms,  at  Plymouth,  1620,  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  and  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776.  During  this 
period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  thirteen  colonies  had  arisen. 
Each  colony  had  its  own  peculiar  origin,  growth  and  character,  and  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  political  element.  The  object  of  the  present  general 
riew  is  to  become,  in  some  degree,  acquainted  with  those  ftindamental  prin- 
ciples which  guided  our  fathers  in  founding  the  American  nation.  Such  a 
method  of  inquiry  appears  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  great 
outlines  of  the  general  subject.  In  the  discussion  of  topics  contemplated 
in  this  work,  of  course,  a  frequent  return  to  the  events  of  the  colonies  for 
illustration  will  be  necessar}^ ;  and  whatever  is  onutted  in  the  general  survey 
will  appear  in  its  appropriate  connection,  in  chapters  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  national  measures. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  respect  to  the  motives  which  constituted 
the  moral  strength  of  the  Puritans.'  What  enabled  them  to  withstand  the 
cruel  treatment  of  a  Jealous  government,  and  to  survive  the  bitter  persecu- 


1  It   is  even   admitted   by  Hame,  who  only   refonned  Jeraitisoiy  m  Jesuitisiii  !■ 

conld  approve  of  no  goyemment  but  that  of  nothing  else  but  Popish  Pnritamsm :  and  I 

a  monarchj,   that  "  so  absolute,  indeed,  would  draw   out   snch   an  exact  parallel 

was  the  authority  of  the  crown  (in  the  time  between  them,  both  as  to  principles  and 

of  Elizabeth),  that  the  precious  spark  of  practices,  that  it  would  quickly  q>pear  they 

liberty  had  been  kindled  and  was  presenred  are  as  truly  brothers  as  ef  er  were  Romulus 

by  the  Puritans  alone ;  and  it  was  to  this  and  Remus ;    and  that  they  sucked  their 

sect,  whose  principles  appear  so  frivolous  principles  from  the  same  wolf."— 2>e  Lolme 

and  habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  English  on  ike  Brituk  (hn&titutionj  p.  SIS. 
owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constatn-        '  "  Let  us  not  stultify  ourselves,"  says 

tion."  Hon.  Joel  Parker,  "by  the  superlative  folly 

**  It  is  to  the  democratic  puritans,"  says  of  regarding  the  Puritans  as  a  band  of 

De  Lolme,     "  that    the     regeneration     of  narrow-minded  sectaries,  animated  by  no 

British  freedom  may  in  some  measure  be  broad  nor  generous  motives,  who  aimed  to 

ascribed, — but  their  actions  were  not  in-  establish    an  exclusive  community,    from 

fluenced  by  the  pore  spirit  of  national  in-  which  every  one  of  broader  sympathy  and 

dependence,   as  in  trutii,  like  all  political  more  toleomt  spirit  should  be  rigorously 

'  patriots,'  they  only  '  bellowed  for  liberty  shut  out."    Exclusion  of  the  promoters  of 

to-day,    that  they  might  roar  for   power  contention  is  not  the  exclusion  of  persons 

to-morrow.'  **  of  the  broadest  sympathy  and  the  widest . 

*' Puritanism  indeed,"  says  South,   '<is  toleration.     "  Let  us  have  a  correct  under- 
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tions,  which  sdbjected  them  to  almost  every  species  of  hmniliation  and 
suffering? 

The  details  of  events  through  which  they  voluntarily  passed,  the  scenes 
of  mental  agony  and  physical  prostration  which  marked  their  gloomy  way ; 
their  extraordinary  foresight  and  courage,  their  inward  content,  and  their 
outward  prudence  and  watchfhlness,  cannot  be  considered  without  intense 
interest,  nor  without  lasting  profit  ^  Their  simple  story  has  been  the  theme 
of  the  ablest  minds ;  their  deeds  and  relations,  their  opinions  and  institu- 
tions, make  up  the  pages  of  unnumbered  volumes ;  and  yet,  we  still  p^use 
and  reflect  in-  wonder,  in  view  of  how  little  has  been  said,  and  how  much 
remains  to  be  studied  and  truly  understood. 

The  Puritans  were  men.  They  were  actuated  by  human  motives.  They 
understood  the  objects  of  life ;  they  saw  and  realized  the  necessities  of  exist- 
ence. They  appreciated  comforts,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  duty.  They 
honored  the  spirit  of  loyalt}',  but  not  at  the  expense  of  principle.  Govern- 
ment was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  means  of  security,  not  of  restraint. 
They  saw  in  God  a  King  above  royalty,  and  in  the  Bible  an  authority  above 
that  of  Parliament.  They  desired  to  live  a  godly  life,  but  as  citizens  of  a 
just  government. 


standing  of  what  the  Paritans  were  in  their  heard,  and  members  of  his  church  "were 

day,  which  wiil  lead  us  to  very  different  shut  up  in  close  rooms,  not  hcing  allowed 

conclusions.  the    liberty    of    the    prison.**       "Here,** 

''They  were  non-conformists.      It  was  says    Neal,       *'they     died     like    rotten 

their  non-conformity,  religions  and  civil,  sheep ;  some  of  the  disease  of  the  prison, 

which  brought  them  hither,  to  establish  the  some    for    want,   and    others    of    infect- 

principles  of  their  non-conformity,  in  a  col-  ious  disorders.**      '*  These  bloody   men  " 

ony  to  be  based  on  the  very  foundations  of  (the    High  Commissioners),   according  to 

their  non-conformily.'* — Lecture,  p.  Si.  Barrow,  in  his  supplication,  *'will  neither 

allow  us  meat,   drink,   fire,   lodging,   nor 

1  In  obedience  to  the  queen,  in  1593,  a  law  suffer  any  whose  heart  the  Lord  would  stir 

was  passed  entitled  An  Act  to  keep  Her  up  for  our  relief  to  have  any  access  to  us ; 

Majesty's  Subjects  in  Obedience.    At  this  by  which  means  seventeen  or  eighteen  have 

time  the  Puritans  had  greatly  increased,  perished  in  the  noisome  jails,  within  these 

and  the  sufferings  which  followed  in  the  wake  six  years.     Some  of  us  had  not  one  penny 

of  the  execution  of  this  act  were  frightful,  when  we  were  sent  to  prison,  nor  anything 

The  prisons  were  filled,  many  families  were  to  procure  a  maintenance  for  ourselves  and 

banished,  and  some  were  put  to  death.     It  families    but   our   handy    labors  and  our 

was  declared  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  trades ;  by  which  means  not  only  we,  but 

Parliament,  that  there  were  not  less  than  our  families  and  children,  are  undone  and 

twenty   thousand    Puritans,    divided    into  starved."    "That  which  we  crave  for  us 

several  congregations,  in  Norfolk  and  Essex  all  is  the  liberty  to  die  openly  in  the  land  of 

and  in  the  vicinity  of  London  alone.    Among  our  nativity.      If  we    deserve  death,   let 

the  Puritan  ministers  were  Smith,  Jacob  us  not  be  closely  murdered, — ^yea,  starved 

and  Airsworth,  the  last,  one  of  the  most  to  death,  with  hunger  and  cold,  and  stifled 

learned  vnen  of  the  age.     Smith  was  con-  in  loathsome  dungeons.*' — See  NcaiJCs  Jlit' 

fined  in  prison  a  year  before  he  was  even  iory  of  ihe  Puritans. 
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They  had  not  been  indifferent  observers  of  the  gloiving  descriptions  of 
navigators  who  had  visited  the  continent  ;^  and  it  would  be  a  libel  upon  their 
memory  to  suppose  that  they  were  insensible  to  the  material  qualities  and 
charms  of  the  New  World,  as  connected  with  their  personal  tastes,  wants, 
hopes,  and  propensities.  They  were  distracted  by  no  plans  of  socialism,  nor 
were  they  troubled  with  any  agrarian  theory,  or  transcendental  speculations. 
They  were  religious  men,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  common 
sense.  They  loved  truth,  without  despising  gain.  The  love  of  gain  is  an 
instinct  of  nature.  It  is  a  fundamental  faculty.  It  characterizes  every 
society.  It  is  apart  of  man's  condition, — an  element  of  the  world's  progress. 
The  Puritans  had  it, — all  have  it.  It  cannot  be  disguised, — it  should  not 
he  disowned.  It  is  a  noble  instrument,  though  a  despicable  end.  It  is  a 
convenient  servant,  but  a  degrading  master. 

LOVE  OF  NATIVE  LAND. 

The  Puritans  left  behind  a  country  that  was  still  dear  to  them  for  the 
many  comforts  and  delights  in  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  participate, 
and  thej  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  natural  pride  which  had  made  a 
part  of  their  existence  from  the  cradle,  as  connected  with  the  events  of  their 
country's  joys,  their  country's  glory. 

The  soil  of  their  native  land  had  been  consecrated  by  the  gladsome  sports 
of  childhood,  the  privileges  of  youth,  and  by  noble  contests  of  successful 
manhood.  There  is  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  human  heart  which  seems 
to  hallow  the  atmosphere  of  infanc}*,  and  renders  sacred  the  early  scenes  of 
existence.  The  first  objects  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch,  become  interwoven 
with  the  joyous  and  crowding  thoughts  of  the  young  mind,  and  the  associa- 
tions then  formed  constitute  the  spirituality  of  national  feeling. 

^*'  Mother  country  "  is  no  unmeaning  phrase.  It  indicates  a  relation  with- 
out which  no  citizen  could  be  known,  no  nation  could  endure.  It  indicates 
a  sentiment  which  lights  up  the  e3*e  of  patriotism,  nerves  the  strong  arm  of 
the  warrior,  fills  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  and  distinguishes  the  man 
of  public  spirit  ftom  the  grovelling  creature  of  a  sordid  mind.  A  being 
insensible  to  its  generous  enthusiasm,  or  indifferent  to  its  noble  control,  is 
looked  ui)on  by  society  with  horror  and  indescribable  contempt. 

To  snppose  that  the  Puritans  were  destitute,  in  any  degree,  of  this  inborn 


1  Columbus  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  ble ;  their  fsucea  always  smiling ;  and  so 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describes  the  gentle,  so  affectionate,  are  they,  that  I 
Americans  and  their  country  thus :  "  This  swear  to  your  highnesses  there  is  not  a  bet- 
country  excels  all  others,  as  far  as  the  day  ter  people  in  the  world.**  At  the  present 
surpasses  the  night  in  splendor.  The  na-  day  Fuch  a  statement  requires  no  comment, 
tires  lore  their  neighbor  as  themselyes ;  —Smith't  Description  of  Ntw  England, 
their  conversation  is  the  sweetest  imagina* 
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sentiment,  is  to  allow  an  exception  to  a  general  law  of  liuman  nature.  To 
suppose  even  that  the}'  were  indiiTerent  to  its  influence,  is  to  do  them  a  gross 
injustice,  bj'  appearing  to  forget  their  frequent  and  ardent  declarations  to 
the  contrary'.  Their  love  of  home  was  as  sincere  as  their  sense  of  duty  was 
powerful.  They  could  neither  conceal  the  one  nor  withstand  the  other. 
They  were  made  up  as  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  deficient  in  none.  They 
desired  to  stand  uprig{it  before  God ;  and  they  preferred  IVeedom  in  the 
wilds  of  America  to  oppression  in  England,  though  they  looked  back  upon 
their  native  land  with  tears  and  lamentations,  as  their  great  exemplar 
before  them  had  turned  weeping  towards  Jerusalem. 

POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

The  Piiritans  now  stand  in  new  relations, — the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  They  are  still  regarded  in  the  light  of  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  though  invested  with  new  and  transatlantic  powers,  and  separated 
from  the  immediate  control  of  old  ones,  by^  an  assumed  act  of  royalty. 
Their  condition  was  one  of  stern  realities.  Wishes  and  common  wants 
were  swept  awaj''  by  dire  necessities,  and  their  recollections  of  the  past 
were  shut  out  by  constant  and  fearful  apprehensions  for  the  future.  They 
stood  alone.  If  the  king  granted  them  charters  and  patents,  he  promised 
them  no  armj'  or  fleet  for  protection  ;  and  if  the}'  had  his  prayers  and  bles- 
sings, it  was  not  because  they  were  of  any  value,  but  because  they  cost  him 
nothing.  Royalty  had  condescended  to  exercise  a  doubtful  power,  by  giv- 
ing them  permission  humbly  to  endeavor  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  the 
forests  of  a  heathen  land, — doubtless  gratified  more  by  a  faint  hope  that  a 
new  source  of  revenue  had  been  opened  to  the  nation,  by  a  class  of  trouble- 
some subjects,  than  by  any  motive  of  service  entertained  either  for  their 
profit  or  for  their  happiness.^ 


i"It  has  often  been  obserred  by  me,**  of  Parliament;    no,   nor  for  the  king  to 

says  John  Adams,   *'  and  it  cannot  be  too  grant  charters  to  subjects  to  settle  in  for* 

often  repeated,  that  cclonization  is  catus  eign  countries.    It  was  the  king's  preroga- 

omiMMUM  at  common  law.    There  is  no  such  tiye  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  any  of  his 

title  known  in  that  law.     By  common  law,  subjects,  by  issuing  his  writ  ne  exetU  regno; 

I  mean  that  system  of  customs,  written  and  and,  therefore,  it  was  in  tlie  king's  jrawer  to 

unwritten,  which  was  known  and  in  force  permit  his  subjects  to  leave  the  kingdom.  * 

in  England  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  the  *'  So  that  our  ancestors,  when  they  eml- 

First.    This  continued  to  be  the  case  down  grated,  having  obtained  permission  of  the 

to  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.  king  to  come  here,  and  being  never  com- 

In  all  that  time,  the  laws  of  England  were  manded  to  return  into  the  realm,  had  a 

confined  to  the  realm,  and  within  the  four  clear  right  to  have  erected  in  this  wilderness 

seas.    There  was  no  provision  made  in  this  a  British  constitution,  or  a  perfect  democ- 

law  for  governing  colonies  beyond  the  At-  racy,  or  any  other  form  of  government  they 

lantic,  or  beyond  the  four  seas,  by  authority  saw  fit.    They,  indeed,  while  they  lived, 
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With  a  yiew  distinctly  to  trace  and  understand  the  causes  that  have  made 
the  colonies  what  thej  are,  it  is  necessar}'  that  we  should  have  a  dear  idea 
of  their  moral  and  political  beginning.  By  what  authority  did  the  Puritans 
land  on  the  shores  of  the  American  continent  ?  What  rights  did  they  claim, 
and  what  were  their  principles?  Did  they  look  to  Great  Britain  for  a  gov- 
ernment, or  were  they  self-inspired  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  to  control 
their  own  destiny?  or,  were  they  to  be  the  subjects  of  two  governments, 
— one  of  their  own,  and  another  imposed  upon  them  by  the  king  and  Par- 
liament? These  and  similar  questions  crowd  upon  the  reflecting  mind,  when 
turned  to  contemplate  the  desolate  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  upon, 
the  Plymouth  rock. 

The  Puritans  seemed  to  be  solemnly  impressed  with  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  their  position,  both  in  respect  to  themselves  and  posterity..  They 
were  here  as  Christian  citizens,  in  a  state  of  nature,  free  to*  make  a  begin- 
ning according  to  their  own  convictions  of  duty.  It  was  an  opportunity^ 
not  to  be  neglected,  compromised,  or  postponed.  The  representatives  of 
Democracy  on  board  of  the  Mayflower,  before  landings  united  upon  the  fol- 
lowing CoMPACrr: 

^'  In  the  name  of  God,  amen  I  We,  whose^  names  are  underwritten,  the 
loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  King  James,,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c., 
having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  flrst  colony 
in  northern  parts  of  Virginia'  do,  by  these*  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation ) 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  a^Dresaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  consti- 
tute and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions, 
and  oflSces,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  conven- 
ient for  the  general  good  of  the  colony ;  unto  which  we  pramiae  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience. 

^In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape 


could  not  have  teken  atnu  against  the  King  ment  more  than  two  hundred  ^ eart  ago. 
of  England  witliont  violating  their  alle-  '  '*  The  Pilgrims,  by  coming  so  fSiir  nortli, 
glance;  bnt  their  children  would  not  hare  had  got  bejrond  the  limits  of  the  Virginia 
been  bom  withio  the  king's  allegiance,  Company,  and  according^  their  patent  was 
would  not  have  been  natural  subjects,  and  of  no  yalue.  On  the  return  of  the  May- 
consequently  not  entitled  to  protection,  or  flower,  in  May,  1621,  the  Merchant  Advent- 
bound  to  the  king." — lAft  and  Wriiingg  of  urers  appUed  in  their  behalf  to  the  president 
John  AdamMt  hy  Chariet  F.  AdanUf  rol.  and  councU  of  New  Bngland  for  a  grant  of 
IT.,  p.  121.     IfovaTigluB,  Ko.  vin.  the  territory  on  whidi  they  had  nnintcn-- 

^onally  settled.    This,  it  seems,  was  readily 

1 «  Man's  extremities  are  God's  opportu-  accorded.** —  Toung*s  Chronide*  of  the  Pd* 

nities,"    was  a  saying  quoted  in   Parlia^  grtmsj  p.  114. 
8 
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Cod,  the  11th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord, 
King  James  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scot- 
land the  fifty-fourth,  Anno  Domini  1620."  ^ 

This  compact  has  been  the  subject  of  extravagant  comment,  both  of  ajv 
preciatioa^nd  of  disparagement.  Some  writers  have  discovered  much  and 
•extraordinary  wisdom  in  it,  while  others  have  been  unwilling  to  admit  that 
it  was  entitled  to  particular  notice.  It  is  quite  possible  that  most  men 
would  agree  in  respect  to  the  measure  of  its  importance,  if  they  were  to 
view  it  in  the  same  relations  as  to  the  past  and  f\iture.  The  Puritans  had 
left  a  land  remarkable  for  its  published  laws,  declarations,  protests,  and 
proclamations ;  where  government  inhered  in  hereditary  distinctions,  and 
where  human  rights  and  immunities  were  defined. and  engrossed  with  great 
formality  on  parchment.  The  simplicity  of  common  sense  was  a  rare  qual- 
ity in  the  Xx>rds  and  Bishops,  and  no  one  will  claim  that  it  was  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Commons.  The  public  documents  of  England 
were  characterized  more  by  a  tedious  verbosity  than  an  acceptable  perspic- 
uity ;  and  there  had  been  an  apparent  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
of  the  laws  to  excel  rather  in  habits  of  mysterious  expression,  .than  in  that' 
plain  choice  of  words  which  appears  to  have  a  distinct  object,  and  proceeds 
with  directness  to  state  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  American  legislation 
is  encumbered  with  similar  evils,  most  of  which  may  be  traced  to  English 
sources.    In  view,  therefore,  of  what  the  Puritans  had  been  accustomed 

1  The  following  are  the  names  snhscrihed  to  the  compact,  namely : 


Mr.  John  Carver  t    8 

♦John  Turner    8 

William  Bradford  t    2 

Francis  Eaton  f    8 

Mr.  Edward  Winslow  f    5 

.  ♦James  Chilton  f    8 

Mr.  William  Brewster  f    6 

♦John  Crackston    2 

Mr.  Isaac  Allerton  f    6 

John  Billington  f    4 

Capt.  Miles  Standish  f    2 

♦Moses  Fletcher    1 

John  Alden    1 

♦John  Goodman    1 

Mr.  Samael  Fuller    2 

♦Degory  Priest    1 

♦Mr.  Christopher  Martin  f 

♦Thomas  Williams    1 

*Mr.  William  Mullens  t    5 

GUhert  Winslow    1 

♦Mr.  William  White  t    6 

♦Edmund  Margeson    1 

Mr.  Richard  Warren    1 

Peter  Brown    1 

John  Howland 

♦Richard  Britterige    1 

Mr.  Stephen  Hopkms  f    8 

George  Soule 

♦Edward  Tilly  t    4 

♦Richard  Clarke    1 

♦JohnTUlyt    3 

Richard  Gardner    1 

Francis  Cook    2 

♦John  Allerton    1 

♦Thomas  Bodgers    2 

♦Thomas  English    1 

♦Thomas  Tinker  t    8 

Edward  Dotey 

♦  John  BSdgdale  t    2 

Edward  Leister 

♦Edward  Fuller  t    8 

In  numher,  100. 

[The  namber  In  eaeh  family  Is  denoted  by  the  flgtiref ;  those  marked  with  an  asterlak  (•)  died  before  the 
<«nd  of  March;  those  with  an  obcUik  (t)  hroqght  their  wires  with  them.] 
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always  to  see  at  home,  in  all  important  public  matters ; — in  tIctt  of  what 
was  still  more  important  to  themselves  in  their  ftiture  relations, — it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  compact  cannot  be  considered  other  than  an  extraor- 
dinary document.  It  may  be  termed,  with  great  truth,  a  conservative 
beginning,  comprehending  a  progressive  democracy.  It  marked  with  bold- 
ness the  circle  of  freedom,  and  recognized  the  great  principles  of  Justice 
and  equality.  It  turned  back  upon  the  past  with  all  due  expressions  of  loy- 
alty, without  any  concessions  of  right,  and  placed  the  general  good  of  the 
people  on  the  broad  foundations  of  a  simple  outline,  which  could  be  seen 
by  all,  and  misunderstood  by  none.  That  they  should  have  been  the  authors 
of  an  act  so  important,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  which,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  hundred  j^ears,  there  has  been  no  division,  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  serious  remark,  if  not  to  be  justified  as  a  sufiScient  cause  of  wonder.^ 

INSTBUCTION,NOT  SELF-AGGBANDIZEMENT,  THE  OBJECT  OF  POLITICAL 

HISTOBY. 

In  studying  the  institutions  of  a  country  with  a  desire  to  understand  the 
various  causes,  whether  latent  or  open,  real  or  apparent,  that  have  con- 
Bpired  to  build  them  up ;  in  all  endeavors  to  trace  and  define  the  motives 
of  their  founders,  our  studies  frequently  lead  to  emotions  of  wonder,  when 
the  discovery  is  made  that  an  extraordinary  degree  of  human  wisdom  is 
proved,  beyond  all  question,  in  their  works.  What  was  projected  in  out- 
line and  executed  with  success,  is  ascribed  to  clearness  of  Judgment  in  the 
application  of  principles.  A  succession  of  measures,  sustaining  a  pro- 
gressive principle,  is  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  consummate  wisdom. 
An  accident,  or  an  undesigned  event,  which  ends  in  beneficial  results,  is 
clearly  a  smile  from  Heaven, — a  providential  dispensation.  These  habits 
of  remark  are  not  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  making  exceptions  to  those 
acts  of  the  mind  which  favor  motives,  and  claim  for  the  past  all  the  glory 
which  in  truth  and  candor  belongs  to  it.  In  no  respect  would  we  exert  an 
influence  to  lessen  the  exercise  of  a  Just  and  wholesome  veneration  for  the 


1  In  Bpeakiiig  of  this  compact,  John  demonstration  that  the  natai«  of  dril  gov- 
Qnincy  Adams  says :  **  This  is  perhaps  the  emment,  abstracted  from  the  political  insti- 
onlj  instance  in  human  history  of  that  pos-  totions  of  their  natiye  country,  had  been  an 
itiTe  original  social  compact  which  specu-  object  of  their  serious  meditation.  The 
ladve  philosophers  have  imagined  as  the  settlers  of  all  the  European  colonies  had 
only  legitimate  source  of  government,  contented  themselves  with  the  powers  con- 
Here  was  a  unanimous  and  personal  assent,  ferrod  ufion  them  by  their  respective  char- 
hj  all  the  individuals  of  the  community,  to  ters,  without  looking  beyond  the  seal  of  the 
the  association  by  which  they  became  a  na-  royal  parchment  for  the  measure  of  their 
tion.  It  was  the  result  of  circumstances  rights  and  the  rule  of  their  duties.** — Ora- 
and  discussions  which  had  occurred  during  iion^  ddUtered  Dec.  22,  1802. 
their  passage  from  Europe,  and  is  a  foil 
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labors  and  achievements  of  those  pioneers  of  principle  who  accomplish 
much,  but  who  seldom  live  to  see  the  maturity  of  their  plans,  or  to  realize 
the  objects  of  their  wishes.  Such  a  purpose  would  be  849  unnatural  as  it 
would  prove  to  be  indefensible.  Justly  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  those 
who  are  no  longer  present  to  speak  for  themselves,  is  a  sacred  duty.  Still, 
while  the  principle  of  duty  is  acknowledged,  it  becomes  the  humble  inquirer 
to  approach  the  subject  rather  as  one  of  instruction  than  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment,— ^rather  as  the  source  of  evidence  of  a  divine  control,  than  of  the 
truth  of  those  propositions  of  philosophy  which,  in  view  of  the  ordinary 
events  of  life  as  ordered  by  Deitj*,  give  precedence  to  accident,  or  mis- 
take the  infinite  for  the  finite.  Our  subject  is  one  of  principles,  not  of 
men ;  of  ideas,  not  of  things.^  In  men  and  things  illustrations  are  to  be 
found  which  may  tend  to  sustain  a  theory,  or  to  expose  a  fallacy.  But  in 
all  investigations  which  have  for  their  aim  the  development  of  truth,  as 
leading  to  a  better  and  a  higher  practice,  that  error  of  confounding  origi- 
nal causes  with  human  motives  should  be  carefUUy  avoided.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  democracy  is  no  new  system  of  modern  times. 

DEMOCRACY  IS  NO  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 

Democracy  has  been  asserted  and  defended  in  all  ages.  In  ages  of  mental 
darkness  it  has  been  ai^  the  distant  light  to  the  feeble  vision  of  the  ignorant, 
— a  goal  to  be  reached,  but  not  yet  practically  realized.'  Its  broad  dimensions 
and  unfathomable  depths  were  defined  with  as  much  clearness  by  the  ancient 
prophets  as  they  are  by  the  wisest  of  to-day.  The  attributes  of  Deity  have 
encircled  a  universe  from  eternity  with  their  inextinguishable  light ;  and  all 
people  have  reverently  acknowledged  their  power,  though  but  fisw  have  been 
able  to  gaze  upon  so  brilliant  a  glory,*  or  practically  to  combine  their  sub- 
lime aspects  with  the  affairs  of  humanity. 

The  designs  of  men,  who  are  the  slaves  of  debasing  appetites  and  unholy 
motives  of  ambitious  control,  may  sometimes  bear  a  semblance  of  success ; 
but  their  power  is  like  the  cable  of  sand  to  stay  the  ship,  or  the  bursting 


1  '*  Ideas  once  generated  lire  fbrerer,"  dungeon,  bnt  to  accustom  him  to  the  rajs 

f  ajB  a  distinguished  writer.  of  the  sun.    The  blaze  of  troth  and  liberty 

3  *<  It  is  absurd  to  expeety  but  it  is  not  ab-  may  at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations 

surd  to  purtue,  perfection,**  is  a  remark  of  which  hare  become  half  blind  in  the  house 

Sir  James  Mackintosh.  of  bondage ;  bnt  let  them  gaae  on,  and  thej 

s  *'  There  is  only  one  cure,"  says  Macau-  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  it.    In  a  Ibw  yean 

lay,  '*  for  the  evils  which  newlj-acquired  men  learn  to  reason ;  the  extreme  violence 

.       freedom  produces,  and  that  cure  is /r«e<2oiii.  of  opinion  subsides;  hostile  theotiea  oor- 

\ /        When  a  prisoner  leares  his  cell,  he  cannot  rect  each  other ;  the  scattered  elements  of 

bear  the  light  of  day ;  he  is  unable  to  dm-  truth  cease  to  conffici,  and  begin  to  coal- 

crimmate    colors,   or    recognize    faces ; —  esce ;  at  length  a  system  of  jnstioe  and  or- 

but  the  remedy  is  not  to  remand  him  to  his  der  is  educed  out  ef  the  chaos." 


'f 
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babble  to  hide  the  sun,  when  plaeed  within  the  influence  of  the  attributes 
Off  Infinite  Wisdom. 

Bj  slow  degrees  only  has  man  been  able  to  note  the  scale  of  so  high  a 
standard.  His  conceptions  of  the  possible  gradually  become  the  incentives 
to  new  endeavors,  and  what  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity 
becomes  in  process  of  time  a  visible  reality  in  practice.  It  is  thus  that  the 
outward  world  is  made  to  conform  to  the  loftiest  requisitions  of  the  inward 
mind,  and  tliat  the  end  of  being  is  made  maniflBst  by  the  great  events  of 
Providence. 

With  high  conceptions  of  the  infinite,  and  with  zealous  convictions  of  a 
practical  Democracy  in  regard  to  the  finite,  the  Puritans  took  possession  of 
the  American  continent ;  not  having  the  power  to  realize,  even  in  the  remotest 
degree  of  distinctness,  the  magnitude  of  the  great  work  of  which  they  were 
but  the  humble  beginning.  In  making  choice  of  the  Western  continent  ibr 
a  h<Hlie,  liiey  acted  in  conformity  to  the  instincts  and  sentiments  of  their 
nature,  guided  by  an  enlightened  judgment.  They  erected  the  Democratic 
standard  ^  without  a  single  abatement  of  its  Ic^y  streamers,  and  commenced 
a  contest  ibr  the  greatest  liberty. 

A  CONTEST  FOR  THE  GREATEST  LIBERTY. 

This  was  natural.  It  is  always  so  with  people  who  attempt  to  enlarge 
their  national  freedom.  The  great  idea  of  liberty,  when  left  to  act  upon  the 
popular  mind,  opens  tOi  the  beholder  a  new  world  in  its  entirety,  where 
motive  apprehends  no  sin,  where  jealousy  has  withered  no  passion.  All  are 
filled  with  a  hope  to  do  right ;  none  are  conscious  of  a  weakness  that  will 
lead  to  the  commission  of  wrong.  It  is  ah  opportunity  seized  upon  with  all 
the  avidity  which  moves  the  soul  let  loose  from  arbitrary  confinement,  and 
inspires  it  to  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom,  and  to  concede  it. 

But,  while  it  leaves  the  pure  in  heart  to  rejoice  for  a  time  in  new  privi- 
leges, it  affords  the  corrupt  and  selfish  a  license  to  indulge  in  the  commission 
of  new  crimes.  It  was  so  with  ancient  empires,  where  the  people  rushed 
forward  to  sustain  the  leaders  of  revolution,  where  all  was  promised  and 
but  little  realized.  It  has  been  so  in  all  the  revolutions  of  France ;  and  in 
no  countr}',  perhaps,  has  the  great  principle  of  freedom  been  more  beauti- 
fully and  truthfully  analyzed  than  by  the  gifted  minds  of  that  powerfhl 
nation.  It  has  been  so  in  Germany,  where  popular  will  is  smothered  by  the 
cowardly  ailianees  of  impotent  sovereigns,  and  where  constitutions  are  flat- 


'  Jii4g«  Hidilmrtoii  mji  :  **Tfaej  wera  all    at  home."— J2ii2«  and  MuruU  of  ik€  Ensh 
deiDoeraSfl,  and  allk«  hostile  to  the  ehnrch    luk  tn  America,  p*  ST. 
and  state  they  bad  so  eheerfUly  abandoned 
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tered  into  embryo,  and  strangled  at  their  birth.  It  was  so  in  the  vast  do- 
minions of  the  great  Czar,  where  the  unfortunate  Festel  and  Ryleieff,^  and 
their  confederates,  became  inspired  by  the  democratic  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
and  formed  their  secret  liberty  clubs  throughout  the  empire,  resolved  to 
subvert  the  government,  and  establish  one  of  equal  rights. 

In  reference  to  this  principle  of  unreserved  occupancy,  it  is  often  remarked 
that,  if  revolutionists  would  attempt  less,  they  would  accomplish  more. 
This  has  often  been  said  of  France.  But  how  the  exertion  of  a  lesser  power 
is  to  surpass  that  of  a  greater,  is  far  f^om  being  explained  in  the  terms  of 
such  a  proposition.  In  all  rebellions  there  is  a  declaration  of  right,  and  a 
public  discussion  of  principles.  The  gain  IVom  such  movements  is  one  of 
knowledge ;  and,  as  an  element  of  progress,  is  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  the  slight  concessions  of  arbitrary  power. 

This  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  extend  its  control  to  the  entire 
limits  of  its  own  conceptions  is  one  of  incalculable  importance.  It  fills 
with  human  effort  the  entire  circle  of  moral  duty ;  and  new  truths  are  earh' 
discovered,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  coming  periods. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  American  continent,  the  colonists  were  placed  in 
new  relations,  which  they  began  immediately  to  define,  and  to  surround  with 
their  best  means  of  defence.  With  just  motives  in  regard  to  safet}-,  they 
claimed  all  without  resort  to  violence  they  had  the  power  to  protect,  and 
they  required  all  they  had  the  power  to  enforce.  The}''  came  out  as  a  party 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Democracy,  but  soon  became  a  commonwealth 
subject  to  party  divisions.  They  had  exchanged  the  humble  position  of 
individual  responsibility'  for  that  of  public  control ;  and  what  had  been 
claimed  for  themselves  as  a  right  in  England  soon  became  dangerous  to 
grant  to  others  as  a  privilege  in  America.  With  the  accumulated  results 
of  experience,  and  with  their  views  of  public  duty,  the  Puritans  possessed 
all  those  stern  elements  of  character  requisite  for  the  settlement  of  a  new 
countr}'.  The}'  were  as  well  established  in  tlicir  determination  what  to 
avoid,  as  thej'  were  firm  in  executing  the  plans  chosen  and  approved  hy 
their  judgment.  The}' were  democratic  republicans  in  principle,  and  tlicy 
were  resolved  to  be  truly  so  in  practice.    But  the  great  subject  involved  in 


1  ByleielTwaB  a  poet,  and  a  great  admirer  fell  to  the  ground,  the  rope  being  badly 
of  Washington,  and  of  the  institutions  of  adjusted.  Although  stunned,  at  first,  hy  the 
the  United  States.  He  undertook  to  com-  fall,  Ryleiefi^  walked  with  a  firm  step,  but 
plete  the  Catechism  of  the  Free  Man,  com-  could  not  help  uttering  this  piiinftd  exclama- 
menced  by  N.  MouraTieff ;  and  he  wrote  tion, — "  Must  it  be  said  that  nothing  sue- 
both  prose  and  verse  in  &Tor  of  freedom,  ceeds  with  me,  not  even  dealh ! "  Accord- 
Seditious  songs  of  his  composing  were  ing  to  some  witnesses,  he  also  exclaimed, 
circulated  among  the  people.  At  the  time  '*  Accursed  country,  where  they  know 
of  execution,  three  of  the  five  conspirators  neither  how  to  plot,  to  judge,  nor  to  hang." 
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a  profitable  consideration  of  the  colonies  la  that  of  the  conditions  of  national 
existence. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  NATIONAIi  EXISTENCE. 

What  are  the  elements  of  national  power,  of  national  greatness  ?  In  what 
do  they  consist,  and  on  what  do  they  depend  ? 

The  American  colonists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  many  of  their 
successors  of  the  eighteenth,  have  long  been  tenants  of  the  tomb,  sleepers 
in  the  dust.  Their  bodily  presence  has  crumbled  with  the  humble  slabs 
which  mark  their  graves ;  but  their  children's  children,  their  country  and 
their  country's  institutions,  have  become  the  hope  of  humanity,  the  glory 
of  the  world. 

In  their  stead  millions  tread  the  continent.  The  Indian,  whose  sway  was 
the  dread  of  the  Puritans,  and  whose  range  was  coextensive  with  the  conti- 
nent, now  knows  no  country,  counts  no  tribe,  forms  no  nation.  His  race 
has  ceased  to  make  a  part  of  humanity,  except  in  subserviency  to  civilization. 
His  hunting-grounds  have  been  shorn  of  their  wildness,  and  the  eye  of  the 
surveyor  has  scaled  the  mountain  heights,  and  fathomed  all  the  streams. 
Tbeir  water-falls  have  been  harnessed  by  the  hand  of  industry  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  man,  and  their  broad  lakes  and  rivers  bear  upon  their  bosom 
the  freighted  wealth  of  nations.  The  forests  have  fallen  before  the  wood- 
man's axe ;  and  where  beasts  were  tenants,  the  mighty  powers  of  civilization 
preside.  Where  the  trail  of  the  native  marked  the  secluded  soil  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  terrific  engine  of  the  railroad  moves  with  resistless  force  and 
impetuous  speed,  translating  the  hill  to  the  valley,  the  mountain  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  population  of  the  country  fVom  city  to  city,  giving  to  all 
frequent  opportunities  to  witness  the  unnumbered  scenes  of  industry,  beauty 
and  munificence,  which  everjrwhere  mark  the  land.  Where  humble  settle- 
ments stm^led  to  find  the  means  of  existence,  states  have  risen  out-rivalling 
ancient  empires,  and  the  vast  continent,  which  was  then  visited  by  the  few 
of  almost  every  nation,  has  become  the  territory  of  a  people  whose  govern- 
ment r^ts  upon  the  illimitable  basis  of  that  Democracy  recognized  by  the 
Puritans,  and  whose  institutions  have  become  the  wonder  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  dread  of  despotism. 

Who  does  not  Join,  with  a  sense  of  unconquerable  amazement,  in  the 
inquiries, — ^Whence  these  mighty  results?  Where  are  the  sources  of  such 
boundless  streams  of  causation?  In  what  form  can  men  behold  the  princi- 
ples which  have  given  birth  to  such  examples  of  benevolence  and  grandeur, 
to  such  harmonious  designs  of  duty  and  noble  activit}-  ? 

It  is  not  to  the  possession  of  wealth  that  we  are  to  look,  for  this  was  death 
to  the  greatness  of  Spain.  The  colonists  were  poor.  It  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  principle  of  monarchy ;  for,  with  all  her  kings  and  queens. 
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I 

I 

und  illustriooa  staieBmen,  Great  Britain  has  yet  to  discover  the  true  causes 
of  |)opular  discontent,  the  sources  of  public  prosperity.  The  colonists  were 
republicans.  It  is  not  to  the  acquisitions  of  philosophy  in  the  lands  of  a 
Kant  or  of  a  Cuvier  that  the  mind  is  to  be  directed  for  a  solution  of  such 
questions,  for  their  countries  have  been  the  scenes  of  Arequent  revolution,  and 
still  remain  as  significant  examples  of  how  little  human  misery  is  lessened  by 
human  learning.  The  colonists  were  working  men.^  Nor  can  an  answer 
be  found  in  the  mighty  army  of  Russia,  where  martial  law  is  government ; 
nor  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  where  ignorance  is  safetj*,  and  activity  treason. 
These  nations  are  still  bound  by  the  strong  chains  of  despotism,  sustained  by 
a  multitudinous  soldiery ;  and  vast  masses  of  human  beings  linger  in  hope- 
less indifference  to  the  highest  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  passively  submit 
to  suffering  as  the  birthright  of  freemen.  The  colonists  were  their  own 
protectors,  their  own  teachers. 

Where,  then,  shall  the  common  mind  be  directed  for  instruction  on  this 
exalted  theme?  Where  find  the  primary  influences  that  prepare  the  mind 
for  that  lofty  exercise  of  the  virtues  which  dignify  and  adorn  individual 
character,  and  enlarge  the  motives  that  hold  sacred  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
and  with  extended  arms  of  power  encompass  and  protect,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, the  great  interests  of  a  nation  ?  Where,  but  to  the  eternal  source  of 
truth  and  justice  ?  Where  wisdom  adapts  itself  to  the  constitution  of  things, 
heeding  the  lessons  of  the  past,  relying  upon  knowledge,  protecting  the 
present  by  a  government  of  laws,  and,  jealous  of  rights,  providing  for  the 
future  by  the  institutions  of  education  and  religion  ?  Where  motives  are 
characterized  by  divine  attributes  of  love  and  integrity,  and  truth  is  illus- 
trated by  examples  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty,  clothed 
with  a  power  that  knows  no  glory  but  in  the  happiness  of  its  subjects  ? 
Influenced  by  such  motives  and  principles,  the  Puritans  began  their  work. 


THEIB    HABITS    OF   APPLICATION   AND    PRUDENCE   WERE    EARLY 

ESTABLISHED. 

They  knew  no  pride  but  in  duty,  no  ambition  but  in  sacrifice.  Their 
hopes  had  long  been  chastened  by  the  strong  arm  of  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment, and  their  anticipations  were  circumscribed  by  an  experience  that 
indulged  in  no  extravagant  promises.     Wants  were  limited  to  the  naiTow 


I  "  As  for  this  poor  Relation,  I  pray  you  thing,  it  Is  their  i^orance,  that  are  better 

to  accept  it  as  being  writ  by  the  sereral  acquainted  with  planting  than  writing.** — 

actors    themselves,    aiter    their  plain  and  Robert  CiuhmatCs  Letter  from  Plymouth^ 

rude  manner.    Therefore  doubt  nothing  of  in  1621. 
the  truth  thereof.    If  it  be  defective  in  any- 
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eompaas  of  stern  necessities,  and  pleasures  restrained  within  the  sober 
bounds  of  dutj.^  Tiie  idea  of  luxury  was  banished  from  the  mind,  as 
bncompatible  with  its  necessities,  and  habits  of  idleness  and  of  frivolit3' 
were  looked  upon  with  a  horror  next  to  that  of  death  to  the  body,  or  disso- 
Intioo  to  the  state.'  They  promptly  rejected  all  speculative  propositions^ 
and  diseountenanced  all  doubtftil  experiments.  They  looked  upon  loss  of 
any  kind  with  fearfiil  apprehensions.  Their  possessions  were  small,  their 
numbers  few,  their  visible  power  insignificant.  Time  and  mind  were  their 
only  capital,  opportunity  their  only  privilege.'  A  constant  activity-,  a  per- 
petual vigilance,  a  self-reliance  that  centred  in  God,  a  firmness  that  3'ielde<l 
to  nothing  but  death,  were  the  undeviating  and  only  conditions  upon  which 
tiiey  coold  be  saved  and  continued.  In  their  boldness  they  were  cautious ; 
in  their  prudence,  eourageous.  With  what  indomitable  pertinacity  they 
adhered  to  their  plans  and  executed  their  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  the 
numerous  events  recorded  by  the  historian.^ 

FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER  AIDED  BY  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

But  in  the  estimate  of  human  character,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  man 
is  constantly  surrounded,  influenced  and  controlled,  by  agencies  which 
inhere  in  the  constitution  of  things.  Man  stands  not  alone.  He  may  be 
the  *•*•  tenth,  or  ten-thousandth "  link  in  the  great  chain  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse. He  seems  to  will  as  he  likes,  but  he  cannot  alwa3's  act  as  he  wills. 
He  is  prone  to  believe  himself  the  primar}'  agent  of  power,  when  he  is  but 
the  humble  subject  of  submission.  Law  pen-ades  all  the  faculties  of  his 
being,  all  the  circumstances  of  life.  These  are  controlled  by  laws,  and 
according  to  laws  they  are  governed  and  exercised.  Placc<l  in  relation  to 
external  objects,  man  is  everywhere  favored  or  opposed  by  the  phenomena  of 
existence.     He  breathes  an  atmosphere  adapted  to  his  bodily  wants.    Ho 


1  JoMeljn,  who  Tbited  New  England  in  they  care  not ;  they  mutt  not  foul  their  hand 

10S8,  sajs :  '*  Jnly  10, 1  went  ashore  npon  nor  wet  tlieir  fMC    It*fe  enough  for  tliem  to 

Noddle*!  laland,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Marerick,  taj.  Go  y<m*«-«oC,    Let   us   go,-tlioiigli 

the  only  hospitable  man  in  all  the  country,  never  so  much  need.     Sudi  idle  drones  are 

giring  entertainment  to  all  comers  gratis.**  Intolerable    in    a   settled    commonwealth. 

In  1635,  the  General  Court  manifested  its  much  more  in  a  commonwealth  whicli  is  but 

bigfa   displeasure    at   his    extraragance.  —  as  it  were  in  the  h^A^^-^Moderi  Cutkmmn^w 

T9unf$  ChrmMU&  of  jras«acA««««,  p.  IHacouru  U  the  Mamistty  1S2]. 

M.  '  Want  of  puodiality  was  made  a  penal 

*'*  There  is  a  generalkra  which  tliink  to  oflence, 
hare  more  in  this  world  than  Adam*s  felicity  *  Read  '*  IlfSTOBr  of  the  Uxitkd 
in  Innocency,  being  bom,  as  they  think,  to  States,'  feom  the  I>iscovRRr  of  thk 
talcetheir  pleasures  and  their  ease.  Lettlie  Axkricast  Coirrnvirr,**  by  GeoriTe  Ban- 
roof  of  the  house  drop  through,  thoy  stir  croft.  Tliis  writer  dksrusses  national  lopm 
not;  kt  the  Sekl  be  orergrown  with  weeds,  with  ability  and  oIoquem«. 
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treads  the  earth  subject  to  all  its  laws.  He  thinks  and  acts  in  harmony  with 
his  spiritual  being ;  and  whether  the  agent  or  subject  of  power, — ^the  ob- 
server of  objects  or  the  object  observed, — the  man,  the  citizen,  the  ruler,  or 
the  ruled, — he  finds  himself  but  an  humble  part  of  the  mighty  whole,  the 
active  or  the  passive  element  of  society.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he 
passes  through  all  the  social  and  national  relations  of  good  and  evil,  power 
and  want.  He  is  both  a  contributor  and  a  receiver  of  benefits.  He  is  alike 
the  subject  of  favor  and  of  adversitj',  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  He  suc- 
ceeds or  he  fails,  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  his  habits ;  and  his  life  is  one  of  ease  or  of  hard- 
ships, according  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  or  the  principles  by  which  he 
is  governed.  In  whatever  position  he  stands,  the  great  work  of  Providence 
is  advanced  with  irresistible  force,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  designs  of 
divine  beneficence.  Oppression,  adversity,  hardships  and  suffering,  with 
their  appalling  train  of  unwelcome  events,  are  transformed  by  the  hand  of 
Deity  into  sources  of  moral  strength  and  spiritual  endurance. 

In  all  these  relations  of  trial  the  Puritans  were  placed.  They  were  tested 
and  proved  in  relation  to  the  simple  elements  of  things.  They  commenced 
with  the  first  principles  of  social  and  national  growth,  and  guarded  the 
sources  of  influence  in  their  earliest  risings.  The  comparatively  sterile  and 
rock-bound  soil  of  New  England,  and  the  severit}-  of  the  climate,  rendered 
labor  a  necessit}- ;  and  thus  were  established  permanent  habits  of  industry. 
With  no  conventional  aid  to  sustain  them,  thej'  sought  out  the  resources  of 
individual  existence,  and  found  an  aid  in  every  circumstance,  an  ally  in 
ever3'  object.  They  had  faith  in  God  and  nature,  and  by  Grod  and  nature 
they  were  sustained,  exalted,  and  advanced. 


NATIONAL  SOVEREIGNTY. 

The  chief  element  of  national  existence  is  sovereignty.  It  is  political 
independence,  an  efficient  state  of  self-direction  in  a  government.  It  is  com- 
prised in  the  condition  of  ability, — an  ability  that  is  equal  to  the  control  of 
internal  and  external  governmental  emergencies.  It  comprehends  the  man, 
the  citizen,  the  nation,  and  all  their  relations  of  duty  and  alliances  of  power. 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  conventional  power  in  its  greatest  efficiency ;  and, 
while  it  is  alive  to  all  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  preserved,  it  yields 
nothing  to  the  spirit  that  seeks  to  abridge  its  prerogatives.  The  compact 
of  individuals  may  recognize  the  principle,  but  the  reality  is  a  result  of  the 
slow  process  of  successAil  endeavor  and  defence. 

In  sovereignty,  properly  understood,  are  to  be  found  all  the  great  princi- 
ples which  inhere  in  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Its  degrees  range  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  nation  from  the  smallest  conventional  forms  of  organization  to 
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that  of  government  itself  in  its  mightiest  functions.    The  completeness  of 
the  whole  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  its  parts. 

The  colonists  did  much  to  deyelop  this  great  principle.  It  was  practi* 
cally  conceded  to  them  by  the  crown.  The  Charter  granted  to  Massachus- 
etts, dated  March  4,  1628,  stipulates  to  ^'  the  Governor  and  Company,  and 
their  successors, — that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfVd  to  and  for  the  chief  com- 
manders, governors  and  officers  of  the  said  Company  for  the  time  being 
who  shall  be  residents  in  the  said  pai't  of  New  England  in  America  by 
these  presents  granted,  and  others  there  inhabiting,  by  their  appointment 
and  direction,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  for  their  special 
defence  and  safety ;  to  encounter,  expulse,  repel  and  resist,  by  force  of 
arms  and  by  all  fitting  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  all  such  person  or  per- 
sons, as  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  attempt  or  enterprise  the  destruction, 
detriment,  or  annoyance  to  the  said  plantation  or  inhabitants,  and  to  take 
and  surprise  by  all  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  all  and  every  such  person 
or  persons  with  their  ships,  armor,  munition,  and  other  goods,  as  shall  in 
hostile  manner  invade,  or  attempt  the  defeating  of  the  said  plantation,  or 
the  hurt  of  the  said  Company  and  inhabitants."  ^ 

Let  the  principle  be  carefhlly  studied,  in  its  various  conditions  of  ad- 
vancement. Still,  with  this  idea  of  sovereignty  in  regard  to  the  American 
settlements,  the  colonists  acknowledged  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  their 
lawM  sovereign.  The  admission  however^  was  merely  technical.  It  was 
not  even  theoretical.  Many  of  the  colonists  had  long  been  democratic 
republicans.  They  were  so  still.  It  must  be  remembered  that  republican- 
ism is  not  always  democracy,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  ex- 
ample of  democracy  that  was  opposed  to  republicanism.  The  one  relates  to 
form,  the  other  to  principle.  This  view  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of 
doubting  their  loyalty,  because  they  had  not  yet  discovered  that  the  feeling 
of  sovereignty,  which  they  had  realized,  was  inconsistent  with  their  alleg- 
iance as  subjects  of  a  monarchy.  They  had  not  yet  been  entirely  per- 
suaded of  the  practicability  of  a  republic ;  and,  while  religious  liberty  was 
to  them  a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  they  were  not  disposed  to  test 
the  question  of  form,  where  they  had  promised  themselves  the  enjoyment 
to  be  realized  in  the  practice  of  principle. 

Sovereignty  that  is  based  upon  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  is  consoli- 
dation. Though  consolidation  strictly  refers  to  the  uniting  of  parts  which 
have  already  existed,  still  the  term  may  be  used,  perhaps,  as  significant  of 
absolutism.  It  has  but  a  single  reliance.  It  is  self  relying  upon  self.  If 
it  fails  in  self,  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  fall.  It  is  the  will  of  a  single 
mind  reduced  to  the  narrow  scale  of  individual  wisdom. 

Sovereignty  that  is  based  upon  Democracj"  is  subordinate  to  fundamental 
principles.     Every  form  of  power  is  a  warrant  of  security.     Great  interests 

1  Lecture  by  Joel  Parker,  p.  11. 
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have  their  own  laflBguards,  and  what  protects  one  protects  all.  It  com- 
mences  with  the  individuaL  It  is  self-knowledge,  self-control.  It  extends 
to  the  ikmilj  and  to  the  social  circle.  In  them  it  is  the  entire  fulfilment  of 
duty  in  the  prirate  relations  of  life.  With  a  regulating  hand  it  advances 
with  the  common  interests  of  society,  and  towns^  and  cities,  as  such,  become 
each  its  own  master  and  protector.  That  is,  in  the  settlement  of  certain 
interests,  they  exercise  a  supreme  authority,  admitting  of  no  appeal.  Still 
enlarging  its  circles  of  control  to  meet  the  wants  and  emergencies  of  society, 
towns  and  cities  are  formed  into  states,  and  states  into  empires.  Treaties 
are  negotiated,  alliances  are  formed,  and  national  law  defined  and  promul- 
gated, and  thus  the  civilized  world  is  subdivided  by  man,  in  view  of  his 
wants,  interests,  and  necessities.  These  classifications  are  not  arbitrar^^, — 
they  inhere  in  nature.  They  are  the  Intimate  results  of  natural  causes,  and 
exist  in  harmony  with  the  natural  laws.  What  self-respect  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  duty  to  private  life,  sovereignty  is  to  the  town,  to  the  state^  to 
the  empire.  It  is  a  primary  law  of  moral  and  political  existence,  and  is  to 
conventional  power  what  identity  is  to  person.  It  is  found  to  be  limited  or 
extended,  according  to  the  capacities  of  the  individual  or  the  people.  In 
relation  to  progreaa^  it  is  either  complete  or  incomplete ;  that  is,  nominal 
or  real.  Language  is  inadequate  fbr  definition.  And  in  this  connection 
the  great  distinction  should  be  observed  which  exists  between  religious  and 
political  independence.  The  sovereignty  of  the  religious  world  centres  in 
God,  and  is  perfect.  Political  sovereignty  is  conventional,  and  centres  in 
man  ;  and  is  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  perfec- 
tion. It  is  a  sovereignty  of  progress,  a  sovereignty  that  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  improvement,  but  which  surrenders  no  prerogative  of 
principle. 

It  forms  a  most  beautifhl  as  well  as  instructive  subject,  to  see  with  what 
completeness  the  elements  of  national  existence  combined  to  aid  the  Puritans. 

1  "  We  may,  howerer,  be    sure  of  one  well-established  fiict,  that  the  people  are 

point/'  says  Lord  Brougham.    **  Demooracy  democratic  in  the  tame  degree  that  they  aro 

is  nuch  more  natural  to  towns  or  cities  than  justly  informed.    To  say  that  '*  local  assem- 

to  country  districts;  and  here  it  may  be  blies"  and  ** town-meetings'*  constitute  the 

observed  that  in  general  popular  govern-  strength  of  a  nation,  is  to  assert  in  other 

ments,  either  on  tlie  aristocratic  or  demo-  words,  that  the  people  themselves  are  the 

cratic  model,   have  at  ail  periods  of  the  source  of  national  strength,  whieh  is  true, 

world  been  more  usually  established  in  the  These  frequent  neighborhood  meetings  give 

towns  than  in  the  country."  opportunities   for  mutual  instruction,  and 

De    Tocqueville  says : — "  Local  assem-  hence  their  great  importance, 

biles  of  citizens  constitute  the  strength  of  The  town  government  was  derived  from 

free  nations.     Town-meetings  are  to  liberty  the  authority  of  Scripture.     In  the  ^Ab- 

what   primary    schools    are    to     science ;  ttrctct  of  Laws  and  OoPtmmeTii,**  proposed 

they  bring  it  within  the  people's  reach,  they  by  John    Cotton,  in    1655,    the  following 

teach  men  how  to  use  and  how  to  ei\joy  it."  passages  are  quoted :  Deut.  16 :  18 ;  £zod. 

These  admissions  are  in  harmony  with  a  18 :  21,  22 ;  Jer.  36 :  10—12. 
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All  nations  and  nature  opened  sources  of  life,  inteiest  and  strength  to  the 
Neir  England  colonies. 

The  iK>wcr  of  the  Indians  insured  union  to  the  white  man,  and  their 
divisions  gave  allies.  Territory  was  as  fVee  to  the  pilgrim  as  air  to  the 
outcast.  This  is  a  primary  condition  to  ind^ndence.  Without  territory, 
equitably  divided  among  men  in  the  commencement  of  a  community,  inde- 
pendence is  impossible.  It  is  the  foundation  of  interest,  as  interest  becomes 
the  leading  element  in  the  foundation  of  power.  It  gives  to  every  man, 
town,  state  and  nation,  a  boundary-line  to  {M'otect,  a  class  of  interests  to 
promote.  Genius  becomes  graduated  to. the  sphere  of  its  incentives,  and 
Industry  confines  its  labors  to  the  limits  of  human  motives.  All  become 
workers  with  distinct  objects  in  view,  and  each  class  of  men  acco]iq)lish  not 
only  a  private  end,  but  a  common  good. 

H^e  was  to-be  seen  what  has  proved  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
American  Union, — the  great  principle  of  state  sovereignty,  ordinarily  denom- 
inated State  Right^.^  The  party  lines  in  respect  to  this  subject  were  early 
and  deeply  drawn.  The  perpetual  topics  of  discussion,  to  be  found  in  aU 
nations,  in  reference  to  land  titles  and  boundary-lines,  were  prominent  ones 
fa  the  colonies.  The  contest  was  confined  to  no  company,  to  no  section. 
All  became  alike  involved.  The  influence  of  interest  was  combined  with 
that  of  national  pride,  and  what  was  wanting  in  reason  was  more  than  sup- 
plied by  prejudice.  National  rivalries  and  antipathies,  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  accumulated  hate,  had  their  sway  in  the  business  of  defining  the 
charters.and  patents  of  the  king,  and  in  adjusting  conflicting  titles,— diffi- 
culties which  designing  men  had  contrived,  or  ignorance  had  permitted. 
What  a  spectacle  to  behold !  Insignificant  and  yet  distinct  bands  of  citi- 
zen adventurers,  just  arrived  and  scattered  in  a  wilderness,  and  already 
cngi^ed  in  earnest  controversies  concerning  territorial  rights !  Every  civ- 
ilized nation  had  its  representative  in  some  active  position.  It  is  true  the 
difTerent  colonists  were  not  here  to  act  by  authority  of  the  govermnent  of 
their  respective  nations.  They  were  invested  with  a  superior  power.  The 
uncompromising  spirit  of  nationality,  incorporated,  as  it  were,  in  the  pass- 
ions of  the  individual,  was  everywhere  alive,  native  responding  to  native, 
and  each  appealing  to  the  government  of  his  home  fbr  protection.  In  all 
Uiese  conflicts,  the  natives  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Sweden  and  Hol- 
land, were  more  or  less  conoemed,  and  entered  into  combinations  charao- 
terized  by  local  interest  and  national  peculiarities,  as  various  as  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  setting  sun  depicted  upon  the  rocks  and  dells  ef  the 
mountain-side. 

No  colony  was  exempt  icom  these  territorial  difficulties,  and  it  is  to  be 


1  Ia  tfik  coBiMction  alltision  can  onljr  be    tnbject.    It  will  be  moM  flaUy  considered 
made   to   the   elements  of  tMs  important    in  another  place. 
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hoped  that  no  state  is  to  be  found  where  the  results  of  these  early  contests 
are  not  permanently  preserved  in  an  immovable  attachment  of  the  people  to 
the  democratic  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.  State  sovereignty  is  to  the 
nation  what  the  bireakwater  is  to  the  city  upon  the  sea-side.  It  is  defence 
against  accumulated  force  indefinitely  exercised.  Its  prerogatives  consist 
in  the  absolute  control  of  its  own  rights  as  a  state,in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
power  as  a  sovereignty.  When  viewed  in  their  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  difference  between  a  freeman  and  slave  is  not  greater  than  that 
existing  between  a  sovereign  state  and  a  subordinate  department  of  a  con- 
solidated confederacy.  Without  a  bill  of  rights,  there  can  be  no  sure  free- 
dom of  person ;  without  state  sovereignt}',  protected  by  a  constitution, 
there  can  be  no  security  to  a  republic.  An  indispensable  condition  to  sov- 
ereignty is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  equal  rights. 

THE  EXERCISE  OP  EQUAL  RIGHTS. 

No  one  will  contend  that  equal  rights  can  spring  fW>m  unequal  begin- 
nings, or  unequal  conditions.  In  old  countries  the  difficulty  of  such  a 
beginning,  or  condition,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  It  is,  indeed,  an  inadmiss- 
ible supposition.  It  is  an  event  impossible.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
law,  without  involving  the  dangers  of  revolution ;  and  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  revolution,  without  ending  in  anarchy.  The  unequal  results  of  imperfect 
laws  and  institutions, — the  diversified  conditions  of  men  as  traceable  to  the 
varied  capacities  of  mind, — are  not  to  be  levelled  by  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment, nor  harmonized  by  the  inefficient  theoretical  influences  of  social 
communities.^ 

Practical  industry  thrives  best  where  competition  is  most  active,  and  suc- 
cess is  most  certain  where  individual  enterprise  is  most  encouraged.  If 
every  man  acts  for  himself,  provided  his  standard  of  duty  is  in  harmony 
with  the  good  of  others,  he  is  adding  character  to  society,  and  wealth  to  the 
state. 

EQUALITY  IS  BEST  COMMENCED  IN  POVERTY. 
In  this  relation,  poverty  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  equal  rights.     It 

1  Prance  is  in  a  condition  of  unequal  Socialigts  have  their  great  errors,  but  their 

deyelopment    In  some  respects  the  nation  eztravagance  may  command  attention  where 

is  in  advance  of  all  others ;  but  it  must  be  prudence  would  not  be  heard.    Thej  are 

admitted  that  in  other  important  particulars  working  to  supplj  an  evident  want,  but  they 

it  is  comparatively  deficient    The  family  ask  too  much.    With  an  honest  intent  to 

and  the  town  organizations  are  wanting,  supply  a  part  that  is  wanting,  they  commit 

While  Paris  is  France,  Prance  must  be  the  serious  error  of  proposing  to  do  it  at  the 

cramped  by  Paris.     The  popular  will,  like  expense  of  the  whole,  already  established, 

an  unguarded  ocean  ingulfs  the  boundaries  Great    evils    require    special    and    extra- 

of  right    The  tides  of  impulse  and  ignor-  ordinary  remedies.     Even  when  much  is 

ance  still  defy  the  limits  of  judgment    The  asked,  but  little  is  gained. 
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is  to  capacity  what  territory  is  to  persons.  It  is  an  open  field  for  endeavor, 
equally  free  to  all,  though  all  are  not  endowed  with  equal  ability  to  culti- 
vate it.  £Yery  man  according  to  his  talents.  Poverty  has  the  powerful 
and  inventive  aid  of  necessity.  It  hinders  no  motive  but  that  of  extrava- 
gance ;  it  favors  no  act  but  that  of  economy.  It  has  no  promises  of  great- 
ness for  ambition,  no  golden  bribe  for  corruption.  To  pride  and  jealousy  it 
offers  no  fuel  for  the  flame  of  passion,  and  envy  is  disarmed  by  the  meek- 
ness of  its  bearing. 

But  the  reader  must  not  confound  the  poverty  of  possession  with  the  pov- 
erty of  sentiment.  A  man  may  stand  forth  in  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature, 
honoring  God,  helping  man,  comprehending  and  enjoying  the  true  luxuries 
of  life,  the  happiness  of  virtue,  the  independence  of  integrity,  the  delights 
of  religion,  and  be  unable  to  command  the  wealth  sought  by  commerce,  or 
which  misers  grasp  with  a  death-like  selfishness.  He  is  poor  in  possession, 
but  rich  in  the  best  gifts  of  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  look 
upon  material  wealth  as  the  great  object  of  existence.  His  ambition  may 
be  graduated  to  the  grovelling  scale  of  gain,  without  regard  to  principle, 
control  or  good.  He  may  be  as  rich  as  a  Rothschild,  or  an  Astor,  or  a 
Stewart,  but  in  spirit  poorer  than  the  meanest  beggar  that  sues  for  charitj^ 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  biography  of  such  a  person  may  be 
comprised  within  the  meaning  of  two  insignificant  words :  here  and  there. 
He  was  born,  he  died.  He  and  all  his  possessions  were  here^  they  are  now 
there.  He  acquired  property,  but  did  not  use  it.  He  existed,  but  did  not 
live. 

In  a  miser's  view  the  Puritans  were  poor.  As  nature's  noblemen,  none 
could  boast  of  greater  riches.^  They  sought  for  aid  in  industr}',  character, 
and  religion.  With  these,  success  was  certain ;  without  these,  impossible.' 
Their  chief  aim,  when  embarking  for  America,  seemed  to  be  comfortably  to 


1  Got.  William  Bradford,  it  ifl  laid,  waa  is  recorded,  by  Dr.  Thatcher,  as  the  richest 

the  richest  man  m  PlTmonth  Colony,  when  man  in  the  colony.     He  lived  a  century 

he  died.     The  amount  of  his  property  was  later.    He  acquired  an  estate  worth  twelve 

about  nine  hundred  pounds.    He  died  in  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
1659.    The  next  in  rank  for  wealth  was  Miles 

Standish,  who  died  in  1656.    His  property        '  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  yirtue  perfec- 

was  estimated  at  about  four  hundred  pounds,  tionates    herself    by    resisting    assaults.** 

Wages  at  this  time,  it  must  be  considered,  '*  This  is  one  of  the  reasons,"  says  Mon- 

werererylow;  and  as  there  was  but  little  taigne,  *'why  Epaminondas  refused  riches 

money  in  the  colonies,  aU  yaluatiohs  were  which  fortune  presented  to  him  by  very 

graduated  to  a  low  standard.    In  1688  it  lawfU  means.**    '*In  order,"  said  he,  '<to 

was   enacted  "that  a  laborer  shall  hare  contend  with  poverty ;  ** — in  the  extreme  of 

twelve  pence  a  day  and  his  dyett,  or  eigh-  which  he  maintained  himself  to  the  last. 

teen  pence  a  day  without  dyett,  and  not  The  choice  of  Epaminondas  was  one  of 

above,  tiiroughout  the  goTemment.**    This  judgment,  but  the  position  of  the  Puritans 

law  was  repealed  in  1639.     Edward  Gray  was  that  of  necessity  imposed  by  Providence. 
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provide  for  the  voyage,  and  to  insnre  a  safe  beginning  in  the  wildemeaB. 
They  had  no  common  Aind,  except  in  a  very  limited  supply  of  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  what  was  wanting  in  such  property  with  a  portion  of 
the  company  was  equalized  by  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  planter  and  the 
mechanic.  All  rights  being  equal  in  regard  to  territory  and  propertyi  there 
was  no  obstacle  to  an  agreement  that  all  rights  should  be  equal  in  respect  to 
privilege.  The  sovereignty  of  this  little  body  politic  was  purely  democratic, 
based  upon  the  general  good.  All  had  a  voice  in  its  exercise ;  or,  in  other 
words,  each  individual  exercised  a  sovereignty  within  himself,  subjected  only 
to  the  control  of  the  majority.  The  majority  principle  is  simply  a  rule  of 
practicability,  securing  to  a  body  of  men  an  opportunity  of  action,  numer- 
ically, according  to  Uie  theory  of  entire  equality.  It  is  a  practical  acfjust- 
ment  of  differences,  after  all  have  had  an  equal  chance  for  influence.  No 
person  is  counted  more  than  one ;  no  person  can  be  counted  less.  A  more 
perfect  foundation  for  a  democratic  sovereignty  cannot  be  conceived.  If 
majorities  abuse  their  right  of  action  by  neglecting  the  public  welfare,  or  bjr 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  constitutional  authority, — minorities  should 
have  a  remedy  in  the  practical  application  of  the  great  principles  which  all 
admit  without  dissent  or  division.  The  sovereignty  of  the  individual,  how- 
ever humble,  is  complete ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  minority  principle, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  body  politic  is  preserved.^  A  considerate  r^ard  was 
extended  to  the  weak  in  position,  by  equalizing  their  condition  f  and  the 


^  Let  us  dwell  with  M.  Goiaot  for  the  sage ;  thus  Tiolating  his  principle  of  the 

moment,  which  he  asks,  and  consider  Ids  sorereignty  of  number,  in  order  to  turn  to 

attempt  to  prore  a  contradiction  upon  Rous-  an  entirely  diiferent  principle, — ^to  the  sov- 

seau.     In  his  fifth  lecture  on  the  civiliza-  ereignty  of  intellect,  to  the  right  of  superior 

tion  of  France,  he  says :  **  Most  of  you,  of  reason."  BkL  Cw.  Vol.  i  p.  SS7. 

course,  have  read  the  Conirai  Social  of  But,  unfortunately,  M.  Guizot,  in  his  en- 

Housseau;  the  sorereignly  of  number,  of  the  deavor  to  prore  an  inconsistency  in  the 

numerical  majority,  is,  as  you  know,  the  philosophy    of    Rousseau,     commits     the 

fundamental  principle  of  the  work ;   and  double  eiror  of  miecenstmctkni  and  nils- 

Housscau,  for  a  long  time,  follows  out  the  apprehensioiL     He  gitea  supremacy  to  « 

consequence  of  it  with  inflexible  rigor.    A  nominal   logie,    al  the  expense  ef  actMtl 

time  arrives,  however,  when  he  abandons  reason.     The   ■»»tifcign<y   of  iramher   is 

them  with  great  effect    He  wishes  to  give  a  theory  heutd  upon  the   sovereignty  ef 

his  ftmdamental  laws,  his  constitution,  to  intellect.    To  view  the  su)]ject  in  any  other 

the    rising    society.     His   high    intellect  light,  is  an  absiurAty  fbr  winch  Boussean  is 

warned  him  that  such  a  work  could  not  not  responsible.    Giii^et  does  not  seem  to 

proceed  from  universal  suffVage,  from  the  comprehend  how  the  nnltitiide  can  ever  bo 

numerical  majority,  from   the   multitude,  raised  to  the  digtiity  which  belongs  to  in- 

'A  God,'  said  he, '  must  give  laws  to  men.'  telllgenee.    Bui  Uik  subject  will  be  dis- 

.    .    .    It   is  not   ma^stracy, — ^it  is  not  cussed  more  at  length  in  fhture  chapters, 

sovereignty.    .    .    .    It  is  a  jMurticular  and  *  The  oondKloM  upen  which  the  Pilgrims 

superior   function,  which  has  nothing  in  eWAtfa eted  with  Hie  Herehant  Ad»eafrew 

coiproon   with   the   human   empire.    And  of  London,  as  they  were  ealled,  lor  tlieir 

hereupon  he  sets  up  a  sole  legislator,  a  transportation   to    America,    in<Kcate    the 
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planter  was  favored  in  a  manner  that  insured  a  permanency  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  wants  of  the  family  were  anticipated  and  provided  for  in  view 
of  population  and  uncertain  contingencies ;  and  what  is  usually  placed  at 
•he  merc}'  of  interest  was  counted  as  a  matter  of  serious  public  concern. 

But,  in  considering  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Puritans,  there  is  another  element  to  be  estimated  in  this 
connection,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  integrity. 


exhauited  state  of  their  pccuidary  means,  lands,   goods  and  chattels,  he  equally  di- 

and  would  probably  never  have  obtained  vidcd  among  the  adventurers.     If  any  debt 

their  assent,  under  circumstances  not  im-  or  detriment  concerning  this  adventure* 

posed  by  absolute  necessity.      We  pUce  6.  Whosoever  coroeth  to  the  colony  here- 

these  conditions  before  the  reader,  that  a  after,   or  putteth  anything  into  the  stock, 

just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  "hard  ghall  at   the    end  of  tlie  seven  years  be 

terms"  upon  which  the  emigration  of  our  allowed  proportionally  to  the  time  of  his 

fiUhers  depended,  which  were  as  follows :  go  doing. 

1.  The  wirentorer.  and  pUnten  do  agi«e  7.  He  that  ihrnU  cany  his  wife,  or  chUd- 

that  ereiy  person  that  «ocUi,  being  .ijrteen  ^^  „,  wrrantt,  shaU  be  allowed  for  cvcrr 

re«.   old    and  upward,  be  rated  at  ten  perwn.  now  aged  .ixteen  year,  and  upward, 

pounda,  and  that  ten  pound,  be  accounted  ^  ^^,^  ,,^  .„  ^^  jj^j^j^^ .  ^,  .j  ^^  ^^ 

a  single  snare.  ^. ^^  them  necessaries,  a  double  share ;  or, 

J.  That   he  that  goeth  in  penon.  and  j,  ^    ^  ^^^^  ^^            „,j  ,„^  ,j,. 

ftimiriieth  him^slf  out  with  ten  pound.,  teen,  then  two  of  them  to  be  reckoned  for  a 

cither  in  money  or  other  provirion.,  bo  ^^^^  y^  j„  trann^rtation  and  dlvLion. 

accounted  as  having  twenty  pounds  in  stock,  «    ,«           ,      , ., , 

and  in  the  division  shall  receive  a  double  *'  ^^  •"*  "^^"^  *^  »°^  «°  '"'* 

t^^  are  under  the  age  of  ten  years  have  no 

8.  The  persons  transported  and  the  ad-  °^**^'  »^"^  '"^  *^^  *^^"^^^  ^^  ^^y  «^"^« 

renturers   shall  continue  their  joint  stock  ""^  ^^^^^^^^  l"d- 

and  partnership  the  space  of  seven  years,  ^*  Th**  "^^h  persons  as  die  before  the 

except   some  unexpected  impediments  do  •©▼^n  years  be  expired,  their  executors  to 

cause  the  whole  company  to  agree  other-  ^^®  ^®i'  parts  or  share  at  the  division, 

wise;    during  which  time  all  proflto  and  proportionably  to  the  time  of  their  life  in 

beneflu  that  are  gotten  by  trade,   traffic,  ^^^  colony. 

trockmg,  working,   fishing,  or   any  other  10.  That  all  such  persons  as  are  of  the 

means,  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  colony  are  to  have  meat,  drink  and  apparel, 

shall  remain  still  in  the  common  stock  until  and  all  provisions,  out  of  the  common  stock 

the  division.  and  goods  of  the  said  colony. 

4.  That  at  ihe  coming  there  they  shall  These  conditions,  as  we  have  observed, 
choose  oat  micfa  a  number  of  fit  persons  as  were  reluctantly  assented  to,  on  the  part  of 
may  iumiah  their  ships  and  boats  for  fish-  those  concerned  in  the  enterprise  of  emi- 
ing  upon  the  sea;  employing  the  rest  in  gration;  but  Mr.  Cushman,  their  principal 
tlieir  several  faculties  upon  the  land,  sk  agent,  as  Gov.  Bradford  observes,  '*an- 
baildmg  houses,  tilling  and  planting  the  swered  the  complaints,  that  unless  they  so 
groond,  and  making  such  commodities  aa  ordered  the  conditions,  t^e  whole  design 
shall  be  most  useful  for  the  colony.  would   have    fidlcn   to  the    ground;    and 

5.  That  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  the  necessity,  they  said,  having  no  law,  they 
capital  and  the  profits,  namely,  the  houses^  were  constrained' to  be  silent" 

•Some  additional  Article  wm  doabtleas  l&C«ndud:to  be>ttiMK«d. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OW  IIITEGRITY. 

Were  the  Puritaus  honest?  Was  their  practice  in  harmony  with  their 
professions?  In  other  words,  were  they  sincere?  Without  this  element, 
democracy  is  nothing.  Unless  all  the  people  are  impartiallj^  protected,  this 
great  principle  is  violated.  Without  integrity,  sovereignty  can  have  no 
lasting  existence.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  Honesty  has  withia 
itself  the  elements  of  self-preservation ;  dishonesty,  the  sure  elements  of 
self-destruction,  or  decay.  What  government  is  to  a  nation,  as  a  protective 
institution,  integrity  is  to  government  as  a  sustaining  principle.  It  is  the 
great  principle  of  certainty, — the  moral  presence  of  man  placed  in  the  sub- 
lime relations  of  simple  truth. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  prove  the 
integrity  of  the  Puritans,  or  to  defend  their  acts.  Should  such  a  course  be 
deemed  necessary  in  any  connection,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  em- 
braced within  the  design  of  th^e  present  work.  Besides,  whoever  has  in- 
formed himself  of  their  history  with  so  little  profit  as  to  institute  such  an 
inquiry,  is  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  when 
facts  of  an  extraordinary  nature  have  failed  to  produce  conviction. 

If  viewed  in  connection  with  the  events  of  a  generation,  or  a  century, 
integrity  is  a  principle  that  cannot  be  mistaken.    The  grandeur  of  its 
development  exists  in  its  moral  greatness,  in  sustaining  man  with  an  im- 
deviating  certainty  in  the  successive  positions  of  prc^essive  humanity.    I^ 
marks  the  world  of  mind,  as  the  planets  mark  the  heavens.    It  is  the  basis 
of  eternal  order.    It  sheds  a  light  by  which  it  may  be  seen,  and  travels 
wide  and  open  paths,  which  are  perpetual.     It  is  the  continuity  and  perma- 
nency of  moral  principle, — ^the  joining  the  present  with  the  past,  and  the 
past  with  the  future ;  or,  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  denomi- 
nated moral  identity.    It  gave  permanency  to  the  will  of  the  Puritans,  and 
character  to  their  motives.    As  an  element  of  sov^eignty,  its  importance 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.    A  slight  deviation  from  its  strict  requisi- 
tions, in  the  beginning,  would  soon  have  proved  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
colonists.     In  respect  to  all  local  questions  this  principle  goveme<l.     The 
exercise  of  its  influence,  combined  with  habitual  firmness,  gave  to  them 
that  peculiar  austerity  of  character  for  which  they  became  so  distinguished. 
The}'  permitted  no  deviation  fh>m  their  rules  of  practice,  when  not  sanc- 
tioned by  acknowledged  tests  of  integrity.    Their  business  was  conducted 
in  strict  conformity  to  its  requisitions ;  their  habits  were  controlled  in  view 
of  their  professions,  and  their  fashions  were  scrutinized  with  the  same  exact 
observance  of  moral  harmony.    When  applied  to  government  and  combined 
with  firmness,  it  was  the  spirit  of  integrity  that  enabled  them  to  withstand 
the    encroachments    of  power,    so    frequently    attempted    by    England. 
They  were  strict  constructionists,— even  more.    They  were  true  not  only 
lo  the  iletter  of  their  charters  and  patents,  but  to  the  spirit  of  their 
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liuigm^pe^  the  eircamstances  of  their  origin,  And  to  the  great  principles  of 
Democracy. 

Admitting,  then,  what  all  candid  men  must  be  willing  to  concede,  that 
they  were  democrats  in  principle,  the  fhrther  inquiry  remains  to  be  an- 
swered, whether  they  were  true  to  Democracy  in  practice.  Were  their  in- 
stitutions of  Justice,  education  and  religion,  calculated  to  sustain  the 
aovereignty,the  elements  of  which  have  just  been  considered?  Were  their 
laws  of  m  character  suited  to  the  period,  and  of  consistent  tendencies? 

It  is  a  common  error  to  speak  of  the  institutions  of  a  country  as  original 
Sources  of  character.  Their  influence  is  not  to  be  denied,  nor  their  im- 
portance undervalued.    Let  them  simply  be  understood  in  their  obvious 


Institotioos  are  ^aped  acoofdii^  to  character  already  existing.  They 
ire  good  or  pemieions,  efficient  or  feeble,  according  to  the  wisdom  with 
which  they  are  projected  and  sustained.  They  indicate  the  true  character 
of  a  people*  What  motives  are  to  action,  character  is  to  instituticms.  In 
the  one  we  find  the  cause ;  in  the  other,  the  corresponding  effect.  The  in- 
stftutions  of  the  colonists  were  not  the  sources  of  their  success  or  starength, 
so  much  as  they  were  the  results  of  their  character,  their  Democracy.  This 
may  be  said  with  singular  propriety  of  their  schools,  and  establishments 
for  popukur  education. 
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In  no  degree  did  the  colonists  relax  their  exertions  in  view  of  sustaining 
the  great  principles  which  they  had  so  explicitly  declared,  and  which  were 
gaining  strength  in  every  advancement  of  knowledge.  They  began  rapidly 
to  discover  the  great  power  of  knowledge.  They  evidently  noticed  progress 
in  themselves  at  an  early  period,  and  it  was  natural  tiiat  they  should  note 
the  causes  of  prosperity  which  arose  within  the  limits  of  a  common  experi- 
ence. Not  being  conscious  of  ignorance,  they  could  not  suddenly  be  in- 
fluenced by  new  considerations,  even  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  educi^ 
tion.  The  i^e  in  which  they  Hve<j^  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  learned 
one.    They  iraw  oiough,  however,  to  be  persuaded  that  schools  fot  the 


When  GhoiviDe  w«t  elected  Speaker  of  lentaliTe  body,  but  the  abctracted  qnin- 

Ihe  HoQse  of  Commote  (1640),  be  referred,  testenee  of  the  whole  commonality,  of  this 

in  his  Speech  to  the  King,  to  the  greai  yoar  noble  realm  of  England ;  there  be 

Ummmg  of  that  age.    He  said,  "it  is  a  very  many  amongst  them  much  fitter  for 

kamed  age  wherain  we  lire,  under  your  this  place  than  I  am;  few  or  none,  in  my 

majesty's  moet  peaceful  and  flourishing  gov*  opinion,  so  unfit  as  niyaelfl''— jRnrl.  />e6., 

ernmeot :  and  youi^  House  of  Commons,  as  Vol.  u,  p.  586. 
It  Is  now  compoMd,.  k  nol  only  the  repr»* 
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people  were  as  necessary  for  the  security  of  posterity  as  reproduction  is 
indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the  race.^ 


1  LiTingfton,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  unknown  tongacs,  bo  in  these  latter  timet 

Penal  Code  of  Louisiana,  gives  credit  to  the  bj'  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that 

early  colonists  of  New  England  for  estab-  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 

lishing  free  schools  such  as  had  never  been  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted 

attempted  in  modern  Europe.  with  false  glosses  of  deceivers ;  to  the  end 

The    first  free  school  in  America  was  tliat   learning  may  not  be  buried  in  tho 

founded  in  1G21,  in  Virginia.     The  early  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and 

proceedings  of  the  colonists  in  regard  to  commonwealth,    the    Lord    assisting    our 

education  have  not  been  preserved.     They  endeavors ; 

extended  their  educational  care  even  to  the        '*  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and 

children  of  the  Indians.     Oovemor  Crad-  the  anthority  thereof,  that  every  township 

ock  recommended  to  Mr.  Endicott,  in  1G28,  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath 

**  that  he  train  up  some  of  the  Indian  child-  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house- 

ren  to  reading  and  religion."  holders,  shall  then  fortliwith  appoint  one 

In  1C35,  jrte  schooU  were  commenced  in  within  their  towns  to  teach  all  such  children 
Boston.  A  college  was  established  in  Cam-  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write, 
bridge  in  1688 ;  that,  '*  so  schoUars  might  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the 
there  be  educated  for  the  service  of  Christ  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by 
and  his  churches  in  the  work  of  the  minis-  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  sup- 
try,  and  that  they  might  be  seasoned  in  ply,  as  the  mi^or  part  of  those  that  order 
their  tender  years  with  such  principles  as  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint ; 
brought  their  blessed  progenitors  into  this  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children 
wilderness.'*  It  was  recommended  to  the  be  not  oppresed  by  paying  much  more  than 
several  colonies,  in  1G45,  to  raise,  by  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other 
way  of  voluntary  contribution,  one  peck  of  towns. 

com,  or  twelve  pence  money,  or  other  com-        '*And  it  is  flirtfaer  ordered,  that  where 

modity,  of  every  family,  **  that  so  the  col-  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 

lege  may  have  some  considerable  yearly  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they 

healp  towards  their  occasions."    The  foun-  «hall  set  up  a  grammar-school,  the  master 

dation  of  the  college,  and  the  instruction  of  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  fisir 

all  the  children  in  the  English  tongue,  the  m  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university; 

capital  laws,  and  the  grounds  and  principles  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance 

of  religion,  were  among  the  first  objects  of  hereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such 

attention    in    the    Massachusetts    colony,  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to 

The  college  was  sustained  with  energy,  by  the  next  such  school,  till  they  shall  perform 

fluent  enactments,  as  an  institution  of  this  order " 

the  first  importance,  in  every  point  of  view.  The  legislation  of  the  colonies  in  respect 
In  1642  the  legislature  gave  their  earnest  to  education  was  continued  with  consistent 
attention  to  domestic  education,  and  passed  views  and  unabated  interest  to  the  period  of 
laws  making  the  duty  an  imperative  one.  the  Revolution.  The  colonists  shared  the 
Common  schools  were  established  by  law  in  spirit  of  Milton,  who  said,  "  I  call,  there- 
Massachusetts  in  1647.  Since  that  time,  fore,  a  complete  and  generous  education 
not  to  ^eep  and  maintain  the  schools  re-  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
quired  by  law  has  been  an  indictable  ofiTence.  skilfUly  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices. 
The  following  is  an  act  of  1647:  both   private    and   public,    of  peace  and 

"  Jt  bemg  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  war."— See  CoO.  oflf.  H,  Hitt,  Soe.^  Vol. 

keepmenfrom  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip'  rv;     Felfg   Annals    of    Salem;    Colonial 

ture,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  Record*  of  Connecticut, 
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In  education  is  to  be  found  another  and  a  very  important  condition  nec- 
essary to  the  continuance  and  completeness  of  state  sovereignty.  The 
district  school  is  a  democratic  institution,  and,  when  considered  in  its  near 
and  remote  bearings,  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  is  to  man 
what  the  orb  of  day  is  to  the  world, — a  light  that  leads,  and  a  power  that 
aayes.  It  may  be  termed  the  life-guard  of  thought  and  sentiment,— ^hat 
principle  of  Democracy  which  opens  to  the  soul  new  avenues  to  the  Aiture, 
and  prepares  the  means  for  their  immediate  occupancy. 

The  axiom  that  ^*  knowledge  is  power  **  is  no  new  discovery.  It  is  an  infi- 
nite truth.  For  six  thousand  years,  at  least,  it  has  been  known  to  the  few ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  this  magnificent  truth  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has  been  kept  Arom  the  many. 

It  is  not  well  to  turn  upon  the  past  with  an  arrogant  spirit,  to  analyze  the 
dark  ages  of  man ;  as  if  they  had  been  permitted,  and  not  controlled,  by 
Providence ;  as  if  it  were  possible  that  Almighty  Power  could  cease  for  an 
instant  in  its  beneficence,  or  fail  to  assert  and  develop  the  sublime  and 
mighty  relations  of  divine  truth.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  of 
patriotism,  or  of  religion.  Rather  let  the  pages  of  the  past  be  read  as  the 
lessons  coming  from  Infinite  Wisdom,  illustrating  the  glories  of  truth  by 
the  absence  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  knowledge  by  the  examples  of  ignor* 
ance,  the  blessings  of  knowledge  by  the  practical  results  of  its  application. 
In  God's  own  time,  the  destiny  of  man  will  be  developed  by  human  agencies, 
\rhich,  while  they  display  his  goodness,  will  elevate  'the  soul ;  and  while 
they  exalt  his  power,  will  add  energy  to  all  the  faculties* 

The  ancients,  with  extraordinary  foresight  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  pro- 
claimed, with  oracular  solemnitj*,  that  edf-knowledge  was  of  divine  origin. 

Truth  profound  I 
How  great  the  task !  how  infinite  the  theme  t 

Self-knowledge  comprehends  a  consciousness  of  the  varied  powers  of 
mind ;  their  wants  as  connected  with  condition,  their  nature  as  the  agents 
of  control,  and  an  acquaintance  with  external  objects,  as  the  aids  of  human 
progress. 

Without  self-knowledge,  man  remains  ignorant  of  man.  Rights  would 
exist  only  in  abstract  propositions,  and  duty  would  be  a  theory  subordinate 
to  arbitrary  power. 

Historians  of  all  nations  are  too  much  accustomed  to  speak  of  education 
as  having  been  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  They  employ  language  that 
is  calculated  to  mislead  tlie  reader,  and  to  perplex  the  thinker.  They  fail 
to  make  a  distinction  between  individual  examples  of  learning  and  a 
diffused  intelligence  among  the  people ;  between  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
the  possession  of  it.    It  is  true  the  ancients  prized  it  with  as  much  enthusi- 
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asm  as  the  moderns  do ;  bat  what  would  be  ooonted  mach  in  one  period, 
would  be  deemed  insignificant  in  another.  What  was  onoe  called  generid 
dlfi^ion,  embracing  <miy  those  who  conld  read  and  write,  and  were  in  posi- 
tion, would  be  characterized  in  the  present  daj  as  eduoaUon  fix  the 
aristocracy. 

In  ancient  Borne,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  commonweidth,  it  is  asserted 
by  historians^  that  the  Roman  matrons  appreciated  teaching  as  an  honor. 
The  general  prosperity  and  peace  of  China  have  been  ascribed  to  educa- 
tional causes.^  Guizot  and  others  say,  that  tfom  the  first  to  the  eighth 
centuries  schools  were  everpdiere  numerous  in  France.*  Charlemagne  is 
represented  as  a  most  ardent  friend  to  edacation,'^-4nd  y^  he  was  unable 
to  write  his  own  name. 

Prescott  gives  a  glowing  account  of  ^^  Arabian  scholarship,  in  the  tentti 
and  succeeding  centuries,  under  a  despotic  government  and  a  sensual  relig* 
ion.''  ^  Alfred  of  England,  in  the  ninth  century,  i^  said  to  have  enjoined 
by  law  all  freeholders,  possessed  of  two  hides  of  land  or  more,  to  send 
their  children  to  school ;  and  it  is  added  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
great  changes  in  the  face  of  affairs,  before  his  death.*  Peter  the  Great  is 
recorded  as  having  established  ^'  schools  in  all  the  towns  and  little  villages 
of  Russia,  where  the  peasants  learned  to  read  and  write,  which  the  very 
gentry  could  hardly  do  before."*  And  it  is  added  by  another  writer,  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  did  much,  in  his  reign,  ^*  to  promote  the  general 
education ;  and  established  several  new  universities,  with  large  numbers  of 
subsidiary  schools.** ' 

These  writers  are  not  quoted  with  any  disposition  to  make  improper 
exception  to  their  authorities,  which  seem  to  warrant  such  stateme^its,  but 
with  a  purpose  to  induce  a  more  carefUl  study  of  the  nations  referred  to,  in 
regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  people.  Historians  owe  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  philosophy  so  to  impart  knowledge  as  not  to  violate  the  pre- 
rogatives of  moral  power.    As  a  precocious  child  properly  trained,  is  not 


1  Tytler,  and  others.  alretdy  been  made.    The  ottenilble  plan 

*  Darii'  China,  Vol.  i,  p.  201.  was  to  place  Conttantine  vpom  the  throne, 
s  Cirilization  in  Europe,  Vol.  i,  p.  S49.  which  he  had  Toluntarily  surrendered  a 
<  Ferdinand   and   IsabeUa»  Vol.   i,   p.  fiiTor  of  Nicholas,  and  to  insist  upon  a  eon- 

285.  stitation.    When  the  moment  had  arrived 

s  Hume,  Vol.  x,  p.  75.  for  declaring  their  standard,  **  to  the  ciy 

*  Eustaphieye's  Beflections,  Ac,  p.  78.  '  Hurrah  for  Constantine'  was  added  tliat  of 
'i  The  intelligenee  of  the  troops  and  the  <  Hurrah  fbr  the  Goastxtalioa.'    The  last 

people  of  Russia  inajr  be  inferred  from  an  irord  be^rs  in  Jtnss  a  femlniDe  termina- 

anecdote  related  by  Schnitzler.     At  the  ixon^-- ConMtiiQuizia, — and   the    ignorant 

time  of  the  great  revolt  at  St.  Petersburg,  men  who  heard  it  coupled  with  that  of 

soon  after  the    accession    of  Nicholas  to  Constantine    supposed   it   referred  to  his 

the  throne,  a  revolution  was  attempted  by  wife  I    The  word  reptMie,  had  it  been  pro- 

BjleieiT  and  others,  to  which  allusion  has  nonnced,  would  not  have  been  better  mudsv* 


r 
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espected  to  be  a  dull  maiif  so  a  nation  that  is  earl}*  favored  with  extensive 
means  of  education  is  not  expected  to  linger  in  the  dark  shades  of  ignor- 
ance as  it  advances  to  maturity.  The  practical  teachings  of  the  parable  of 
the  traveller,  who  gave  a  different  number  of  talents  to  each  of  his  ser* 
vants,  are  as  applicable  to  true  philosophy  as  to  religion.^ 

The  iK)wer  of  truth  is  certain.  Knowledge  is  its  great  lever.  Whatever 
else  is  clouded  by  the  uncertainties  of  life,  the  light  of  knowledge  has  its 
conditions  of  progress,  wiuch  may  be  calculated  with  as  much  moral  accu- 
racy as  the  elements  of  physical  power.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  with 
scrutiny  to  the  present  state  of  England,  France,  Grermany,  Spain,  Russia 
and  China,  to  be  persuaded  that  at  no  time  whatever  have  the  common 
people  of  those  nations  been  blessed  with  a  common-school  education.  They 
all  have  much  to  accomplish  before  arriving  at  such  a  position.  The  power 
of  knowledge  is  still  monopolized,  and  the  people,  though  blessed  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  privileges  which  belong  to  them,  are  kept  down  bj- 
the  machinery  of  governments,  suited  only  to  control  an  ignorant 
population* 

Ab  the  stream  is  dependent  upon  its  source,  so  all  events,  of  whatever 
name  or  nature,  are  made  subservient  to  truth.  It  has  been  eloquently'  said 
that  *^  Diffhaed  knowledge  immortalizes  itself.*' >  Its  presence  prepares  for 
its  continuance.  Its  advancement  discovers  new  agents,  new  labors,  new 
duties.  Its  actual  possession  elevates  all  that  has  dignified  man  in  the  past, 
and  gives  birth  to  new  conceptions  and  new  motives,  in  view  of  the  future. 
The  education  of  Prussia,  which  opens  the  portals  of  truth  to  the  subject, 
as  a  showman  exhibits  for  pay,-^that  affords  to  the  man  a  nominal  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  without  a  title  to  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  its 
uses, — is  like  giving  light  to  the  e3'es  of  the  blind,  while  manacles  still 
fetter  the  limbs  of  the  body.^  Yet,  thanks  to  the  monarch  who  acts  with 
confidence,  according  to  the  light  which  surrounds  him.^  He  is  preparing 
a  cn>wn  for  his  royal  descendants,  which  will  outrival  the  brightness  of  the 


itood.    And  the  more  reaaonable  ciy  which  Elisabeth,  and  udd,  *'  If  or  as  in  the  heayens 

escapes  in  smothered  sighs  from  many  a  a  star  is  bat '  opacnm  corpus/  until  it  hath 

Bussian  heart,  'Triumph  to  the  cause  of  receircd  light  from  the  sun,  so  stand  I 

law  and  justice,  and  down  with  absolutism ! '  'corpus  opacum,*  a  mute  body,  until  your 

would  not,  if  uttered  to  that  audience,  hare  highness'  bright  shining  wisdom  hath  looked 

been  more  intelligible.** — Secret  ffUtory  of  upon  me,  and  allowed  me.** — Pari.  Deb., 

Bussia,  Vol.  i,  p.  240.  Vol.  i,  p.  SSO. 

1  Matthew  25 ;  14,  15.  <  An  intelligent  writer  says :  "  It  was  the 

'  8ir  James  Mackintosh.  snccessfbl  assertion,  by  Martin  Luther,  of 

'  The  position  of  the  Prussian  sulject,  in  the   right   of  individual    conscience,    the 

relation  to  his  sovereign,  is  much  like  that  great  principle  of  religious  liberty,  which 

which  Solicitor  Coke  acknowledged  to  be  led  to  the  estabHshment  of  the  parochial 

his,    when,    as    Speaker    of    the    House  schools    In    Germany,    the   germs    of  the 

(1592-3),  he  addressed  her  mijesty  Queen  present  school  system  of  Prussia." 


1 
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diamond, — the  glorious  wreath  of  freedom, — ^and  which  no  power  on  earth 
can  place  upon  the  head  but  the  hand  of  Democracy. 

If  it  were  a  safe  proposition  for  the  Lord-Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1603, 
that  ^'  correction  without  instruction  is  but  a  tyranny,"  it  requires  but  little 
prophetic  boldness  to  predict  that  with  instruction  t}Tanny  must  ultimately 
cease  ;^  and,  it  may  be  added,  crime  essentially  diminished.' 

Tyranny,  which  appears  in  the  name  of  principle,  has  butatemporarj' 
mission,  a  transitory  control.  Its  palaces  become  its  sepulchres,  its  retreats 
of  safety  become  its  own  dungeons  of  confinement.  While  it  subserves  a 
collateral  end,  it  is  inherently'  self-destructive. 

All  men,  whether  tyrants  or  patriots,  love  the  power  of  knowledge.  All 
bow  to  the  magic  spell  of  genius,  to  the  sovereignty  of  mind.  By  all  they 
are  reverenced,  but  with  opposite  motives.  By  the  tyrant,  that  he  may 
increase  his  security,  in  being  able  to  command  the  resources  of  those  whom 
most  he  dreads ;  by  the  patriot,  that  he  may  extend  to  all  that  freedom 
which  most  he  loves  and  craves.  The  man  of  ambition  prizes  no  titles  above 
the  honors  of  a  universit}' ;  the  people  esteem  no  greatness  above  that 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  defender  of  their  rights,  by  his  masterly  exhibi- 
tioiis  of  knowledge.  The  miser,  who  habitually  pinches  the  flesh  with 
every  exertion  to  sustain  its  vitality  without  the  expenditure  of  his  money, 
indulges  in  his  first  act  of  extravagance  when  he  buys  a  roll  of  parchment 
upon  which  to  record  a  will  that  conve3's  a  title  of  all  his  savings  to  those 
institutions  established  to  honor  mind,  and  to  multiply  the  means  of  knowl- 
edge. Such  are  the  instincts  of  humanity  in  regard  to  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  progress  which  are  developed  by  education,  and  with  which 
alliances  by  every  class  of  mind  are  sought,  to  secure  a  fame  that  alone 
can  be  immortal. 

The  humble  Peter  Wentworth,  when  he  claimed  the  right  to  exert  his 
powers  of  knowledge  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1575,  became  the  terror 
of  her  majesty,  and  of  her  majesty's  councillors.    God  help  to  keep  in  eter- 


1  Pari.  Deh.,  Yol.  i,  p.  985.  other   state.     In  view  of  such  fkcts,  the 

'  Of  the  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  warden    of  the    Ohio   penitentiarj,    in    a 

seyenty-nine    committed  to  the  jails  and  special  report  on  prison  discipline,  made  in 

houses  of  correction  in  Massachusetts,  in  1851,  said :  '*  When  it  is  considered  that  a 

1850,  only  three  thousand  one  himdred  and  yery  fruitAil  cause  of  crime  is  early  orphan- 

seyenty-fiye,  or  less  than  one-third,  could  age,  poverty  and  ignorance,  the  importance 

read  and  write, — ^and  that,  too,  while  only  of  penitentiary  school-masters  will  be  ren- 

one  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  could  not  dered  at  once  apparent"    European  statis- 

read  and  write ;  making  about  ten  thousand  tics  illustrate  the  same  great  truth,    that 

per  cent,  in  favor  of  education.     Similar  crime  can  be  lessened  only  by  means  of  in- 

calculations  in  respect  to  the  convicts  of  the  tellectual  and  moral  culture. — See  "  Western 

different  states  show  similar  results,  though  Journal^**  August,  1852,  in  which  an  article 

the  percentage    in    favor    of  education  is  may  be  found  on  this  subject,  written  by  M. 

much  greater  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  Tarver,  Esq.,  the  senior  editor. 
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nal  remembrance  this  ancient  and  faithibl  democrat.^  How  Jittle  has 
been  done  in  the  Old  World,  for  the  past  three  hundred  years,  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  speech  claimed  by  this  honest  commoner,  is  sadly  illustrated  by 
the  despots  of  France  and  Austria,  who  still  multiply  their  soldiers,  invest 
weak  men  and  cowards  with  authority,  muzzle  the  press,  and  banish  their 
statesmen  and  philosophers.  They  tremble  more  in  the  active  presence  of 
a  few  of  their  gifted  sons,  than  if  they  were  threatened  by  all  the  armies  of 
the  world  combined.  In  the  one  case,  hope  gives  them  many  chances  of 
sacoess ;  in  the  other,  none.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen,  however,  that  in  all  the 
changes  of  tyranny  darkness  slowly  recedes  before  the  light  of  truth,  and 
the  people  begin  to  see  where  they  stand,  wluit  they  are,  what  they  are  to 
do,  and  to  grasp  the  power  which  is  revealed  by  knowledge. 

But  knowledge  and  wisdom,  without  integrity  and  Justice,  are  only  partial 
agents  of  reform.  It  was  a  sublime  truth  of  Solomon,  that  ^^  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  IB  the  banning  of  knowledge."^  This  was  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  Puritans,  when  they  evinced  a  greater  confidence  in  their  principles 
than  in  the  strength  of  an  army,  and  saw  in  their  schools  more  enduring 
security  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  than  in  the  erection  of  walls  and 
fortifications.'  In  no  res})ect,  and  in  no  condition,  is  the  time  misspent 
which  is  given  to  the  contemplation  of  their  modest  yet  profoundly  wise 
banning,  in  regard  to  the  great  subject  of  education. 

But,  as  state  sovereignty  is  sustained  by  the  means  of  education,  so  far  as 
a  knowledge  of  principles  and  moral  power  is  concerned,  it  is  yet  Airther 
dependent  upon  its  agency  in  opening  and  enlarging  the  sources  of  national 
wealth,  and  stimulating  the  incentives  to  national  enterprise.  As  knowledge 
is  a  nation's  power,  so  industry  is  a  nation's  wealth.  What  education  is  to 
knowledge,  knowledge  is  to  industry.  The  one  prepares  the  power,  the 
other  uses  it. 

The  diversified  products  of  the  earth,  their  varied  secondary  combinations 
by  the  hand  of  art,  their  applications  in  the  business  of  life,  and  fitness  to 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  society  and  of  nations,  are  perpetual  sources  of 
great  questions,  which  impose  upon  man  the  most  sacred  obligations  to 
acquire  practical  habits  of  stud}'.  His  position  is  one  of  vast  responsibility. 
The  lessons  have  been  placed  before  him  by  an  Almighty  hand,  and  the 
treasures  which  each  ^veals  can  be  possessed  only  by  means  of  education. 

The  farmer  is  the  tender  of  Nature's  great  machinery  of  production.  His 
duties  are  not  limited  by  his  interests,  his  labors  are  not  confined  to  his  own 
wants.  He  belongs  to  a  state  which  has  its  peculiarities  of  soil,  climate 
and  of  production.     He  belongs  to  a  Union  made  up  of  independent  states, 

^  See  page  102.  imift  keep  it ;  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and 

^  ProYerbs  1 :  7.  yirtae, — qualitie«  that  because  tliej  descend 

'  It  was  a  true  lemark  of  WiUiam  Penn,  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  care- 

**  Th^  which  makes  a  good  constitution  fiilly  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education." 
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each  haTing  its  own  distinguishing  ability,  aad  each  its  own  class  of  wants. 
He  belongs  to  a  world  filled  with  men  of  different  capacities,  interests  and 
passions,  and  fitted  for  labor  as  varions  as  the  tastes  and  necessities  of  man 
are  numerous.  To  each  and  all  of  these  he  owes  a  duty,  from  the  perform- 
ance of  which  each  and  all  dlsrive  a  benefit.  How  noble  is  the  stewardship, 
-—how  imperative  ttm  necessity  of  knowledge ! 

The  mechanic  and  the  manufacturer  has  each  his  circle  of  labor  and  skill. 
As  the  farmer  should  understand  the  philosophy  of  nature  in  the  process  of 
her  productions,  so  should  the  mechanic  and  the  manufacturer  under* 
atand  the  philosophy  of  the  productions  of  art.  These  are  illimitable. 
Their  origin  may  be  traced  either  to  the  necessities  of  man,  or  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  wants  and  peculiar  tastes.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  to  be 
practically  mastered ;  the  elements  are  to  be  made  his  humble  servants  in 
lelieving  labor ;  the  conditions  of  men  are  to  be  studied ;  the  fhshions  are 
to  be  noted  as  they  change,  and  the  war  of  competition,  that  life-energy  of 
enterprise,  is  to  be  waged  with  prudence,  and  yet  with  unremitting  activity. 

Hand  in  hand  then  come  the  merchant  and  the  navigator.  They  are  the 
great  agents  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  w<H'ld.  Every  country  is  to  be 
studied ;  every  people  is  to  be  visited,  consulted,  understood  and  supplied. 
They  gather  for  distribution,  carrying  to  distant  lands  the  products  of  their 
own  country,  and  returning  laden  with  the  fruits  and  commodities  of  other 
xones,  with  fabrics  made  with  other  hands.  History  becomes  a  business 
tc^ic,  geography  a  directly,  and  man  is  found  to  be  a  subject  of  study,  as 
an  important  element  in  successful  enterprise.  Commerce  has  been  reduced 
to  system,  and  is  Justly  considered  a  national  power. 

In  view  of  all  these  operations,  of  the  unnumbered  and  changing  copart* 
nerships  between  mind  and  matter,  between  the  elements  and  machinery, 
between  the  wants  of  one  people  and  the  wants  of  another,  between  the 
necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  between  the  duties  and  the  profits  of 
business,  another  class  of  men,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  forces,  the  philosophy  of  motion,  of  natural 
agents,  the  true  economy  of  the  mechanic  powers.  Inventive  genius  has 
been  the  helper  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages ;  but  in  no  period  has  it  accom- 
plished so  much  as  within  that  of  the  brief  existence  of  American  independ- 
ence. In  no  country  are  its  applications  so  various,  so  practically  usefhl, 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  farmer  plants,  reaps  and  gathers,  by  machinery.  The  mechanic 
saws,  planes,  carves,  bores  and  drills,  by  machiner}-.  And  by  machinery 
the  manufacturer  produces  all  those  refinements  of  taste  which  give  variety 
and  elegance  to  the  textures  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  and  beautiful  forms 
to  the  woods  and  metals.    By  the  aid  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,^  steam,  and 

t  What  shall  be  Bald  of  the  magnetic  tele-  appreciation  of  the  art  of  i>rinting?  "Gat- 
graph,   if  Lamartine    be  admired  for  his    tembcrg,"  says  he,  <*  without  knowing  it, 
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tiie  powcr-pareBB,  editors  CBSt  gather  news  of  the  day  from  the  extremes  of 
the  AmericaD  continent  and  from  foreign  eountries  bej'ond  the  sea  before  they 
dine,  and  before  they  sleep  scatter  their  reeking  sheets  to  millions  of  their 
expeetaat  readers.  Merchants  exercise  an  omniacient  auperviaion  of  the 
great  markets  of  the  nation,  and  the  surplus  oommodities  of  the  day  are 
taken  to  a  distant  state  by  tlie  all<4reoeiving  oars,  or  carried  by  the  steam- 
ships of  the  ocean  to  other  continents,  to  other  lands. 

Blind  is  practically  omnipresent.  The  boundaries  of  diseorery  no  man 
will  pr^ume  to  limit ;  the  possible  achieyements  of  art  and  science  no  mind 
]a  80  reckless  as  to  attempt  to  predict. 

That  ^*  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,'*  is  a  saying  now  confirvned  by  ordi- 
nary expmenoe.  Indeed,  language  has  become  quite  inadequate  to  the 
desmption  of  realities,  and  all  people  press,  from  the  confines  of  the  civil- 
ized w<Nrld,  to  the  mighty  gatherings  of  a  world's  fair,  to  witness  the  won* 
ders  of  invention,  and  to  enlighten  the  daricness  of  an  honest  incredulity. 

This  is  but  a  slight  outline  flA^etch  of  the  world  in  its  present  state  of 
activity.  If  en,  states  and  nations,  have  alike  become  competitors  in  the 
great  objects  of  industrial  enterprise.  Self-protection  is  seen  to  lie  in  self- 
knowledge.  Self-knowledge  is  found  to  embrace  man  placed  in  relation  to 
the  external  world,  and  in  the  responsible  positions  of  subject  and  agent,  as 
connected  with  a  transitory  and  an  eternal  destiny.  The  elements  of  his 
nature  have  been  considered  in  respect  to  the  ends  of  government  and  of 
existence ;  the  means  of  advancement  have  been  studied  in  view  of  arriving 
at  those  omiditions  of  safety  which  lurise  from  knowledge^  and  of  avoiding 
those  conditions  of  danger,  suffering  and  degradation,  which  result  from 
ignorance  and  moral  indifierence. 

In  ascribing  honor  to  the  Puritans  for  their  comprehensive  views  of  the 
great  importance  of  education,  no  more  than  simple  Justice  is  done  to  their 
principles  of  Democracy.  Though  they  expected  but  little,  they  prepared 
for  much ;  though  their  modesty  was  surpassed  only  by  the  earnestness  of 
their  piety,  the  aspirations  of  their  highest  ambition  have  been  exoeededi 
and  spleiulldly  illustrated,  in  the  events  which  followed  tb«n«  What  their 
descendants  have  accomplished  and  realized,  has  already  become  the  theme 
of  inquiry  and  amaaement  throughout  the  world.  If  by  them  education  was 
looked  upon  as  an  important  element  to  security,  it  cannot  be  viewed  by  the 
present  generation  otherwise  than  as  a  necessity.  It  has  ever  been,  in  all 
age9,  a  leading  feature  of  Democracy,  without  which  but  little  could  be 


▼ai  the  mechanict  of  the  Nev  Worid.    In  of  kiogt  and  the  tbonderi  of  pontifTs.    It 

OMting  the  comirnipicatjon  of  ideas,  he  had  waf  mind  which  he  ftimiahed  vith  language, 

asmred  the  independence  of  reason.    Eveiy  These  two  powers  were  the  mistresses  of 

letter  of  his  alphabet  which  left  his  fingers  man,  as  thejr  were  hereafter  of  mankind."— 

oontained  in  it  more  power  than  the  armies  Jhst,  of  the  Oirondists,  You  i,  p.  21* 
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accomplished,  either  for  freedom  or  for  happiness.  The  cause  of  edaca- 
tion  and  Democracy  should,  in  all  countries,  be  considered  identical ;  not 
for  the  few,  but  for  the  many ;  not  for  the  rich  alone,  but  for  the  poor ; 
the  best  that  can  be  commanded,  and  for  all.  Let  the  district  school,  the 
high  school  and  the  College,  rise  up  everywhere  throughout  the  broad  domain 
'  of  the  American  continent,  as  living  monuments  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  Puritans  who  founded  them,  and  as  great  instruments  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  their  descendants. 

Education  may  be  regarded  literally  as  the  night-watch-  of  freedom,  the 
guardian  angel  of  Democrac3\  It  gradually  discovers  to  the  state  the  great 
sources  of  its  power,  the  dangers  of  ignorance,  the  impenetrable  safeguards 
of  its  sovereignty.  It  imparts  a  necessary  knowledge  of  conditions  without 
the  observance  of  which  no  people  can  permanently  thrive,  or  intelligently 
prosper.  It  enables  the  citizen  clearly  to  understand  the  declarations  of  a 
constitution  upon  which  rests  the  great  American  Union,  and  to  take 
that  comprehensive  survey  of  men  and  things  which  recognizes  a  sovereignty^' 
in  every  state,  and  in  all  the  states  a  nation,  that,  in  its  frmctions  of  power 
and  grandeur,  knows  ^^  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no  wiHst,"  and  sees 
nothing  in  its  objects  ^'  but  a  sacred  maintenance  of  the  common  boni>, 

AND    true    devotion    TO    THE    COMMON    BROTHERHOOD."^ 


THB  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

The  Legislation  of  the  Puritans  was  of  a  nature  to  command  implicit 
obedience.  It  simply  consisted  in  the  application  of  Bible  authority  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  colonies.  To  them  the  Bible  was  government. 
They  raised  no  questions,  and  permitted  no  liberties  of  construction.  It 
was  not  their  government,  but  the  government  of  God.  It  was  not  a  gov- 
ernment for  discussion,  but  one  of  blessed  privileges  and  obedience ;  and  as 
such  was  to  be  defended  against  the  inroads  of  impious  men  In  the  colonies, 
and  against  dangerous  heretics  from  abroad.  The  church  was  deemed  the 
sacred  depository  of  the  safeguards  of  liberty,  and  was  guarded  with  a 
watchfulness  that  knew  no  rest,  and  with  a  spirit  that  entertained  no  com- 
promise. Theocratic  rule  is  one  of  sentiment.  It  is  based  upon  wisdom 
alread}"-  acknowledged.  It  admits  of  no  discussion.  This  is  its  nature. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Bible  was  viewed  by  the  Puritans  as  a  revelation  fi'om 
God,  and  as  sufficient  for  humanity  in  all  its  wants  and  changes.  This 
wisdom  declared  the  principles  of  Democrac}',  and  it  was  seized  upon  w^ith  J^ 
inexpressible  delight,  as  in  harmon}'  with  all  the  higher  S3'mpathies  of  our  /^  ^ 
common  nature.  What  truth  could  be  more  glorious  than  that  of  equal 
rights  ?    What  happiness  more  complete  than  religious  freedom  ?     What 

1  Franklin  Fierce. 
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protection  more  sure  than  a  democratic  sovereignty?  What  end  more 
noble  than  the  universality  of  privilege?  Beyond  this  their  imagination 
could  not  go.  More  than  this  their  hopes  had  never  promised,  nor  could 
their  conceptions  realize.  They  considered  the  Democracy  of  the  Bible  as 
self-protective,  and  that  all  its  laws  were  adjusted  to  its  principles. 

Still,  with  these  views  as  they  supposed  unalterably  fixed,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  form  to  scriptural  authority,  as  connected  with  their  wants 
and  growing  interests.  Their  first  compact  was  a  l^slative  act.  In  1623, 
trial  by  jury  was  ordained  by  the  court.^  Their  mechanics  were  forbidden 
to  work  for  strangers.'  In  1627,  lands  were  equally  divided  by  an  act  of 
the  court.'  And,  prior  to  1636,  a  few  other  laws  were  made ;  but  they  were 
not  of  a  character  to  illustrate  anj'  new  principle,  nor  to  show  any  depart- 
ure fiom  principles  alread}''  acknowledged. 

There  was  one  law,  however,  enacted  in  1632,'  which  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  tending  to  prove  that  the  Puritans  were  not  much  influenced  by  love  of  dis- 
tinction. It  was  made  a  penal  offence  to  decline  office.  To  decline  office 
was  not  a  new  fact  in  history ;  but  the  fact,  whenever  found,  is  an  instruc- 
tive one.  The  element  of  ambition  in  the  administration  of  government, 
whether  present  or  absent,  is  always  to  be  noted.  Actuated  by  motives  of 
ambition,  man  becomes  an  uncertain  agent.    With  considerations  in  view 


1 "  It  WM  ordained  17  day  of  December  the  freemen  of  this  society  of  New  Fly- 

An*  1€23,  by  the  court  then  held,  that  all  month,    that   if  now   (January,  1632)   or 

criminal  fadB,  and  all  matters  of  trespasses  hereafter  any  were  elected  to  the  office  of 

tnd  debts  between  man  and  man,  ahould  be  goyemor,  and  would  not  stand  to  the  elec- 

tried  by  the  rerdict  of  twelve  honest  men,  tion,  nor  hold  and  execute  the  office  for  his 

to  be  empanelled  by  authority  in  forme  of  a  year,    that  then  he  may  be  amerced   in 

jmy,  upon  their  oath."  This  was  re-enacted  twenty  pounds  sterling  fine;  and  in  case 

in  1636  and  1658.  reftised  to  be  paid  upon  the  lawfUl  demand 

*  "  It  was  ftirther  decreed,  the  day  and  ^  ^^  ^'"■'^°»  gorenor,  then  to  be  levied 

year  above  written  (29th  March,  1626),  for  ^«^  ^^  "^^  g^  or  the  chattels  of  the  said 

the  preventing  of  such  abuses  as  do  and  P«"^"  ^  reftising. 

^._    .                 *       *i.  *       V    ^ A^  "  It  was  further  ordered  and  decreed, 

may  arise  amongst  us,  that  no  handy-crafts-  ,       ..                      ,        ,          .        ^         !. 

men  of  what  profession  soever,  as  taylors,  ^  ^"^7^:^  elected  to  the  office  of 

.hoemakers,    carpenters,   joyners,   smiths,  councell  and  reflised  to  hold  the  place,  that 

wwyers,  or  whatsoever,  w^  do  or  may  re-  *^«"  ^«  ^.  «>««^din  ten  pounds  sterlmg 

rideorbelongtothisplantationofPUmouth,  *"^J  and  m  ^  relUsed  to  be  paid,  to  be 

shaU  use  their  science  or  trades  at  home  or  fo™^"»  levied.         ,          ^        ^ 

mUm^A^  »            *_      .^   .  #  ^x,^^^  M\  "  It  was  further  decreed  and  enacted, 

abroade,  for  any  strangers  or  foreigners,  till  .      .                       ,  ,                                   ' 

«.«k  «s_        ^1.              '^    #  *■.       1.1^  that  m  case  one  and  the  same  person  should 

men  tune  as  tlie  necessity  of  the  colony  be  ,      ,        ,                       ,            ,     .       ,    . , 

.erred,  without  the  consent  of  the  Gover-  ^e^f></  '^^nd  year,  having  held 

no'  and  CounciU;  the  bre«.h  thereof  to  be  J>»^P^  the  foregotog  year,  it  should  bo 

ponished  at  their  discretion."  ^^^  **'   ^^  ^  '*^*«'    '^^^^'^    •"^ 

amercement;  and  the  company  to  proceed 

»  See  Laws  of  the  Colony  of  New  Ply-  ^  a  new  election,  except  they  can  prevail! 

mouth,  edited  by  Brigham,  p.  29.  ^ith  him  by  entreaty."— j9ri^Aa«i's  P/y- 

^  "  It  was  enacted  by  public  consent  of  monUK  LawM^  p.  30. 
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of  pci^onal  aggrandisement,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  is  capable  of 
being  just  fo  fhe  rights  and  interests  of  others.  Generally  deficient  in  sel^ 
knowledge^  his  ignorance  of  others  may  be  con^tured  without  danger  of 
doii^  injustice.  Human  ambition,  as  generally  understood,  i»  unfavorsLble 
to  integrit}'.  What  is  not  favorable  to  integrity  is  un&vorable  to 
independence. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  declining  office. 
It  is  to  be  admitted  that  all  men,  more  or  less,  are  ambitious, — some  in  one 
pursuit,  some  in  another.  That  the  colonists  may  have  had  the  ambition 
to  become  the  possessors  of  wealth,  and  that  all  oiBces  were  looked  upon  by 
them  as  taxes  upon  persons,  and  not  designed  as  distinctions  of  honcNT.  Sat 
such  a  constmction  of  motive  is  not  warranted  by  the  fact^  of  history. 

In  times  of  feudalism,  indifference  to  office  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
jealousy  existing  between  the  nobles  and  the  king.  The  power  of  the  one  is 
proposed  to  be  increased  by  lessening  the  power  of  the  other.  In  a  badly- 
regulated  monarchy,  office  may  not  be  desired  by  a  subject  who  is  adverse 
to  the  government  of  the  king.  The  honor  is  more  than  balanced  by  a 
required  sacrifice  of  principle.  Where  government  is  absolute,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation  is  controlled  by  a  sii^le  mind,  men  ei  high  charac- 
ter and  proper  self-respect  may  not  be  pleased  with  distinctions  wMch  are 
merel}'  nominal,  nor  with  positions  that  are  of  a  doubtfhl  dignity.  In  such 
examples,  office  may  well  excite  aversion  and  disgust.  With  a  Democracj* 
the  case  is  far  different.  There  is  an  individual  and  state!  sovereignty  to  be 
protected.  All  have  art  equal  interest ;  and,  had  the  usual  motives  of  am- 
bition prevailed  with  the  Puritans,  their  laws  would  soon  have  become 
unequal,  foreign  control  would  have  increased,  and  the  sovereignty  declared 
by  the  compact  would  have  been  broken  by  struggles  for  place.  The 
absence  of  this  troublesome  element,  in  the  early  formatios  of  democratic 
institutions,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  incorruptible  integrity. 

In  1636  the  colonists  began  to  have  distinct  conceptioncP  of  human  legis- 
lation. They  recited  the  compact  of  1620,  and  reviewed  their  position  in 
reference  to  England.^    They  declared  their  reasons  for  legislation,  and 


1  WhereMathis  Wl*^  cout  held  the  4tii  Anthony  Annable  for  Satnate  should  be 

and  5th  of  Octolf  in  the  13*^  yeare  of  the  added  to  the  Goy*  and  assistants  as  commit- 

raigne  of  onr  soveraign  Lord  Charles  by  tees  for  the  whole  body  of  this  common- 

tlie  grace  of  Ood  King  of  Engl.  Scotl.  Fr.  weale,   should  meet  together  the  I5th  of 

and  Irel.  defender  of  the  Faith,  Ac,  it  wa*  Not^  at  I*lymoath  aboTe  menconed,  and 

ordered  that  Mr.  Wniiam  Brewster,  Mr.  there  to  pemse  all  the  laws,  orders  and 

Kalph  Smith,  Mr.  John  Done  and  John  constitacons  of  the  plantacons  within  this 

Jenny  fi>r  the  town  of  Ffymonth ;  Jonathan  goremraent  that  so  those   thsit   are    still 

Brewster  and  Christopher  Wadsworth  for  fitting  might  be  established ;  those  tfaaft  Ifane 

Duxburrough   and  Jamas  Cudworth   and  bath  made  unnecessary  might  be  v^eeled; 
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eited  their  authority  Ibr  enftcting  laws.  They  began  to  Bjstematize  their 
eolonial  government,  to  define  private  rights,  public  duties,  and  to  provide 
peaal  securities.  Property  and  trade  became  the  subjects  of  regulation, 
alliances  of  ofi^nce  and  defence  were  made  with  the  Indiana,^  a  militia  was 
established,  and  peace  and  war  were  provided  for  by  statute.  Towns  were 
invested  with  authority  to  make  laws^  and  grand  Juries  weie  organized  as 
the  moral  supervisors  of  the  people.  Benev<^ence  extended  to  the  poor 
the  overflowing  hand  of  charity,  and  misfortune  found  jvotection  on 
the  statnte-book  of  the  Puritans.  Justice  was  administered  with  as  mnch 
impartiality  to  the  Indian  as  to  the  colonists,  and  equity  was  a  principle  as 
clearly  registered  in  their  laws  aa  It  was  beautilhlly  illnstrated  in  their 
unilbfm   execution. 

Sympathy  for  the  Indian  has  been  aconstant  theme  Ibr  the  poet,  the  leg^- 
islator,  and  divine.  His  claims  to  the  soil  of  the  continent,  the  sacredness 
of  his  home  in  the  forest,  his  struggles  for  ascendency,  and  the  rapid  decline 
of  his  race,  have  Justly  excited  the  spirit  of  tlie  benevc^ent  writer ;  and  good 
men  of  every  land  have  looked  with  melancholy  interest  upon  the  hand  of 
ikte^  which  has  seemed  to  guide  him  to  a  premature  grave  and  to  a  myst» 


and   other*  that  were  waotfaig  nlgfat  be  ^  The  fbllowing  treaty  was  made  wllh 

prepared,  that  to  the  aext  ooiirt  thejr  might  KAaaASOiTy  March,  1621 : 

be  eetahUahed^  I.    That  aeitiier  he  aor  any  of  hit  should 

New  being  afaembled  according  to  the  iigure  or  do  hurt  to  aay  of  their  people, 

•aid  order  and  baring  read  the  combinacon  II.    That  if  anj  of  his  did  hart  to  any  of 

made  at  Ciqie  Cod  the  11th  of  Noy^  1620  theirs,  he  should  send  the  offender  that  they 

la  the  yeare  of  the  raigiie  of  our  late  8or.  might  panish  him. 

L.  King  James  of  Engl.  Fr.  and  Irel.  the  III.    That  if  anything  were  taken  vm%j 

eighteenth  and  of  Scotland  the  fiffy-foarth  from  any  of  theirs,  he  should  cause  it  to  be 

as  also  oar  letters  patents  confirmed  by  the  restored;  and  they  should  do  the  like  to 

honourable  councell,  his  said  Ma**  estab-  his. 

Hshed  and  granted  the  18  of  Januaiy  1629  IT.    That    if   any   did    unjustly    war 

la  the  fifle  year  of  the  migne  of  our  Sor.  against   Um  Ihey  would  aid  him ;    and  If 

Lord  King  Charles  and  finding  that  as  free  any  did  war  against  them,  he  should  wd 

borne  subjects  of  the  state  of  Engl,   we  them. 

hither  came  endewed  w*^  all  and  singular  V.    That  he  should  send  to  his  neighbor 

the  privHedges  belong  to  such  in  the  first  Vmfederates,  to  Inform  them  of  this,  that 

pbee,  we  thinke  good  that  U  be  established  they  might  not  wrong  them,  but  might  be 

fi>r  an  act.  likewise  oompiised  In  those  conditiona  of 

That  accovdiag  to  the           aaddueprlr-  peacob 

iledge  of  the  subject  afbreiaid  aoimposicon  VI.    That  when  his  men  came  to  them 

law  or  ordnance  be  made  or  imposed  upon  or  upon  any  occasion,  they  should  leave  their 

by  ourselves  or  other*  at  preocnt  or  to  eome  arms  (which  were  their  bows  and  arrows) 

but  such  as  shall  be  made  or  inpoaed  by  con-  behind  them. 

sent  accordiag  to  the  free  liberties  of  the  YII.    Lastly :  That  so  doing,  their  sov* 

state  and  kiag^ome  of  En^  and  no  other-  eteign  lord.  King  James,  would  esteem  him 

wise,  4c.    Dated  at  Kew  Flymoatb,  Nov.  aa  his  friend  and  ally.— Jfor^ow's  Memnruiy 

15,  1686.  p.  54,  Da/vi^  edition. 
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rious  oblivion.    But  while  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  is  to  be  honored, 
the  higher  reason  mast  not  be  disregarded. 

The  natural  world  is  filled  with  causes  which  man  is  fitted  to  develop  and 
to  know.  The  secret  springs  of  vegetation ;  the  healthfhl  condition  of 
vegetable  life ;  the  uses  of  things  that  grow  and  of  inanimate  substances ; 
the  objects  of  beauty  and  enjojonents  of  sense ;  the  numberless  purposes  of 
animal  life ;  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  elements  of  mechanical  power ; — ^in 
fine,  whatever  exists  upon,  within,  around,  above  and  beyond  the  globe,  and 
the  globe  itself, — are  subjects  enjoined  upon  man  for  him  to  master,  to  con- 
trol without  abuse,  and  to  advance  in  the  great  scale  of  perfection. 

With  views  such  as  these,  who  can  believe  that  the  red  man  was  the  true 
inheritor  of  the  American  continent? — that  such  a  magnificent  country, 
with  its  vast  capabilities,  should  be  destined  to  the  mere  objects  of  animal 
life? — that  it  was  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  savage  to  grovel  forever  with  the 
beasts ;  to  study  destruction  instead  of  life  and  growth ;  to  roam  over  the 
land  without  a  knowledge  of  its  beauties,  or  of  its  latent  treasures  ?  Was  this 
earth  clothed  in  matchless  beauty  and  endowed  with  rich  treasures,  adapted 
to  humanity,  forever  to  revolve  in  its  orbit  without  development?  Was  it 
created  without  design,  without  destiny  ?  To  argue  such  questions,  would 
be  subjecting  Providence  to  the  trial  of  reason,  judgment  to  the  rule  of 
doubt,  and  it  would  impl}'  a  total  want  of  that  awe  and  reverence  which 
should  ever  characterize  the  spirit  of  inquir}^  when  the  works  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  are  the  subject  of  contemplation.  The  Indian  was  the  steward  of 
one  talent.  He  buried  it,  and  made  no  interest.  "  From  him  that  hatli 
not,  shall  be  taken  awslj  even  that  which  he  hath.^  The  white  man 
is  endowed  with  more  talents,  and  they  involve  corresponding  respon- 
sibilities.^ 

Principle  has  its  alliances  with  every  form  of  wisdom ;  wisdom  has  its 
aids  in  every  source  of  knowledge.  Convictions  of  truth  constitute  knowl- 
edge ;  knowledge  constitutes  power.  Men  act  from  what  they  believe,  and 
from  what  they  know ;  and  the  certainty  of  action  is  coeval  with  the 
certainty  of  knowledge. 


1  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  colo-  sessed  and  improved,  by  sabdoingthe  same, 

msts  were  unmindfiil  of  the  interest  of  the  they  hare  a  just  right  to ;  and,  for  the  ftir- 

Indian.    Such   an   idea  has  prevailed  to  ther  encouragement  of  the  hopeful  work 

some  extent,  but  is  not  sustained  by  the  amongst  them  for  the  ciyilising  and  helping 

facts  of  history.  them  forward  to  Christianity,  if  any  of  the 

In  1633  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  Indians  shall  be  brought  to  civility,  and 

passed  an  act  for  settling  the  Indians'  title  come  among  the  English  to  inhabit  in  any 

to  lands  in  this  jurisdiction.    It  prohibited  of  their  plantations,  and  shall  live  civilly 

the  purchase  of  lands  fW>m  the  InAans,  and  orderly,  thai  such  Indians  shall  have 

without  license  from  the  General  Court    It  allotments  among  the  English,  according  to 

declared  and  ordered,  that  what  lands  any  the  customs  of  the  English  in  the  like  case, 

of  the  Indians  in  this  jurisdictioii  have  pos-  It  Airther  ordered,  that  if,  ujwn  good  ex- 
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These  propositions  were  as  true  two  hundred  years  ago  as  they  are  to  day. 
The  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  as  wise,  according  to  their 
knoTrledge,  as  the  Americans  are  in  the  nineteenth; and  their  early  legisla- 
tion bears  the  marks  of  rapid  progress. 

In  1658,  thej'  reached  another  period  for  revising  their  laws.  Their  orig- 
inal motives  are  still  recited,  but  they  show  them  enlarged.  The  principle 
of  Democracy  is  set  forth  withincreased confidence.  They  appear  to  be  con- 
scious of  having  arrived  at  a  position  which  really  had  not  been  anticipated, 
and  they  deemed  an  explanatory  address  important  to  the  occasion.  This 
document  is  well  worthy  of  repeated  perusal.^ 

The  next  revision  of  laws  took  place  in  1671.    Here  again  Democracy  is 


perience,  there  shall  be  a  competent  nwn-  tiUe.** — Holmt^  AnnaJs,  Vol.  it,  p.  151. 
ber  of  Indians  brought  on  to  civility,  so  as  ^  The  docnment  was  in  the  shape  of  an 
to  be  citable  of  a  township,  upon  their  re-  Address  :  To  cub  Beloved  Bbethren 
quest,  they  shaU  have  grants  of  lands  un-  and  Neiohbours  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
disposed  of,  for  a  plantation,  as  the  English  Jurisdiction  of  New-Plymouth ;  The  Gov- 
bave ;  and  still  further  ordered,  that  if  any  emor.  Assistants,  and  Deputies  Assembled 
pisDtatson  or  person  of  the  English  shaU  held  att  the  General  Court  of  that  Jurisdic- 
offer  injuriously  to  put  any  of  the  Indians  tion,  held  att  the  Towne  of  Plymouth,  the 
from  their  hunting-grounds  or  fishing-  29th  of  September  1658,  wisheth  Grace  and 
places,  upon  their  complaint  and  proof,  they  peace  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
shall  have  relief  in  any  of  the  courts  It  was  the  great  priviledge  of  Israeli  of 
amongst  the  English,  as  the  English  have. —  old,  and  soe  was  acknowledged  by  them, 
ffcimet^  AnnalBj  Vol.  i.  p.  217.  Nehemiah  the  9th  and  18.     That  God  gave 

The  upright  and  respected  Gov.  Winslow,  tiiem  right  judgements  and  true  Lawcs ;  for 
in  a  letter  dated  at  Marshfleld,  May  1, 1676,  God  being  the  God  of  Order,  and  not  of 
observes :  "  I  think  I  can  clearly  say,  that  ConfUsion  hath  comaunded  in  his  word, 
before  these  present  troubles  broke  out,  the  and  put  man  into  a  capacitie  in  some  mcas- 
English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  ure  to  observe  and  bee  guided  by  good  and 
this  colony,  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  hy  wholsome  Lawcs;  which  are  soe  fare  good 
honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  proprietors,  and  wholsome,  as  by  how  much  they  are 
We  first  made  a  law  that  none  should  pur-  derived  from  and  agreeable  to  the  ancient 
chsse  or  receive  of  gift  any  land  of  the  Platforme  of  Gods  Lawe ;  for  although  sun- 
Indians,  without  the  knowledge  and  allow-  dry  particulares  in  the  Judiciall  law*  which 
ance  of  our  court ;  and  lest  yet  they  should  was  of  old  ei^oyed  to  the  Jews,  did  more 
be  streightened,  we  ordered  that  Mount  espetially  (att  least  in  some  Circumstances) 
Hq)e,  Pocasset,  and  several  other  necks  of  befltt  theire  Padagogye,  yet  are  they  for  the 
the  best  land  in  the  colony,  because  most  mayne  soe  exemplary,  being  g^unded  on 
suitable  and  convenient  for  them,  should  Principles  of  Morall  Equitic,  as  that  all 
ncTer  be  bought  out  of  their  hands." — See  men  Cliristians  espetially,  ought  alwaies  to 
ffttbbartTs  Narrative^  and  Hazard^  col.  have  an  eye  therunto,  in  the  framing  of 
II.,  o31 — ^534.  theire    Politique    Constitutions ;    And    al- 

John  Adams  was  asked  concerning  the  though  several  of  the  Heathen  Nations  whoe 
treatment  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  were  ignorant  of  the  time  €rod  and  of  Iua 
and  he  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  have  Lawe,  have  hine  famous  in  theire  times,  for 
been  just.  *'  In  aU  my  practice  iCt  the  bar,"  the  Enacting  and  Execution  of  such  Lawse 
tAid  he,  "  I  never  knew  a  contested  title  to  as  have  proved  profitable  for  the  Govern- 
lands  but  what  was  traced  up  to  the  Indian  ment  of  theire  Comon-wcalthes  in  tlie  ^toxig 
10 
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reasserted  with  a  formalit}-  belonging  to  the  proper  dignity  of  principles, 

under  the  imposing  title  of  ^'  The  General  Fundamentals."^ 

.    The  peculiar  feature  of  this  document,  as  compared  to  the  previous  ones, 


wherein  they  lived ;  Notwithstanding  theire  of  our  lawes,  that  nothing  should  bee  found 

excellency  appeered  soe  fare  as  they  were  amongst  them,  but  what  will  faU  under  the 

founded  upon  grounds  of  Morall  Equitie,  same  particulares,  wee  hare  likewise  re- 

which  hath  its  Originall  from  the  Law  of  duced  them  to  such  order,  as  they  may  most 

God.     And  accordingly  wee  whoe  have  bine  conduce  to  our  utilitie,  and  profit ;  possi- 

Actors  in  the  framing  of  this  smale  body  of  bly  it  may  bee  that  weakness  may  appeer  in 

tlie  Lawes,  together  with  other  useAil  Ins-  the  composure  of  sundry  of  them  for  want 

traments  whoc  are  gone  to  theire  rest,  can  of  such   plenty    of  able    Instruments    as 

safely  say  both  for  our  selves  and  them,  others    are    furnished  withall:      However 

that  wee  have  had  an  eye  primarily  and  Ictt  tliis  suffice  the  gentle  Reader  that  our 

principally  unto  the  aforesaid  Platformei  ends  are,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  in 

and  2'*"''aryly,  unto  the  right  improvement  these  our  Indeavours,  to  promote  the  comon 

of  the  liberties  granted  unto  us»  by  our  good  both  of  church  and  State,   both  att 

Superiors  the  State  of  England  att  the  first  pesent  and  for  future ;  and  therefore  so  fare 

beginning  of  this  infant  Plantation ;   which  as  we  liave  aimed  att  the  Glory  of  God ; 

was  to  Enact  such  Lawes  as  should  most  and    common    good,    and    acted    accord- 

befitt  a  State  in  the  Non-age  thereof ;  not  ing  to  God ;  Bee  not  found  a  Resister  but 

rejecting  or  omitting  to  observe  such  of  the  Obedient,  lest  thereby  thou  resist  the  Ordi- 

Lawes  of  our  Native  Countrey,  as  would  nance  of  God,  and  soe  incurr  the  displeas- 

conduce  unto  the  good  and  g^wth  of  so  ure  of  God  unto  Damnation.    Rom.  13.  2. 
weake  a  begining  as  ours  in  this  wilderness,  By  order  of  the  General  Court, 

as  any  impartiall  eye  not  fore-staled  with  NATHANIAL  MORTON  Clarke, 

prejudice,  may  ezely  discern  in  the  perure- 

sall  of  this  smale  Book  of  the  lawes  of  our        ^  Thb     Gekebal    IFunbamehtals.      I. 

Collonie :   the  premises  duely  considered,  Wee   the    Associates    of    New-Plimouth, 

might  work  every  consienciouse  spent  to  comeing  hither  as  Freeborn  Subjects  of  the 

ifaithftiU  Obedience :  And  although  wee  hold  State  of  England,   endowed  with  all  and 

and  doe  afeirme  that  both  Courts  of  Justice  singular ;  the  Priviledges  belonging  to  such 

and  Magistrates,  whoe  are  the  minnesters of  being  Assembled;  Do  enact.   Ordain   and 

the  Lawe  are  essentially  Civill ;  notwith-  Constitute ;  That  no  Act,  Imposition,  Law 

•standing  wee  conceive,  that  as  the  Magis-  or  Ordinance,  be  made  or  imposed  upon  us, 

-trate  hath  his  x>ower  from  God,  soe  undoubt-  at    present    or    to    come ;    but    such    as 

edly  bee  is  to  improve  it  for  the  honer  of  shall   be    made    or    imposed    by   consent 

God,  and  that  in  the  uphoalding  of  his  of  the  Body  of  Freemen    or  Associates, 

^worship  and  service,  and  against  the  con-  or  their  Representatives  legally  assembled  : 

trary,   with  due  respect  also  to  bee    had  which  is  according  to  the  firee  Liberties  of 

:unto   those  'that  are    really   oonsienyous,  the  State  of  England, 
though    difiering    and   deccn^ng    in   som 

smaller  matters :  3ut  if  any  really  or  in        II.    And  for  the  well-governing  this  Cor- 

-pretence  of  conscience  shall  professe  that  poration ;  It  is  also  Resolved  and  Ordered, 

which  eminently  tendeth  to  the  Inundation  That  there  be  a  Free  Election  Annually,  of 

of  Civell   State,   and  violation  *of  naturall  Govemour,  and  Assistants  by  the  Vote  of 

Bonds,  ortlie  overthrow  of  the  Churches  of  the  Freemen  of  this  Corporation;  and  that 

God  or  of  his  Worship,  that  hcer  prudenee  none  shall  presimie  to  impose  themselves  or 

is  to  bee  improved  in  the  Enacting  and  any  other  upon  us,  but  such  as  are  so  chose, 

J^xecution  of  lawes.  according  to  the  priviledge  granted  us  by 

It'hath  bine  our  Indeaver  in  the  ^framing  XiJharter. 
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is  that  in  additton  to  the  recital  of  principles,  illostrations  are  given  of  their 
proper  application.  In  1685  another  revision  was  found  neeessarj',  and 
some  iiirther  principles,  considered  sls  fundamental ^  were  declared. 


m.    That  Justice  and  Right  he  eqiially  Bench   and   Jury  he  satisfied  with   such 

and  impartially  Administred  unto  ali,   not  Testimony. 

sold,  denied  or  causelessly  deferred  unto  V II.     And  it  is  provided,  as  the  supposed 

any.  Priviledge  of  our  Charter,  thift  all  persons 

IV.    It  is  also  Enacted,  that  no  person  of  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,   of  right 

in  this  Goremment  shall  he  endamaged  in  Understanding  and  Memory,  whether  Ex- 

respect  of  Life,  limh,  Liherty,  Good  name  communicated,  Condemned  or  other,  having 

or  Estate,  under  colour  of  Law,  or  counten-  any  Estate  properly  theirs  to  dispose,  shall 

ance  of  Anthori^,  hut  hy  virtue  or  equity  have  ftiU  power  and  liherty  to  make  their 

of  some  express  Law  of  the  General  Court  reasonable  Wills  and  Testaments,  and  other 

of  this  Colony,  the  known  Law  of  God,  or  lawful  Alienations  of  their  Lands  and  Es- 

the  good  and  equitable  Laws  of  our  Nation  tatcs;  Be  it  only  here  excepted,  that  such  as 

suitable  for  us,  being  brought  to  answer  by  arc  Sentenced  for  Treason  against  the  Kings 

due  process  thereof.  Majesty,  the  State  of  England,  or  the  Com- 

y.  That  all  Trials,  whether  Capital,  monweal ;  shall  forfeit  to  the  King  or  Col- 
Criminal,  or  between  Man  and  Man,  be  ony  their  personal  Estate,  their  Lands  being 
tried  by  Jury  of  twelve  good  and  lawfhl  still  at  their  disposal. 
Hen,  according  to  the  commendable  cus-  VIII.  That  whereas  the  great  and 
tome  of  England ;  except  the  party  or  par-  known  end  of  the  first  comers,  in  the  year 
ties  concerned,  do  refer  it  to  the  Bench,  or  of  our  Lord,  1620,  leaving  their  dear  Native 
some  expresQ  Law  doth  refer  it  to  their  Country,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them 
Judgment  and  Tryal  of  other  Court  where  there ;  Transporting  themselves  over  the 
Jury  is  not;  in  which  case  the  party  agrieved  vast  Ocean  into  this  remote  waste  Wilder- 
may  appeal,  and  shall  have  Tryal  by  a  ness,  and  therein  willingly  conflicting  with 
Joiy.  Dangers,  Losses,  Hardships  and  Distresses 

And  it  shall  be  in  the  liberty  of  both  sore  and  not  a  few ;  WAS,  that  without 
Flaintifie  and  Defendent  or  any  Delinquent,  ofiencc,  they  under  the  protection  of  their 
that  is  to  be  tzyed  by  a  Jury,  to  chalenge  Native  Prince,  together  with  the  enlarge- 
any  of  the  Jurors,  and  if  the  chalenge  be  ments  of  his  Majestys  Dominions,  might 
found  just  and  reasonable  by  the  Bench,  it  with  the  liberty  of  a  good  conscience,  ei^oy 
shall  be  allowed  him,  and  others  without  the  pure  Scriptural  Worship  of  God,  with- 
just  exception  shall  be  impannelled  in  their  out  the  mixture  of  Humane  Inventions  and 
room :  And  if  it  be  in  case  of  Life  and  Impositions :  And  that  there  children  after 
Death,  the  Prisoner  shall  have  liberty  to  them  might  walk  in  the  Holy  wayes  of  the 
except  against  six  or  eight  of  the  Jury,  with-  Lord;  And  for  which  end  they  obtained 
out  giving  any  reason  for  his  exception.  leave  from  King  James  of  happy  Memory 

VI.    That  no  man  be  sentenced  to  Death  and  his   Honorable  Council,  with  fUrther 

without  Testimonies  of  two  witnesses  at  Graunts  from  liis  Gracious  Majesty  Charles 

least,  or  that  which  is  equivalent  thereunto,  the  first  and  his  Honourable   Council,  by 

and  that  two  or  three  Witnesses  being  of  Letters  Patents,  for  sundry  Tracts  of  Land, 

competant  i^.  Understanding  and  of  good  with   many  Priviledges  therein  contained 

Reputation,  Testifying  to  the  case  in  qucs-  for  their  better  incouragement  to  proceed 

tion,  shall  be  accounted  and  accepted  as  tall  on  in  so  Pious  a  Work,  which  may  espec- 

Testimony  in  any  case,  though  they  did  not  ially  tend  to  the  propagation  of  Religion, 

together  see  or  hear,  and  so  Witness  to  the  &c.  as  by  Letters  Patents  more  at  large 

same  individual  Act,  in  reference  to  circum-  appeareth,  and  with  further  assurance  also 

f tances  of  time  and  place ;   Provided  the  of  the  continuance  of  our  Liberties  and 


y 
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The  acts  and  laws  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  flrom  1692  to 
1776,  do  not  present  any  new  devolopment  of  legislative  principle  worthy  of 
particular  remark.  As  the  other  New  England  States  were  at  first  peopled 
fW)m  Massachusetts,  her  laws  were  the  root  of  theirs.'  The  usurpation  of 
Andros,  the  loss  of  the  charter,  and  the  modified  government*  which  followed, 

PrivUedge.,  both  Civa  &  EeUgioM.  nnder  »  wen*  the  most  «SBribly  felt  in  *e  colo^ 
the  Koy^  A.nd  &  Seal  of  our  Sovereign  of  M.,.achnBetU.  ^hen  the  <»^om^  re- 
Lord  King  Charle.  the  Second:  And  «.n.ed  their  charter  m  1689,  th^  ««.^y 
whereaa  bf  the  good  Hand  of  our  God  upon  ioUcited  if  reS8trf,l..hment.  with  the  «ia^ 
««,  many  other,  .ince  the  firrt  comer,  are  tion  of  .ome  nece«ary  power.;  but  Ao 
fo^  the  ««ne  piou.  end  come  unto  u..  and  king  co-W  "o*  ^  P«~^«d  «>°  „  J!  ™ 
.undty  other.  rUe  up  amongat  u..  de.irou.  to  that  meaaure,  and  a  new  <:1>«^'J«« 
with  all  good  conscience  to  walk  in  the  feith  obtained.  Sir  Willi«n  Phip.  «TiTed  U 
and  order  of  the  Goapel;  whereby  there  are  Boston  in  May,  with  thw  charter,  a«l  • 
many  churche.  gathered  among.t  u.  walk-  commission,  con.tituta.ghun  ^'«™«- 
ing  according  thereunto.  He  wa.  .oon  after  conducted  from  hi.  hou« 

ind  wherea.  (by  the  Onu«  of  God)  we  to  the  town-hou.e  by  the  ««»««»»  "^ 
hare  nowhad  near  about  iiAy  Year.  Experi-  Boston,  the  militia  compame.  of  Cb^^ 
ence,  of  the  good  consistency  of  these  town,  the  magistrate.,  mmirter..  and  pnn- 
churche.,  with  CivU  Peace  and  Order,  and  cipal  gentlemen  of  Bcton  and  the  adjacent 
alw  with  spiritual  Edification,  together  with  towns.  The  charter  wa.  fiirt  publMhed. 
the  welfere  and  tranquiUty  of  the  Govern-    «A  then  the  govemor*.  commi...on.    The 

venerable  old  charter  governor  Bradatreet 
"it  U  therefore  for  the  Honor  of  God  «id    next  re.igned  the  chair.    After  the  lieuten- 
the  propagation  of  Religion,  and  the  con-    ant-govemo.'.  <»'°.'^"*»»  *" /""""'t 
tinned  welfare  of  this  Colony  Orde«Ki  by    the  oath,  were  «immirtered;  and  the  new 
thi.  Court  and  the  Authority  thereof.  That    government  thu.  became  OTguazed. 
the  .aid  Churche.  already  gathered,  or  that       The    province,    desigmited  by  the  new 
.hall  hereafter  be  orderly  gathered,  may    charter,   contained  the  whole  of  the  oW 
and  shall  fh)m  time  to  time  by  thi.  Govern-    Ma8.achu.ett.     colony,    to     which    were 
ment  be  protected  and  encouraged,  in  their    added  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  the  prov- 
peaceable   and   orderly  walking,  and  the    ince  of  Maine,   and  Nova  Scotia,  aa  fcr 
Faithful.  Able.  Orthodox.  Teaching  Mini.-    northward  a.   the    nver    St.    I^wrencc; 
try  thereof,  duly   encouraged  and  provided    al.o  Elizabeth  ialand.,  and  the  uland.  of 
for;  together  with  such  other  Orthodox  able    Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vhieyard.    Under 
Pispenser.  of  the  Gospel  wliich  shall  or    the  old  charter,  all  the  magistrate,  and 
may  be  placed  in  any  Townahip  in  thU    officer,  of  .tate  were  chosen  annuaUy  by 
Government,    where   there  is  or  may  be    the  General  Assembly;   by  the  new  char- 
defect  of  Church  Order.  ter,  the  appointment  of  the  governor,  Uen- 
IX.    And  finally,  it  i.  Ordered  and  Do-    tenant-governor,    secretary,    and    all    the 
dared  by  tliis  Court  and  the  Authority    officer,  of  the  admiralty,  wa.  vested  in  the 
thereof.  That  all  theae  foregoing  Orders  and    crown.    Under  the  old  charter,  the  govern 
Constitutions,  are  so  Fundamentally  e..cn-    nor  had  Utde  more  .hare  in  the  administra- 
tial  to  the  ju.t  Rights,  Liberties.  Common    tion  than  any  one  of  the  aadstant..    He  had 
good  and  special  end  of  this  Colony,  aa  that    the  power  of  calling  the  General  Court ;  but 
they   shaU    and   ought   to   be    invioUMe    he  could  not  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  diwolvo 
preserved.  It.    To  such  act.  the  vote  of  the  mnjor  part 
>  Dane'.  Digest  of  American  Law.  of  the  whole  court  wa.  neccaiy.    The 
»The  revolution  in  England  form,  an    governor   gave  commiadon.  to  civil  and 
epoch  in  American  history.    The  eflfect.  of    miUtaiy  officer. ;  but  all  such  offlcera  were 
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were  circumstances  of  party.  These  will  be  noticed  in  another  connection. 
The  modification,  though  retarding  in  some  degree  the  progress  of  the  col- 
onists, hail  the  effect  to  direct  their  attention,  with  an  increased  interest 
to  the  study  of  their  rights,  and  to  add  strength  to  previous  resolutions  in 
regard  to  their  defence.    The  spirit  of  intolerance,^  which  has  been  so  fre- 


elected  by  the  court.    Under  the  new  char-  with  the  charter,  should  be  in  force,  in  the 

ter,  there  was  to  be  an  annual  meeting  of  respectiye  colonies,  until  the  10th  of  Noyem- 

tlie  General  Court  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  her,  1692,  excepting  where  other  prorision 

JIaj;  but  the  GoTcmor  might  discretionally  should   be    made    by  act  of  assembly.— 

call  an  assembly  at  any  other  times,  and  H6lnu»*  Annals. 

9/d^aQTUj  prorogue,  and  dissolve  it,  at  pleas-        ^  The  spirit  manifested  by  William  Fenn^ 

ure.     Ko  act  of  goyemment  was  to  be  yalid  in  regard  to  legislation,  is  worthy  of  eqiecial 

without  his  consent.    He  had,  with  the  con-  notice.     He  seemed  to  lament  the  necessity 

aent  of  the  council,  the  sole  appointment  of  of  government,  and,  while  he  claimed  a 

all  nuUtaiy  officers,  and  of  aU  officers  be-  control  as  goyemor,  he  appeared  unwilling 

longing   to   the  courts  of  justice.    Other  to   admit  that  the  Uberties  of  the  people 

civil  officers  were  elected  by  the  two  houses ;  were  in  any  degree  abridged.     In  a  speech, 

but  the  governor  had  a  negative  on  the  delivered  April  1,  1700,  at  a  meeting  of  the 

dioice.    No  money  could  issue  out  of  the  Provincial    Council   of  Pennsylvania,    he 

treaaury,   but   by    his    warrant,    with  the  said: 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.    Under        '*  Friends,  Tho'  this  be  a  Colonic  of  19 

the  old  charter,  the  assistants  or  councillors  years  standing,  &  not  inferiour  to  anie  of  its 

were  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  the  free-  age,  yet  wee  have  much  to  do  to  establish 

men  in  the  colony ;  and  were  not  only,  with  its  constituon  &  Courts  of  Justice ;  there 

the  governor,  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  are  in  it  some  Laws  obsolete,  others  hurt- 

legisKature,    but   the    supreme    executive  fhll,  others  imperfect,  y*  will  need  improv- 

eourt   in    all  civil    and   criminal   causes,  m\  &  it  will  be  requisit  to  make  some  new 

excepting  those  cases  where,  by  the  laws,  ones ;  wee  cannot  go  to  slow  to  make,  nor 

sji  appeal  to  the  General  Court  was  allowed,  too  fast  to  execute  them  when  made,  & 

The  new  charter  provided  that,  on  the  Isst  y*  w*  diligence   &  discretion,  a  few  weU 

Wednesday  c^  liay,  annually,  twenty-eight  made  &  duly  executed,  will  better  ans'  y 

councillors  should  be  newly  chosen  by  the  ends  of  govemm*  yn  a  greater  bulk  unexe- 

General  Court  or  assembly.    The  represen-  cuted.     You    friends  are  y*  the  people's 

tatives,  under  the  old  charter,  were  elected  choice  &  my  Council ;  you'll  see  what  Laws 

by  freemen  only.    Under  the  new  charter,  are  fitt  to  be  Left  outt  &  what  to  be  made, 

every  fk^^holder  of  forty  shillings  sterling  &  you  w*  mee,  are  to  prepare  &  propose  ym. 

a  year  was  a  voter,  and  every  other  inhabi-  I  say  this  the  rather  becaus  of  a  false 

tant  who  had  forty  pounds  sterling  personal  notioa  some  have  gotty*  becaus  you  are  my 

estate.    The  new  charter  contained  nothing  Council  yrfor  you  are  not  y^  people's  repre- 

of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution.    With  the  sentatives.     The  ablest  men  have  always 

exception  of  Papists,  liberty  of  conscience,  been  chosen  to  be  of  y"  Council  to  prepare 

which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  first  char-  Laws,  k  y*  Assembly  to  consent  to  ym ; 

ter,  was  by  the  second  expressly  granted  to  wee  are  two  bodies  yet  but  One  power,  the 

alL    Writs  having  been  immediately  issued  one  prepares,  y*  other  consents.    Friends, 

(m   the   governor's    arrival,    the    General  If  in  the  Constituon  by  Charter,  there  be 

Court  met  on  the  Sth  of  June.    An  act  was  anie  thing  y*  Jarrs,  alter  itt ;  if  you  want  a 

then  passed,  declaring  that  all  the  laws  of  law  for  this  or  that,  prepare  itt ;  I  advise 

the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  you  not  to  trifle  w*   govern*.     I  wish  there 

colony  of  New  Plymouth,  not  being  repug-  were  no  need  of  anie,  but  since  Crimes  pre- 

Dant  Co  the  laws  of  England,  nor  inconsistent  vail  govrm*  is  mode  necessarie  by  man's 
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quently  charged  against  the  legislation  of  the  colonists,  will  be  consid- 
ered in  another  chapter,  where  party  issues  will  be  traced  to  their 
original  sources. 


de^^neraon ;  Itt's  not  an  end  bnt  a  means ;  Thereafter,  a  motion  being  made  by  a 

hee  y»  tliinks  itt  an  end  aims  at  profitt  to  member  of  Council,  that  they  might  have  a 

make  a  trade  on't.    Hee  who  thinks  itt  to  new  Charter :  Then  y*  pror  4  Got  aak*t 

to  be  a  means  understands  y*  true  end  of  whether   they   thought   the    Charter   was 

go▼erm^     Friends,   away  w*  all  pties,  &  LiTing,  dead  or  asleep;  is  it  vacated  by 

Look  on  yo'selves  &  what  is  good  for  all,  as  y*  act  of  Settlement,  or  in  what  state  is  itt. 

a  body  politick,   first  as  undr  y*  king  &  A   member   made    ans',  that  they   never 

Crown  of  England,  &  next  as  und'  me,  by  Look*t  on't  to  be  void  or  dead,  becans  att 

Lres  patent  from  y^  Crown.    Att  y*  lAte  Go'  Fletcher's  coming,  wee  made  a  salvo  of 

election  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  grieved  to  it  in  y*  assemblie  books,  4  another  aalvo  of 

hear  some  make  itt  a  matter  of  religion,  no  it  in  y*  frame  of  govrmt,  as  to  its  Ainda- 

its  humane    &   moral    relating   to   trade,  mentalls,  but  y*  Circumstantialla  of  itt  as 

traffique    &   publick   good,    consisting   in  to  time,  place  and  number,  and  rotation, 

virtue  &  justice ;  where  these  are  maintained  wee  could  not  reassume.    Our  bussines  now 

there  is  government  indeed.     Study  peace,  is  to  do  good,  y*  Go'  being  here  to  confirm 

&  be  att  unitie,  cy  y*  good  of  all,  &  I  desire  itt,  &  he  having  in  his  Charter,  power  U>  call 

to  see  mine  no  otherwise  than  in  y*  pub-  us  as  hee  pleases,  ye  manner  is  but  circnm- 

lick's  pirosperide.    The  last  Ass.  wee  made  stance,  the  meetting  is  essential ;  Letts  take 

2  Laws,  the  one  ag*  piracie,  y*  other  ag*  for-  what's  fitt  &  good  both  in  y*  charter  &  frame, 

bidden  trade.    I  hear  they  have  not  satt  &  Lett's  make  a  Constituton  y*  may  be  flmft 

easie  on  y*  backs  of  some,  but  I  hope,  wee  &  Lasting  to  us  &  ours ;  This  makes  no 

having  yrin  been  carcfull  of  England,  wee  breach  on  the  old  Laws,*  bnt  will  eonfixm 

shall  have  thanks  for  making  ym  before  what's  reasonable,  both  in  ym,  y*  charter  ft 

wee  had  orders  so  to  do,  and  after  so  manie  frvme. 

catumnie.   &   comphunte  wee  have  been  ^^^^  y   Gor   «ud:   The   act   of  .ct- 

Loaded  with,  I  hope  these  two  Law.  will  j^^  .erred  tlU  I  came,  now  Tm  come,  It 

in  «ome  degiee  wa.h  n.  clean  j   what  con-  Cannot  bind   me    aT  my   owne    act,    the 

cern.  mywlf  I  alio  Leaye  wt  you  to  Con-  ^^  .^  ^^^       ^^^  ^  ^          ,^  ^^ 

.idcr.    I  hare  been  now  19  year,  yo-  pror  ^^^^  ^^      acceptaon  of  it,  and  tho'  aome 

4  Governo',  &  have  att  my  chairge  main-  ^„j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^         ^^^  ^ 

tained  my  deputie,  qrby  I  have  much  wont-  ^^.^^^  j,  ^^^  ^^      p,^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

ed  my  ertate,  &  hope  itt  wiU  be  no  wonder  ^^  ^  j^  ^^^  ^^       ^^ 
to  any  to  hear  mee  make  this  Lection  of  itt 

Some  say  I  come  to  gett  monie  &  be  gone,  Therafter  y*  pror  &  Gor  resolved  y*  whole 

phapps  they  that  say  so,  wish  itt  so.    I  hope  members  of  Council  into  a  grand  Comittee, 

I  or  mine  shall  be  wt  you,  whUe  I  or  they  *»  meet  hora  tertia,  p.  m.,  to  read  y  Charter 

Live— The  disasters  of  my  absence  have  ^  *^fwn«  ^  govermn*,  &  to  keepwhafs  good 

been  mine  as  well  as  yours,  &  as  I'm  used  i«  either,  to  lay  aside  what's  inconvenient 

shall  make  suteable  returns.    I  have  lateUe  *  burdensome,  &  to  add  to  both  what  may 

two  packetts  fh)m  Whitehall,  an  original  &  ^>««*  "^i*  7*  Comon  good,  &  if  you  be  under 

a  duplicate ;  also  one  to  my  Cosen  Markham,  ^^7  doubt  Ue  solve  itt,   &  poent  to  mee 

&  two  from  Secrie  Vernon,  &  am  Com-  ^*»*  7^^  do  yrin  to-morrow  morning  for 

manded  by  y*  Lords  Justices  to  make  Laws  my  perusall. 

ag*  piracie  and  illegal  trade.    I  am  glad  wee  Adjourned  to  2*  April,  170O.^Minvtes  of 

have  prevented  their  Commands  in  doing  it  fj^^  rtovincidl  Council,  Vol.  i,  p.  568. 
before  they  came.** 
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COLONIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

Although  the  colonies  were  subjected  to  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain,  3'et  most  of  the  early  influences,  privileges,  restraints  and  institu- 
tions, established  around  them,  were  of  tlieir  own  choice  and  making. 
'NVliile  they  were  willing  to  avail  tliemselves  of  whatever  advantages  the 
mother  countr^r  could  extend  to  them,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  reject  what 
their  judgment  could  not  approve,  when  proposed  for  their  adoption ;  and 
their  distance  ftom  all  civilized  nations  was  a  circumstance  favoring 
exemption  from  home  rule,  and  stimulating  that  tree  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  in  the  discussion  of  their  rights,  which  soon  began  to 
give  them  new  traits  of  character,  and  which  have  been  continued  to  their 
descendants. 

Diversity  of  privileges,  of  interests,  and  of  experience,  was  secured  to 
them  in  the  different  forms  in  which  Great  Britain  extended  her  laws  and 
protection  to  the  different  colonics.  The  form  of  each  became  the  study  of 
all  the  others,  and  the  results  of  each  were  separate,  exhibiting  the  true 
causes  of  success  or  of  failure. 

The  governments  originally  formed  in  the  different  colonies^  were  of  three 
kinds,  namely,  the  provincial,  the  proprietary,  and  the  charter.' 

1.  The  provincial  govemmenta  had  no  fixed  constitution,  but  derived  all 
their  authority  from  commissions  issued  from  time  to  time  by  th*^  crown. 
They  were  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  A  governor  and  council 
were  appointed,  and  these  were  invested  with  general  executive  powers,  and 
were  authorized  to  convene  a  general  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
freeholders  and  planters  of  the  province.  The  assembly  was  the  lower  and 
the  council  the  upper  house.  The  governor  was  invested  with  a  veto  power 
upon  all  their  proceedings,  and  had  the  power  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  them. 
The  legislature  had  power  to  make  all  local  laws  and  ordinances  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  England.  Under  this  form  of  government,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  were  governed  as  provinces,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
Revolution ;  and  some  of  them  had  been  so  governed  from  an  early  period 
of  their  settlement. 


1  The  colotij  of  Yirginia  WM  the  eftrliett  Carolina,    in    1663;    the    colony    of  New 

in  its  origin,  being  aettied   in    1606.    The  Jersey,  in  1664 ;   the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 

colony  of  Plymouth  (united  with  Massa^  rania,  in  16S1 ;  the  colony  of  Delaware,  in 

chusetta  inl692)wa«  aetUed  in  1620;  the  16S2;    the    colony    of   Georgia,    in    1732. 

colony    of   Massachusetts,    in     1628 ;    the  These  dates  refer  to  permanent  settlements 

colony  of  New  Hampshire,   in   1629 ;  the  made  under  distinct  and  organized  govern- 

colony  of  Maryland,  in  1632 ;  the  colony  of  nients,  and  not  to  the  earlier  and  discoa* 

Connecticut,  in  1635 ;  the  colony  of  Rhode  nected  settlements  of  the  colonies. 
Island,  in  1686 ;  the  colony  of  New  York, 

in  1662;  tlie  colonics  of  North  and  South  »  See  "Republic  United  States" 
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2.  The  proprietary  governments  were  grants  by  letters-patent,  from  the 
crown,  to  one  or  more  persons,  as  proprietary  or  proprietaries,  conveying 
to  them  not  only  the  right  of  the  soil,  but  also  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment within  the  territory  so  granted,  in  the  nature  of  feudatory  principalities 
or  dependent  royalties ;  possessing  within  their  own  domains  nearly  the  same 
authority  which  the  crown  possessed  in  the  provincial  governments,  subject, 
however,  to  the  control  of  the  king.    The  governor  was  appointed  by  the 
proprietary  or  proprietaries,  and  the  legislature  was  organized  and  convened 
according  to  his  or  their  pleasure.    The  executive  functions  and  preroga- 
tives were  exercised  by  him  or  them,  either  personally  or  by  the  governor, 
for  the  time  being.    At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  only  three  governments 
existed  in  this  form,  namely,  Mar3'land,  held  by  Lord  Baltimore,  as 
proprietary,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  held  by  William  Penn,  as 
proprietarj'. 

3.  Charter  governments  were  political  corporations,  created  by  letters- 
patent,  which  conferred  on  the  grantees  and  their  associates  the  soil  within 
their  territorial  limits,  and  all  the  high  powers  of  legislative  government. 
The  charters  contained  a  fundamental  constitution  for  the  colony,  distribut- 
ing the  powers  of  government  into  three  great  departments, — legislative, 
executive  and  judicial, — providing  for  the  mode  in  which  these  powers 
should  ]>e  vested  and  exercised.  The  charter  governments  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  were  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut. 

It  was  a  remark  of  the  late  Judge  Story,  that  '^  notwithstanding  these  dif- 
ferences in  their  original  and  actual  political  organization,  the  colonies,  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  most  respects,  enjo3'ed  the  same 
general  rights  and  privileges."  Although  we  may  not  dissent  from  this 
general  remark,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  differences  are  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  be  noticed  as  distinct  and  separate  causes ;  and  though 
their  effects  may  have  been  blended  in  a  common  experience,  we  cannot  but 
regard  them  as  sources  of  different  results,  and,  as  such,  leading  in  some 
degree  to  diversity  of  character. 

The  provincial  govemm^ent  was  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  crown, 
transfeiTcd  at  pleasure  from  an  island  to  the  continent,  without  any  guar- 
antee as  to  favor  or  permanency. 

The  proprietary  government  gave  an  interest  in  the  soil,  but  that  interest 
was  secured  to  individuals,  and  the  relations  between  the  people  and  the 
proprietaries  were  those  of  dependence. 

The  charter  government  was  a  division  of  powers  between  two  great  par- 
ties according  to  fixed  conditions,  each  party  having  certain  defined  and 
reserved  rights,  the  subordinate  government  being  independent  onl}*  under  a 
constitution. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  these  forms  of  government  there  are  three  di»- 
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tlnct  degrees  of  liberty ;  and  yet  the  scale  is  graduated  to  a  common  head,— 
the  British  crown, — and  to  which  all  acknowledged  their  allegiance. 

*^  In  all  of  these,**  says  Judge  Story,  "  express  provision  was  made  that 
all  subjects  and  their  children  inhabiting  in  the  colonies  should  be  deemed 
natural-born  subjects,  and  should  enjoj  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
thereof.  In  all  of  them  the  common  law  of  England,  as  far  as  it  was  appli- 
cable to  their  situation,  was  made  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence."  Not 
that  the  entire  system  was  introduced  into  any  one  colony,  but  only  such 
portions  of  it  as  each  found  adapted  to  its  own  wants,  and  were  applicable 
to  its  own  situation.    Of  this  each  colony  judged  for  itself. 

It  is  further  remarked  by  the  same  author,  that  **  although  the  colonies 
had  a  common  origin  and  common  right,  and  owed  a  common  allegiance, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  all  of  them  were  British  subjects,  they  had  no  direct 
political  connection  with  each  other.  £ach  colony  was  independent  of  the 
others,  and  there  was  no  confederacy  or  alliance  between  them.  They  were 
excluded  from  all  political  connection  with  foreign  nations,  and  they 
followed  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  parent  country  in  peace  and  war. 
Still,  the  colonists  were  not  wholly  alien  to  each  other.  On  the  contrar}-, 
they  were  fellow-subjects,  and,  for  many  purposes,  one  people.  Every  colo- 
nist had  a  right,  if  he  pleased,  in  any  other  colony,  to  trade  therewith,  and 
to  inherit  and  hold  lands  therein." 

Having  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  principles,  the  inquiries  still  remain 
to  be  pursued, — In  what  way,  and  by  what  means,  were  these  principles 
applied  by  the  colonists,  and  what  were  their  natural  or  legitimate  results  ? 
These  subjects  are  yet  to  be  considered. 


PERIODS  OF  PARTY— RESULTS  OF  PARTY  PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  much  with  parties  as  it  is  with  men, — ^they  have  their  distinctive 
principles,  periods  of  thought,  periods  of  development,  periods  of  action, 
periods  of  failure,  and  periods  of  success.  Whatever  is  true  is  successful  or 
progressive ;  whatever  is  just  is  permanent  or  certain.  Every  period  of 
development  is  limited  or  extended  according  to  the  nature  or  magnitude  of 
the  truth  to  be  made  manifest,  and  is  closed  by  results  which  are  recognized 
by  a  common  judgment,  and  incorporated  into  a  common  experience. 

As  every  period  is  characterized  by  its  peculiar  events  and  opinions,  it  is 
foand  to  be  marked  by  corresponding  and  systematic  esdeavors.  Its  plans 
are  matured,  tested  and  completed ;  and,  as  representative  men  are  to  be 
seen  in  individuals,  representative  parties  may  be  found  in  conununities. 

Parties  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  but  progressive  in  their  action,— 
organizing  and  reorganizing  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  new  wants,  or  the 
adoption  of  new  truths.  The  church  has  its  periods  of  reformation,  correct- 
ing abuses  and  reconstructing  creeds ;  but  the  principles  of  religion  remain 
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the  same.  Science  stands  like  a  mountain  of  truth,  to  be  leyelled  and 
applied  to  the  condition  of  man  by  the  schools  of  intellect,  each  haying  its 
periods  and  generations  of  paHisan  activity.  Governments  have  their  periods 
of  activit}',  either  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  absolutism,  or  the  benefits  of 
freedom ;  while  the  principles  of  Democracy  remain  unchanged.  Industry 
has  its  questions  of  protection ;  commerce  its  questions  of  extension ;  terri- 
tory its  questions  of  control  or  division ;  and  currency^  its  complicated  ques- 
tions of  adjustment ; — each  interest,  and  each  question  of  every  interest, 
requiring  a  particular  period  for  asserting  fundamental  principles,  for  expeiv 
imental  demonstration,  and  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  party .^ 

The  improvement  of  man  does  not  imply  a  change  of  nature,  nor  does 
progress  necessarily  indicate  a  change  of  principle.  The  same  principle 
admits  of  numberless  applications ;  the  same  idea  is  continued,  and  placed  in 
new  and  instructive  relations.  As  the  generations  of  men  maiic  the  periods 
of  a  race,  so  the  tests  of  experience  mark  the  periods  of  mind. 

The  events  of  life,  whether  of  a  private  or  of  a  public  nature,  are  to  be 
classified,  and  considered  as  illustrative  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  according  as 
they  are  shaped  by  a  sound  judgment,  in  view  of  a  common  good,  or  by  a 
reckless  habit,  guided  by  no  motive  above  that  of  a  sordid  interest  *  or  a 
passive  indifference.  Where  wisdom  prevails,  society  is  elevated  or  advanced  ; 
where  folly  or  ignorance  rules,  society  becomes  depressed  or  degraded. 
Reference  is  not  made  to  individual  examples,  nor  to  limited  periods  of  time, 
but  to  the  prevalent  habits  of  a  people,  by  which  they  become  characterized 
through  successive  and  uninterrupted  generations.  Without  a  general  suc- 
cess, decay  is  certain ;  without  a  greater  regard  for  truth  than  error,  advance 
is  impossible.  A  community  thrives  and  prospers  by  its  industry  and 
frugality,  or  it  becomes  weakened  or  ruined  by  its  idleness  and  shameless 
neglect  of  duty.  A  nation  increases  its  power  by  the  adoption  of  Just  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  becomes  respected ;  or  it  falls  by  following  the 
counsels  of  imbecile  rulers,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  misrule  and  the  object 
of  contempt. 

It  is  thus  with  political  parties.  Although  they  are  formed  to-day,  aa  it 
were,  of  men  of  similar  views,  sympathies,  tendencies  of  disposition  and  of 
mind,  they  have  their  perpetual  succession.'^    They  are  not  to  be  considered 


1  *<Humui  power,*  says  Baron  Humboldt,  or,  at  least,  exercises  such  modif^ng  in- 

**can  only  manifest  itself  in  anyone  period,  fluences  that  the  external  pressure  of  cir- 

in  one  way,  but  it  can  infinitely  modify  this  cumstances  can  procure  no  other." — The 

manifestation ;  at  any  ^ven  epoch,  there-  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government^  p.  19S. 

fore,   it   betrays    a    single    and  one-sided  ^  it  is  a  remark  of  Bancroft,  that  "  The 

aspect,  but  in  a  series  of  different  periods  contest  of  parties  is  the  struggle,  not  be- 

these    combine   to    giye   the   image  of  a  tween  persons,  but  between  ideas ;  and  the 

wonderfiil  multiformity.     Every  preceding  abiding  sympathy  of  nations  is  never  won 

condition  of  things  is  either  the  complete  and  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  controlling  princi- 

sufficient  cause  of  that  which  succeeds  it,  pies  of  the  age." — ^U.  S.  Vol.  hi,  p.  822. 
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as  transitory  combinations  in  respect  to  particular  qnestions  of  polity  or 
interest, — of  a  certain  people  in  a  particular  age, — ^bnt  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  fundamental  principles.  Party  is  not  without  its  pedigree ; 
and  the  occasional  departures  from  great  immutable  principles  afford  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  These  distinctions  are  given  in  a 
former  chapter. 

As  political  parties  are  formed  with  distinct  and  direct  regard  to  measures 
of  national  tendency  and  results,  they  should  be  tried  by  a  standard  of  cor- 
responding extent,  embracing  principles  which  comprehend  the  causes  and 
indicate  the  conditions  of  things.  Party  measures,  designed  for  national 
advancement,  sometimes  require  long  periods  of  time  for  development. 
Prejudices  are  to  be  overcome,  interests  adjusted,  opinions  revised,  and  new 
habits  of  thought  and  practice  tested  and  established.  All  this  is  the  slow 
work  of  time ;  and  to  be  persuaded  that  such  a  process  is  constantly  going 
on  among  the  people,  it  is  only  necessary  to  review  the  events  and  opinions 
of  the  past,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  present.  The  inquirer  will 
not  only  see  great  changes  of  opinion,  but  will  discover  that  principles  always 
remain  the  same.  He  will  find  that  party,  like  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
Bonnds  the  globe,  and  visits  its  surface  with  every  degree  of  power,  from  the 
gentle  zephyr  to  the  fhrious  tempest,  has  its  fixed  laws  and  boundaries.  The 
same  law  that  vibrates  the  strings  of  the  ^olian  lyre  prostrates  the  forest ; 
the  same  vital  element  that  affords  life  to  the  invisible  mite  is  alike  indis- 
pensable  to  the  man.  ' 

THE  POLITICAL  PARTIES  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

In  reviewing  the  political  parties  of  the  colonies,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  their  peculiar  relations.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  study  cannot 
he  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not  attempted  to  analyze  historically 
the  colonial  events  and  measures  of  America.  Though  these  remarks  must 
be  general,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  every 
reader  to  classify  and  apply  the  facts  afforded  by  history.  When  facts  are 
but  slightly  and  imperfectly  recorded  by  the  historian,  it  is  more  profitable 
to  select  such  for  illustration  and  instruction,  with  a  distinct  standard  of 
principle  in  view,  than  to  vex  and  fatigue  the  mind  with  disconnected  details, 
which  mean  nothing  and  teach  nothing.^ 

1  The  intelligent  author  c^  "  Rule  amd  were  in  general  situated  at  a  distance  from 
Mundt  of  the  EngUth  in  Awurica"*  has  each  other,  haying  at  first  little  or  no  con- 
cluded to  the  "waat  of  continuity"  in  nection,  either  political,  social  or  commer- 
American  Colonial  History.  He  says:  "The  cial,  among  themselves,  and  deriving  but 
eariy  settlemenU  made  by  the  English  in  trifling  assistance,  and  less  protection,  from 
America  were  effected  either  by  mdividual  the  mother  country.  They  grew  up  into 
speculators  or  associated  companies.    They  powerftd  colonies,  in  neglect  and  obscurity, 


1 


/ 
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The  principles  of  the  colonists,  and  the  events  of  their  emigration,  have 
been  briefly  considered ;  and  the  inquiry  now  arises, — In  what  way  their 
principles  were  practically  applied,  and  by  what  means  their  institutions  were 
gradually  established,  and  permanently  sustained?  In  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  led  to  people  the  New  World  by  the  spirit  of  Democ- 
racy, the  reader  will  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  that  they  were  animated 
and  encouraged  by  the  same  spirit  in  the  wilderness.  In  this  he  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Although  the  Puritans  could  not  divest  themselves  of  human- 
ity, nor  free  themselves  from  that  diversity  of  disposition  which  is  incident 
to  all  society,  however  limited,  yet  they  were  placed  in  position  as  a  dominant 
party,  and  were  enabled  to  control  the  results  of  an  independent  Judgment, 
and  to  direct  them  in  channels  of  their  own  choice,  and  shaped  to  ends  of 
their  own  conception.  As  their  numbers  were  insignificant  at  the  beginning, 
they  were  viewed  indifferently  as  subjects,  though  with  sufiicient  concern  to 
require  from  them  one-fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  that  they  should  find ;  and, 
as  a  security  rather  that  the  crown  might  share  with  them  a  portion  of  their 
profits,  though  in  no  way  to  be  held  for  their  losses,  they  were  required  to 
be  true  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  acts  of  Parliament.  They  were 
regarded  as  troublesome  levellers, — a  faction  of  heretics, — and  were  in  no 
respect,  for  a  single  moment,  counted  as  a  party,  or  the  nucleus  of  a  party 
to  control  the  nation.  They  were  going  where  they  could  neither  make 
allies  for  power,  nor  converts  for  influence.  As  for  themselves,  in  view  of 
the  established  church,  no  subjects  could  stand  worse ;  and  government 
indulged  in  no  serious  hopes  that  they  would  ever  become  better.^  Their 
professions  of  principle  were  looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  delusive  assump- 
tions, and  their  untiring  zeal  as  the  infection  of  Satan.  Hence,  the  frurther 
removed,  the  safer  for  the  faithfhl.  Nevertheless,  this  insignificant  band 
represented  the  Democratic  Party  of  Great  Britain ; — ^not  its  interests,  but 
its  principles;  not  its  subserviency,  but  its  independence.  The  colonists 
were  party-men  in  England  ;  they  did  not  cease  to  be  party-men  in  Amer- 
ica.'   As  they  brought  with  them  no  important  interests  to  defend,  they 


with  a  rapidity  and  vigor  that  astoniBhed  their    details,  to  be  either  interestiiig  or 

Europe.    They  were  without  precedent  in  instructiye.** 

the  prerious  annals  of  England,  and  the  ^  '^  I  had  rather  live  like  a  hermit  in  the 

political  agitation  of  the  public  mind  in  the  forest,"  said  King  James,  **  than  be  a  king 

present  state  unhappily  afforded  no  oppor-  over  such  a  people  as  the  pack  of  Puritans 

tunity  for  establishing  their  relation  on  a  are  that  oyerrules  the  lower  House." 

proper  foundation,  or  arrang^g  a  consistent  <  It  is  not  deemed  necessary,  in  these 

and  uniform  plan   for  tlieir  government,  general    remarks    to    make    a   distinction 

The  accounts  we  have  of  them,  therefore,  between  those  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  and 

are  detached,  and  their  interest  is  destroyed  those  who  settled  at  Massachussets  Bay. 

for  want  of  continuity.    Every  plantation  Although  difibrent  in  station  and  means, 

has  had  its  annalist ;  but  the  narratives  are  most  of  them  were  of  the  same  political 

too  local,  too  minute,  and  too  similar  in  views. 
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employed  their  mental  energies  in  fortif3'ing  their  principles.    As  they 
looked  to  no  Parliament  for  protection,  they  feareil  no  Pai*liamcnt  for 
restraint.    They  were  alone,  and,  at  the  beginning,  united ;  and  yet  in  no 
degree   did  they  abandon  their  habits  of  pai*ty  vigilance,  or  lessen  their 
spirit  of  party  jealousy.     Separated  and  essentially  freed  fh}m  the  iron 
control  of  a  powerful  government  sustained  by  a  powerful  party,  the}' 
erected  a  new  standard  of  advancement,  by  immediately  reducing  their 
principles  to  practice,  and  by  establishing  and  occupying  new  outposts,  to 
guard  their  rights  against  fiiture  dangers.    Relieved  from  the  crushing 
weight  of  arbitrary  power,  they  were  able  to  stand  upright  before  their 
Maker  in  their  native  strength,  and  to  study  with  a  manly  spirit  the 
grandeur  of  their  new  position,  and  to  realize  those  expanding  views  which 
truth  inspires  and  freedom  permits.    Placed  in  new  relations,  new  objects 
were  presented  for  contemplation;  laboring  in  unincumbered  positions, 
enlarged  obligations  imposed  new  duties.      Withdrawn  from  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  a  ponderous  monarchy,  and  sheltered  from  the  glare 
of  royalty,  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  to  look  upon  the  simple 
framework  of  Democracy,  and  to  study  with  uninterrupted  composure  its 
foundations,  its  columns  of  support,  its  braces,  its«ymmetry,  its  beauties  and 
its  wants.    Exempted  from  the  pressure  of  the  Courts  of  High  Commission, 
and  fit>m  the  sleepless  eye  of  a  Bishops'  Bench,  they  could  now  study  the 
prophets  with  boldness,  and  the  apostles  with  unrestrained  devotion.    Their 
church,  now  placed  upon  a  hill,  and  viewed  away  from  the  dim  cathedral- 
light  of  power  and  ceremon}^,  appeared  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  the  broad 
sun-light  of  heaven, — ^presenting  new  aspects  of  truth,  and  familiar  truths 
in  new  relations  of  sublimity.    Endowed  with  different  capacities,  and  blessed 
by  attainments  varying  in  degree  and  kind ;  representing  different  races, 
nations,  habits  and  motives ;  placed  in  new  points  of  observation,  and  left  to 
the  free  exercise  of  their  reflective  faculties, — ^it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
of  the  colonists  should  think  more  and  fesl  less,  while  others  would  feel  more 
and  think  less,  and  thus  begin  a  new  line  of  division,  and  manifest  still  the 
spirit  of  party  iiv  adjusting  new  issues,  or  in  the  new  application  of  acknowl- 
edged principles.     Such  a  result  was  natural ;  and,  when  viewed  in  reference 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  their  condition,  their  wants  and  their  hopes,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  their  greatest  source  of  safety,  their  surest  means 
of  progress.    As  their  relation  to  Great  Britain  was  still  one  of  a  party 
nature,  and  they  were  liable  to  the  inroads  of  flirther  emigration,  their  party 
discipline,  within  their  narrow  circle,  became,  of  necessity,  not  only  of  the 
strictest  kind,  but  in  its  nature  exclusive.     In  them  intolerance  became  a 
virtue, — an  imperative  condition  of  existence.     That  is,  they  could  permit 
no  habits,  no  opinions,  no  discussions,  but  such  as  were  safe,  for  them  in 
their  critical  and  unfortifled  position.    To  have  conceded  less  would  have 
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been  difficult ;  to  have  conceded  more,  dangerous.^  Such  was  their  judg- 
ment. They  commenced  by  making  sure  a  democratic  platform,  and  within 
its  limits  they  were  ready  for  labor  and  for  action.  Here  they  desired  to 
stop,  that  they  might  build  up  to  the  standard  which  they  had  already 
erected.  They  had  no  time  for  change,  or  for  mental  contest  among  them- 
selves. They  were  sufficiently  agreed  to  be  united  in  their  chief  purposes, 
and  content  to  be  controlled  by  a  compact  that  secured  to  them  equal  rights 
and  equal  privileges.  Democracy  was  to  be  preserved,  rooted,  cultivated 
and  strengthened,  so  that  it  might  be  applied  to  more  extended  interests, 
and  be  employed  to  open  new  sources  of  light  and  influence.^ 
It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  note  the  distinction  to  be  observed 


1  "  The  character  and  edacation  of  the  had  equal  rights ;  and  a  less  strict  disciplme 

leading  men,  both  of  Plymouth  and  Massa-  than    was  adopted  towards  strangers  and 

chusetts,  was  such  as  to  fit  them  for  the  intruders  would  have  subjected  the  infant 

enterprise  which  they  undertook, — to  form  colony  to  confusion  and  misrule,  if  not  to 

a  religious  and  political  society,  founded  in  an  entire  overthrow."— SnMf/bnf*  ifoM., 

the  equal  rights  of  men,  and  in  obedience  p^  81. 

to    Grod   as   their  supreme  law*giTer  and        '  The  horror  of  toleration  in  the  early 

gOTemor.  Their  distinguishing  trait  of  char-  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  hardly 

acter  was  a  sacred  regard  for  divine  revela-  to  be  limited.    Bossuet,  in  France,  the  illus- 

tion,  united  with  the  conviction  that  civU  trious  champion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

government  was  essential  to  social  order  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  London,  the 

and  justice.    But  republican  or  democratic  English  Presbyterian  clergy  in  their  official 

principles   were    recognized   in  their  full  papers, — aU  were  violently  opposed  to  the 

extent    The  whole  body  of  the  freemen  introduction  of  a  '*  sinful  and  ungodly  tol- 

were  to  choose  magistrates,  and  make  the  eration   in   matters    of    religion."      "  My 

laws  in  person,  or  by  their  deputies ;  and  judgment,"  said  the  moderate  Baxter,  **  I 

every  attempt  to  evade  this  principle  was  have  always  freely  made  known.    I  abhor 

early  opposed  and  suppressed.    Their  zeal  unlimited  liberty,  or  toleration  of  all."  The 

for  religion,  and  for  the  support  of  Chris-  distinguished  Edwards,  who  lived  at  a  later 

tianity,  was  generally  wisely  tempered  by  period,   said,    **  Toleration' will  make  the 

their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  an<^  of  kingdom  a  chaos,  a  Babel,  another  Amster- 

the    importance  of  civil  authority.     The  dam,  a  Sodom,  an  Egypt,  a  Babylon.     Tol- 

condition    of    their    native    country   had  eration  is  the  grand  work  of  the  devil,  his 

served  to  prepare  them  to  be  political  as  master-piece  and  chief  engine  to  uphold 

well  as  religious  guides.     Brewster,  Brad-  his  tottering  kingdom.     It  is  the  most  com- 

ford,  Winslow  and  Prence,  of  Plymouth,  pendious,  ready,  sure  way  to  destroy  all 

and  Winthrop,  Bellingham,  Ludlow,  Pud-  religion,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  aU  evil, 

ley,  Nowell,  Pelham,  Pynchon  and  Brad-  It  is  a  more  transcendent,    catholic  and 

street,  were  qualified,  fW>m  their  knowledge  Aindamental  evil.    As  original  sin  is  the 

and  experience,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  civil  fVmdamental  sin,  having  the  seed  and  spawn 

government.     If  they  differed,  in  some  of  of  all  sins  in  it,  so  toleration  hath  all  errors 

their  enactments  and  policy,  from  the  old  in  it,  and  aU  evils." — See  Verplanck*s  Dis- 

governments  of  Europe,  it  was  not  through  courses,  pp.  23,  24.     Surrounded  by  such 

ignorance  or  fanaticism,  but  from  a  refer-  an  atmosphere  in  the  world  of  mind,   a 

>  ence  to  their  peculiar  situation,  and  from  a  community  more  tolerant  than  the  colonists 

supreme  regard  to  the  divine  authority.     All  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  external 

the  freemen  were  on  a  level,  and,  therefore,  pressure  of  the  spirit  of  control. 
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between  the  conservative  principle  and  the  conservative  party.  The  con- 
servative principle  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  growth — growth  of  every  kind* 
It  is  the  union  or  concentration  of  parts  which  belong  together,  and  which 
make  a  perfect  whole.  The  great  error  of  the  conservative  party  consists 
in  the  miHapplication  of  the  conservative  principle.  To  limit,  when  extension 
is  demanded,  to  Be  silent,  when  silepce  is  treason ;  and  to  withdraw  or  turn 
back,  when  progressive  action  is  needed.^  In  Democracy,  this  principle 
leads  to  the  maturity  of  measures,  which  in  themselves  are  of  a  progressive 
nature,  each  measure  requiring  a  particular  period  for  development  or  com* 
pletion.  It  protects  individual  rights  against  conventional  control ;  it  pro- 
tects the  town  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state ;  it  protects  the  state 
against  t^e  nation, — and  the  nation  against  the  world.  It  protects  experi- 
mental measures  against  premature  judgment,  and  private  interests  ft'om  the 
abyss  bt  public  indifTerence.  As  the  spirit  of  progress  is  the  natural  barrier 
to  consolidation,  it  is  the  abuse  of  this  principle  which  leads  to  it.  While  it 
tends  to  unite  the  parts  in  their  natural  harmony,  in  particular  things,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  progress  which  recognizes  a  sj'stem  of  which  all  these  things  are 
but  partQ.  Applied  with  judgment,  it  becomes  a  maturing  process ;  when 
adopted  as  a  leading  principle,  it  reduces  the  parts,  and  fails  to  produce  a 
perfect  whole. 

The  banning  and  the  slow  growth  of  the  American  colonies  discover 
every  variety  of  circumstance  and  character  necessary  to  a  causative  diver- 
sity, and  in  these  may  be  found  all  those  elements  of  humanity  which  lead 
to  party  formations,  and  tend  to  develop  the  true  sources  of  national  success. 
It  required  but  little  of  the  learning  of  Lord  Bacon  to  enjoin  patience  on 
"  all  who  would  plant  colonies ;  **  but,  to  understand  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  their  fluctuating  growth,  would  seem  to  demand  the  aid  of  his  genius. 

Virginia  and  Massachusetts  have  been  aptly  designated  as  the  mothers  of 
States.  This  signiflcant  appellation  is  not  without  truth ;  and  it  becomes 
a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry,  in  what  respect  and  in  what  degree  it  is  an 
instructive  one.  With  various  motives,  and  under  various  impelling  influ- 
ences, the  people  of  Virginia  extended  their  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee.^  The  intolerance  of  Massachusetts  helped  the  growth  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony;   banished  Williams  to  become  the  founder  of  Rhode 


^  The  errrora  of  the  two  greftt  parties  are  Whhont  any  reference  to  the  particular 

thns  defined  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  in  application  of  this  remark,  it  affords  some 

f     speaking  of  the  Whigs   (Democrats)    and  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  errors  of 

Tories  of  England,  says, — "Both  (parties)  the  Democratic  party  and  the  errors  of  the 

saw  their  errors.     The  tones  stopped  short  Conserratire  party,  so  far  as  they  may  be 

in  the  pursuit  of  a  bad  principle.      The  classified. 

Whigs  reformed  the  abuse  of  a  good  one,"  ^  Bancroft,  Tol.  it,  p.  16S. 
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Island  ;^  diverted  Davenport,  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  to  Quinnipiac,'  where 
Connecticut  was  commenced ;  and  sent  Wheelwright,  who  was  excluded  for 


1  Roger  Williams  arrived  in  America  on  LLD.,  Worcester  Mass., — in  1871,   con- 

the  5th  of  February,   ICdO — 81.     lie  was  tains    the    following    interesting    passage: 

settled  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Salem  **  Religious  liberty  in  America  was  estab- 

and  at  Plymouth.     He  was  soon  accused  of  lished  by  Roger  Williams  and  his  associates, 

heresies,  and  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  Roger  Williams  was  born  in  Wales  in  1599, 

appear  before  the  General  Court,  at  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Oxford  University  under 

In  July,  1685,  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  the  patronage  of   Sir  Edward  Coke.     He 

Court,  he  was  charged  as  liaving  uttered  the  came  to  America,  landing  at  Boston,  Feb- 

following   **  dangerous  opinions,*'  namely :  ruary,  1681.    He  was  banished  from  Mass- 

"  That  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  punish  aclmsetts  on  account  of  his  sentiments  on 

the  breach  of  the  first  table,  otherwise  than  religious  fVeedom  in  Octo.  iqqs.    He  fled 

in  such  cases  as  did  disturb  the  civil  peace ;  out  of  the  jurisdiction  to  Naragansett  Bay, 

2,  That  he  ought  not  to  tender  an  oath  to  and  established  a  settlement  there,  which  he 

an  unregenerate  man ;  8,  That  a  man  ought  called    Providence.      In    1689  he  formed 

not  to  pray  with  such,  though  wife,  child,  there  a  Baptist  Church,  the  first  in  America. 

&c. ;    4,  That  a  man  ought  not  to  give  He  inculcated  the  great  doctrine, — 'That 

thanks  after  the  sacrament,  nor  after  meat,  civil  rulers  had  no  power  or  authority  io 

&c."    These    dangerous    opinions   excited  proscribef   enjoin    or    regulate,    religions 

much  feeling,  and  elicited  much  discussion ;  belief.'    This   doctrine  is  now  recognized 

and  the  result  was  a  vote  of  banishment,  at  throughout   the    United   States.      Thomas 

a  meeting  of  the  Court  held  in  October  of  Jefferson    was   appointed  Chairman  of  a 

the  same  year.    The  sentence  was  in  these  Committee  in  the  Continental  Congress  of 

terms:    "Whereas   Mr.   Roger  Williams,  1776,  to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 

one  of  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Salem,  ence.     He  reported  that  wonderful  docu- 

hath    broached  and   divulged   divers   new  ment  which  was  adopted  by  Congress,  July 

and  dangerous  opinions  against  the  author-  4,   1776.     When  President  of  the  United 

ity  of  magistrates,  and  also  writ  letters  of  States,    he  was  asked  where  he  got  his 

defamation,  both   of  the  magistrates  and  notions  of  liberty^  equality,  and  independ- 

churches  here,  and  that  before  any  con  vie*  ence,  contained  in  the  declaration?    He  an- 

tion,  and  yet  maintaineth  the  same  without  swered,  from  a  little  Baptist  Church  in  the 

any  retraction;  it  is  therefore  orderd  that  vicinity    of    Monticello.      Every    Baptist 

the  said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depart  out  of  Church  is  a  pure  democracy, — ^where  all 

this  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks  now  next  have  equal  rights  in  voting  and  regulating 

ensuing,  which  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it  their  affairs.    They    choose    their   pastor 

shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  and  two  of  without    the    interference    of    any   other 

the  magistrates  to  send  him  to  some  place  power.'* 

out  of  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any  3  A  new  company  for   emigration   was 

more  without  license  from  the  Court.**    He  formed  in  England  in  the  year  1686,  chiefly 

became  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.— See  through  tiie  efforts  of  Theophilus  Eaton, 

Winihrop,  Vol.  i,  pp.  151—171.  John   Davenport,    and   Edward  Hopkins. 

In  a  letter  of  the  late  Gov.  Dorb,  of  R.  They  appear  to  have  determined,  before 

I.,  to  the  author,  in  1858,  he  says, — * 'Roger  leaving  England,  on  no  particular  place  for 

Williams  was  the  Father  of  American  De-  settiement ;  but  sailed  for  Massachusetts, 

mocracy,  and  the  first  in  all  time  to  pro-  and  arrived  June  26,  1687,  reserving  the 

mnlgate  the  true  doctrine  of  entire  religious  selection  of  a  place  of  abode  till  after  their 

liberty, — not   toleration,  which  implies  a  arrival.    Inducements  were  held  out  to  the 

superior  and  a  right  to  persecute."    An-  company  to  fix  their  residence  in  Boston, 

other  letter  to  the  aathoi)  from  Isaac  Davis,  and,  likewise,  to  unite  with  the  original 
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his  dangerous  heresies  of  non-conformity,  to  begin  a  settlement  at  the  falls 
ofSquamscot, — ^the  germ  of  New  Hampshire.^ 

Thus  it  will  be  found  that  party  s|>irit,  in  its  extreme  acts  of  exclusion,  is 
not  without  lis  benefits ;  and  while  one  principle  is  fortified  and  sustained  by 
unity,  another  maj'  be  equally  promoted  by  discord  and  diversity.  Bigotrj- 
is  not  alone  to  be  found  in  the  established  church,  nor  in  the  religious 
world.  It  is  an  element  of  character  inharmoniously  developed  in  the 
human  mind,  more  or  less  in  all  the  departments  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
It  may  be  termed  an  isolated  consciousness  of  self  appreciation  without 
regard  to  facts  or  the  convictions  of  other  minds.  The  bigot  is  not  so 
indolent  as  Cowper  would  make  him,  nor  so  insignificant  as  represented  by 
Pope.    AGC(»rdlng  to  the  former, 

*'  To  ibUow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  e/ec,  is  easier  than  to  think." 

While  the  latter,  unwilling  to  recognize  the  importance  of  orthodox  zeal, 

says, 

"Por  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  sealots  fl^; 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

The  Christian,  the  infidel,  the  pagan,  may  be  a  bigot,  but  the  character, 
though  more  consistent  with  some  creeds  than  others, — is  not  necessarily 
derived  from  any  particular  faith. 

If  the  settlement  of  a  vast  continent  were  surrendered  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  the  social  principle,  and  made  to  depend  uix>n  the  harmony  of 
views,  it  is  obviously  certain  that  it  could  never  be  accomplished.  All  dis- 
senters would  be  compelled  to  leave ;  and  those  who  were  united  in  so  partial 
a  manner  would  seek  the  narrowest  limits,  and  study  the  naiTowest  policy. 
Sources  of  enterprise  and  wealth  would  remain  undiscovered,  and  many  of 
the  means  of  advancement  in  the  refinements  of  society  would  remain 
unknown.  But,  in  adopting  this  conclusion,  the  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  it 
warrants  any  purpose  of  intentional  non-conformit}'.     For  such  a  constnic- 


colonyatnymouth;  but  they  most  probably  and  schism.     It  terminated    in    banishing 

entertained,  from  the  first,  a  wish  to  bc^n,  from  that  colony  the  principal  persons  who 

if  possible,  a  new  settlement     It  is  certain  bore  that  name  of  reproach.     Conspicuous 

that  they  were  not  altogether  pleased  with  among  the  exiles  were  tlie  learned  and  truly 

the  state  of  things  in  either  of  the  colonics  pious  Wheelwright,  and  his  famous  sister, 

already   planted.      After    risiting    Tsrious  Anne  Hutchinson.    They  had  before  pur- 

ptaces,  they  decided  in  fayor  of  Quinnipiac,  chased  some  lands  of  the  Indians  at  Squam- 

now  New  Haven, — ^for  which  place  they  scot  Falls,  and  now  came,   with  the  few 

sailed  firom  Boston  on  the  80th  of  March,  friends  who  foUowed  them  into  banishment, 

1688,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  arrived  in  and  began  a  plantation.     They  called  it  Exe- 

lafe^. — See  Prof.  King$Ley'$   JlisioricaZ  ter ;  and  here  was  hud  the  foundation  of  New 

Discourse,  1888.   See  Appendix  I.  Hampshire.  —  See   Barstoi^i    ffistory  of 

^In  1688,  the  Antinomlan  controversy,  Ifevf  Hampshire^  p.  40;.-  TrunhuEtB^  Cb»« 

St  Boston,  had  occasioned  a  violent  strife  nedicvi,  voL.l,  p.  6L. 
11 
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tion  breaks  down  all  proper  distinction  between  the  will  of  man  and  the 
events  of  Providence.  Such  a  truth  indicates  the  proper  course  of  stud^-, — 
the  investigation  of  things  according  to  their  nature, — the  understanding  of 
man,  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  his  faculties,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed.  The  adoption  of  an}'  other  one  principle,  to  be  followed 
out,  according  to  its  distinctive  nature,  would  be  attended  with  like  delusive 
results.  Although  single  ideas  require  special  means  for  development,  it 
cannot  be  expected,  by  an}'  considerate  man,  that  they  are  to  be  successfully 
advanced  except  in  harmony  with  the  general  condition  and  wants  of  society-. 

In  tracing  the  events  of  freedom,  as  recorded  in  the  various  histories  of 
the  American  colonies,  and  in  attempting  to  point  out  some  of  the  party 
means  by  which  that  freedom  has  been  preserved,  enlarged  and  continued,  it 
is  not  with  any  motive  to  commit  the  error  complained  of  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh, — to  establish  the  "  pedigree  of  freedom,"* — ^but  rather  to  show, 
that  in  no  period  of  time  have  nations  been  exempted  from  party  spirit,  and 
that  the  great  and  progressive  cause  of  liberty  has  been  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Democratic  part}'.  Imperceptibly  small  it  may  have  been,  at  times,  but 
always  present, — in  a  spark  to  kindle,  or  in  a  blaze  on  the  hill-tops  of  a 
nation, — to  gladden  everywhere  the  mighty  heart  of  humanity. 

But  let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  colonial  events,  scattered  upon  the  pages 
of  imperfect  records ;  and  as  the  waters  of  the  bubbling  spring  and  mountain 
brook  glisten  on  their  way  to  the  majestic  river,  so  let  us  endeavor  to  catch 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  those  gushes  of  freedom  which  shine  between  the  dark 
intervals  of  tyranny,  and  Anally  widen  and  unite  in  the  broad,  deep  and 


"  A  pleader  at  the  Old  Bailey  who  would  racy.    This  Gk>thic  transfer  of  genealogy  to 

attempt  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  a  robber  truth  and  justice  is  peculiar  to  politics.     The 

or  a  murderer,  by  proving  that  King  John  existence  of  robbery  in  one  age  makes  its 

or  King  Alfred  punished  robbery  and  mur-  vindication  in  the  next ;  and  the  champions 

der,  would  only  provoke  derision.    A  mnn  of  freedom  have  abandoned  the  stronghold 

who  sliould  pretend  that  the  reason  why  we  of  right  for  precedent,  which,   when  the 

have  right  to  property  is,  because  oxxf  ances-  most  favorable,  is,  as  might  be  expected 

tors  enjoyed  that  right  four  hundred  years  ftom  the  ages  which  famish  it,  feeble,  fluc- 

ago,  would  be  justly  contemned.    Yet  so  tuating,  partial  and  equivocal.     It  is  not 

little  is  plain  sense  heard  in  the  mysterious  because  we  have  been  fVee,  but  because  we 

nonsense  which  is  the  cloak  of  political  have  a  right  to  be  free,  that  we  ought  to 

fraud,  that  the  Cokes,  the  Blackstones,  and  demand  freedom.    Justice  and  hberty  have 

.the  Burkes,  speak  as  if  our  right  to  freedom  neither  birth  nor  race,  youth  nor  age.     It 

depended  on  its  possession  by  our  ancestors !  would  be  the  same  absurdity  to  assert  that 

Ini the  common  cases  of  morality,  we  should  we  have  a  right  to  freedom  because' the 

blush  at  such  an  absurdity.    No  man  would  Englishmen  of  Alfred's  reign  were  free|  as 

justify  murder  by  its  antiquity,  or  stigma-  that  three  and  three  are  six  because  they 

tize  benevolence  for  being  new.    The  gen-  were  so  in  the  camp  of  Genghis  Khan.    Let 

.ealogist  who  should  emblazon  the  one  as  us  hear  no  more  of  this  ignoble  acd  igno- 

coeval  ^th  Cain,  or  stigmatize  the  other  as  minions  pedigree  of  freedom !  ** —  Wbrks^  vol. 

upstart  with  Howard,  would  be  disclaimed  iii,  p.  135. 

jsvea  by  the  mostframtic  partisan  of  aristoc- 
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uninterrapted  stream  of  libert}', — ^to  be  seen  in  the  enjo3rment  of  equal  rights, 
and  in  the  dispensation  of  impartial  justice.  As  the  tendency  of  all  matter 
is  downward,  attracted  by  unalterable  laws  which  unite  and  fnnctionize  its 
properties,  so  the  tefndenc}'  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  upward,  outward  and 
onward,  gradually  releasing  the  soul  of  man  from  the  weight  of  its  fetters, 
and  preparing  it  for  still  higher  duties,  a  more  exalted  happiness.  Ever}' 
blow  struck  by  the  Democratic  Party  severs  a  link  from  that  ignoble  chain  so 
long  ago  forged  by  tyrants,  and  guarded  b}'  their  successors. 

As  the  colonies  sprang  up  at  different  periods,  and  are  to  be  traced  to  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  causes ;  as  they  pursued  each  a  separate  course  before 
they  were  united  or  independent,  and  as  the}'  all  submitted,  more  or  less,  to 
the  control  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  history  can  disclose  but 
little  unity  in  party  movements,  where  no  issues  were  made  on  national 
topics  as  such, — no  policy  declared  in  which  all  could  have  an  interest,  or 
upon  which  all  could  have  a  right  to  exert  an  influence.  But,  as  the  colo- 
nists had  some  motives  in  conmion,  as  emigrants  from  the  same  country,  a 
similarity  of  spirit  will  be  found  to  have  influenced  them  when  called  upon 
to  act  under  similar  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  like  interests. 

In  England,  the  Democrats  were  opposed  and  almost  paralyzed  b}'  a 
powerful   party.     In  removing  to  America,   they  were  freed  from  that 
atmosphere  of  oppression  which  had  surrounded  them.     There,  they  had 
.  endeavored  to  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  institutions  which  belonged  to 
them  in  common  with  all  British  subjects.     Here,  they  began  with  purposes 
which,  though  they  were  not  deflned  with  distinct  particularity  in  their  own 
minds,  yet  evinced  an  evident  and  determined  disposition  to  favor  republican 
principles,  and  to  organize  a  Democratic  party.     In  tracing  such  a  result  to 
its  original  sources,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  acts  and  discussions  which 
gradually  gained  concessions  from  the  crown,  and  nationalized  the  colonists. 
That  the  colonists  had  distinct  motives  in  respect  to  their  natural  rights,  and 
to  the  formation  of  a  government  in  harmony  with  their  views,  and  such  as 
would  efficiently  advance  and  protect  them,  is  unquestionably  true.    Not 
that  ministers  had  motives  to  such  an  end,: — for,  although  it  may  be  admitted 
that  they  were  occasionally  influenced  by  a  benevolence  of  feeling,  and  made 
concessions  which  they  deemed  merely  parental,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  favored  republican  tendencies,  or  the  interests  of  America,  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  crown.     If  England  were  just,  it  was  expected  that 
America  would  be  generous ;  if  England  were  liberal,  what  could  America  do 
less  than  to  be  magnanimous  ? 

The  events  and  circumstances  which  immediately  favored  the  Puritans 
have  been  considered.  These  were  for  a  time  of  a  limited  nature,  connected 
with  character,  locality  and  society.  They  constituted  the  beginning  of  a 
new  community  in  a  new  country.  The  succeeding  process  was  the  formation 
of  colonial  interests  in  more  extended  relations.    These  were  mediately 
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affected  by  erents  of  a  national  tendency,  and  which  favored  every  possible 
variety  of  exercise  and  development. 

The  great  diversity  of  motive  and  character  of  the  emigrants ;  the  varioos 
and  distracted  counsels  by  which  the  different  companies  were  governed,  and 
their  detached  operations  in  respect  to  the  sources  of  power ;  the  troubles  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  the  numerous  impeachments  and  contests  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  t3Tanny  and  caprices  of  royalty ;  the  revolutions  of  Cromwell  and 
James  the  Second ;  the  wars  of  Great  Britain  against  Spain,  Holland  and 
France, — ^the  peace  of  Utrecht  ;^  the  solemn  perturbations  of  the  church  and 
state ;  ^'  new  lights,"  and  new  plans  of  colonial  governments ;  the  eloquence 
and  sway  of  master-minds  of  the  seventeenth  century,  led  by  the  lofty  spirit 
of  Chatham,  were  events  and  influences  which  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  increasing  ability  of  the  American  colonies,  and  tended  t6  open  to  the 
Vision  of  the  gifted  statesman  new  and  extended  Aiews  of  national  polity. 

These,  and  similar  events,  extending  throtigh  a  loAg  period  of  time,  though 
foreign  and  exteiiial  in  their  origin  and  direction,  were  prolific  in  positions 
of  activity,  and  gave  to  the  colonists  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  mind 
in  reference  to  public  affairs,  which  were  quite  important,  when  considered 
in  connection  with  their  condition  and  Aiture  wants.  They  had  a  foreign 
policy  to  study,  without  its  usual  responsibilities.  They  were  observers  of 
troubles,  foreign  to  their  own,  without  being  the  subjects  of  them.  They 
had  constant  accessions  of  men  of  character,  thrown  off  by  the  convulsions  of 
Europe,  whose  energies  added  spirit  and  vigor  to  the  public  mind.  They 
could  look  upon  revolutions  with  all  the  loj-alty  of  subjects,  and  experience 
the  elations  of  joy  incident  to  success,  and  not  leave  their  fire-sides,  nor 
suffer  the  painftil  transitions  from  realities  to  the  emotions  of  hope  and  fear. 
They  could  look  upon  the  results  of  wisdom  detached  from  the  follies  of 
failure,  and  calmly  admire  the  dignity  of  character,  exempted  from  the  preju- 
dices which  surrounded  and  helped  to  produce  it. 

But  this  position  of  a  passive  nature  was  not  of  long  duration ;  ibr,  when 
the  interests^  of  the  colonies  were  increased,  and  attracted  the  notice  and 


i"The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  first  landed  in  England,  and  the  coatom 
Utrecht/*  sajs  Bancroft,  "was  momentous  paid;*  the  Privy  Council  assigning  these  re- 
in its  character  and  consequences.  It  closed  markable  reasons :  *  That  tliekmg,  weighing 
the  series  of  tfnrrersal  wars  for  the  balance  the  great  advantage  which  this  crown  and 
of  power,  and,  establishing  tlie  territorial  state  might  receive  from  a  well-ordered  plan- 
relations  of  the  states  adjoining  France  on  a  tation  in  Virginia,  granted  several  immuni- 
basis  which  endures  even  now,  left  no  oppor-  ties  to  the  colonies,  as  not  doubting  but  that 
tunity  for  future  wars,  except  for  commerce  they  would  apply  themselves  to  gnch  courses 
or  opinion.  '*— Vol.  ni,  p.  226.  m  might  motft  firmly  incorporate  that  pUfn- 

>*'  An  ord^r  "Wm  issued,  in  October,  1621,  tation  into  his  commonwealth ;  thai  to  suffer, 

dommxnding  *  that  no  tobacco,  or  other  pro-  therefore,  a  foreign  trade,  is  as  inconsistent 

teoClons  of^  the  colonies^  shall  thenceforth  with  tlie  view  in  the  planting  of  Virginia  as 

be  'tarried  into  foreign  parts  till  they  are  with  just  policy  or  the  honor  of  the  'state.' 
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coosideratipn  of  the  king  txod  councU,  or  the  Parliament,^  they  found  thenv-' 
selves  within  th^  circle  of  uational  control,  aad  both  the  subjects  and  repre- 
Bentatives  of  principle.'  The  formation  of  priiuite  and  public  opinion  led  to 
formal  declarations  of  motive  in  respect  to  the  best  organization  of  society ; 
and  questions  arose  in  all  those  minor  details  which  are  usually  to  be  seen  io 
the  affairs  of  practical  life.  The  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  were 
watched  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  measures  of  Parliament  were  discussed  in 
the  rude  domicile  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic'  Toleration  was  condemned 
bj  rival  bigots,  and  Episcopacy  was  discovered  and  proscribed  in  its  scattered 


The  deputy  and  eotincil,  ofibringp  tomo  rear  commission  wbm  given  to  the  Archbishop  of 

loni  to  diow  the  improprictj  and  hardship  Canterburj  and  eleven  other  persons,  for 

of  this  order,  were  told,  in  the  sten  Ian-  goTeming  the  American  colonies.    An  order 

goagc  of  those  dajs,  '  that  they  were  not  to  was  also  sent,  by  the  king's  commissioners, 

dispute,  but  to  obey.*    Here,  then,  were,  to  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

for  the  first  time,  disclosed  all  those  princi-  and  other  haven  towns,  to  stop  the  promis- 

ples  of  policy,  with  regard  to  the  colonial  cuous  and  disorderly  departure  out  of  the 

trade,  which  were  carried  into  execution,  by  realm  to  America. 

an  act  of  the  legislature,  at  a  subsequent  Under  date  of  July,  1634,  Governor  Win- 

da,j,''^Ch4ilnitrs'  Annals,  p.  5a.  throp  writes  in  his  journal  (137),   "  Mr. 

1  The  king  invested  the  general  supcrin-  Cradock  wrote  to  the  governor  and  his 
tendence  of  the  colonies  in  a  council,  in  assistants,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  councils, 
Enghuid,  "  composed  of  a  few  persons  of  whereby  we  were  required  to  send  over  our 
consideration  and  talents." — Chalmers^  p.  patent.  Upon  long  consultation  whether 
15.  we  should  return  answer  or  not,  we  agreed, 

2  The  King  of  England,  "  informed  of  great  and  returned  answer  to  Mr.  Cradock,  ezcus- 
distraction  and  disorder  in  the  plantations  ing  that  it  could  not  be  done  but  by  a 
of  Naw  England,'*  referred  the  subject  to  the  General  Court,  which  was  to  be  holden  in 
consideration  of  his  Privy  Council.    This  September  next." 

wss  in  1632.  The  council,  after  examina-  January  19,  1635,  the  colony  of  Massa^* 
tion,  passed  a  resolution,  that  tlie  appear-  chnsetts  prepared  to  counteract  this  order, 
anoea  were  so  £ur,  and  hopes  so  great,  that  The  ministers,  considered  at  the  time  as  the 
t|ie  country  would  prove  bene^al  to  the  fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  were  con- 
kingdom,  and  profitable  to  the  settlers,  as  suited  by  the  magistrates.  At  the  request 
that  the  adventurers  "  had  cause  to  go  on  of  the  governor  and  assistants,  all  the  min- 
cheerfully  with  their  undertakings,"  with  an  igters  in  the  colony,  excepting  one,  met  at 
assurance  that,  if  things  were  conducted  Boston,  to  consider  two  cases,  one  of  which 
according  to  the  design  of  the  patent,  his  ^ras.  What  we  ought  to  do,  if  a  general 
Ifajesty  would  not  only  maintain  tlie  liber-  governor  should  be  sent  out  of  England? 
ties  and  privileges  heretofore  granted,  but  They  unanimously  agreed  that,  if  snch  a 
npply  anything  f^irther  which  might  tend  governor  were  sent,  the  colony  ought  not  to 
to  the  good  government,  prosperity  and  accept  him,  but  to  defend  iU  lawful  posses- 
Qomfort,  of  his  people  in  those  pUintations.  gions,  if  able ;  ^*  otherwise,  to  avoid  or  pro- 
—Holmes'  Annals,  voL  i,  p.  213.  tract" 

In  1634,  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  ^  In  the  contest  between  the  King  and 
at  London,  requiring  Mr.  Cradock,  a  chief  Parliament,  in  1644,  the  coloniea  of  New 
adventurer,  then  present  before  the  board,  England  took  an  early  and  sincere  part  on 
"to  cause  the  letters  patents  for  New  Eng-  the  side  of  Parliament  In  1644,  the  Gen- 
land  to  be  brought  to  the  board."    A  special  cral  Court  passed  an  ordinance  declaring 
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adherents.  Titles  were  weighed,  and  nobility  measured.^  The  earth  w&^ 
studied  in  regard  to  its  probable  uses,  and  lands  were  divided  by  theories 
representing  the  selfish,  the  benevolent,  the  speculative,  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
The  rivers  and  the  seas  were  surveyed  in  reference  to  the  fishermen  of  all 
nations,  and  the  forests  allotted  to  the  furrier-huntsmen.  The  delicate  subject 
of  taxation  was  scanned  in  every  variety  of  form  natural  to  a  hard-working 
people,  jealous  of  their  rights.  Man  looked  upon  man  as  his  equal,  and  began 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  fearful  assumption  that  petitions  may  be  made 
to  God,  but  not  to  Parliament.  The  right  of  petition  was  discussed  and 
conceded.  Men  were  counted  as  beings  capable  of  speaking  for  themselves : 
and  the  representative  principle  became  the  subject  of  study  and  applica- 
tion.^ Martial  law  was  pronounced  of  doubtful  tendency,*  and  the  civil 
power  was  tested  with  a  nice  discrimination  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  man's 
preversity,  as  compared  with  his  love  of  right.  The  arm}-,  as  a  permanent 
establiohuicnt,  was  viewed  with  fearful  distrust/  and  the  militia  s^'stem 


'*  that  what  person  soeTcr  shall,  by  word,  that  of  assistants  and  of  representatiTes, — 

writing  or  action,  endeavor  to  disturb  our  a    change    which  was    acceptable   to    tlie 

peace,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  drawing  a  people,  and  which,  firom  domestic  reasons, 

party  under  pretence  that  he  is  for  the  was  ultimately  adopted;  but  they  Airther 

Iving  of  England,  and  such  as  join  with  him  required  an  acknowledgement  of  their  own 

against  the  Parliament,  shall  be  accounted  heriditary  right  to  a  seat  in  the  upper  house, 

ns  an  ofTendcr  of  a  high  nature  against  this  The  fathers  of  Massachusetts  were  disposed 

commonwealth,  and  to  be  proceeded  with,  to  conciliate  these  powerful  friends.      They 

either  capitally  or  otherwise,  according  to  promised  them  the  honors  of  magistracy : 

the  qtuility  and  degree  of  his  offence ;  pro-  but,  as  for  the  establishment  of  hereditaiy 

vided  always  that  this  shall  not  be  extended  digni^,  they  answered,  by  the    hand   of 

against  any  merchant,  strangers  and  ship-  Cotton,  '  Where  Ood  blesseth  any  branch 

men,  that  come  hither  merely  for  trade  or  of  any  noble  or  generous  fiimily  with  a 

merchandise,  albeit  they  should  come  from  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  goremment,  it  would 

any  of  those  parts  that  are  in  the  hands  of  be  a  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain  to  put 

the  king,  and  such  as  adhere  to  him  against  such  a  talent  under  a  bushel,   and  a  sin 

the  Parliament ;  carrying  themselves  here  against  the  honor  of  magistracy  to  neglect 

quietly,  and  free  from  railing,  or  nourishing  such  in  our  public  elections.    But  if  God 

any  faction,  mutiny  or  sedition,  among  us,  should  not  delight  to  furnish  some  of  their 

as  aforesaid." — MarshaUf  p.  117.  posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  magistracy,  we 

1  In  1636,  "  several  of  the  English  peers,"  should  expose  them  rather  to  reproach  and 

says  Bancroft,  ^'especiaUy  Lord  Say  and  prejudice,  and  the  commonwealth  with  them. 

Seal, — a  Presbyterian,  a  friend  to  the  Puri-  than  exalt  them  to  honor,  if  we  should  call 

tans,  yet  with  but  dim  perceptions  of  the  them  forth,  when  God  doth  not,  to  public 

true    nature    of   civil  liberty, — and    Lord  authority.'    And  thus  the  proposition  for 

Brooke, — a  man  of  charity  and  meekness,  establishing  hereditary  nobility  was  defleat- 

an  early  friend  to  tolerance, — had  begun  to  ed." — Vol.  i,  p.  884. 

inquire  into  the  character  of  the  rising  in-  3  The  first   representadve    assembly  in 

stitutions,  and  to  negotiate  for  such  changes  America  was  in  Virginia,  in  1619.     The 

as  would  offer  them  inducements  for  remov-  second  was  in  Massachusetts  in  1684. 

ing  to  America.    They  demanded  a  division  ^  Reference  is  made  to  Virginia, 

of  the  General  Court  into  two  branches,  4  The  danger  and  impolicy  of  a  standiE^ 
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excited  the  jealous  to  suspect  a  foreign  policy  of  promotion ;  and  American 
officers  felt  that  a  colonel  upon  the  continent  was  as  good  as  a  colonel 
beyond  the  Atlantic.^  Monopolies  were  formed,  based  upon  every  interest 
that  promised  any  reward ;  and  questions  of  experiment  racked  the  ingenious^ 
and  deluded  both  the  credulous  and  incredulous.  Inter-colonial  interests 
indicated  division-lines  of  separate  communities,  and  questions  of  regulation 
were  topics  of  discussion  in  the  different  colonies,  as  balance  of  power  became 
the  absorbing  problem  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Thus  questions  for  consideration  arose  with  every  advance  of  interest  in  the 
colonies ;  and,  while  every  increase  of  property  gave  additional  importance  to 
the  particular  colony  where  it  was  improved,  it  developed  a  corresponding 
spirit  and  judgment  in  the  people  concerning  its  control.  To  individual 
interest  was  added  the  conventional  ambition  engendered  by  the  rivalry  of 
separate  c6lonies ;  and  colonies  began  to  define  their  relations  of  right  as 
neighboring  communities,  and  their  positions  of  power  as  national  sover- 
eignties. Greneral  interests  of  the  continent  were  early  viewed  as  subjects 
in  common  to  be  adjusted,  and  union  for  cooperation  was  a  form  of  action  as 
natural  as  it  proved  to  be  efficient.  The  government  of  the  mother  country, 
looking  upon  colonial  enterprise  as  national  gain,  and  colonial  power  as  an 
increase  of  national  strength,  sought  to  regulate  the  one,  and  to  control  the 
other,  by  orders  in  council,  or  by  legislation.  Paternal  grants  gave  way  to 
royal  suspicion,  and  parliamentary  encouragement  to  parliamentary  restric- 
tions. 

In  these  various  relations  the  colonies  were  placed,— each  having  its  party 
divisions  peculiar  to  its  own  condition,  and  all  having  a  common  interest  in 
the  subject  of  foreign  control,  upon  which  the  people  divided  in  respect  to 
continental  policy. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  most  of  the  colonies 
were  governed  as  royal  provinces.  Eight  of  the  thirteen  were  of  this  class. 
Two  only  remained  of  the  proprietary  form,  while  three  had  continued  under 
charters. 

It  is  doubtftd  whether  history  affords  more  instructive  examples  to  illus- 
trate the  various  forms  of  development  of  Democratic  principles  than  may  be 
found  in  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  American  colonies. 


•nny  was  early  declared,  in  the  debates  of  trouble  in  America.  New  danaes  introdnced 

Parliament,  by  the  Democracy  of  England,  into  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  subjected  the  col- 

1  "In  anticipation  of  approaching hostili-  onial  soldiers,  when  acting  in  copjunction 

ties,^  (with  the  French,  1755)  says  Hildreth,  with  regular  troops,  to  the  rigid  rules  of  the 

"  a  general  order  gave  to  all  officers  com-  regular  senrice,  and  required  the  Colonial 

missioned  by  the  king  or  the  commander-  Assemblies  to  proride  quarters  and  certain 

in-chief  precedence  over  such  as  had  only  enumerated  supplies  for  the  regular  troops 

colonial  commissions, — an  order  which  ere-  within  their  jurisdictions.*' — Vol.  u,  p.  448. 
ated  great  disgust,  and  occasioned  much 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  CIVIL  POW£B. 

All  the  sources  of  civil  power  are  opened  for  inspection ;  the  varioas 
motiyes  which  lead  to  party  organization  are  made  apparent ;  and  moral 
and  political  seasons  of  seed-time  and  harvest  are  passed  in  review,  discov- 
ering the  tr^e  principles  of  action, — ^the  unalterable  conditions  of  truth. 

It  may  be  said,  for  purposes  of  historical  convenience,  that  power  springs 
from  three  sources.  The  first  and  highest  is  conscience,  around  which  are 
to  be  found,  as  servants,  all  the  sentiments  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind  ; 
the  second  is  property,  or  the  possession  of  means  to  control  the  agency  of 
others ;  and  the  third  is  of  a  conventional  nature,  and  rests  ux>on  traditionary 
privileges, — such  as  inhere  in  the  idea  of  roj-alty.^  It  is  with  the  possession 
of  moral  or  traditionary  power  as  it  is  with  the  possession  of  property, — it  is 
prized  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  control ;  and,  as  traditionary  power 
precedes  conventional  agreement,  property  is  often  made  subservient  to  roy- 
alty. Sometimes  royalty  bends  its  neck  to  be  loaded  with  a  golden  yoke, 
and  the  two  powers  unite  both  as  rivals  and  allies. 

As  but  few  men  can  be  rich  and  independent  of  labor,  it  follows  that 
most  men  are  comparatively  poor,  and  subject  to  the  primeval  conditions 
I  imposed  upon  Adam.    As  but  few  men  can  be  rulers,  or  the  dictators  of 


1  M.  Guizot  indulges  in  some  ingenious  The  distinction  between  a  Aere^titory  and  an 

speculations  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  eUetive  chief  magistrate  does  not  relieve  the 

royalty.      He    says :    <*  Whenever  society  difilculty ;  it  only  speaks  of  a  fact  that  pre- 

advances  towards  its  modem  and  definitive  eedes  the  result,  and  the  result  remains 

character,   royally  seema  to   extend   and  still  to  be  e:i^lained.    Royalty  simply  refers 

prosper ;  so  that  when  the  work  is  consum-  to  a  form  of  government,  without  any  refer- 

mated, — when  there  is  no  longer  any,  or  ence  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 

scarcely  any  other  important  or  decisive  based,  or  to  the  limits  of  their  exercise.    If 

infiuence  in  the  great  states  of  Europe  than  hereditary,  it  may  be  termed  an  idea  of 

that  of  the  government  and  the  public,—  nectsnty,  incident  to  a  state  of  ignorance, 

royalty  is  the  government." — Hisi,  Civ.  of  or  to  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  where 

Europe f  Vol.  i,  p;  162.    He  says,  too,  *'  It  judgment  is  content  with  traditionary  an- 

is  evident  that  royalty  has  played  a  prodig-  thority.     If  elective,  the  result  is  either  a 

ious  part  in  the  history  of  European  civiliza-  free  republic, — this  form  best  representing 

tion,**  &c.    One  would  suppose  that  Guisot  the  voice  of  the  people,— or  a  monarchy, 

referred  to  a  principle    which   could    be  or  an  empire,  with  the  promise  of  a  consti- 

defined  with  some  distinctness.    Not  so.  tutional  government  which  concedes  free- 

For  he  enumerates  several  different  kinds  of  dom  to  the  subject,  and  thus  secures  his 

royalty,  and  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  gather  vote.     When  the  people  know  enough,  and 

an  exact  idea  of  his  meaning.    The  fact  sociely  is  properly  organized  in  reference  to 

that  a  man  is  made  king,  or  emperor,  shows  the    representative  principle,   royalty  can 

simply  that  he  is  chief  ruler,  either  by  con-  have  no  existence.    Hence  its  existence  is 

sent,  or  by  the  aid  of  force ;  but  it  does  not  merely  incidental, — a  result,  it  may  be,  of 

explain  upon  what  principle,  or  upon  what  the  exercise  of  sound  principles,   or  the 

conditions,  he  has  been  made  so.    The  same  result  of  the  entire  want  of  principle, 
may  be  said  of  the  president  of  a  republic. 
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society,  it  follows  that  most  men  stand  in  the  relations  of  subject  or  citizen. 
As  the  dispensers  of  royalty  and  property  are  naturally  inclined  and  impelled 
to  be  selfish  and  conservative,  their  systems  of  operation  are  found  to  be 
generally  narrow  and  partial, — ^their  c<mcessions  of  right,  slight  and  reluctant. 
Iq  relation  to  these  two  classes,  either  singly  or  combined,  the  people  are 
placed,  as  subjects,  constituents,  or  debtors.  That  the  people,  who  embody 
and  develop  the  great  principle  of  Democracy,  constitute  the  real  sovereignty 
of  a  state,  may  be  r^arded  quite  obvious,  firom  the  fact  that,  without  them, 
royalty  is  but  a  name,  and  propert}^  a  solecism.  To  speak  of  a  king  without 
subjects,  of  a  Craaeus  without  a  market,  or  of  a  market  without  a  people, 
would  be  to  ridicule  the  objects  of  language ;  and  yet  these  terms  indicate 
the  great  soorces  of  power.  Without  industry,  and  the  wants  of  men,  wealth 
is  nothing.  Without  the  institutions  of  government  to  regulate  the  rights  of 
men,  royalty  is  nothing.  With  Democratic  institutions,  man  is  every- 
thing, and  nomlxkal  distinctions  yield  to  the  dignity  of  character.  Royalty, 
existing  as  the  absolute  disposer  of  human  rights,  is  a  t3Tami3'.  Wealth  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  is  a  monopoly.  If  these  conditions- concur 
and  unite  in  the  same  nation,  the  people  are  liable  to  be  made  both  slaves 
and  beggars.  The  transition  of  power  from  these  uncertain  sources,  con- 
trolled by  the  few,  and  its  diffusion  among  the  people, — the  rightful  heirs, 
— is  human  progress.  This  is  accomplished  by  Democrac}',  which  con* 
tinually  claims  a  greater  freedom,  a  more  permanent  industry,  a  wider  range  / 
for  commerce.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  people,  asserting  their  wants,  their  '  ' 
interests,  their  rights  and  their  privileges. 

That  the  fluctuations  of  party  must  be  continual  and  various,  will  appear 
when  we  consider  the  relative  condition  of  these  sources  of  power,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  Under  a  monarchical  government  there  are 
usually  three  parties  of  interest :  the  king  and  nobility,  and  all  those  who 
are  satbfied  to  be  their  mere  dependents ;  the  rich,  who  control  the  available 
wealth  of  the  countr}' ;  and  the  people,  of  all  professions,  who  have  a  com- 
mendable ambition  to  acquire  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to  enjoy  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. 

As  royalty  combines  with  the  representatives  of  proper!}',  or  pf  principle. 
80  parties  are  formed  for  good,  for  pecuniary  profit  or  monopoly*.  Some* 
times  the  love  of  duty  and  the  love  of  money  unite  in  the  same  persons.  Id 
a  oonstitotional  government,  like  that  of  England,  the  conventional  power  is 
again  divided  and  subdivided,  combined  and  modified,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways.  The  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Parliament,  have  their  struggles 
for  prerogative,  their  conditions  of  strength  and  weakness,  and  their  forced 
coalition  necessities. 

When  the  king  and  the  titled  gentry  suppose  that  the  power  of  wealth 
will  be  equal  to  their  wants,  they  seek  alliance  with  the  holders  of  property 
against  the  people.    In  such  cases  there  are  exchanges  of  property  for  power 
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and  privilege  bj*  agreement.  When  they  see  the  sources  of  revenue  in  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  and  discover  the  great  truth  that 
freedom  from  restraint  in  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  life  adds  to  the  public 
revenue,  then  royalty  takes  the  laborer  by  the  hand,  and  unites  with  the  con- 
stituted agents  of  the  people  in  justly  regulating  popular  rights.  Industry 
yields  more,  and  money  less.  The  rich  sometimes  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
popular  will,  when  mind  fails  to  honor  the  holder  of  gold,  or  when  the  integ- 
rity of  all  public  men  is  doubted  because  a  few  men  know  themselves  to  be 
dishonest. 

To  all  these  sources  of  power,  with  their  numerous  combinations,  may  be 
traced  the  different  governments  of  the  American  colonies,  and  the  varying 
policy  of  the  English  monarchs  and  Parliaments  in  regard  to  them,  during 
their  entire  period  of  settlement. 

While  the  first  successful  settlements  were  made  by  the  lovers  of  freedom 
for  freedom's  sake,  most  of  the  colonies  originated  in  motives  of  gain  or  of 
speculation.  It  is  an. interesting  fact,  that,  however  men  combine  to  secure 
a  common  end,  provided  that  end  be  one  of  general  interest,  and  of  vital 
importance  to  societ}^,  they  arrive,  by  degrees,  at  the  same  points  of  truth, 
though  by  different  means,  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  from  different  positions. 
There  seems  to  be — ^to  borrow  a  term  of  physical  science — a  moral  centre 
of  gravity,  where  all  truth  tends,  however  and  wherever  it  is  first  promul- 
gated. The  light  of  truth  shines  upon  all  impaitially,  like  that  of  the  polar 
star,  which  as  safely  guides  the  Feejee  Islander  in  his  canoe  as  the  admiral 
of  the  royal  navy  in  the  broad  Atlantic. 

Political  parties  of  the  colonies  were  associations  of  men  formed  for  specific 
purposes,  and  directed  by  the  same  dispositions  of  ambition,  honor  and  interest, 
which  actuate  men  at  the  present  day.^  Then,  although  the  sources  of  power 
were  the  same,  there  was  no  permanent  unity  of  purpose  in  party  movements, 
or  government  policy,  such  as  exists  in  nations.  If  people  were  cheered  by 
successful  results  to-day,  to-morrow  might  teem  with  the  events  of  adversity, 
beyond  the  power  of  a  prudential  foresight  to  remedy.  Subject  to  uncertain 
changes  of  princes,  governors,  proprietors  and  Parliaments,  they  could  not  well 
take  part  in  the  political  divisions  of  England  without  opposing  or  neglecting 
the  interests  of  the  colonies  ;  and  to  organize  parties  {n  America  seemed  like 
disloyalt}'^  to  the  British  government.  Still,  with  all  these  eccentricities  in 
the  orbits  of  political  rule.  Democracy  held  but  one  language,  claimed  but 
one  condition,  and  served  but  one  master.  "  God  and  Liberty  "  was  inscribed 
upon  its  banner,  and  sanctified  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.     The  compact  of 


*■  The  question  of  obedience  was  a  qucs-  divide  MossachuBetts  till  the  egtablishment 

tion  of  liberty,  and  gave  birth  to  the  parties  of  actual  independence. — Bancroft,  Vol. 

of  prerogative  and  of  freedom.     Such  is  ii,  p.  75.     The  Democratic  and  Tory  par- 

the  origin  of  the  parties  wliich  continued  to  tics. 
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the  Rlgrima  became  the  political  creed  of  the  continent,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  was  organized  for  its  defence.  To  this  was  opposed  a  conservative 
party,  combining  the  spirit  of  royalty  with  the  cupidity  of  wealth.  From 
t2iis  remark  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Democratic  party  was  free  A*om 
the  perversities  of  human  nature,  or  that  it  was  favored  by  a  total  exemption 
from  error.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  royalty  was  without  its  benevo- 
lence, or  government  without  its  justice,  or  wealth  without  its  munificence. 
No.  These  sources  of  power  existed  then  as  now,  and  always  will  continue 
to  exist,  in  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  good  of  man.  Reference  is  made 
to  their  nature,  to  their  general  tendencies,  and  to  the  surest  means  to  direct 
and  control  them.  The  Democratic  party  sought  constantl}'  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  few,  to  be  extended  to  the  many.  Colonial  governments,  based 
upon  monled  power,  proved  a  failure.  Proprietary  governments  surrendered 
to  the  crown,  and  demonstrated  that  schemes  of  interest  succeed  only  as 
schemes  of  interest ;  that  the  private  ends  of  particular  persons,  or  companies, 
seldom  harmonize  to  meet  the  public  wants,  or  to  promote  the  public  good. 
To  say  the  least,  royalty  was  allied  to  a  national  system,  and  the  colonies 
could  be  better  protected  as  the  parts  of  a  nation  than  as  mere  corporations, 
—more  bent  upon  increasing  the  means  of  a  company  than  capacitated  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  a  people. 

But,  to  illustrate  principles  which  have  been  stated  in  general  terms,  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  origin  of  each  particular  colony,  so  that  the 
colonies  may  be  studied  in  classes,  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  view  of  a  common  standard.  To  commence  with  the  roj'al 
provinces,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Virginia. 

VIRGINIA.1 

The  first  settlers  of  this  colony  were  adventurers, — a  company  of  men 
influenced  by  various  and  opposite  motives,  and  subjected  to  conditions  of  a 


^  The  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-first  degrees  '  of 
•America  was  Virginia,  under  a  charter  north  latitude,  called  the  South  Colony,  and 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  asso-  the  other  between  the  thirty-eighth  and 
dates,  by  James  the  First,  in  1G06.  That  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  called 
charter  granted  territories,  then  commonly  the  North  Colony.  They  were  not  to  settle 
called  Virginia,  lying  on  .the  sea-coast  within  an  hundred  miles  of  one  another, 
between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  By  degrees,  the  name  of  Virginia  was  con- 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  islands  fined  to  the  South  Colony.  The  North 
adjacent  within  one  hundred  miles,  which  Colony  assumed  the  name  of  Plymouth 
were  not  belonging  to  or  possessed  by  any  Company,  from  the  residence  of  the  orig- 
Christian  prince  or  people.  The  associates  inal  grantees ;  and  New  England  waa 
were  dirided  into  two  companies,  one  of  founded  under  their  auspices.  Each  colony 
which    was    required    to    settle    between  had  exclusive  propriety  in  all  the  territory 
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neeeeeitons  as  well  as  of  a  humiliatiBg  nature.i  Their  Toyage  to  this  ooq- 
tixient  was  oqq  of  disoord ;  and  though  they  viewed  the  new  coa^tly  with 
admiratioB,  their  settlement  was  made  without  proper  Judgment,  and  became 
the  scene  of  disagreement,  suffering  and  death.'  Whether  King  James  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  fiither  or  the  husband'  of  the  colony,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  the  king  in  dbstractOy  but  failed  to 
recognize  in  practice  his  own  theory  of  a  king  in  concreto.^    Pacific  without 


within  flffy  miles  from  the  first  seat  of  their    forty-eight  were  ''gentlemen,**  twelve  labor- 
plantation.   A  new  charter  was  given  to  the    ers,    four   carp^iters,    and   a   few   other 
settlers  of  Virginia  in  1609,  and  a  third  in    mechanics.    The  rest  were  soldiers  and  ser- 
16U.     A  representativQ  government  was    vants.    In  reply  to  oompUints  of  the  com- 
eatahlished,  and  the  first  colonial  assembly    pany  (in  1608),   Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the 
Wfw    convened  at    Jamestown,    June    29,    treasurer,  wrote  that  it  were  better  to  send 
1619.    A  written  constitution  was  granted    out  thirty  working-men  than  a  thousand 
by  the  London  proprietors  to  the  colonists    liketiie  present  colonists.— See  HHd/rtQC% 
in  1621.    In  1634  the  charter  was  vacated     U,  S.j  Vol.  i,  pp.  99,  108. 
by  authority  of  the  king,  who  took  the       3  The  population  in  1609  was  near  five 
colony  into  his  own  hands.    A  governor    hundred  persons;    which  number,  in  the 
and  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,    course  of  six  months,  was  reduced,  by  idle- 
but  the   assemblies    continued.      On   the    ness,  vice  and  fiimine,  to  only  sixty,  of  aH 
breaking  out  of  Cromwell's  war  in  England,    ages  and  sexes. — See  Bancroft,  Vol.  i,  p. 
the  Virginians  remained  fidthfiil  to  the  king,     139,  and  Chalmers.    In  1611  the  colony 
and  a  fleet  was  sent  by  Parliament  to  subdue    numbered  seven  hundred  men.     In  1619 
them.    In  1652  the  colonists  were  com-    there  was  an  addition  to  the  population  of 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the    the  colony  of  twelve  hundred  emigrants. 
Parliament.    On  the  restoration  of  Charles    among  whom  were  ninety  young  women, 
n.,  Virginia  became  again  a  royal  colony,    who  were  disposed  of,  for  the  cost  of  their 
and    so   remained   till  the  period  of  the    passage,  as  wives  to  the  planters. 
American  Revolution.  s  King  James  I.,  in  his  speech  to  his  first 

1 "  The  original  planters  of  that  most  Parliament  (1608),  speaking  of  the  union 
ancient  colony  are  said,  by  contemporary  of  the  difierent  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain, 
writers,  to  have  been,**  says  Chalmers,  said :  *'  What  God  hath  conjoined  then  let 
'*  poor  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  serving-men,  no  man  separate.  I  am  the  husband,  and 
libertines,  and  such  like, — ten  times  more  the  whole  island  is  my  lawful  wife ;  I  am 
fit  to  spoil  a  commonwealth  than  either  to  the.  head,  and  it  is  my  body :  I  am  the  shep- 
begin  or  maintain  one." — P6Utical  Annals,  herd,  and  it  is  my  flock :  I  hope,  therefore, 
p.  69.  no  man  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  think 

The  persons  named  in  the  charter  of  Vir-  that  I,  that  am  a  Christian  king  under  the 
ginia  (1606)  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  gospel,  should  be  a  polygamist,  and  husband  ' 
George  Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  to  two  wives :  that  I,  being  the  head,  should 
Edward  Maria  Wingfield.  For  every  sum  have  a  divided  and  monstrous  body ;  or 
of  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  the  contrib-  that,  being  the  shepherd  of  so  fidr  a  flock 
utor  was  entitled  to  an  hundred  acres  of  (whose  fold  hath  no  wall  to  fence  it  but  the 
Umd,  and  as  much  more  when  the  first  lot  was  four  seas),  should  have  my  flock  parted  in 
cultivated.  The  company  fitted  out  three  two." — Pari.  Deb.,  Voi..  i,  p.  977. 
Teasels,  under  the  command  of  Christopher  ^  "  An  abstract  king,"  said  King  James, 
Newport  In  these  vessels  one  hundred  <<  had  all  power ;  but  a  concrete  king  was 
and  five  men  embarked,  destined  to  form  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  country 
the  first  colony  in  Virginia.  Of  this  number,    which  he  governed." —  Worhs^  p.  688. 
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a  knowledge  of  national  rights ;  indulging  in  a  monarch's  pride,  without  a 
correspondii^  sense  of  a  monarch's  dfgnitj ;  obstinate,  without  the  capacity 
of  an  intelligent  firmness ; — this  rojal  law-giver,  in  his  self-complacenc}', 
extended  his  paternal  verbosity  to  the  American  continent.  The  emigrants 
left  their  native  shores  without  a  knowledge  of  the  instructions  by  which 
their  interests  were  to  be  regulated,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ors to  whom  these  instructions  had  been  committed.^  His  majest}-  placed 
Ms  will  under  seal,  to  be  made  known  only  in  the  wilderness.  Thus  com- 
menced ^*  the  most  ancient  administration  of  Virginia,'*  a  ^^  pure  aristocracy'." 

With  such  a  master,  no  one  need  be  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  probable 
character  (^the  i^ents  of  his  choice  to  execute  his  will.  The  only  hope  to 
be  countenanced,  in  such  a  case,  would  be,  that  the  king  might  occasionally 
mistake  his  man,  and  thus  by  accident  setve  his  people.  With  such  a  begin- 
ning, it  was  obvious  that  success  could  only  commence  with  failure.'  Re- 
strained by  the  paralyzing  rule  of  martial  law,  and  distracted  by  seditions 
inddent  to  such  a  rule ;  subjected  to  arbitrary  and  l^equent  changes,  to  the 
attacks  of  savages,  and  severed  from  ties  and  influences  of  a  domestic  nature, 
— the  colonists  experienced  all  the  desolations  of  terror,  fkmine  and  want.  Bat 
with  the  increase  of  numbers,'  and  by  the  accession  of  character  and  resulting 
causes,  the  colony  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the  shocks  of  misfortune, 
and  became  impatient  to  enjoy  once  more  the  freedom  of  their  native  conntr}*. 
To  meet  this  feeling,  the  governor,  Sh*  George  Yeaniley,  in  1619,  called  a 
General  Assembly,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  plantations 
of  the  colony,  and  permitted  them  fb  assume  and  exercise  the  high  frinctions 
of  legislation.    This  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  in  America. 

But  the  want  of  success  in  enterprise  lessened  the  spirit  of  concentration, 
and  the  oolonii^  became  divided  on  questions  of  political  control.    Unsuo- 


^  These  instmctioiM,  and  the  namef  of  the   Yirgiinian  story  exactly  corresponds, 

fiiose  persons  who  were  to  compose  lihe  The  emigrants  were  too  often  In  want  of 

fhtnre  goTemment  of  Virginia,  were  sealed  food,  and  all  the  energy  of  nuutial  law 

np  in  a  tin  box.   It  was  ordered  that  this  box  became  necessary  to  promote  diligence  and 

should  not   be    opened   nntii   alter   their  preserre  peace.     There   appear  to  imfre 

arrlTal.  been,  moreover,  two  -capital  defects  in  the 

2  Boring  fire  years  next  after  their  land-  institution   of  the  setHeitteBl.    First,  the 

ing,  the   colonists  were  ordered  to  trade  colonists  had  neither  women  nor  property— 

jointly;  that  the  fhiits  of  the  general  indns-  the  two  objects  wbioh  the  hearts  of  men 

tiy  should  be  placed  in  a  public  magasine,  desire   the  most :    women  to  smooth  flie 

whence  erery  one  shoald  be  supplied  agree-  asperities  of  life,  and  ptrqpefly  to  Intersst 

ably  to  the  directions  of  the  Council.     But  and  invigorate. — ChaJmeny  p.  38. 

when  men  are  not  to  profit  they  will  labor  >  Fiom  1630  to  IMO,  some  of  ihe  Puri- 

litUe ;  and  when  all  are  fed  flnoni  a  common  tans    from   Plymouth   and  liaaiatfhusslts 

granary,  few  wiQ  concern  themselres  hofr  emignted  to  YiigiBkk 
t   is   flUed  ;--aiid  with     this    reasoning 
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cessful  corporations  ever  disagree  in  regard  to  the  true  causes  of  failure,— 
and  struggles  for  ascendiency  are  directed  by  professed  determinations   to 
arrive  at  success,  either  by  a  continuance  of  a  policy  already'  begun,  or  hy 
the  adoption  of  new  and  different  measures  as  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the 
past.   .The  conservative  party  favored  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  as  the 
chief  source  of  power ;  while  the  people,  looking  to  their  own  good,  and  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  as  the  chief  objects  of  their  associated  endeavors  and 
interests,  favored  industr}^  in  its  legitimate  relations,  and  property  in  its  right- 
ful hands.^    As  the  decrees  of  the  Privy  Council  in  respect  to  Virginia  were 
opposed  b}^  the  Democrats  in  Parliament,  it  was  natural  that  the  colonists 
should  take  positions  according  to  their  judgment,  their  prejudices*,  or  inter- 
ests.   Public  meetings  for  business^  afforded  opportunities  for  exchanges  of 
opinion,  and  the  affairs  of  tiie  colony  were  discussed  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom.    Such  a  freedom  gave  energy  to  the  people,  and  added  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise.    But  the  party  that  relies  upon  management,  and  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power,  for  its  advancement,  is  never  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
evidences  of  prosperity.    To  witness  their  reality,  excites  its  grasping  dispo- 
sition to  control  results ;  to  realize  their  absence,  is  to  arouse  its  spirit  of 
arrogance  in  assumptions  of  wisdom  that  concede  nothing  to  the  wisdom  of 
others.     The  royalists  cared  for  nothing  but  for  place,  and  for  selfish  oppor- 
tunities of  gain.     They  infiuenced  the  king  by  exciting  his  jealousy,  and 
insured  his  active  cooperation  by  admissions  which  were  gratifying  to  his 
vanity.     He  was  induced  to  interfere  wfth  their  elections,  in  the  belief  that 
his  commands  would  be  regarded  as  laws  ;  to  appoint  commissioners  to  inves- 
tigate causes  of  alleged  grievances,  which  had  been  fabricated  by  reckless 
partisans ; — in  fact,  without  descending  to  fictitious  details,  he  was  made  to 
believe  that  the  dignitj'^  of  the  crown  could  only  be  secured  by  taking  away 
rights  which  had  been  conceded,  and  by  recovering  a  control  which  had  been 
surrendered. 


1  (1624).   "  The  governor  ehall  not  lay  .  Priry  Council  on  subjects  connected  with 

any  taxes  or  impositions  upon  the  colony,  the  rights  of  Virginia.    The  unsuccessful 

their  lands  or  commodities,  other  way  than  party  in  the  company  naturally  found  an 

by  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  ally  in  the  Mng,— it  could  hope  for  success 

to  be  leyyed  and  ymployed  as  the    said  only  by  establishing  the  supremacy  of  his 

Assembly  shall  appoynt.** — See  Bancroft,  prerogative ;  and  the  monarch,  dissatisfied 

Vol.  I,  p.  190.  at  having  intrusted  to  others  the  control  of 

*  "  The  meetings  of  the  company,"  says  the  colony,  now  desired  to  recover  the  in- 

Bancroft,    "which    now    consisted    of  a  fluence  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  » 

thousand  adventurers   (1628),  of  whom  a  charter  of  his  owh  concession.    Besides,  he 

hundred  or  more  usually  appeared  at  the  disliked   the    fireedom  of  debate.**    *'  The 

quarter  courts,  were  the  scenes  for  freedom  Virginia  courts,"  said  Gondeniar,  the  Span- 

of  debate,  where  the  patriots,  who  in  Par-  ish  envoy,  to  King  James,  *'  are  but  asemin- 

liament  advocated  the  cause  of  liberty,  tri-  ary  to  a  seditious  Parliament.**  —Vol.   i, 

umphantly    opposed   tlie    decrees    of  the  p.  186. 
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The  royal  assumptions  of  power  were  opposed  with  a  becoming  spirit  of 
indignation  by  the  people ;  but  they  had  no  ability  to  succeed  in  such  a  con- 
test, and  the  company  was  dissolved.  Virginia  ceased  to  be  a  proprietary 
government.^  Although  but  little  can  be  learned  from  the  many  events 
which  transpired  during  so  short  a  period,  still,  enough  was  seen  to  satisfy 
the  honest  that  freedom  was  a  condition  of  success.  ^^  The  spirit  of  liberty 
had  planted  itself  deeplj'  among  the  Virginians ;  "^  and  if  they  were  not  per- 
mitted even  to  favor  its  outward  expansion,  no  earthly  power  could  deprive 
them  of  its  inward  workings,  and  the  consequent  enlargements  of  mind. 

To  understand  the  political  character  of  the  colony,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
the  sources  of  its  power,  the  character  of  its  society,  and  the  nature  of  its  indus- 
try. It  was  viewed  by  the  people  and  government  of  England  as  a  plantation 
for  raising  tobacco.'  It  was  favored  by  government  for  the  revenue  which  it 
yielded ;  and  all  measures  of  control,  proposed  by  the  king  or  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, were  based  upon  pecuniary  motives — either  to  increase  the  means  of 
the  crown,  or  to  favor  court  favorites  who  were  ready  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
for  purposes  of  speculation.  The  industry  of  the  people  being  confined  to 
a  single  staple,  and  that  staple  being  made  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  factors  who  stood  in  the  double  relation  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  the  colonists  were  reduced  to  a  narrow  scale  of  enterprise. 
They  were  neither  permitted  to  originate  nor  continue  any  course  of  means 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  society  or  to  the  establishment  of  a  self-pro- 


1  The  colonial  govemmeiit  was  modelled  regal  govemment.    The  mimber  of  coun- 

after  that  of  the  mother  country ;   the  goT-  cillors  was  limited  to  sixteen,  though  their 

emor,  council  and  hurgesses,  of  Virginia  places  were  seldom  all  filled ;  and  they  were 

corresponding,  in  their  respective  functions,  selected  by  the  crown  from  those  of  the 

to  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  of  £ng-  inhabitants  who  were  recommended  by  their 

land.     There  were,  however,  the  followmg  wealth,  station  and  loyalty.    The  House  ol 

diversities :    during  the  first  year  of  the  Burgesses,  in  the  year  1743,  consisted  of 

colony,  when  it  was  under  the  government  eighty  members,  to  wit ;   seventy-six  from 

of  the  Virginia  Company,  the  governor,  thirty-eight  counties,  three  from  the  towns 

council  and  burgesses,  sat  together  in  the  of  WUliamsburgh,  Jamestown,  and  Norfolk, 

same    room,    and    formed  a  single  body,  and  one  from  William  and  Mary  College. — 

called  "  The  Grand  Assembly.*'    The  same  Tucker* s  Jeffenofit  Vol.  i,  p.  19. 

thing    afterwards    took    place    during  the  '  Bancroft's  U.  S.,  Vol.  i,  p.  90. 

greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  Common-  ^''The  use  of  tobacco  had  been  intro- 

wealth.     The  governor  and  council,  too,  in  duced  into  England  by  some  of  the  first 

their  judicial  character,  exercised  original  adventurers    to    America,    twenty    years 

as  well  as  appellate  jurisdiction ;   and  ap-  before  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.     The 

peals  from  their  decision  lay  to  the  General  use  of  it  rapidly  extended  in  England,  and 

Assembly.     These  appeals  were  abolished  the  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  from  the  endeav- 

in  1683,  by  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerog-  ors  made  by  the  reigning  monarch  to  prej- 

atire;   but  the  judicial  fhnctions    of  the  udice  his  subjects  against  it.    A  demand 

governor    and    council,    constituting    the  for  tobacco  being  thus  created,  and  it  being 

General    Court,  continued  tliroughout  the  already  a  product  of  Virginia,  the  settlers 
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« 

tecting  prosperity.  As  government  agents,  the  officers  of  the  csrown  were 
but  little  more  than  directors  of  a  corporation,  directing  their  enei^es  to 
promote  a  single  object.  They  were  rather  speculators  than  citizens,  rather 
servants  than  laborers.  The  colony  was  subjected  not  only  to  all  the  with- 
ering influences  of  a  partial  emplo3'ment  of  the  human  faculties,  but  it  was 
sustained  by  no  community  foreign  to  itself.  Its  activity  was  confined  to  a 
circle  whose  enlargement  produced  no  change,  and  whose  utmost  extent 
reached  no  variety  of  motive,  and  promised  no  additional  reward.  Indeed, 
its  increase  of  enterprise  was  more  like  that  of  machinery  than  of  mind  ;  and 
while  many  inhabitants  were  added  for  labor,  but  few  were  added  for  character. 
The  more  wealthy  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  the  mean&  to  com- 
mand the  refinements  and  influences  of  education,  and  of  society,  became 
distinguished  for  their  lofty  spirit  of  personal  independence,  and  unbounded 
hospitality.* 


soon  began  to  cultiTste  it  for  market;  and,  In  §peakhig  of  Charles  I.  in  connection 

under  the  encouragement  of  the  very  high  with  the  colony  of  Virginia,  Bancroft  says, 

price  it  then  bore,  it  so  engrossed  their  ••  Virginia  was  esteemed  l^  the  monarch  as 

attention  to  the  neglect  of  their  com,  that  a  country  producing  tobacco ;  its  inhabitants 

they    sometimes    suffered    severely    from  were  valued  at  court  as  planters,  and  prized 

scarcity.     It  long  continued  almost  the  sole  according  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the 

article  of  export;   and,  both  from  its  ftar-  staple  of  their    industry,"— ITiK.    U.   ^., 

nishing  the  means  of  remittance  to  Eng-  Vol.  i,  p.  194. 

land,  and  from  the  inadequate  supply  of  the  l  "Whereas    many    ships,    laden    with 

precious  metals,  wliich  they  felt  in  common  tobacco    and    other    merchandises,    have 

with  all  young  and  growing  commuriities,  it  thence  carried  the  same  dinsctly  to  foreign 

bocamo  the  general  roeasmre  of  value,  and  countries,  whereby  his  nujes^  loseth  the 

principal    currency   of  the   colony.    The  duties  thereupon  due,  there  being  nothing 

members  of  Assembly,  the  ministers  of  the  answered  in  Virginia,  you  shall  be  veiy 

evtablished  church,  the  clerks  of  courts  j  and  careftil  that  no  vessel  depart  thence  loaded 

sheriflb,  were  all  paid  in  tobacco.  The  pay-  with  those  commodities,  before  bond,  with 

ment  of  the  county  and  parish  levies,  and  sufficient  sureties,  be  taken  to  his  nuoesty'a 

most  of  the  public  taxes,  was  made  in  the  nae,  to  bring  the  same  into  his  majesty's 

i»ame  commodity.    But,  as  it  fluctuated  in  dominions,    and   to   carry  a  lading  from 

pric-,  rates  were  sometimes  fixed  by  the  thence,  that  the  staple  of  tiiose  conamoditiea 

colonial  legislature,  and  sometimes  left  to  may  be  made  here ;  whereby  his  majesty, 

the  discretion  of  the    county    courts,  by  after  so  great  an  expense  to  that  planta- 

which  the  prices  of  pork,  maize,  wheat,  and  tion,  and  so  many  of  his  sul^ects  trans- 

other  articlee  of  general  consumption,  might  ported   thither  may  not  be  defrauded  of 

bo  paid  In  tliic  local  cumncy.    The  quan-  what  is  justly  due  for  customs  on  the  goods, 

tity  of  exported  tobacco  gnwiually  increased  The  bonds  to  be  transmitted,  that  delin- 

with  the  growth  of  the  colony,  until  in  quints  may  be  proceeded  against."    Bx^ 

1758    it   reached  seventy  diousand  hogs-  tract  from  Inttrwiitms  to  Sir  Wm.  Berk- 

heads,*  equal  to  sevenlf^mnUoiia  of  pounds,  ^«y-  Chalmers,  p.  ISL 

since    .fhich^rae  the  pmdMt  has  acne-  «  "  Th«  inhabitants  are  voiy  courteous  to 

what  dimmished."  iraiveUeia,  who  need  no  other  ffeeommend- 

mie  1i<«sh«ad,  which  taM  bMB  a  vsrjr  vanrtec  ^uantttT,  from  thrae  konlxaa:  aad  fifty  pounds  to 
himdrad  poundi  or  more,  then  avenged  one  tbouMDd  poands.. 
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In  a  country  where  all  the  products  of  a  beneficent  God  were  springing 
forth  in  their  luxuriant  beauty  and  abundance ;  where  nature  fayored  the 
diversity  of  motive,  action,  industry  and  genius ;  where  life  seemed  preg- 
nant with  causes  to  develop  character,  to  establish  the  solid  foundations 
and  to  cultivate  the  refinements  of  society, — ^from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  for  many  generations,  the  Virginians  could  look  upon  little 
except  their  gloomy  tobacco  fields,  and  think  upon  little  except  their  foreign 
tobacco  market.^  Enterprise  had  no  heart,  happiness  no  sentiment,  and 
character  was  made  subservient  to  government.  Home  was  divested  of  its 
atmosphere,  and  country  of  its  responsible  exercises.  Population  sought 
shelter  as  the  woodman  seeks  his  temporary  hut  in  the  receding  forest ;  the 
soil  was  planted  and  abandoned,  as  if  made  for  desolation ;  and  society 
moved  in  fragments  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  planting  and  raising  a  soli- 
tary weed, — as  if  man  were  created  for  abuse,  and  nations  had  been  ap- 
pointed executors  to  such  an  end«^    So  entirely  engrossed  wwe  the  people  of 


ation  than  the  being  human  creatures.  A  being  shorn,  or  else  are  left  rotting  npon 
stranger  has  no  more  to  do,  but  to  inquire  the  dung-hill  with  their  skins."  Beeves 
upon  the  road  where  any  gentlemen  or  might  be  raised  "  to  great  perfection,"  "  but 
good  housekeeper  Uyes,  and  there  he  may  there  is  not  an  hundred  acres  of  marsh 
depend  upon  being  received  with  hospital-  drained  throughout  the  whole  country.** 
ity.  This  good-nature  is  so  general  among  <*  Hogs  swarm  like  vermin,  and  are  often 
their  people,  that  the  gentry  when  they  go  counted  as  such,  insomuch  that  when  an 
abroad,  order  their  principal  servant  to  inventory  of  any  considerable  man's  estate 
entertain  aU  visitors  with  everything  the  is  taken  by  the  executors,  the  hogs  are  left 
plantation  affords.  And  the  poor  planters,  out."  After  speaking  of  many  other  prod- 
who  have  but  one  bed,  wiU  very  often  sit  nets  neglected,  and  by  ofilcial  discourage- 
up,  or  lie  upon  a  form  or  couch  aU  night,  to  ments,  he  adds : 

make  room  for  a  weary  traveller  to  repose  '*  Thus  they  depend  altogether  upon  the 

himself  after  his  journey." — History  and  liberality  of  nature,  without  endeavoring  to 

Prceeni  State  of  Virginia  (1705),  p.  76.  improve  its  gifts  by  art  or  industry.     They 

1  In  a  work  entitled  **  The  History  and  sponge  upon  the  blessings  of  a  wann  suti 

Present  State  of  Virginia,  &c.,"  by  "A  and  a  fruitftil  soU,  and  almost  grutch  the 

Native  Inhabitant  of  the  Place,"  published  pains  of  gathering  in  the  bounties  of  the 

m  London,  1705,  the  reader  will  find  a  earth.    I  should  be  ashamed  to  publish  this 

▼aiiety  of  facta  in  respect  to  the  produo-  slothiU  indolence  of  my  oountryman,  but 

tirencss  of  the  country,  and  the  great  want  that  I  hope  it  wiU  rouse  them  out  |  of  their 

of  enterprise.      He    says,   "  AU    sorts  of  lethargy,  and  excite  them  to  make  the  most 

Scglish  grain  thrive  and  increase  there,  and  of  aU  those  happy  advantages  which  nature 

yet  they  don't  make  a  trade  of  any  of  them ; "  has  given  them ; :  and  if  it  does  this,  I  am 

and  thinks,   **  if  it  should  please  God  to  sure  th6y  wiU  have  the  goodness  to  forgive 

lend  them   an   unseasonable   year,  there  me." 

would  not  be  found  in  the  country  provision  ^  As    this   plant   lequires    land    of  the 

sufficient  to  support  the  people  for  three  greatest   fertiUty,.  and  its  finer  sorts  are 

inonths  extraordinary."  *     *    "The  sheep  produced  only  in  virgin  soil,  which  it  soon 

• 

increase  weU  and  bear  good  fleeces ;  but  exhausts,  its  culture  has  been  steadily  ad- 

they  generally  are  suffered  to  be  torn  oiT  vancing  westwardty,  where  Aresh  land  is 

their  backs  by  briers  and  bushes,  instead  of  more,  abundant,  Jearing;  the  eastern  region 
12 
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Virginia  im  a  single  occupation,  that  they  failed  to  make  a  distinction 
betwe^i  the  desolations  of  famine  and  the  superabundance  of  the  harvest. 
A  large  orop  was  fatal  to  the  price,  and  a  small  crop  encouraged  idle- 
ness.^ Thej  could  neither  eat  nor  wear  tobacco.  With  tobacco  they 
could  neither  build  a  house,  nor  replenish  a  pantry,  grade  a  road,  nor  build 
a  bridge.  Exchange  was  a  necessity.  The  foreign  market  was  the  direc- 
tor of  their  entarprise,  the  measure  of  their  means,  and  the  dispenser  of 
thdr  gains.  Virginia  was  the  plantation, — England  the  home  and  the 
storehouse  of  the  planter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  not  ex- 
pected even  to  clothe  themselves,^  or  to  provide  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life,  except  by  aid  of  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  England ;  and 
all  trade  with  foreigners  was  strictly  forbidden.  Under  sadb.  circumstances, 
what  could  be  expected  either  for  man  or  for  society?  Where  men  scat- 
tered over  a  large  extent  of  territory  with  entire  reference  to  their  peculiar 
business,  there  could  be  but  few  subdivisions  of  society,  such  as  give  birth 
to  towns ;  and  where  a  people  transferred  all  the  results  of  their  labors  to  a 
foreign  land,  motives  to  establish  institutions  for  progress  could  exist  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree.  Religion  became  a  subject  of  conformity  for  con- 
venience, and  popular  education  was  looked  upon  as  a  delusion. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  administration  of  Cromwell  were  marked 
by  so  many  events  of  a  distracting  nature,  that  but  little  time  or  attention 
could  be  given  to  the  colonies  in  a  foreign  land.  So  far  as  the  colonies 
were  connected  with  revenue,  they  were  attentively  considered ;  fbrther  than 
this,  but  little  was  done  to  add  to  their  means  or  to  encourage  their 
spirit.*  Occasional  letters  of  instruction  were  given,  and  proclamations 
made, — ^but  these  evinced  rather  a  business  policy  than  a  national  system. 
To  this  exemption  from  foreign  control  Virginia  was  indebted  for  much  of 
that  independent  spirit  which  was  manifested  in  after  times,  and  which  led 


it  has  impoverished  to  the  production  of  countervail  the  nayigation  acts ;  with  regard 

Indian  com,  wheat,  and  other  grain.    Its  to  the  second,  riots  were  substituted  for  the 

cultivation  has  thus  generally  ceased  in  the  royal  proclamation,  and  mobs  collected  to 

country  below  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers ;  cut  up  the  fields  of  the  tobacco-plants." — ' 

and,  in  its  progress  to  the  west,  the  centre  Vol.  ii,  p.  248. 

of  the  tobacco  region  is  now  two  hundred  *  When  the  people  of  Virginia,  after  the 

miles  from  the  coast. "~  Tutket'M  Life  of  colony  had  been  settled  for  nearly  a  cen- 

JeJferMon,  Vol.  i,  p.  18.  tuiy,    attempted   to    manufacture    coarse 

1  The  '*  low  price  of  tobacco,"  says  Ban-  fabrics  suitable  for  clothing,  Nicholson,  the 

croft  (under  the  period  if  1G80),  *Ueft  the  governor,  advised  that  it  should  be  forbid* 

planter  without  hope.    The  Assembly  had  den  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 

attempted,  by  legislation,  to  call  towns  into  *  Tobacco  was  heavily  taxed  in  England^ 

being,  and    cherish    manufactures.    With  and,  with  a  view  to  gain  a  revenue  from  the 

iittle  regard  to  colonial  liberties,  it  also  peti-  entire  consumption,  the  people  of  England 

tioned  the  king  to  prohibit  by  proclamation  and  Wales  were  fbrbidden  to  raise  it,  and,  if 

the  planting  of  tobacco  in  the  colonies  for  they  had  any  plants  growing,   to  destroy 

«OQe  year.     The  'first  measure  could  not  them. 
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to  tliose  declarations  of  fireedom  which  have  so  distinguished  her  sons* 
UiAt  the  Bestoration,  1660,  the  gOTemment  of  Virginia  was  more  arbitrary, 
and  more  consistently  conservative. 

"The  political  sentiments  of  the  planters,"  saj-s  Tucker,^  "were  mani« 
fested  very  differently  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  in  the  concerns 
of  the  whole  province  with  the  mother  countr3\    Whilst,  in  the  latter  rela- 
tion, they,  with  few  exceptions,  showed  themselves  zealous  assertors  of  their 
civil  rights,  in  the  colony  itself  there  was  exhibited  a  strong  aristocratical 
spirit,  which  several  circmnstances  had  contributed  to  produce.    The  great 
number  of  indented  servants,  who  for  near  a  century  constituted  the  largest 
poriioa  of  their  agricultural  labor,  and  who  were  subjected  to  a  rigor  of 
aothmty  not  known  in  England,  had  always  divided  the  colonists  into  two 
distinct  classes ;  and  if  many  of  the  d^raded  caste,  after  their  term  of  ser- 
vice was  expired,  had,  by  thrift  and  good  management,  acquired  land,  and 
even  wealth,  yet  their  former  condition  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  second  or  third  generation  that  the  original  line  of  distinction  was  effaced. 
The  introduction  of  slaves  tended  to  increase  and  confirm  this  inequality. 
The  wealUiy  planter,  living  on  a  large  estate,  where  he  saw  none  but  obliged 
guests  or  obsequious  slaves,— commonly  invested,  moreover,  with  powers 
legislative  judicial,  or  militar^^  and  sometimes  with  all  united, — was  likely 
to  have  a  high  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  self-importance.     Their  form  of 
civil  polity,  and  the  prevailing  religion,  endowed  as  it  was  with  exclusive 
privileges,  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  same  end.    The  aristocratic 
feeling,  thus  produced,  variously  manifested  itself  in  the  colonial  laws.    The 
whole  public  expenditure  was  defrayed  by  a  capitation  tax,  levied  on  all 
males,  bond  or  free,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  all  female  slaves  above 
the  same  age, — ^by  which  every  other  difference  in  property,  except  as  to 
slaves,  was  disr^arded ;  and  as  to  a  part  of  the  tax,  the  poorest  man  paid  as 
much  as  the  richest,  since  the  expense  of  making  and  repairing  the  public 
roads  was  borne  equally  by  all  males  over  sixteen ;  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  limited  to  freeholders^  except  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  a  f^w  years  afterwards ;  slaves  were  regarded  as  real  estate^ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  annexed  to  the  land,  and  of  transmitting  an  undi- 
vided inheritance  to  the  heir ;  and,  lastly,  in  1705,  a  law  was  passed  to  take 
away  from  the  courts  the  power  of  defeating  entaUs^  as  had  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  colony,  and  was  still  permitted  in  England. 

*'  The  high  wages  of  the  members  of  Assembly  may  be  regarded  as  a 
farther  evidence  of  the  same  aristocratic  injustice.  Their  compensation, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  a  day,  besides  the  expense  of  horses  and  a  servant,  amounting  to 
about  one  hundred  pounds  more.    After  aUowing  both  for  the  lower  money 

Life  of  Jefferson,  Vol.  t,  p.  20. 
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price  of  tobacco  at  that  period  and  the  greater  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
this  daily  compensation  must  be  deemed  equal  to  eight  or  ten  dollars  at  the 
present  time ;  and  as  it  was  paid  by  the  several  counties  to  their  respective 
members,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  popular  com- 
plaint in  the  insurrection  of  1676,  under  Nathaniel  Bacon.^  In  1677  this 
complaint  seemed  to  the  commissioners  sent  from  England  so  well  founded, 
that,  on  their  recommendation,  the  wages  of  the  members  were  greatly 
reduced. 

"  Persons  thus  clothed  with  power  and  authority,  and  accustomed  to  Its 
exercise,  were  not  likely  to  prove  the  most  submissive  of  subjects ;  and 
though  there  was  probably  always  a  court  and  a  country  party  in  Virginia, 
as  well  as  in  England,  yet  by  far  the  larger  part  of  aristocracy  of  the 
colony  sided  with  the  whigs  in  all  the  disputes  with  the  crown,  or  its  colo- 
nial representative,  the  governor.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  illegal 
or  oppressive  exertions  of  the  royal  prerogative  seems  never  to  have  been 
long  dormant,  from  the  year  1624,  when  Virginia  ceased  to  be  a  proprietary 
government,  until  the  period  of  separation. 

"The  annals  of  the  colony,  meagre  as  they  unfortunately  are,  afford 
abundant  evidences  of  this  firm  and  independent  spirit.  Thus,  in  1631,  the 
Council  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  united  in  the  bold  step  of  sending  the 
governor.  Sir  Matthew  Harvey,  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be  tried  for  the 
tyrannical  acts  of  his  administration.  In  1657,  when  the  colony,  which  had 
espoused  the  royal  cause,  capitulated  to  the  force  sent  out  by  Cromwell,  his 
commissioners  expressly'  stipulated  with  the  House  of  Bui^esses  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  '  should  have  and  enjoy  such  freedom  and  privileges  as 
belong  to  a  freeborn  people  of  England ;  that  trade  should  also  be  as  free 
in  Virginia  as  in  England ;  and  that  no  tax,  custom  or  imposition,  should  be 
laid  in  Virginia,  nor  forts  nor  castles  erected  therein,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Grand  Assembly.' 


1  Although  the  immediate  cause  of  the  complained  of  waa,  Aat  all  the  revenue 

people's  taking  up  arms,  in  that  civil  com-  was  raised  by  a  poll  tax,  by  which  the 

motion,  was  to  defend  themselves  against  wealthy   landholder   contributed    nothing, 

the  Indians,  who  were  then  ravaging  the  except  so  fiur  as  he  was  an  owner  of  slaves, 

frontier,  and  who  found  impunity  in  the  This  injustice  was  the  more  felt  on  account 

tardy  and  indecisive  measures  of  an  aged  of  the  recent  increase  of  taxes  for  the 

governor,    yet  after  they  had  taken  the  purpose  of  purchasing  up  the  improvident 

means  of  redress  into  their  own  hands,  and  grant  made  by  Charles  the  Second  to  two 

returned  from  their  expedition  against  the  court  favorites..   They  also  complained  of 

Indians,  other  causes  of  popular  discontent  the  high  wages  of  the  members  of  Assem- 

in  the  laws  themselves  were  the  subject  of  bly,    and   the   high  fees  of  other  public 

loud  complaint,  and  became  the  reason  or  officers, — all  indicating  that  the  power  of 

afforded  a  pretext  for  Bacon  to  keep  his  the  government  was  exercised  for  the  bene* 

force  embodied,  and  finally  to  assume  the  fit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
attitude  of  open  war.  One  of  the  grievances 
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"  In  1673,  Charles  the  Second  having  granted  the  whole  province  of  Vir^ 
giaia  to  the  Lords  Culpepper  and  Arlington  for  thirty-one  years,  with  the 
power  to  grant  waste  lands,  receive  quit-rents,  form  new  counties,  erect 
courts,  and  exercise  similar  acts  of  sovereignty,  the  colonists  took  alarm,  and 
employed  agents  in  England  to  apply  to  the  crown,  first  for  leave  to  purchase 
np  this  grant,  and  then  for  a  new  charter,  which  would  secure  the  colon}' 
not  only  from  a  repetition  of  similar  ^ants,  but  from  other  invasions  of 
their  rights.  The  application  to  the  king's  privy  council  by  the  colony's 
agents  set  forth  ten  provisions,  which  they  asked  that  their  new  charter 
should  contain ;  one  of  which  was,  ^  that  Jio  tax  or  imposition  should  be  laid 
on  the  people  of  Virginia  but  by  the  Grand  Assembly/  After  the  negotia- 
tion of  more  than  a  year,  the  king,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  his  council,  consented  to  all  the  requests,  and  directed  a  charter  to  be  pre- 
pared accordingly.  But  either  before  the  charter  was  executed,  or,  as  some 
say,  after  execution,  but  before  delivery,  the  news  of  Bacon's  rebellion 
caused  it  to  be  stopped,  and  another  substituted,  in  which,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  colonists,  the  most  important  provisions,  including  the 
one  respecting  taxation,  were  omitted. 

^^In  1677,  the  House  of  Burgesses  made  a  spirited  opposition  to  an  inva- 
sion of  their  privileges  by  the  agents  of  the  crown.  The  commissioners  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  Bacon's 
rebellion,  and  who  had  been  invested  with  a  general  power  of  sending  for 
persons  and  papers,  had  demanded  the  journals  of  the  house.  This  demand 
the  Burgesses  peremptorily  refused ;  and  their  clerk  being  afterwards  com- 
pelled by  the  commissioners  to  surrender  them,  the  house,  at  its  next  session, 
after  reciting  this  '  act  of  illegal  violence,'  declared  their  belief  that  '  his 
majesty  would  not  grant '  this  power  to  the  conamissioner,  for  they  '  find  not 
the  same  to  have  been  practised  by  any  of  the  Kings  of  England;'  they 
did,  therefore,  '  take  the  same  to  be  a  violation  of  their  privileges.'  They 
asked,  moreover,  for  satisfactory  assurances  that  ^  no  such  violation  of  their 
privileges  should  be  offered  for  the  future.' 

**  This  declaration  of  the  Assembly,  Charles,  in  his  instructions  to  Lord 
Calpepper,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  stigmatizes  as '  seditious,'  and  requires 
him  to  have  erased  from  their  proceedings. 

^^  From  this  time  until  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  the  Assembly  seem  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  continual  collision.  The 
popular  and  the  government  parties  were  more  distinctly  marked,  and  in  a 
higher  state  of  irritation  against  each  other,  than  at  any  previous  period  ; 
occasioned  partly  by  the'  mutual  injuries  inflicted  during  Bacon's  insurrec- 
tion, and  3'et  more  by  the  vindictive  course  of  the  governor  and  the  royalists 
wliich  succeeded  it,  and  partly  from  the  more  liberal  notions  of  popular  rights 
and  constitutional  law,  which  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  discussions 
provoked  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  produced  in 
every  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
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"  In  the  year  1685  these  bickerings  rose  to  their  greatest  height.  The 
Governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  Howard,  had,  by  proclamation,  declared,  that 
since  an  act  of  1682,  which  repealed  another  act  of  1680,  had  not  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  act  supposed  to  be  repealed  was  still  in  force.  The 
House  of  Burgesses,  conceiving  that  the  power  now  asserted  might,  by  sas- 
pending  the  exercise  of  the  royal  negative  on  the  colonial  laws,  be  used  to 
revive  laws  that  had  been  long  disused,  and  which  every  one  supposed  to 
have  been  repealed,  made  such  a  spirited  remonstrance  against  this  and  other 
offensive  acts  of  the  government,  that  the  governor  prorogued  the  Assemblj'. 

*^  The  reigning  monarch,  James  the  Second,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Howard, 
passes  a  harsh  censure  on  these  ^  irregular  and  tumultuous '  proceedings  of 
the  house,  the  members  of  which,  for  thus  presuming  to  question  the  negative 
voice  intrusted  to  the  governor,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  with  *•  disaf- 
fected and  unquiet  dispositions,'  and  with  purposely  protracting  their  time  on 
account  of  their  wages ;  and  he  therefore  directs  the  governor  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly.  As  the  high  wages  of  the  members  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
complaint,  the  governor  condescended  to  touch  this  popular  string,  by  direct- 
ing the  king's  letter  '  to  be  publicly  read  in  every  county  court,  that  the 
inhabitants  and  Burgesses  may  be  made  sensible  how  displeasing  such  obsti- 
nate proceedings  were  to  his  majesty.' 

^'  This  disagreement  continued  until  1689,  when,  on  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  the  liberal  principles  of  the  revolution  prevailed,  and  pro- 
duced a  more  conciliatory  course  towards  the  colonies.  From  this  time  until 
1764,  when  the  stamp  act  was  proposed,  there  was  no  collision  between 
either  the  crown  or  its  representative  and  thie  Assembly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  historians,  except  the  illegal  fee  for 
patents  claimed  by  Governor  Dinwiddie,  in  1754.  This  the  Assembly 
voted  illegal  and  oppressive.'  They  even  sent  an  agent  to  England 
expressly  to  procure  its  repeal." 

During  the  whole  period  of  her  colonial  existence,  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment were  designedly  shaped  to  no  instructive  end.  But  in  this  colony 
the  perversity  of  man  had  become  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  and  royalty  was  per- 
mitted fully  to  demonstrate  its  own  pitiAil  nature.  Democracy  so  com- 
mended itself  to  the  intelligent  aristocracy  of  Virginia  that  they  embraced  its 
principles,  and  the  errors  of  monarchy  served  to  illustrate  its  great  and  per- 
manent truths.  The  great  statesmen  of  Yirginia  were  the  pupils  both  of 
experience  and  philosophy. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.! 

The  settlement  of  South  Carolina,  although  commenced  with  the  avowed 
purposes  of  extending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  was  conducted  with  a  liberal 

1  The  first  attempt  at  settlement  in  South  some  colonists  from  Virginia,  in  1660,  who 
Carolina  we  hare  any  account  of  was  hy    landed  on  Port  Royal  Island  j  but  tliey  soon 
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spirit  And  An  actlTe  eye  to  business.  Men  of  every  nation,  sect  and  pro- 
fession ;  of  every  class  and  condition ;  the  unfortunate,  the  indigent,  and  the 
outlaw, — were  invited  with  earnest  encouragements,  and  influenced  by  sub- 
stantial inducements,  to  emigrate  to  this  favored  territory.  The  soil  and 
dimate  were  represented  as  favorable  to  all  the  objects  of  industry ;  the 
boanty  offered  by  the  proprietors  to  emigrants  was  an  important  considera- 
tion to  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  foreign  nations, — and  the  population  of 
Caxolina  n^idly  increased.  Here  met.  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  with 
repressed  recollections ;  the  English  and  the  French,  still  swayed  by  national 
antipathies.  Men  of  sober  and  severe  habits  of  mind  and  body  were  joined 
by  the  thoughtless,  who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  observe  the  requisi* 
tions  of  fashion  than  of  principle ;  and  the  man  who  counted  labor  as  a 
blessing,  however  well  supplied  with  the  comforts  of  life,  had  for  his  com- 
panions those  who,  however  destitute,  had  always  viewed  it  as  a  curse. 
Here  were  represented  the  industry  and  the  frugality  of  Holland,  the  cheer- 
fkilness  of  Ireland,  the  firmness  of  England,  the  intelligence  of  Scotland, 
and  the  endurance  of  Switzerland ;  citizens,  with  reasonable  motives  to 
enterprise ;  speculators,  with  extravagant  hopes  and  reckless  purposes ;  and 
eidles,  sobered  by  misfortunes  and  paralyzed  by  oppression.^  With  such  a 
population  in  the  beginning, — with  a  government  marked  out  by  one  of  the 


abandoned  the  enterpriie.    Ten  yean  after  tiers  of  anj  uniform  description,  either  as  to 

(1670)    a   few    emigrants    from  England,  politics   or   religion,  ftirther   than  that  a 

under  Colonel  William  Sayle,  landed  at  the  decided  preference  was  giyen  to  Protestants . 

same  place,  and  commenced  a  settlement;  The  emigrants  were  a  medley  of  different 

but,  for  some  cause  or  other,  they  continued  nations  and  principles."    '*From  England 

here  only  a  few  months,  and  then  remored  the  colony  received  both  Roundheads  and 

eastwardly,  and  permanently  located  them*  Caraliers ;   the  friends  of  the  Parliament, 

selves  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river,  above  and   the   adherents  to  the    royal   family. 

Wappo  creek.     Here  on  the  first  high  land,  Toung  men  reduced  to  misery  by  folly  and 

they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which,  excess;    restless    spirits,  fond  of  roving; 

in  honor  of  their  king,  they  named  Charles-  groups  of  settlers,  from  their  attachment  to 

ton.     Two    years    afterwards  the  settlers  particular  leaders, — ^were  to  be  found  among 

found  it  expedient  to  remove  to  the  oppo-  the  early    settlers.    In    1671,    under   the 

site  side  of  Ashley  river,  where  the  present  auspices  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  there  was  a 

city    of  Charleston   was  founded  (1672).  smaU  colony  fh)m  Barbadoes ;  soon  after,  a 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  this  valuable    addition  fW>m  the  Dutch  settle- 

eountiy  (Carolina)  was  granted  by  him,  in  ment  of  Nova^Belgia ;  in  1679  King  Charles 

the  year  1663,  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Claren-  II.  ordered  two  small  vessels  to  be  provided 

doUf  and  others,  with  extraordinary  privi-  at  his  expense,   to  transport  to  Carolina 

leges,  as  in  1665  this  charter  was  enlarged,  several  Protestants,  who  proposed  to  raise 

It  was  divided  in  North  and  South  Carolina  wine,  oil,  silk,  &c. ;  in  1685  the  revocation 

in  1729. — iffJZs'  SiaU$tie$  South  CaroUruk.  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  contributed  much  to 

1  <*  To  increase  population  seemed  to  be  its  population,  and  from  these  French  emi«> 

a  primary  object,**  says  Ramsay.     **  There  grants  have  sprung  fkmilies  of  the  highest 

is  no  evidence  of  any  plan  to  procure  set-  respectability.    Besides  the  French  reAi* 
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greatest  minds  of  the  age,  and  administered  by  men  of  active  habits  and 
strong  theoretic  convictions, — it  becomes  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  learn 
the  results,  as  embodied  in  the  character  of  the  community,  or  to  be  found 
in  its  organization. 

That  the  colony  suffered  from  this  diversity  of  condition  and  character  is 
certain, — though  it  was  in  some  considerable  degree  compensated  by  the 
activity  to  which  it  naturally  led.  It  was  rather  the  diversity  of  differences 
than  the  harmony  of  parts ;  the  application  of  theory,  without  due  r^ard  to 
fundamental  principles.  Yet,  while  this  diversity  was  unfavorable  to  the 
permanency  of  a  proprietary  government,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  tend- 
encies to  freedom  were  strong  and  direct.  The  doings  of  the  government 
were  closely  observed  by  the  various  classes  of  people,  and  with  varying 
motives.  Such  a  government  is  too  near  the  people  to  have  the  influence  of 
royalty ;  too  narrow  in  its  policy  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Democracy. 
Proprietors  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their  private  interests,  and  what  may 
be  proposed  as  a  public  measure,  is  examined  as  a  private  bargain.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  any  man  to  be  long  an  acceptable  governor  while  his  princi- 
ples of  government  are  made  subordinate  to  pecuniary  interests.  The  wants 
of  men  as  oitizens  are  of  a  much  higher  character  than  the  wants  of  men  as 
animals.  When  Locke,i  therefore,  framed  a  government  of  succession  with- 
out a  proper  estimate  of  the  chances  of  change  against  the  chances  in  favor 


gees  who  came  directly  from  France,  there  ted  John  Locke,  framed  a  constitation  and 

was  a  considerable  niunber  which,  after  a  laws  for  the  government  of  their  colony, 

short  residence  in  the  northern  countries  of  These  were  in  substance  as  follows :    "  The 

Europe  and  of  America,  particularly  from  eldest  of  the  eight  proprietors  was  always 

New  York,  repaired  to  this  colony.   In  1696  a  to  be  the  palatine,  and  at  liis  decease  was  to 

Congregational    church   from  Dorchester,  be  succeeded  by  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sur- 

Mass.,  with  their  minister,  Rev.  Jos.  Lord,  vivors.     This  palatine  was  to  sit  as  presi- 

settled  in  a  body  near  the  head  of  Ashley  dent  of  the  palatine's  court,  of  which  he 

river.    From  1730  to  1750  great  additions  and  three  more  of  the  proprietors  made  a 

were  made  to  the  population.    Contracts  quorum,   and    had   the    management  and 

were   made,    bounties  offered,  free  lands  execution  of  the  powers  of  their  charter, 

assigned,  and  other  inducements  held  out  This  court  was  to  stand  in  room  of  the  king, 

to  allure  settlers  from  all  nations.    They  and  give  their  assent  or  dissent  to  all  laws 

came   from    England,    Scotland,    Ireland,  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony.    The 

Switzerland,  Holland  and  Germany.    Num-  palatine  was  to  have  power  to  nominate  and 

bers  of  Palatines  arrived  every  year.    In  appoint  the  governor,  who,  after  obtaining  the 

1765  tliere  was  a  large  number  of  exiles  royal  approbation,  became  his  representative 

from  Nova  Scotia.    The  insecurity  of  life,  in  Carolina.    Each  of  the  seven  proprietors 

liberty    and    property,    in    revolutionary  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 

France,  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  deputy  to  sit  as  his  representative  in  Farlia- 

Frenchman  in  St.  Domingo,  drove  several  ment,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  his  instruc- 

hundreds,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  tions.      Besides    a    governor,    two    other 

century,  to  the  shores  of  Carolina."  branches,    somewhat    similar    to    the    old 

^  The   proprietors,  anxious    to  improve  Saxon  constitution,  were  to  be  established ; 

their  property,  with  the  aid  of  the  celebra-  an  upper  and  lower .  house  of  assembly : 
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of  character ;  when  he  adopted  the  asstunption  that  a  proprietary  interest 
could  be  a  permanent  basis  of  government,  even  when  subjected  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  an  uncertain  Parliament,  or  a  capricious  king, — ^he  certainly  omitted 
to  exercise  his  usual  powers  of  discrimination,  and  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
that  variety  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  man  and  nature  for  which  he  was  so 
distinguished.^  The  want  of  a  proper  application  of  principles  to  a  condition 
of  things  as  they  exist  ;  the  absence  of  a  disposition  in  the  rulers  to  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  to  be  governed, — are  eiTors 
'  which  never  fall  to  produce  consequences  alike  fatal  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  societ}'.  As  pride  is  a  natural  element  in  the  character  of  man, 
self-respect  is  a  sentiment  which  should  be  looked  for  in  the  people.  To 
attempt  to  crush,  or  to  abase  it,  is  to  degrade  men,  without  any  certainty  of 
control,  even  if  successful ;  while  to  develop  and  direct  so  elevating  a  senti- 
ment, not  only  exalts  the  common  standard  of  dignity,  but  leads  to  corre- 
sponding developments  of  mind,  which  demand  action  and  application. 
The  people  of  Carolina  appeared  well  to  understand  their  own  business 


which  three  brancfaefl  were  to  be  caUed  a  of  age,  as  in  the  times  of  feudal  goyem- 

pariiament,  and  to  constitute  the  legislature  ment,  when  regularly  summoned,  were  to 

of  the  countiy.    The  parliament  was  to  he  appear  under  arms,  and  in  time  of  war  to 

chosen  erery  two  years.    No  act  of  the  take  the  field. 

legislature  was  to  have  any  force  unless  With  respect  to  religion,  three  terms  of 

ratified  in  open  parliament  during  the  same  communion  were  fixed.    First,  to  believe 

seflsion,  and  even  then  to  contiue  no  longer  that  there  is  a  God.     Secondly,  that  he  is  to 

in  force  than  the  next  biennial  parliament,  be   worshipped.     And,  thirdly,  tliat  it  is 

unless  in  the  mean  time  it  be  ratified  by  the  lawful,  and  the  duty  of  every  man,  when 

handa  and  seals  of  the  palatine  and  three  called  upon  by  those  in  authority,  to  bear 

proprietors.    The  upper  house  was  to  con-  witness  to  the  truth.    Without  acknowl- 

tist  of  seven  deputies,  seven  of  the  oldest  edging  which,  no  man  was  permitted  to  be 

landgraves  and  cassiques,  and  seven  chosen  a  freeman,  or  to  have  any  estate  or  habita^ 

by  the  assembly.    As  in  the  other  prov-  tion  in  Carolina.    But  persecution  for  ob- 

inces,  the  lower  house  was  to  be  composed  serving  different  modes  and  ways  of  worship 

of  the  representatives  from  the  different  was  expressly  forbidden;  and  every  man 

connties  and  towns.    Several  officers  were  was  to  be  left  Aill  liberty  of  conscience,  and 

also  to  be  appointed,  such  as  an  admiral,  a  might  worship  Grod  in  that  manner  which 

secretary,    a    chief-justice,  a  suiveyor,   a  he  thought  most  conformable  to  the  divine 

treasurer,  a   marshal   and  register, — and,  will  and  revealed  word. — See  Sam$ay*$  S. 

besides  these,  each  county  was  to  have  a  C.,  Vol.  x,  p.  81. 
sheriff  and   four  justices    of  the   peace. 

Three  classes  of  nobility  were  to  be  estab-  i  "  Several  of  our  American  writers,"  says 

lisfaed,  called  barons,  cassiques,  and  land-  Bancroft,    '*  have  attempted  to  exonerate 

graves, — the    first  to  possess  twelve,  the  Locke  from  his  share  in  the  work  which 

second   twenty-four,  )ind  the  third  forty-  they  condemn ;  but  the  constitutions,  with 

eight  thousand  acres  of  land,   and  their  the  exception  I  have  named,  are  in  har- 

possessions  were  to  be  inalienable.     Mili-  mony  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy, 

taiy  officers  were  also  to  be  nominated ;  and  and  with  his  theories  on  government — Read 

all  inhabitants,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  Bancrofts  Vol.  u,  p.  144. 
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wants ;  and  when  they  saw  in  their  mlers  the  spirit  of  injustice,  and  a  policy 
characterized  by  all  the  elements  of  selfishness  and  iniquity,  they  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  property  agents,  and  all  respect  for  the  motives 
of  those  who  confessed  themselves  to  be  their  followers.  Alive  to  that  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  is  engendered  by  a  companionship  of  men  bringing 
together  the  sentimental  nationalities  of  their  various  homes;  moved  by 
interests  which  had  been  nursed  into  life  by  hardships,  and  fostered  by  sacri- 
fices ;  sustained  by  the  tests  of  experience,  and  warned  by  examples  of 
treachery, — ^they  sought  for  relief  in  revolutionary  measures  without  being 
false  to  the  king,  and  expressed  a  greater  confidence  in  a  government  that 
counted  them  as  a  part  of  a  nation  than  in  a  government  that  would  degrade 
the  colony  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  corporation.^ 

1  The  most  numerons  parly  in  the  conn-  olina;  hecanse  she  waa  then  tanght  the 
try  were  dissenters  from  the  established  important  lesson,^'*  That  she  must  alto- 
church  of  England.  The  Cavaliers  were  gether  depend  on  her  own  exertions.** 
highly  favored  by  the  proprietors,  and  were  Two  parties  arose ;  one  in  support  of  the 
generally  preferred  to  offices  of  trust  The  prerogative  and  authority  of  the  proprietors, 
Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  them  the  other  in  defence  of  tlie  rights  and  liber- 
with  great  jealousy.  Several  of  the  first  ties  of  the  people.  In  this  situation,  no 
emigrants,  unaccustomed  to  rural  labors  governor  oould  long  support  his  authority, 
and  frugal  simplicity,  were  pampered  citi-  From  1682  to  168S  there  were  no  less  tlian 
zens,  whose  wants  luxury  had  increased  and  five  governors.  Rigorous  measures  led  to 
rendered  impatient  of  fatigue.  By  such  riots,  gentle  means  to  contempt.  Resort  to 
the  sober  lives  and  rigid  morals  of  the  martial  law  exasperated  the  people  to  such 
IHiritans  were  made  the  objects  of  ridicule,  a  degree  against  the  governor,  that,  in  1690, 
The  Puritans  retaliated  by  opposing  their  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives,  a  biU 
influence  among  the  people.  The  odious  was  passed  for  disabling  Landgrave  James 
terms  of  distinction  which  had  prevailed  in  Colleton  from  holding  any  office  or  exercis* 
the  mother  country  were  revived  and  prop-  ing  any  authority,  civil  or  military,  within 
agated.  The  same  scenes  of  debate  and  the  province.  He  was  banished  by  the  peo- 
contention  which  had  taken  place  in  Eng^  pie.  He  was  followed  by  a  usurper  who 
land,  before  and  after  the  restoration  of  rendered  himself  infamous  by  acts  of  ii^us- 
Charles  II.,  were  acted  over  again  on  the  tice, — publicly  tried  before  tlie  asserobly, 
little  tlicatre  of  Carolina, — ^but  without  found  guilty  and  banished  fh>m  tlic  counUy. 
bloodshed  or  legal  prosecution.  Disputes  The  colony  was  agitated  by  various  ques- 
between  tlie  proprietors  and  settlers  were  of  tions  of  right  and  interest  till  1719,  when 
an  early  origin.  The  first  contest  was  a  revolution  took  place  which  changed  the 
respecting  advances  for  the  encouragement  proprietary  to  a  regal  system  of  government, 
of  the  settlers.  The  economy  of  the  pro-  The  people  accused  the  proprietors  of  being 
prietors  and  the  necessities  of  the  settlers  false  to  their  own  declarations,  false  to  the 
could  not  easily  be  compromised.  The  one  great  interests  of  religion,  false  to  the 
thought  that  they  had  already  done  too  demands  of  justice,  false  to  the  best  interests 
much ;  the  other,  that  they  had  not  received  of  the  colony  and  to  the  principles  of  free- 
enough.  To  the  latter,  requesting  a  supply  dom.  They  held  a  convention,  appealed  to 
of  cattle  to  be  sent  out  to  them,  the  proprie-  the  crown,  invited  the  governor  to  leave  or 
tors  replied,  as  a  reason  for  their  refusal,  join  them,  and  thus  established  a  new  gov- 
'*that  they  wished  not  to  encourage  emment.  Royalty  unconsciously  responded 
graziers,  but  planters."  It  is  fh>m  this  to  the  demands  of  Democracy.— 5ee  Mam- 
epoch  that  we  may  date  the  prosperity  of  Car-  say^s  Hist.  S.  C,  vol.  i. 
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■ 

After  South  Carolina^  bad  become  a  royal  province,  and  the  people  baA 
assimilated  in  tastes,  habits  and  character,  the  government  was  conducted 


1  Gaiollna  was  divided  into  two  coloniei,  the  taxes,  in  many  cases,  were  greatly  in 
North  and  Sooth,  in  1719.    The  first  settle-  arrears ;  and  the  public  accounts  were  in  a 
ment  in  North  Cabolina  was  at  Cape  Fear,  state  of  shameful  disorder.     In  that  situa- 
by  people  ftx>m  Massachusetts,  in  1061.    The  tion  of  public  affairs,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
most  numerous  settlers  in  the  north-western  persuade  illiterate  and  ignorant  men  that 
part  of  Carolina  were   Protestants,  chiefly  taxes  should  not  be  paid  which  probably 
Ptesbjterians,  fh>m  the  north  of  Ireland,  woald  nerer  be  converted  to  public  use." 
Bethabara  was  first  settled  by  a  company        The  terms  of  agreement  adopted  by  the 
of  Horavians,    in    1753.    Their   numbers  **  Regulators  "  indicate  integrity  of  pur- 
increased,  and  Bethany  was  begun  in  1759,  pose,  if  not  judgment  in  respect  to  prox>ef 
three  miles  from  Bethabara.    In  1768  they  means   for   their   accomplishment.     They 
had  built  «  church,  and  settled  a  teacher,  united  for  "  regulating  public   grierances 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  Moravian  col-  of  power,  in  the  following  particulars;  with 
oqj  directly  from  Europe,  they  began   to  others  of  th«  like  nature  that  may  occur, 
build  Salem,  which  was  intended  for  a  man*  1.  That  we  will  pay  no  more  taxes  until  we 
u£M;turing   town.    They  were   joined   by  are  satisfied  they  are  agreeable  to  law  and 
companies  from  Massachusetts  and  Mary-  applied  to  the  purposes .  therein  mentioned, 
land.    In   1749,  Keal  M*  Neal  arrived  at  unless  we  cannot  help  it,  or  are  forced.    2. 
Wilmington,  with  his  fiunily  and  near  six  That  we  will  pay  no  officer  any  more  fees 
hundred  colonists,  young  and  old,  from  the  than  the  law  allows,  unless  we  are  obliged 
Highlands,  Scotland.    They  settled  chiefly  to  it ;  and  then  to  show  our  dislike,  and  bear 
in  Cumberland  county ;  but  some  of  them  an  open  testimony  against  it.**    They  then 
settled  in  Anson,  and  others   in   Bloden.  *  agree  to  hold  meetings  of  conference,  in 
Another  company  of  Highlanders  arrived  in  order  to  consult  their  representatives  on  the 
1754,  and   some  afterwards.    They   came  amendment  of  such  laws  as  may  be  found 
chiefly  from   Argyleshire ;   many  of  them  grievous  or  unnecessary;  to  choose  more 
firom  Ha  or  Jura.  suitable  men  than  they  had  done  for  bur- 
Korth  Carolina  was  '* insulted   and   de-  gesses  and  vestry-men;  and  to  petition  tlie 
pressed,"  says  Williamson,  '*by  the  weak  houses  of  assembly,  governor,  council,  king 
or  vicious  administration  of  wicked  judges  and  parliament,  &c.,  for  redress  of  griev- 
and  worthless  governors."    The  laws  that  ances,  for  the  full  ei^joyment  of  their  constitu- 
veie  made  to  support  a  religious  establish-  tional  righu  and  privileges.    They  agreed 
ment,"  says  the  same  author,    "  retained  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  a  majority  of 
tbeir  force ;  for  they  were  supported  by  the  their  number,  and  took  oath  of  their  solemn 
spirit  of  party.    Learning  was   neglected,  determination  to  be  faithfbl  to  the  end.    And . 
Iwcause  it  was  of  no  party."    The  govern-  yet,  Williamson  says : 
ment  of  this  colony  was  convulsed  at  differ-  "  The  '  Reoulators  '  in  N.  Carolina  were 
eot  periods  by  riots  and  insurrections,  and  universally  royalists,  commonly  called  tories, 
all  the  miseries  of  misrule  visited  upon  the  during    the    licvolutionary    War.      Many 
people.    The  most  arbitrary  acts  were  re-  people  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  other 
aorted  to  by  the  government  to  defraud  the  colonies,  who  held  public  employments,  or 
people  of  their  property,  and  to  deprive  chanced  to  be  otherwise   connected  with 
tkem  of  their  rights.    The  Rroulatiiio  in-  government,  adhered  to  the  royal  cause ; 
nvrection  (1772)  had  its  origin  in  the  abuse  but  in  North  Carolina  we  could  hardly  dis- 
of  power,"  says  Williamson,  ''and  the  de-  cover  among  the  royalists  a  man  who  might 
pravity  of  civil  officers.    The  laws  had  not  be  deemed  respectable  from  his  fortune,  his 
been  respected  by  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  learning  or  his  influence  in  society ;  hardly 
see  them  executed*    Shcriffii  who  collected  a  man  who  had  ever  sustained  a  conmiia- 
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with  more  extended  views,  and  colonial  interests  were  sustained  as  a  part  of 
pablic  policy.  These  changes  were  followed  by  evidences  of  public  and  pri- 
vate prosperity,  which,  though  limited,  gave  to  the  people  a  long  period  of 
content.  The  population  of  the  colonj'  increased,  industry  received  its 
reward,  and  society  its  gratifications.  But  the  heart  of  the  colony  was  in 
England.  South  Carolina  had  not  yet  become  the  home  of  the  people.  It 
was  onl}'  a  country  for  a  successful  business ;  and,  while  their  trade  was  pros- 
perous, the  people  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  current  questions  of  govern- 
ment. They  sent  a  large  portion  of  their  children  to  England  and  Scotland  to 
be  educated ;  and,  while  they  discovered  a  growing  taste  for  the  refinements 
of  societ}',  they  were  slow  to  mature  for  themselves  the  broad  foundations  of 
society  itself.  Still,  their  quiet  enjoyment  of  rights, — where  the  discussion 
of  rights  was  not  made  necessary  for  pecuniary  protection ;  their  disposition 
to  acquire  knowledge  under  circumstances  of  exemption  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  public  duty,  were  sources  of  influence  calculated  to  give  freedom  to 
mind,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  to  man.  Men,  when  permitted,  unmo- 
lested, to  study  the  events  of  history,  and  the  blessings  and  honors  of  patriot- 
ism, are  certain  to  be  patriots  when  placed  in  power.  This  truth  was  con- 
firmed by  the  spirited  sons  of  South  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Their  intelligence  gave  them  an  abiding  confidence  in  Democracy. 

NEW  yORK.i 

New  York  was  commenced  with  no  higher  purx>oses  than  those  of  business. 
The  proprietors  were  conservative  Dutchmen ;  and,  true  to  their  proverbial 


Bion  dril  or  military.    The  tories  were  a  opposite   reason,  that  they  belieyed  that 

poor,  ignorant  race.    A  regiment  of  those  popular  rights  would  be  protected  by  roy- 

people  was  commanded  by  a  colonel  who  alty.     North  and  South  Carolina  did  not 

could  not  read.    He  was  called  Fanning  begin  to  prosper,   says  Chalmers,   **untU 

the  Unlearned.    Their  politics  were  founded  blessed  with  a  simple  form  of  government; 

on  hatred  of  the  people  who  had  corrected  when  the  one  acquired  the  manufacture  of 

them,    not    on    principle." —  WtUiafMon's  navcU  stores^  the  other  the  production  of 

North  Carolina,  vol.  ii,  p.  164.  rice  and  indigo:  which  have  made  both. 

Perhaps  if  the  historian  had  said  that  in  modem  times,  populous,  wealthy  and 

their  polities  teere  founded  on  a  spirit  of  great." — Annals,  p.  652. 
general  distrust  of  those  who  had  ruled        ^  The    North  River  was  discovered  by 

over  them,  he  would  have  done  them  more  Henry  Hudson,  a  commander  in  the  Dutch 

justice.     The  people  of  Scmth  Carolina  had  service,  1609.     It  was  named  in  honor  of 

been  relieved  by  royalty,  although  they  saw  its  discoverer.     The  Dutch  sent  out  ships 

no  reason  afterwards  to  be  true  to  their  to  trade  with  the  natives  in  1610.    Argall,  an 

protector.    The  people  of  North  Carolina,  Englishcommander,  captured,  in  1613,afew 

It  seems,  proved  true  to  the  power  in  wliich  humble  dweUings  which  the  Dutch  had  built 

they  had  most  confidence;   but  that  power  on  the  island  of  Manhattan;  and  this  was  the 

was   unable    to  save  them.      It  was  not  beginning   of  New  York.      In    1615   the 

because  they  were  opposed  to  popular  rights  Dutch  settled  Albany,  which  they  called 

that  they   favored   royalty,    but  for    the  Fort  Orange.    The  whole  country  claimed 
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* 

repntation,  they  farored  no  theory  bat  that  which  gave  preeminence  to  cap- 
ital, and  unconditional  servility  to  labor.  The  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany  ^  by  whose  facilities  the  settlement  was  made,  and  by  whose  authority 
the  colonists  were  directed,  was  an  organization  as  destitute  of  political 


by  them  in  yirtne  of  Hudson's  discoTery  teenth  waa  appointed  by  their  High  Mighti- 
received  the  name  of  the  New  Netherlands,  nesses  the  States  General. 
Msnhattan  Island  was  called  New  Amster^  "  Apart  from  the  exclusire  trade  of  the 
dam.  In  1626  a  settlement  was  commenced  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island.    The  Dutch  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  of  the  coast 
claimed  the  whole  country  from  Cape  Cod  of  America,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to 
to  Cape  Henlopen.    It  was  claimed  by  the  the    extreme    north,    this    company    was 
£i^h  on  the  plea  of  prior  discorery  by  authorized  to  form  alliances  with  the  chiefs 
Cabot    In  1643  the  Dutch  became  involred  of  the  native  Indian  tribes,  and  obligated  to 
with  the  Indians,  and  in  1651  with  the  advance  the  settlement  of  their  possessions, 
Swedes,  who  bad  settled  on  the  Delaware,  encourage  population,  and  do  everything 
The  Swedes  were  compelled  to  submit    In  that  might  promote  the  interests  of  those 
1664  Charles  II.,  as  the  English  had  never  fertile  countries,  and  increase  trade.    To 
abandoned  their  claim  to  the  country,  made  protect  their  commerce  and  dependencies, 
a  grant  of  it  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  they  were  empowered  to  erect  forts  and 
York.    The  government  of  England  was  fortifications;    to    administer  justice    and 
established  over  the  whole  colony  in  Octo-  preserve  order ;  maintain  police,  and  ezer- 
ber,  ia  1664,  without  opposition,  and  its  cise   the    g^ovemment    generally   of  tiicir 
name  was  changed  to  Nevf  York,    In  a  war  transmarine  affairs ;  declare  war  and  make 
between  England  and  Holland,  in  1678,  the  peace,    with   the    consent   of  the    States 
colony  was  reconquered  by  the  Dutch,  but  Greneral ;    and,    with    their     approbation, 
was  restored  in  the  following  year.   In  1683  a  appoint  a  governor,  or  director-general,  and 
colonial  assembly  established  a  constitution,  all  other  officers,  civil,  military,  judicial  and 
which  was  styled  a  charter  of  lihertiee.  executive,  who  were  bound  to  swear  alle- 
^  The   charter   establishing   the  Dutch  giance  to  their  High  Mightinesses,  as  well 
WxsT  IifDiA  CoMPAirr  bears  date  the  8d  of  as  to  the  company.    The  director-general 
June,  1621.     It  was  modelled  after  that  and   his    council  were  invested  with    all 
granted,  in  llie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  powers,  judicial,  legislative  and  executivci 
century,    to    the    celebrated   East   India  subject,  some  supposed,  to  appeal  to  Hol- 
Company.  land;    but  the  will  of  the  company,  ex- 
'*The  central  power  of  this  vast  association  pressed  in  their  instructions,  or  declared  in 
was  divided  among  five  branches,  or  cham-  their  marine  or  military  ordinances,  was  to 
bers,  established  in  the  different  cities  of  the  be  the  law  in  New  Netherland,  excepting  in 
Netherlands,  the  managers  of  which  were  cases  not  especially  provided  for,  when  the 
staled  Lords  Directors.    Of  these,  that  of  Boman  law,  the  imperial  statutes  of  Charles 
Amsterdam  waa  the  principal ;  and  to  this  Y.,  the  edicts,  resolutions,  and  customs  of 
was    entrusted    the   management   of  the  Fatherland,    were  to  be  received   as  the 
nSun  of  New  Netherland.    The  general  paramount  rule  of  action, 
snperrision  and  government  of  the  com-  **  The    States   General  engaged,   among 
paoy  were,  however,  lodged  in  a  board,  or  other  things,  to  secure  to  the  company  free- 
assembly,    of  KiNBTBEK   delegates,    eight  dom  of  navigation  and  traffic  within  tiie 
(increased,  in  1629,  to  nine)  of  whom  were  prescribed  limits,  and  to  assist  them  with  a 
from  the  chamber  at  Amsterdam,  four  from  million  of  guilders — equal  to  half  a  million 
Zealand,  two  from  Meuze,  and  one  from  of  doUars ;   and  in  case  peace  should  be 
each  of  the    chambers  at  Eriesland,  the  disturbed,  with  sixteen  vessels  of  war  and 
North  Department,  Groendngcn.    The  nine-  four  yachts,  frilly  armed  and  equipped ;  the 
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character  as  its  members  were  dead  to  tbe  great  objects  of  existeace.  The 
government  <^  HoUand  was  as  parsimonious  in  the  expenditure  of  its  power 
as  the  Dutch  were  reluctant  to  part  with  their  stivers.  The  promises  of  the 
one,  which  proposed  nothing  but  opportunity,  were  made  consistent  by  the 
other,  which  afforded  no  position  above  that  of  labor.^  The  nation,  and  its 
wealthy  men,  as  monopolists,  were  in  co-partnership.  The  nation  granted 
no  power  that  implied  the  risks  of  responsibility, — the  monopobsts  promised 
nothing  for  character,  that  involved  expense,  beyond  the  lowest  price  and 
rudest  condition.  The  avowed  object  of  the  colony  was  to  extend  the  trade 
of  the  country  that  had  given  it  so  mean  an  existence.  The  people  were 
counted  as  mere  appurtenances  to  the  corporation,  and  Democracy  was  but 
another  word  for  imposition,  and  public  sentiment  a  term  of  imbecility. 
Sovereignty  became  the  travelling-guest  of  precarious  fortune,  and  the  rights 
of  men  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Religious  opinions  of  all  kinds 
were  tolerated, — not  from  a  sense  of  justice,  but  from  a  heartless  indiffer- 
ence. Freedom  of  trade  was  forbidden.  Everything  for  profit,  nothing  for 
principle,  was  their  practical  motto.  Emigrants  from  all  countries  were 
invited  to  the  colony,  with  every  encouragement,  apparently,  that  the  perse- 
cuted would  find  peace,  the  unfortunate  comfort,  and  the  industrious  wealth. 
The  invitation  was  not  without  its  effect,  and  it  was  accepted  by  many.'  But 
they  soon  found  themselves  in  one  of  Holland's  work-shops,  claimed  as  sub- 
jects of  taxation,  and  assigned  to  posts  of  labor  that  increased  the  power 
of  the  monopoly,  added  to  the  hopes  of  the  stock-holders  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  multiplied  the  restraints  of  government.  With  a  single  eye  to  the 
business  of  the  company,  working-men  were  preferred,  as  best  able  to  serve 
the  colony ;  and  when  they  arrived  they  were  permitted  to  elect  between 
burthensome  employments  or  pauperism, — ^between  a  subordinate  station 
or  oppression.  The  commands  of  the  company  were  absolute.  All  emi- 
grants were  required  to  promise  obedience,  without  reference  to  time  or  con- 
ditions. To  prevent  free  discussion,  town-meetings  were  forbidden ;  and 
the  people  were  deliberately  advised  that  their  good  consisted  in  believing 
that  Holland  was  the  world,  and  that  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  were 
its  agents ;  that  money  was  national  glory,  and  that  Holland  was  its  ultimate 
depository.  Industry  was  looked  upon  as  so  much  labor  done,  with  utter 
indifference  as  to  the  means,  whether  by  man  or  horse ;  and  education  was 
prized  just  so  far  as  it  increased  the  productiveness  of  the  laborer  without 

former  to  be  «t  least  three  hnndred,  and  which,  with  all  merchant  yeaaels,  were  to 

and  the  latter  of  eighty  tons  burden.    But  be  commanded  hj  an  admiral  appointed  and 

these  Teasels  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  instructed  by  their  High  Mightinesses."^ 

expense  of  the  company,  which  was    to  (/GaUoffhtinf  Vol.  i,  p.  90. 

ftimish,  unconditionally,  sixteen  ships,  and 

fourteen  yachts,  of  like  tonnage,  for  the  ^  See   Charter   to   Dutch    West    India 

defence   of  trade    and   purposes  of  war,  Company. 
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adding  to  his  wages.  New  Netherland  was  valued  fbr  the  products  of  its 
country,  and  its  natural  sources  of  wealth ;  and  the  people  were  regarded 
as  workmen  employed,  but  not  as  men  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  reader  wUl  be  at  no  loss  what  to  anticipate  from  such  a  policy.  The 
company  could  neither  da  justice  to  its  own  interests,  nor  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  others.^    It  was  false  to  its  masters,  and  oppressive  to  its  servants. 

It  was  a  benevolent  dispensation  of  Providence  that  such  a  specimen  of  self- 
ishness was  given  to  the  continent.  It  will  ever  afford  an  instructive  example, 
to  be  contrasted  with  experiments  of  a  different  and  opposite  character  in  the 
other  colonies.  It  will  serve  to  show  how  indifferent  to  the  public  good  a 
corporation  is  apt  to  be,  in  its  attempts  to  increase  its  wealth,  though  the 
people  employed  may  suffer  fh>m  all  the  degradations  of  poverty ,  ignorance  and 
vice.  It  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  truth,  that  money  without  character  is  but 
an  insignificant  power,  when  compared  to  character  without  money.  The 
oppressions  of  the  company  soon  began  to  produce  their  natural  consequences. 
The  people  divided.  The  passively  indifferent,  such  as  had  experienced  none 
of  the  delights  of  freedom,  received  their  wages  with  an  unmeaning  silence. 
Some,  those  who  had  been  frequent  victims  of  misfortune,  and  whose  broken 
courage  failed  them,  were  pressed,  with  their  dependents,  into  the  void  of 
pauperism.  Others,  still  influenced  by  hope,  and  sustained  by  physical 
vigor,  decided  upon  a  change,  and  left  for  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Others, 
still,  with  an  abiding  spirit  of  self-determination,  remained,  to  insist,  to  agi- 
tate, and  to  conquer.  Their  remonstrances  and  declarations  recite  the  griev- 
ances inflicted  by  tyranny,  and  the  remedies  to  be  found  in  Democracy.^ 


1  New  Netherland  cost  the  company,  tm  it  goTemment**    This  paper  wa«  conched  in 

appears   from    their    books,    oyer   half  a  these  bold  and  unflcnipiilous  terms : 

miUion  of  guilders   ($220,000),   from  the  ''I.  We  haye  transported  ourselves  hither 

year  1626  to  1844  incluslye. — O'CoZZa^Aan,  at  our  own  cost;  and  many  among  us  have 

Vol.  I,  p.  350.  purchased  their  lands  from  the  Indians,  the 

'  In  May,  1653,  Captain  John  Underbill,  right  owners  thereof.    But  a  great  portion 

who  had   been  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  of  the  lands  which  we  occupy  being  as  yet 

forces  in  the  Indian  war,  hoisted  the  BritiBh  unpaid  for,  the  Indians  come  daily  and  com- 

Farliament  colors,  and  issued  "  an  address  plain  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the 

to  the  Commonality  of  the  Manhattans,  on  Dutch  secretary,  called  Cornells,  whom  they 

behalf  of  as  many  of  the   English    and  have  characterized,  even  in  the  presence  of 

Dutch  as  were  interested  therein,"  declara-  Stuyvesant,  as  a  rogue,  a  knave  and  a  liar ; 

toty  of  the  motives  "which  impelled  them  asserting  that  he  himself  had  put  down  their 

to   abjure    the    iniquitous    government  of  names  in  the  book,  and  saying  that  this  waa 

Peter  Stuyvesant  over  the  inhabitants  living  not  a  just  and  lawfril  payment,  but  a  pre- 

and  residing  on  Long  Island  in  America,  tence  and  tnud  similar  to  that  which  occa- 

and  maintaining  the  justice  and  lawfulness  sioned  the  destruction  of  Thomas  Hutchin- 

of  defending  themselves  and  their  rights,  in  son,  Mr.  Collins,  and  nine  other  persons, 

a  manner  becoming  a  free  people,  against  '*  II.  He  hath  unlawfully  retained  from 

the  oppressive  administration  of  the  said  several  persons  their  lands,  which  they  had 
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Men  were  bold,  and  parties  violent.^     Seeing  the  source  of  their  dilUcnltieSy 
the  people  had  confidence  in  their  ability  to  remove  them.     They  began  to 


purchased  from  the  natires,  and  which  were  man,  a  memher  of  his  council,  and  hath 

confirmed  to  them  under  the  hand  and  seal  publicly  threatened  every  freeman  who  does 

of  the  previous  governor.  not  conform  to  his  pleasure. 

"  III.  He  hath  unlawfhlly  imposed  taxes,  *'  XII.  He  hath,  moreover,  imposed  ma^ 
contrary  to  the  privileges  of  firee  men;  name-  istrates  on  freemen  without  election  and 
ly,  six  stivers  per  acre,  chimney-money  and  voting.  This  great  autocracy  and  tyranny 
head-money ;  the  tenth  part  of  all  our  grain,  is  too  grievous  for  any  brave  Englishman 
flax,  hemp  and  tobacco ;  the  tenth  part  of  and  good  Christian  any  lo^er  to  tolerate, 
butter  and  cheese  from  those  who  pasture  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Dutch  have  pro- 
cattle  ;  excessive  duties  on  exported  goods — *  claimed  war  against  every  Englishman,  liv- 
flfteen  stivers  for  a  beaver ;  all  which  taxes  ing  wherever  he  mry  wish  or  like, 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  poor  farmer,  to  main-  "  The  above  grounds  are  sufficient  for  all 
tain  a  lazy  horde  of  tyrants  over  innocent  honest  hearts,  that  seek  the  glory  of  God 
subjects.  and  their  own  peace  and  prosperity,  to  throw 

''IV.  He  hath,  in  violation  of  liberty  of  off*  this  tyrannical  yoke.    Accept  and  inibmit 

conscience,  and  contrary  to  hand  and  seal,  ye,  then,  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 

enforced  articles  (of  belief )  upon  the  peo-  beware  ye  ofbecoming  traitors  to  one  another 

pie,  ordering  them  otherwise,  against  the  for  the  sake  of  your  own  quiet  and  welfare, 

laws  of  God  and  man,  to  qujt  the  country  "  "Written  by  me,     John  Ukderhill." 

within  two  months.  Underbill  was  ordered  to  quit  the  province 

*'y.  He  hath  imprisoned  both  English  forthwith. — O'CoTZa^Aajt,  ii,  p.  224. 
and  Dutch,  without  trial  setting  them  at  In  December,  1C53,  the  people  called  a 
liberty  again,  after  a  popish  inquisition,  to  convention  to  deliberate  upon  their  rights 
their  great  sorrow,  damage  and  loss  of  time,  and  privileges,  and  demanded  that  no  new 
himself  n«t  having  any  Patent  from  King  laws  should  be  enacted  without  their  con- 
James  of  England,  the  right  grantor  thereof,  sent.     Bancroft  gives  the  substance  of  their 

'*  VI.  He    hath,   also,  imposed    general  remonstrance  and  petition,  from  the  Dutch 

laws  forbidding  the  inhabitants  to  sell  their  originals,  drafted  by  George  Baxter.     They 

goods,  or  to  brew  their  grain,  without  the  say :    "  The  States  General  of  the  United 

approbation  of  his  government  Provinces  are  our  liege  lords ;  we  submit  to 

**  YII.  He  hath  neglected  to  avenge  Eng-  the  laws  of  the  United  Provinces ;  and  our 

lish  and  Dutch  blood  shed  by  the  Indians  rights  and  privileges  ought  to  be  in  harmony 

since  the  peace.  with  those  of  the  Fatherland,  for  we  are  a 

<*  YIII.  He  hath  treacherously  and  un-  member  of  the  state,  and  not  a  subjugated 

doubtedly  conspired,  as  proved,  to  murder  people.    We,  who  have  come  together  from 

all  the  English.  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  a  blended 

"  IX.  He  hath  been  guilty  of  barbarous  community  of  various  lineage ;    we,  who 

cruelty  towards  Mr.  Jacob  Wolfertsen  and  have,  at  our  own  expense,  exchanged  our 

his  wife,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  native  lands  for  the  protection  of  the  United 

child.  Provinces ;  we,  who  have  transformed  tlie 

*'  X.  He  hath  acted  treacherously  towards  ndldemess  into  fruitftil  farms, — demand  that 
Thomas  Newton ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted  but  with  con- 
government  had  promised  him  safe  and  se-  sent  of  the  people,  that  none  shall  be  appoint- 
cure  conduct,  he  hath  ordered  his  arrest  and  ed  to  office  but  with  the  approbation  of  the 
surrendered  him.  people,  that  obscure  and  obsolete  laws  shall 

"  XI.  He  hath  been  guilty  of  the  unheard-  never  be  revived.** 

of  act  of  striking  with  his  cane  an  old  gentle-  Here  is  an  example  of  Democracy  from 

1  See  note  1,.  next  page. 
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• 

vtBlize  a  proper  self-respect ;  to  disoorer  the  responsible  relations  of  industry 
as  Goimected  with  mlmi ;  and  to  discern  that,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of 
clothing  and  feeding  tiieir  bodies,  they  had  souls  to  exercise,  characters  to 
form,  and  a  society  to  redeem  and  perpetuate.  The  sun  of  liberty  was  shin- 
ing upon  the  continent ;  geographicfd  lines  could  not  intercept  its  light.  It 
radiated  from  the  south  and  from  the  north,  and  New  Netherland  could  not 
long  remain  in  darkness.  Democracy  had  been  planted  there  fVom  Ne.r 
England ;  and  the  Puritan  and  Dutch  Republican  rejoiced  together,  reco^. 
nizing  the  great  truths  that  industry  harmonized  with  moral  duty,  that 
wealth  was  nothing  without  character,  and  that  duty  and  character  could  be 
nothing  without  freedom.^ 
But  New  Netherland  had  its  root  in  Holland, — the  other  colonies,  in 


BoIIand  (1668),  and  the  GrOTemor,  Stut-  on  the  libellers,  manj  threatened  him  with 

TS8AXT,  fairij  represented  the  opposite  par-  rougher  usage  when  he  should   **take  off 

ty.    In  his  reply,  he  said :   "  Will  you  set  the  coat  with  which  he  was  decorated  by  the 

yout  names  to  the  ^^^siofiary  notions  of  the  lords  his  masters." — 0*CaUaghan,  i,  p.  895. 

Kew  England  man?    Is  no  one  of  the  Neth-  '  0*CaUaghan  thinks  that  Bancroft  does 

erlauds'  nation  able  to  draft  your  petition?  injustice  to  the  Dutch  in  supposing  that 

And  your  prayer  is  so  extraragant, — ^you  they  derived  their  ideas  of  '*  popular  tree' 

might  as  well  claim  to  send  delegates  to  the  dom"  f^om  the  Puritans.     He  says :    **  For 

assembly  of  their  High  Biightinesses  them-  more  than  a  century  prcrious  to  the  period 

selves!  of  which  we    now   write,   three  hundred 

"Laws  will  be  made  by  the  Director  and  manors  in  the  province  of  Holland  alone 

Council.    Evil  manners  produce  good  laws  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  free  municipalities, 

for  their  restnunt ;  and  therefore  the  laws  and  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 

of  New  Netherlands  are  good.  to  a  limited  extent.    In  removing  to  another 

"Shall  the  people  elect   their  own  ofB-  hemisphere  the  I>utch  lost  not  their  affection 

cers? — If  this  rule  become  our  cynosure,  for  their  native  country  and  its  institutions, 

and  the  election  of  magistrates  be  left  to  They  brought  with  them  the  names  of  those 

the  rabble,  every  man  will  vote  for  one  of  places  to  which  they  were  most  attached, 

his  own  stamp.    The  thief  will  vote  for  a  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  transferred  also 

thief;  the  smuggler  for  a  smuggler;    and  to  their  new  homes  the  municipal  system 

fraud  and  vice  wiU  become  privileged.  which  we  liave  described  above,  and  with 

"  The  old  laws  remain  in  force ;  directors  which  they  were  most  conversant, 

will  never  make  themselves  responsible  to  "  Those  colonists  who  sludl  form  within 

subjects.** — ^VoL  n,  p.  SOC.  their  limits  such  a  settlement  of  people  as  to 

0*Callaghan  makes  a  slight  exception  to  constitute  hamlets,  villages,  or  even  cities, 

the  translation    of  Bancroft     He    says:  shall  obtain  in  such  case  middle  and  low 

"  The  Director-general  does  not  call  Baxter  jurisdiction,  and  the  same  rights  as  manors 

'a  New  England  man;*  he  calls  him  plainly  in  the  province  of  Holland;   and  .shall,  in                    > 

an  Englishman,  as  distinguishing  him  fVom  like  manner,  be  capacitated  also  to  bear  and: 

a  Dutchman,  without  any  reference  to  New  fise  the  names  and  titles  thereof    And  the 

England." — JHsi.  New  Netkerlandy  Vol.  qualified  persons  of  such  cities,  villages  and 

II,  p.  248.  hamlets,  sluUl,  in  such  case,  be  authorized. 

1  "Traitor,"  "  vfllMn,"  "  liar,**  were  epi-  to  nominate  for  the  office  of  magistrates  a 

thcts   flung  at  the  Director-general   with  double  number  of  persons,  wherefW>m  a. 

unsparing  hand ;  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  selection  shall  seasonably  be  made  by  the 

banishments  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  Director,  and.  Council,,  the  appointment  of! 

13  i 
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England.  Holland  had  reached  its  period  of  unity ;  England  had  commenced 
its  period  of  extension  and  diversity.  Holland  was  conservative,  England 
democratic.  Holland  was  a  trader ;  England  a  missionary'  of  truth.  Eng- 
land enjoyed  a  unity  in  sovereignty,  and  represented  a  principle ;  Holland 
based  its  sovereignty  on  property,  and  was  content  to  receive  an  interest. 
Cromwell  saw  the  discordant  elements  in  the  Dutch  colony ;  but  it  was  left 
to  be  removed  by  Charles  11.,  and  in  time  to  be  governed  both  by  a  ro3'a]ist 
and  a  papist. 

The  colony  commenced  with  a  gross  abuse  of  a  noble  principle.  The 
tyranny  of  wealth  allows  no  grace.  It  appeals  to  the  lowest  motives,  and  ex- 
tends but  little  favor  to  the  generous  affections  or  to  the  refinements  of  mind. 
Its  attentions  to  society,  as  such,  are  but  acts  of  condescension  and  com- 
placency. The  company  soon  saw  that  their  plans  were  in  no  proportion  to 
their  wishes ;  and,  still  having  more  confidence  in  property  than  in  principle, 
they  enlarged  their  errors,  but  failed  to  correct  them.^  Small  proprietors, 
with  their  industry,  had  not  succeeded ;  it  now  remained  to  be  seen  what 
could  be  done  by  large  proprietors,  with  their  wealth.    They  conceded  to 


a  schont,  secretary,  and  court-mesienger,  tioned  neither  by  law  nor  by  hiatoiy.** — 

remaining  to  the  compan^r ;  with  the  under-  Vol.  i.,  p.  892. 

standing  that  the  jurisdiction  shall  be  holden  With  a  little  modification,  both  are  right, 

in  fief  by  the  respectire  colonists  and  found-  O'Callaghan  vlrtnally  admits  tiie  truth  of 

ers  of  cities  and  villages,  to  be  disposed  of  Bancroft  in  giving  the  causes  of  the  failure 

and  renewed,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  those  of  the  Dutch  colony,  and  when  he  com- 

who  shall  be  named,  in  manner  hereinbefore  pares  it  with  those  of  the  English,  and  in 

stated.    And  justice  shall  be  administered  assigning  to  the  English  so*  leading  a  part, 

therein  according  to  the  style  and  order  of  Bancroft  confirms  the  historical  accuracy 

the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  cities  and  of  O'Callaghan,  when  he  says,   **  British 

manors  thereof,  to  which  end  the  courts  officials  sent  home  complaints  of '  the  DuUk 

there  shall  foUow,  aa  far  as  the  same  is  pos-  RepuhUcans '     as  disloyal.** — Vol.   iv,  p. 

sible,  the  ordinances  received  here  in  Am-  145.    The  I>emocrat8  of  England  were  in 

sterdam.  advance  of  those  of  Holland;    but  when 

"  It  was,  then,  to  that  republican  state —  they  met  in  New  Netherland  they  breathed 

to  the  wise  and  beneficent  modifications  of  the  same  atmosphere,  loved  the  same  soil, 

the  feudal  code  which  obtained  there,  and  moved  in  the  same  light,  honored  the  same 

not  to '  the  Puritan  Idea  of  popular  freedom '  principles,  shared  the  same  dangers,  fought 

introduced  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  the  same  battles,  and  rejoiced  in  the  same 

as  some  incorrectly  claim — that  New  Neth-  victories. 

erland  and  the  several  towns  within  its  con-  ^  Seven  years  had  now  nearly  eli^^wed 

^  fines  were  indebted  for  whatever  municipal  since  the  incorporation  of  the  West  India 

privileges  they  enjoyed.    The  charters  un-  Company,  and  five  since  that  body  had  been 

I  der  which  they  were  planted,  the  immuni-  in  active  operation,  yet  nothing  had  been 

<ities  wliich  they  obtained,  were  essentially  done  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the  charter 

of  Dutch,  and  not  of  Connecticut  origin ;  which  obliged  them  to  advance  settiements 

^and  those  who  look  to  New  England  as  the  and  encourage  population  in  those  fertile 

•  source  of  popular  privileges  in  New  Neth-  countries  in  North  America  committed  to 

erland  fall,  therefore,  into  an  error,  sane-  their  charge.    A  few  servants  of  the  com- 
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an  aristocracy  what  belonged  to  the  people ;  and  they  soon  found  rivals  in 
patroons,*  who  consented  to  agreements  because  these  established  them  in 
power,  and  not  because  of  an}'  general  good  intended  for  society  or  for  man. 
And  thus,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  charter,^  were  *^  transplanted  to  the  free  soil 


pany,    connected   with   the    trading^posts  prerame  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  New 

which  senred  as  a  rendezTons  for  the  neigh-  Netherland  from  trading  in  tlieir  colonies, 

boring  Indians,  were  the  only  inhabitants,  which  is  not  only  contraiy  to  the  law  of 

it  may  be  said,  of  the  eztensire  country  nature,  but  opposed  to  the  laws  and  cus- 

daimed  as  New  Netherland.    Not  a  parti-  toms  of  the  land." — O'CaUaghanf  Vol.  u, 

cle  of  the  soil  was  reclaimed,  save  what  p.  189. 

Msntily  supplied  the  wants  of  those  attached  ^  Articles  reported  by  a  committee  to  the 

to  the  three  forts  which  were  erected  within  Assembly  of  XIX.,  who,  on  the  seventh  day 

the  limits  of  this  rich  and  vast  territory ;  of  June,  1629,  agreed  to  these  important 

and  the  only  exports  were  the  spontaneous  concessions,  which  were  duly  ratified  by  the 

products  of  the  forests.    Experience  had  States  General,  and  published  in  the  follow- 

demonstrated,  in  the  interim,  that  no  bene-  ing  terms : 
fits  bad  accrued  to  the  company  from  this 

plantation,    under   the  present  system  of  "FREEDOMS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

management,  except  what  the  peltries  pro-  grattted  nr  thb  asbemblt  of  the  xix.  of 

dnoed.    The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  the  priyileoxd  west  iicdia  compant, 

people  was  very  irregular,  the  expenses  of  to  all  such  as  shall  plant  any  colo- 

the  establishment  excessively  high,  and  the  hies  in  new  netherland  : 

results   not  as    flattering    as    anticipated.  "  I.     Such  members  of  the  said  company 

These    considerations    baring    been   fre-  as  may  be  inclined  to  settle  any  colonic  in 

qnently  brought  before  the  XIX.,  it  was  New  Netherland  shall  be  permitted  to  send 

finally  determined  that  the  resources  of  the  in  the  ships  of  this  company  going  thither 

eountry  under  their  jurisdiction  would  be  three  or  four  persons  to  inspect  the  situa- 

moet  efficiently  developed  by  the  planting  of  tion  of  the  country,  provided  that  they, 

'*  colonies,"  or  seignorial  fiefs  or  manors,  with  the  officers  and  ship's  company,  swear 

there.  to  the  articles,  so  for  as  they  relate  to  them, 

A  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  XIX.,  and  pay  for  provisions  and  for  passage, 

accordingly  took  place  early  tl^is  year.    It  going  and  coming,  six  stuyvers  per  diem ; 

▼as  attended  by  conmiissioners  firom  their  and  such  as  desire  to  eat  in  the  cabin, 

High  Mightinesses  the  States  General,  and  twelve  stuyvers,  and  to  bo  subordinate  and 

directors  and  assessors  on  the  part  of  the  give  assistance  like  others,  in  cases  ofTcn- 

prindpal   partners ;    and    a    draft    of    a  sive  and  defensive ;    and  if  any  ships  bo 

'*  charter  of  privileges  and   exemptions,"  taken  from  the  enemy,  they  shall  receive, 

which  was  considered  alike  serriceable  to  pro  rata,  their  proportions  with  the  slup*s 

the   company   and    advantageous    to    the  company,   each  according  to  his  quality; 

patroons,  masters,  and  private  individuals,  that  is  to  say,  the  colonists  eating  outof  tho 

▼ho  should  plant  colonies  in  Xew  Nether-  cabin  shall  be  rated  with  the  sailors,  and 

land  under  its  provisions,  having  been  sub-  those  who  eat  in  the  cabin  with  those  of 

mitted,  was  referred  forthwith  to  a  com-  the  company*s  men  who  eat  at  tabic  and 

mittee   for    examination,   which    was    in-  receive  the  lowest  wages, 

atmcted  to  report  to  a  future  meeting. —  "  II.    Though,  in  tliis  respect,  shall  be 

(yCaUagkan,  Vol.  i,  p.  110.  preferred    such    persons    as    have     flrgt 

^  In  16o2  it  was  said  that  '*the  patroons  appeared  and  desired  the  same  from  the 

have  become   so  daringly  enterprising  as  company, 

not  only  to  abase  their  privileges,  but  to  *'  IIL    All  such  shall  be  acknowledged 
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of  America,"  saj-s  O'Callaghan,  "  the  feudal  tenure  and  feudal  burdens  of 
continental  Europe,  a  fact  remarkable  principally  as  a  characteristic  of  the  era 


Patroons  of  New  Netherland  who  shall,  occnpien  are  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  the 
within  the  space  of  four  years  next  after  right  they  had  obtained,  other  than,  unless 
they  have  given  notice  to  any  of  the  Cham-  the  service  of  the  Company  should  require 
bers  of  the  Company  here,  or  to  the  Com-  it,  for  the  building  of  fortifications,  or 
mander  or  Council  there,  undertake  to  something  of  that  sort;  remaining,  more- 
plant  a  colonie  there  of  fifty  souls,  up-  over,  the  command  of  each  bay,  river,  or 
wards  of  fifteen  years  old ;  one-fourth  part  island,  of  the  first-settled  colonie,  under 
within  one  year,  and  within  three  years  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  their  High 
after  the  sending  of  the  first,  making  Mightinesses  the  States  General,  and  the 
together  four  years,  the  remainder,  to  the  company ;  but  that,  on  the  next  colonies 
tall  number  of  fifty  persons,  to  be  shipped  being  settled  on  the  same  river  or  island, 
from  hence,  on  pam,  in  case  of  wilAil  they  may,  in  conjunction  with  the  ifavt, 
neglect,  of  being  deprived  of  the  privileges  appoint  one  or  more  council,  in  order  to 
obtained ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  consider  what  may  be  necessary  for  the 
company  reserve  the  island  of  the  Man-  prosperity  of  the  ooloniet  on  the  said  river 
hattes  to  themselves.  and  island. 

*'  IV.    They  shall,  teom  the  time  they        '*  VI.    They  shall  Ibraver  posseM  and 

make  known  the  situation  of  the  places  ei^oy  all  the  lands  lying  within  the  albre- 

where  they  propose  to  settle  colonies,  have  said  limits,  together  with  the  froits,  rights, 

the  preference  to  all  others  of  the  absolute  minerals,  rivers  and  fountains  thereof;  as 

property  of  such  lands  as  they  have  there  also  the  chief  command  and  )ower  jnrisdic- 

chosen ;   but  in  case  the  situation  should  tions,  fishing,  fowling  and  grinding,  to  the 

not  afterwards  please  them,  or  that  they  exclusion  of  all  others,  to  be  holdcn  firom 

should  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  quality  the  company  as  a  perpetaal  inheritance, 

of  the  land,  they  may,  after  remonstrating  without  it  ever  devolving  again  to  the  con^ 

concerning  the  same  to  the  Commander  and  pany,  and  in  case  it  should  devolve,  to  be 

Council  there,  be  at  liberty  to  choose  an-  redeemed   and   repossessed    with    twenty 

other  place.  guilders  per  colonie,  to  be  paid  to   this 

**V.    The  Patroons,  by  virtue  of  their  company,  at  the  chamber  here,  or  to  their 

power,  shall  and  may  be  permitted,  at  such  commander  there,  within  a  year  and  MX 

places  as  they  shall  settle  their  colonies,  to  weeks  after  the  same  occurs,  eaich  at  the 

extend  their  limits  four  miles*  along  the  chamber  where  he  originally  sailed  from; 

shore,  that  is,  on  one  side  of  a  navigable  and  Airther,  no  person  or  persons  whatso- 

river,  or  two  milesf  on  each  side  of  a  river,  ever  shall  be  privileged  to  fish  and  hunt  but 

and  so  far  into  the  country  as  the  situation  the  Patroons  and  such  as  tiiey  shall  jiemul; 

of  the  occupiers  will  permit ;  provided  and  and  in  case  any  one  should  in  time  prosper 

conditioned  that  the  company  keep  to  them-  so  much  as  to  foiud  one  or  more  cities,  be 

selves  the  lands  lying  and  remaining  be-  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  eslaUish 

tween  the  limits   of  colonies,   to  dispose  oificers  and  magistrates  there,  and  to  make 

thereof,  when  and  at  sucli  time  as  they  use  of  the  title  of  his  colonie,  according  to 

shall  think  proper,  in  such  manner  that  no  his    pleasure    and   to   the  quality  of  the 

person    shall  be  allowed  to  come  within  persons. 

seven  or  eight  milesf  of  them  without  their        "VII.    There  shall  likewise  he  granted 

consent,  unless  the  situation  of  the  land  to  all  Patroons  who  shall  desire  the  same, 

thereabout  were  such  that  the  Commander  venia  testandi,  or  Hberty  to  dispose  of  their 

and  Council,  for  good  reasons,  should  order  aforesaid  heritage,  by  testament 
otherwise;  always  observing  that  the  first        "VIII.    The    Patroons    may,    if  they 

*£4iul  1 3  •izteen  XnglUh  mllet.  tOr  etgbt  EaglUli  miles.  tTblrtj-two  EngUali  mUas. 
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in  wbic4i  it  was  produced.     It  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  social  sj-stem  which 
pre%*ailed  at  the  time,  iK>t  only  among  the  Dutch,  but  among  the  other  nations 


think  pttiper,  make  use  of  all  lands,  rlTert  property  thej  have  obtained  to  the  colonie. 

and  woods,  lying  eontigaona  to  them,  for  '*  XII.    Inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to 

and  during  so  long  a  time  as  this  company  people  the  island  of  tlie  Manhattes  first,  all 

sludl  grant  them  to  other  patroona  or  par^  fhiits  and  wares  that  are  produced  on  tho 

ticulars.  lands  situate  on  the  North  Rirer,  and  Ijring 

"IX.     Those   who   shall   send  persons  thereabout,    shall,    for    the    present,    be 

oyer  to  settle  colonies  shall  fhmish  them  brought  tliere  before  they  may  be  sent  else- 

with  proper  instructions,  in  order  that  tliey  where ;  excepting  such  as  are  from  their 

may  be  ruled  and  governed  comformably  to  nature  unnecessary  there,  or  such  as  can- 

the  rule  of  goyemment  made,   or  to  be  not,  without  great  loss  to  the  owner  thereof, 

made,  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen,  as  be  brought  there ;  in  which  case  the  owners 

well  in  the  political  as  in  the  judicial  goT-  thereof  shall  be    obliged    to    give  timely 

emment;  which  they  shall  be  obliged  first  notice  in  writing  of  the  difilculty  attending 

to  lay  before  the  directors  of  the  respective  the  same  to  tlie  company  here,  or  the  com- 

ooUeges.  mander  and  council  there,  that  the  same 

"  X.    The  Patroons  and  Colonists  shall  be  may  be  remedied  as  the  necessity  thereof 

privileged  to  send  their  people  and  effects  shall  be  found  to  require. 

Iluther,  in  ships  belonging  to  the  company,  '*XIII.    All  the  Patroons  of  colonies  in 

provided  they  take  the  oath,  and  pay  to  the  New  Netherland,   and  of  colonies  on  the 

company  for  bringing  over  the  people  aa  island  of  ManliatteS)  shall  be  at  liberty  to 

mentioned    In    the  first    article:    and  for  sail  and  traffic  all  along  the  coast  from 

freight  of  the  goods  five  per  cent,  ready  Florida  to  Terra  Neuf,  provided  that  they 

money,  to  be  reckoned  on  the  prime  cost  of  do  again  return  with  all  such  goods  as  they 

tiie  goods  here ;  in  which  is,  however,  not  shall  get  in  trade  to  the  island  of  Manhattes, 

to  be  inctuded  such  creatures  and  other  and  pay  five  per  cent  for  recognition  to  the 

implements  as  are  necessary  for  the  cnltiva-  company,  in  order,   if  possible,   tliat  after 

tion  and  improvement  of  the  lands,  which  the    necessary    inventory    of    the    goods 

the   company    are   to  carry  over  without  shipped  be  taken,  the  same  may  be  sent 

any  reward,  if  there  Is  room  in  their  ships,  hither.    And  if  it  should  so  happen  that 

Rut    the   Patroons    shall,    at   their    own  they  could  not  return,  by  contrary  streams 

expense,  provide  and  make  places  for  them,  or  otherwise,  they  shall,  in  such  ease,  not 

together  with  everything  necessary  for  the  be  permitted  to  bring  such  goods  to  any 

support  of  the  creatures.  other  place    but   t6   these  dominions.   In 

''XI.  In  case  H  should  not  suit  the  order  that  under  the  inspection  of  the  chrec- 
company  to  send  any  ships,  or  in  those  tors  of  the  place  where  they  may  arrive 
goingthere  should  be  no  room;  then  the  said  they  may  be  unladen,  an  inventory 
Patroons,  after  having  communicated  their  thereof  made,  and  the  aforesaid  recognition 
intentions,  and  after  having  obtained  con-  of  five  per  cent  paid  to  the  company  here, 
sent  firom  the  company  in  writing,  may  send  on  pain,  if  they  do  the  contrary,  of  the  for- 
their  own  ships  or  vessels  thither :  provided,  feiture  of  their  goods  so  trafficked  for,  or 
that  in  going  or  eoming  they  go  not  out  of  the  real  value  thereof, 
their  ordinary  course;  giving  security  to  ''XIV.  In  case  the  ships  of  the  Pa- 
the  company  for  the  same,  and  taking  on  troons,  in  going  to,  or  coming  fh>m,  or  sail- 
board  an  assistant,  to  be  victualled  by  the  Ing  on  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Terra 
Patroons,  and  paid  his  monthly  wages  by  Neuf,  and  no  farther,  without  our  grant, 
the  company ;  on  pahi,  ibr  doing  the  con-  shall  overpower  any  of  the  prizes  of  the 
traiy,    of    forfeiting    all    the    right  and  enemy,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  bring,  or 
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which  had  adopted  the  civil  law.    The  '  colonies  *  were  but  transcripts  of  the 
Mordships'   and  ^  seigneuries '  so  common  at  this  period,  and  which  the 


cause  to  be  brought,  such  prize  to  the  but  in  either  case  they  shaU  be  obliged  to 
college  of  the  place  from  whence  they  pay,  over  and  above  the  recognition  of  five 
sailed  out,  m  order  to  be  rewarded  by  them;  per  cent.,  eighteen  guilders  for  each  hu  li- 
the company  shall  keep  the  one-third  part  dred  of  salt  that  is  carried  oyer  in  tlie  com- 
thereof,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  shall  pany's  sliips. 
belong  to  them,  in  consideration  of  the  cost 
and  risk  they  have  been  at,  all  according  to 
the  orders  of.  the  company. 

"  ZV.    It  shall  be  also  free  for  the  afore- 
said Patroons  to  traffic  and  trade  all  along 


"XVII.    For  all  wares  which  are  not 

mentioned   in  the  foregoing    article,   and 

which  are  not  carried  by  the  last,  there  slmll 

be  paid  one  dollar  for  each  hundred  pounds 

^.  .     -  ^T        ^T    1^     1     ^        ^     ,  weight;  and  for  wines,  brandies,  verjuice 

the  coast  of  New  Ketherland  and  places         ,    .  ^,  ,.  «  .         . ,     .  t\ 

*^  and  vmegar,  tliere  shall  be  paid  eighteen 


guilders  per  cask. 


circungacent,  with  such  goods  as  are  con- 
sumed there,  and  receive  in  return  for  them 

all  sorts  of  mercliandise  that  may  be  had  '*  XVIII.    The    company  promises  tlie 

there,  except  beavers,  otters,  minks,  and  colonists  of  the  Patroons  that  they  shall  be 

all  sorts  of  peltry,  which  trade  the  company  fre«  f«>m  customs,  taxes,  excise,  imposts,  or 

reserve  to  themselves.    But  the  same  shall  <^y  other  contributions,  for  the  space  of  ten 

be    permitted    at   such  places  where  the  years ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  tlie  said 

company    have    no   factories,   conditioned  ^»  years,  at  the  highest,  such  customs  as 

that  such  traders  shall  be  obliged  to  bring  all  ^^^  goods  are  taxable  with  here  for  the 

the  peltry  they  can  procure  to  the  island  of  present. 

Manhattes,  in  case  it  may  be,  at  any  rate,  "XIX.  They  will  not  take  from  the 
practicable,  and  there  deliver  to  the  Director,  service  of  the  Patroons  any  of  their  colo- 
to  be  by  him  shipped  hither  with  the  sliips  nists,  either  man  or  woman,  son  or  daughter, 
and  goods ;  or,  if  they  should  come  here,  man-servant  or  maid-servant,  and  though 
without  going  there,  then  to  give  notice  any  of  them  should  desire  the  same,  they 
thereof  to  the  company,  that  a  proper  will  not  receive  them,  much  less  permit 
account  thereof  may  be  taken,  in  order  that  them  to  leave  their  Patroons,  and  enter  into 
they  may  pay  to  the  company  one  guilder  the  service  of  another,  unless  on  consent 
for  each  merchantable  beaver  and  otter  obtained  from  their  Patroons  in  writing; 
skin;  the  property,  risk,  and  all  other  and  this  for  and  during  so  many  years  as 
charges,  remaining  on  account  of  the  Pa-  they  are  bound  to  their  Patroons ;  after  the 
troons,  or  owners.  expiration  whereof,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
"  XVI.  All  coarse  wares  that  the  colo-  of  the  Patroons  to  send  hither  all  such  colo- 
nists of  the  Patroons  there  shall  consume,  nists  as  will  not  continue  in  their  service, 
such  as  pitch,  tar,  wood-ashes,  wood,  grain,  and  until  then  shall  not  eigoy  their  liberty, 
fish,  salt,  hearthstone,  and  such  like  things,  And  all  such  colonists  as  shall  leave  the 
shall  be  brou^t  over  in  the  company's  service  of  his  Patroon  and  enter  into  the 
ships,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  guilders  ($7.20)  service  of  another,  or  shall,  contrary  to  his 
per  last ;  four  thousand  weight  to  be  contract,  leave  his  service ;  we  promise  to 
accounted  a  last,  and  the  company's  ship's  do  everything  in  our  power  to  apprehend 
crew  shall  be  obliged  to  wheel  and  bring  the  and  deliver  the  same  into  the  hands  of  his 
salt  on  board,  whereof  ten  lasts  make  a  Patroon,  or  attorney,  that  he  may  be  pro- 
hundred.  And  in  case  of  the  want  of  ships,  ceeded  against,  according  to  the  customs 
or  room  in  the  ships,  they  may  order  it  over  of  this  country,  as  occasion  may  require, 
at  their  own  cost,  in  ships  of  their  own,  and  "  XX.  From  all  judgments  given  by  the 
enjoy  in  these  dominions  such  liberties  courts  of  the  Patroons  for  upwards  of  fifty 
and  benefits  as  the  company  have  granted;  guilders  ($20)  there  may  be  an  appeal  to 
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French  were  establishing,  conteinporaneoasl}^  in  their  possessions  north  of 
New  Netherlands  where  most  of  the  feudal  appendages  of  high  and  low  juris- 
diction, mutation  fines,  preemption  rights,  exclusive  monopolies  of  mines, 
minerals,  water-courses,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  and  grinding,  which  we 
find  enumerated  in  the  charter  to  patroons,  form  part  of  the  civil  law  of  the 
country  at  the  present  day.  But,  however  favorable  the  feudal  tenure  may 
be  to  a  young  country,  and  to  agriculturists  of  small  capital,  whose  interest 
it  might  be  to  husband  their  scanty  means,  in  order  the  quicker  and  more 
effectually  to  enable  them  to  reclaim  their  wild  land,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  charter  before  us  had  maxky  faults  and  man}'  imperfections.  '  While  it 
secured  the  right  of  the  Indian  to  the  soil,'  says  Moulton,  ^  and  enjoined 
schools  and  churches,  it  scattered  the  seeds  of  servitude,  slavery  and  aristoc- 
racy. While  it  gave  to  freemen  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate,  and 
exempted  colonists  from  taxation  for  ten  3'ears,  it  fettered  agriculture  by 
restricting  commerce  and  prohibiting  manufactures.' " 


the  company's  commaiider  and  comicil  in  with  the  fish  they  catch  to  trade  to  Italy,  or 

Kew  NetherlancL  other   neutral    countries,    paying  in  such 

"XXI.     In  regard  to  such  prirate  per-  cases  to  the  company  for  recognition  six 

sons  as  on  their  ovrn  account,  or  others  in  guilders  ($2.40)  per  last;  and  if  they  should 

the  service  of  their  masters  here  (not  en-  come  with  their  lading  hither,  they  shall  be 

joying   the    same    privileges    as    the  Pa-  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  Italy,  though  they 

troons),  shall  be  inclined  to  go  thither  and  shall  not,  under  pretext  of  this  consent,  or 

settle ;  they  shall,  with  the  approbation  of  from  the  company,  carry  any  goods  tlierc, 

the  Director  and  council  there,  be  at  liberty  on  pain  of  arbitrary  punishment;    and  it 

to  take  up  as  much  land,  and  take  posses-  remaining  in  the  breast  of  the  company  to 

tbn  thereof,  as  they  shall  be  able  properly  put  a  supercargo  on  board  each  sliip,  as  in 

to  improve,  and  sliall  eiyoy  the  same  in  the  eleventh  article. 

foU    property    either    for   themselves    or  **  XXIV.    In  case  any  of  the  colonists 

masters.  should,    by    his    industry    and    diligence, 

"XXII.     They  shall  have  free  liberty  of  discover   any   minerals,   precious    stones, 

hunting  and  fowling,  as  well  by  water  as  by  crystals,  marbles,  or  such  like,  or  any  pearl 

land,  generally,  and  in  public  and  private  -fishery,  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  the 

woods  and  rivers,  about  their  colonies,  ac-  property  of  the  Fatroon  or  Patioons  of  such 

cording  to  the  orders  of  the  Director  and  colony ;  giving  and  ordering  the  discoverer 

council.  such  premium  as  the  Fatroon  shall  before- 

"XXIII.    Whosoever,  whether  colonists  hand   have  stipulated  with  such  colonists 

of  Patroons    for   their  Fatroons,   or  free  by  contract.    And  the  Fatroons  shall  be 

penons  for  themselves,  or  other  particulars  exempt  from  all  recognition  to  the  company 

fur  their  masters,  shall  discover  any  shores,  for  tlie  term  of  eight  years,  and  pay  only 

bays,  or  other  fit  places  for  erecting  fish-  for  freight,  to  bring  them  over,   two  per 

eries,  or  the   making  of  salt  ponds,  they  cent,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  afore- 

inay  take  possession  thereof,  and  begin  to  said  eight  years,  for  recognition  and  freight, 

work  on  them  in  their  own  absolute  prop-  the  one-eighth  part  of  what  the  same  may 

orty,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.     And  be  worth. 

it  is  consented  to  tiiat  tlie  Fatroons  of  colo-  *'  XXV.    The  company  will  take  all  the 

nists  may  send  ships  along  the  coast  of  colonists,  as  well  free  as  those  that  are  in 

New  Netherland,  on  the  cod  fishery,  and  sen'ice,    under    their  protection,   and  the 
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Here  was  another  element  of  aristocracy  to  be  test^  on  the  continent,  and 
to  be  made  subordinate  to  Democracy.  It  was  a  necessary  specimen  to  be 
exhibited  in  its  results.  The  esperiment  found  safety  in  it9  limits ;  and  all 
the  good  that  could  come  from  it  was  realized  without  any  of  its  dangers. 
Its  temporary  inconveniences  are  of  but  little  consequence  when  compared  to 
the  extent  of  its  practical  influences. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  were  faithful  to  the  property  element 
from  first  to  last.  They  first  attempted  to  serve  themselves,  and  then  the 
aristocracy.  They  were  first  disappointed,  and  then  mastered.  The  people, 
who  had  been  counted  nothing  by  either  party,  soon  had  the  power  to  destroy 
the  controlling  influence  of  both ;  and  what  began  in  oppression  ended  in  the 
blessings  of  Democrac}*.  Thus  was  laid  the  broad  basis  of  the  Empire  State. 
The  property  influence  ranged  upon  the  entire  scale  of  enterprise,  from  the 
profits  of  the  meanest  laborer  to  the  income  of  the  feudal  lord.  The  '^  Dutch 
Republicans  "  asserted  the  dignity  of  citizenship,  and  tlie  patroona  soon  real- 
ized that  they  could  ask  for  nothing  higher.  Such  a  beginning  afforded 
noble  opportunities  to  test  the  conquering  principles  of  Democracj*,  and  to 
exhibit  its  glorious  triumphs  in  every  form  of  unparalleled  prosperity.^  The 
massive  machinery  of  monopoly,  sustained  by  the  government  of  a  proud  and 
persevering  republic,  was  made  to  }ield  to  individual  enterprise ;  and  what 


tame  againat  all  outlandiBh  and  inlandish  quarter  of  all  thing*  relating  to  his  colonic, 

vara    and    powers,   with   the  forces  they  and  who  are  to  further  matters  relating 

hare  there,  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power,  thereto,  of  which  deputies  there  sludl  be 

defend.  one    altered,  or    changed,    in    every   two 

**XXYI.  Whosoever  ^hall  settle  any  years;  and  all  colonies  shall  be  obliged,  at 
colonie  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Manhattes  least  once  in  every  twelve  months,  to  malce 
Island,  shall  be  obliged  to  satisfy  the  exact  report  of  their  colonie  and  lands  there- 
Indians  for  the  land  they  shall  settle  upon,  about,  to  the  commander  and  council  there, 
and  they  may  extend  or  enlarge  the  limits  in  order  to  be  transmitted  hither, 
of  their  colonies  if  they  settle  a  proportion-  '<  XXIX.  The  colonists  shall  not  be  per- 
ate  number  of  colonists  thereon.                    .  mitted  to  make  any  wooUen,  linen  or  cotton 

'*  XXVII.     The  Patroons  and  colonists  cloth,  nor  weave  a^y  other  stuffs  there,  on 

shall  in  particular,  and  in  the  speediest  pain  of  being  banished,  and  as  perjurers 

manner,   endeavor  to  And  out  ways  and  to  be  arbitrarily  punished, 

means  whereby  they  may  support  a  minister  **XXX.    The    company  will    use  thetr 

and  schoolmaster,  that  thus  the  service  of  endeavors  to  supply  the  colonists  with  as 
God  and  zeal  for  religion  may  not  grow  ^  many  blacks  as  they  conveniently  can,  on 

cool,   and  be  neglected  among  them ;  and  the  conditions  hereafter  to  be  made ;  in  such 

that  they  do,  for  the  first,  procure  a  comforter  manner,  however,  tliat  tliey  shall  not  be 

of  the  sick  there.  bound  to  do  it  for  a  longer  time  than  they 

<*  XXVIII.    The  colonies  that  shall  hap-  shall  think  proper, 

pen  to  lie  on  the  respective  rivers  or  islands  '*  XXXI.    The    company    promises    to 

(that  is  to  say,  each  river  or  island  for  finish  the  fort  on  the  island  of  the  Man- 

Itself)  shall  be   at   liberty   to    appoint  a  hattes,  and  to  put  it  in  a  posture  of  defence 

deputy,  who  shall  give  information  to  the  without  delay." 

commander  and  council  of  that  Western  See  Appbkdix  F,  p.  633. 
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iras  designed  to  fill  the  strong  coifors  of  Holland  became  the  gain  of  its 
humblest  sons  and  their  moat  worthy  desoendanta.  Their  characteriatioB  are 
briefly  given  by  ChanceUor  Kent.  He  says :  ^  They  were  grave,  temperate, 
firm,  persevering  men,  who  brought  with  them  the  industry,  the  economy, 
the  simplicity,  the  integrity  and  the  bravery,  of  their  Belgic  sires ;  and  with 
those  virtues  they  also  imported  the  lights  of  the  Boman  civil  law,  and  the 
purity  of  the  Protestant  faith.** 

But  New  York  was  surrendered  to  be  dismembered  by  a  papist,  and  by  a 
papist  to  be  blessed  with  the  institutions  of  freedom.*  A  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, before  the  conquest,  had  been  assigned,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  to  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  Geoi^e  Carteret,  and  called  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  was  soon  characterized  by  the  godly^  government  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  and  the  people  of  New  York,  after  passing  through  many  changes, 
asserted  the  Democratic  platform  In  their  charter  of  liberties.  Both  colonies 
had  the  political  benefit  of  repeated  contests  between  England  and  Holland, 
and  both  colonies  had  opportunities  to  study  political  economy  in  the  exam- 
ples of  practice  to  be  seen  in  the  people  of  different  religious  creeds,  and  to 
discover  that  where  Democracy  prevailed  toleration  and  prosperity  followed 
as  consequences. 

The  partj'  contests  of  New  York,  after  its  surrender  to  the  English,  were 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  people  already  established.  Collisions 
between  the  ro^'al  governors  and  the  colonial  assemblies  were  constant,  bitter> 
and  exciting.    Merchants*  and  large  landholders^  saw  their  true  interests  in 

'  In  1688,   Thomas    Dongan,    a   papist,  gave  New  York  a  place  hj  the  side  of  Yur« 

was    appohited   governor    of  New    York,  g^nia  and  Massachnsetts. 

"with instmctions'to  convoke  a  free  legis-  ''The    'Charter    of  Liberties'  declaimed 

lature." — See  Bancrojij  Vol.  n,  414.  '  supreme  legislative  power '  shall  forever 

The    aasembly   ecMMisted   of    seventeen  be  and  reside  in  the  governor,  conncil  and 

members,  and  never  exceeded  twenty-seven  people,   met  in  general  assembly.    Every 

down  to  the  ooramencencnl  of  the  Bevohi-  freeholder  and  freeman  shall  vote  for  repre- 

tk^nary  War.    It  exercised  a  discretionary  sentation  withent  restraint.     No    freeman 

power  as  to  the  grant  of  supplies  for  the  shall  suflbr  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers ; 

support  of  government.    This  was  a  con-  and  all  trials  shall  be  by  ajury  of  twelve  men. 

slant   source   of  difference   between    the  No  tax  shall  be  assessed,  on  any  pretence 

assemblies  and  the  governors, — ^the  latter  whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  assem- 

Invariably  wishing  for  a  permanent  pro-  bly.    No  seaman  or  soldier  shall  be  quar^ 

vision.      Fletcher   began   the  struggle  in  teredon  the  inhabitaato  against  their  win. 

169S,  and  it  continned  as  long  as  Bngland  No  martial  law  shall  exist.    No  person, 

appointed  governors  foi^  New  York.— See  professfcig  Ihith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ, 

Daniajp,  Vol.  i,  194.  shall  at  any  time  be  anyways  disquieted  or 

On  the  17th  of  October,   1688,   "  about  questkmed  fbr  any  dUTerence  of  oi^ion.** 

seventy   years  after  Manhattan  was  first  ^  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  1752, 

occupied,"  says  Bancroft  ( ii.,  414),  "  about  Clinton  says,  "The  Ikction  in  tliis  province 

thhty  years  after  the  demand  of  the  popular  consists    chiefly  of  merchants." — "Entire 

convention  by  the  Dutch,  the  representa-  disregard  of  the  laws  of  trade." 

lives  of  the  people  met  in  assembly ;  and  *  The  large  landholders — whose  grants, 

their  self-established  '  Charter  of  Liberties '  originally  prodigal,  irregular  and  ill-deflned, 
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Democracy,^  and  the  property  power  and  the  people  became  allies. 
But  there  were  other  experiments  in  colonization  baaed  upon  the  property* 
element,  and  in  New  England.  The  character  of  Massachusetts  was  tested 
as  the  proprietor  of  Maine ;  and  the  contrast  between  her  government  and 
that  of  Holland  over  New  York  affords  an  instructive  lesson  in  history. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.^ 

New  Hampshire  was  made  the  subject  of  sale  and  mortgage  by  specula- 
tors ;  but  character  had  been  established  before  interest,  and  rights  were 
prized  above  property.  A  few  hardy  adventurers  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
region,  who,  though  not  impelled  by  the  zeal  of  the  Puritan,  were  well  fitted 
for  the  labors  of  the  forest,  and  the  dangers  of  a  wilderness  inhabited  by 
the  savage.  They  were  soon  to  be  helped,  however,  by  the  persecutions  of 
Scotland  and  Massachusetts ;  and  the  dissenters  of  two  hemispheres  met  to 
embrace  among  the  granite  hills. 

"  The  first  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,"  says  Barstow,  "  were  a  few  mer- 
chant adventurers.'  They  were  not  distinguished  for  literature  or  religion. 
They  did  not  come,  like  the  Pilgrims, 

'  Breaking  the  depths  of  the  desert* s  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofly  cheer.' 


promised  opulence  for   generations — ^were  all  ages,  with  a  classification  of  subjects 

equally  jealous  of  British  authority,  which  upon  which  they  have  acted, 

threatened  to  hound  their  pretensions,  or  '  New    Hampshire    was    discovered    by 

question  their  titles,  or,  through  Parliament,  Captain  John  Smith,  in  1614.    In  1623  the 

to  impose  a  land  tax. — Bancroft^  Vol.  it,  p.  first  settlement  was  made  at  Dorer  and 

147.  Little  Harbor,  near  Portsmouth,  under  a 

1  (1691).    Dunlap  says,  *<  Jacob  Leisler,  grant  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  in 

a  simple  burgher  and  merchant,  becomes  a  1622,  by  Gorges  and  Mason.    The  territory 

dignified  object,  when  the  choice  of  his  comprised  in  the  grant  was  called  Lticonia^ 

fellow-burghers,  fireeholders  of  New  York,  and  it  embraced  a  part  of  the  present  State 

place  him  as  their  commander-in-chief,  in  of  Maine.    In    1629    the    name    of  New 

opposition  to  the  lieutenant-goremor  of  th^  ffampMre  was  giren  to  this  territory.    In 

tyrant  and  bigot  James,  for  the  purpose  of  1641  the  people  placed  themselves  under 

preserving  civil  liberty.     Party,  which  is  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  thus 

indispensable  to  popular  government,  may  remained  till  1680,  when  New  Hampshire 

be  said,  if  not  to  have  had  its  birth  at  the  became  a  separate  royal  province.    In  1686 

time  in  New  York,  at  least  to  have  taken  its  the  authority  of  Andros  was  extended  over 

*  form  and  pressure '  as  it  exists  in  this  day.  the  province ;  but  when  he  was  deposed. 

We  see  in   that   party  of  which  Leisler  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  took   the 

was  the  head  the  germ  of  our  present  demo-  government  into  their  own  hands.     In  1690 

cratic  representative  government. " — Bui.  they  again  placed  themselves  under  Massar 

JV.  K,  Vol.  i,  p.  210.  chusetU ;  were  separated  again  in  1692,  and 

The  error  of  tracing  the  origin  of  parties  once   more    annexed   in    1699.      In  1741 

to  etrcunutaneis,  instead  of  principlet,  is  a  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were 

common  one.     This  will  be  made  obvious  severed  for  the  last  time, 

in  a  Aiture  chapter,  that  will  be  devoted  «  In  the  council  of  Plymouth  there  were 

to  notices  of  distinguished  Democrats  of  two  men  whose  fame  belongs  to  New  Hamp- 
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Yet  tliey  were,  like  them,  a  bold  and  hardy  few.  Forsaking  their  English 
homes  in  quest  of  better  fortune,  the}'  opened  a  path  over  the  ocean,  and 
chose  the  wildest  solitudes  of  nature  for  the  scene  of  their  experiment. 
Their  energy  and  perseverance,  their  fortitude  and  courage,  made  them  the 
terror  of  the  Indians,  and  fitted  them  for  the  struggles  of  freedom  against 
oppression.  They  were  obliged  to  fight  and  conquer  a  savage  fo^.  They 
gained  their  subsistence  by  a  constant  warfare  against  the  obstacles  of 
nature.  They  went  out  to  the  field  of  toil  with  arms  in  their  hands.  While 
with  their  axes  they  bowed  the  woods,  their  firelocks  leaned  against  the  near- 
est trees.  Their  swords  hung  at  their  sides.  In  the  character  of  these  men 
avarice  and  romance  were  blended. 

^^  After  them  came  a  band  of  the  persecuted.  They  were  driven  fh>m  a 
neighboring  colony  '  for  conscience'  sake.'  These  shared  the  perils  of  the 
others.  Their  character  took  its  impress  from  the  troubled  scenes  in  which 
their  lives  were  passed.  Their  days,  also,  were  devoted  to  the  fields  of  toil 
and  battle.  Their  descendants  were  nurtured  from  childhood  in  the  midst 
of  hardships.  They  were  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Resolution, 
firmness  of  purpose  and  patient  endurance,  impress  themselves  on  their  chat^ 
acter,  and  mark  their  history. 

^'  The  next  and  most  brilliant  period  of  New  Hampshire  colonization  is 
that  which  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland.  The  border  romances, 
the  songs  of  the  bard,  the  Covenanter's  honest  faith,  and  all  the  proud  recol- 
lections and  glorious  memories  of  the  land  of  Bums,  were  to  be  transported 


shire.  Thete  were  Ferdinando  Gorget  and  Mason  had  taken  care  to  tecare  to  them- 
Gaptain  John  Maaon.  In  1622  thej  re-  aeWet  tome  portion  of  the  expiring  interest 
soWed  to  unite  their  fortunes.  They  pro-  That  of  Mason  comprehended  both  of  his 
cured  a  joint  grant  of  the  province  of  former  patents ;  and,  in  September  foUow- 
Laconia.  This  comprised  all  the  land  ing,  Oorges  sold  to  him  a  tract  of  land  on 
between  the  riyers  Merrimac  and  Sagada-  the  north-east  side  of  the  Flscataqua. 
hock,  extending  back  to  the  great  lakes  and  Mason  died  in  1685;  and  in  1692  his 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  In  1629  Laconia  heirs  sold  their  title  to  New  Hampshire  to 
was  divided  between  Mason  and  Gorges.  Samuel  Allen,  of  London,  who  was  ap- 
The  wild  region  east  of  Piscataqua  was  pointed  governor.  He  did  not  come  to 
relinquished  to  Gorges,  and  took  the  name  of  America  till  1698,  and  his  administration 
Maine ;  while  the  tract  west  of  this  river,  lasted  but  one  year.  He  revived  the 
and  extending  back  into  the  country  sixty  Masonian  claim ;  and,  after  his  death,  his 
miles,  was  confirmed  to  Mason.  He  had  son  again  in  1715,  but  without  success, 
resided  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  £ng-  The  death  of  the  son  relieved  the  people  of 
land,  and  he  called  this  grant  New  Hamp-  this  long  and  distracting  controversy. — See 
shire.  Both  Gorges  and  Mason  were  Baraio^t  New  ffampshirt.  So  far  as 
deluded  by  golden  dreams,  and  attempted  possible  examples  of  history  are  given  in 
no  settlement  but  with  motives  to  wealth,  the  language  of  the  best  writers.  If  the 
and  did  not  even  establish  a  government  student  would  iVilly  understand  their  teach- 
Previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  patent  of  ings  he  should  read  the  entire  works  from 
New  England    to   the   king.  Gorges  and  which  they  are  taken. 
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to  the  wild  woods  of  New  Hampshire.     They  came  with  the  settlers  of 
Londonderry.*^ 

In  1641,  when  New  Hampshire  was  united  to  Massachusetts,  ^'fonr  dis- 
tinct governments  had  been  formed  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Piscatur 
qna.  These  combinations  wore  bat  voluntary  agreements.  They  might  be 
invaded  by  capricious  leaders,  or  dashed  asunder  by  the  first  wave  of  popular 
discontent.  The  people  were  too  much  divided  to  form  any  general  plan  of 
government,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  mother  country  cut  off  all  hopo 
of  the  royal  attention.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  minds  of  the  more  coi^ 
siderate  men  were  turned  to  a  union  with  Massachusetts.  The  affair  was 
agitated  for  more  than  a  year ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1641,  it  was  con* 
eluded  by  an  instrument  of  union,  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  General 
Court.  Thus  did  Massachusetts  spread  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Piscataqoa 
settlements.  Her  laws  now  took  immediate  efllBCt  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  ^stories  of  the  two  plantations,  for  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  become 
blended  together.  The  population  of  New  Hampshire  at  this  time  did  not 
exceed  one  thousand,  which  was  about  one^twentieth  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  American  Colonies.  When  the  act  of  union  took  place,  one  extraor- 
dinary concession  was  made  to  New  Hampshire.  By  a  law  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  test  had  been  established  which  provided  that  none  but  church-mem- 
bers should  vote  in  town  afihirs,  or  sit  as  members  of  the  General  Court. 
This  gospel  requisite  was  dispensed  with  in  favor  of  New  Hampshire  mem- 
bers, and  her  ft^eemen  were  permitted  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  and  her  depu- 
ties to  sit  in  the  General  Court,  without  regard  to  religious  qualifications ;  an 
amazing  stride  in  liberality, — a  stretch  of  toleration,  which  some  declared 
to  amount  to  absolute  atheism,  and  others  looked  upon  as  the  entering  wedge 
of  impict}',  destined  to  sunder  the  goodly  bands  of  society.  It  sent  a  shud- 
der through  the  whole  body  of  the  church. 

"  Under  the  new  order  of  things,  Wheelright'  was  no  longer  safe.  His 
sentence  of  banishment  was  still  in  force ;  and  when  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts took  effect  in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  obliged  to  make  another  remove 
to  escape  the  sword  of  persecution.  Attended  by  a  few  faithfhl  followers, 
he  withdrew  to  Wells,  in  Maine,  and  there  gathered  a  small  church.  He 
was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  and  exercise  his  ministry  at  Hampton."* 

The  proprietors  of  this  territory  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  between 
ownership  in  land  and  the  rights  of  man.    They  saw  no  sovereignty  but  in 


>  Barstow,  p.  6.  said  Cromwell,  taming  to  the  gentlemen 

*  Wheelright  and  Cromwell  were  at  the  then  about  him,  **  when  I  have  been  more 

unirersity  together.     When  Cromwell  waa  afraid  of  meeting  Wheelright  at  football 

Lord  Protector,  Wheelright  visited  £ng-  than    of  meeting    any  army  since  in  tlie 

land,  and  was  received  very  kindly  by  his  field." — Barstow,  p.  54. 

old  acquaintance.     "  I  remember  the  time,"  '  Barstow,  p.  53. 
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"ptopertji  and  claimed  a  jurisdiction  coextensiTe  with  geographical  boandi^ 
ries,  r^ardless  of  the  occupants  of  the  soil.  The  character  of  this  sover- 
eignty was  soon  smnmarily  exemplified  b}*  the  English  government  in  the 
decision  that  the  unoccupied  lands  only  were  subject  to  their  control,  and  that 
all  questions  of  title  to  the  soil  which  had  been  improved  must  be  submitted 
to  the  colonial  courts.  Thus  England  acknowledged  a  sovereignty  in  the 
Democracy  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  claimants  of  Mason  found  themselves 
simply  citizens  among  others,  and  placed  upon  the  common  level  of  equal 
rights.  To  give  form  to  the  colony,  with  a  view  to  codperate  with  the  pro- 
prietors, and  to  adjust  their  interests  as  connected  with  those  of  the  people. 
New  Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  made  a  royal  prov- 
ince. 

A  governor  was  appointed,  and  conditions  declared  in  respect  to  govern- 
ment. The  conditions  of  the  king  and  the  proprietary  were  defined,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  explained,  but  not  conceded.  Royalty  asserted  a  sover- 
eignty in  an  alliance  with  the  representatives  of  property,  and  a  party  was 
organized  to  execute  the  narrow  purposes  of  the  unholy  coalition.^  The  peo- 
ple were  distracted  by  frequent  lawsuits,  judges  were  blinded  by  corruption, 
juries  packed,^  and  even  the  old  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  turned 
upon  its  rusted  pivots,  to  aid  men  who  could  neither  dispense  justice  as  the 
agents  of  the  throne,  nor  comprehend  the  reasonableness  of  its  connection 
with  their  particular  interests.  But  the  people  were  alive  to  the  frill  exercise 
of  their  rights,  and  the  spirit  of  Democracy  asserted  self^ovemment  with 
an  independence  that  was  in  harmony  with  their  character,  though  at  war 
with  the  self*complacent  enemies  of  popular  liberty.'  A  Democratic  party 
was  organized,  associations  formed,  and  part}'  contests  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  people  and  in  the  assembly.    Property  soon  became  subor- 


'  In  1682,  when  the  chdm  of  Kason  wm  Maion'i  raits  at  law  against  your  mi^esty'i 

rerired,  "  by  a  deed,  Mason  surrendered  to  sabjects,  there  hath  been  generally  one  jury 

the  king  one-flith  part  of  aU  qnit-rents,  for  returned  to  serre  all  the  said  issnes  with 

tlie  sQi^^rt  of  the  goTemor,  and  gave  to  little  alterations  and  almost  constantly  one 

Cranfield  (who  had  been  appointed  gover-  foreman  (who  for  that  end  wee  are  apt  to 

nor,  and  who  had  no  motiyes  abore  those  feare)  was    early  complied   with  by  Mr. 

of  speculation)  a  mortgage  of  the  whole  Mason  for  aU  the  lands  in  his  own  posses- 

prorince  for  twenty-one  years,  as  collateral  sion  formerly,  with  addition  of  several  other 

secnriiy  for  the  payment  of  his  salary."—  landstohisowneproilltt.'*— ^eZ)biap,yoL.i, 

Banercft,  You  u,  117.  xon.,  zcni.    App. 

s  In  a  petition  (1685)  fkvm  *<loyal  stil>-  sin  1680  a  general  assembly  was  con- 

jeds"  of  New  Hampshire  to  his  majesty,  rened  at  Portsmouth.    The  rights  of  the 

they  say  *'  that  they  had,  for  more  than  fifty  colony  were  asserted  by  a  solemn  decree, 

years,  been  peaceably  possessed  of  the  lands  the  first  in  their  new  code :  "  No  act,  impo- 

lately   challenged  by  Mr.   Mason,"  Ac.—  sition,  law,  ordinance,  shall  be  ralid,  unless 

^eZbiop,  Toi«  I.    App.  xcti.  made  by  the  assembly  and  approred  by  the 

"That  for  the  last  two  yeare's  and  upward  people."    Thus  did  New  Hampshire  seize 

doreisg   the    whole   management  of  Mr«  the  earliest  moment  of  its  separate  eidst- 
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dinate  to  principle,  and  conservatism  gradually  surrendered  to  Democracj". 
New  Hampshire  was  surrounded  and  filled  with  circumstances  favorable 
to  growth,  strength,  and  independence.  Its  proximity  to  Massachusetts,  and 
the  lofty  training  to  which  it  was  so  long  subjected  by  so  powerful  a  neigh- 
bor ;  its  uninterrupted  beginning  and  early  establishment  in  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy ;  the  unanimity  of  its  people  in  defending  their  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  king  and  his  agents, — ^were  sources  of 
enlarged  views,  inspiring  encouragements,  and  confirming  resolutions. 

GE0RGIA.1 

But  in  singular  contrast  with  the  experiment  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company-  in  New  Netherland,  another  and  a  nobler  principle  remained  to  be 
tested  in  the  last  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  Georgia. 

This  was  purely  an  experiment  of  benevolence, — a  colon}*  to  be  based 
upon  "charity,  that  beautiflil  and  winning  grace,  that  diamond  cinctnre, 
which  binds  together  the  fair  sisterhood  of  virtues."  It  was  a  noble  tribute 
to  the  brightest  features  of  humanity,  and  a  magnificent  test  of  public  sen- 
timent in  England. 

That  the  first  successful  colony  should  be  a  company  of  exiles,  and 
that  the  last  emanation  of  the  colonizing  spirit  of  Great  Britain  to  America 
should  be  an  act  of  good-will  towards  the  unfortunate,  presents  a  phase  in 
life  as  beautiAil  as  it  is  extraordinary.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  maj*  have 
deemed  a  parliamentary  connection  between  royalty  and  charity  "  indecent," 
but  such  a  fastidious  sensibility  would  hardly  be  sustained  by  public  opinion, 
either  in  its  fretflil  moods  or  reflective  moments.^ 


ence  to  express  the  great  principle  of  self-  dered  to  the  crown,  and  Geor^a  became  a 

gOYemment,  and  take  her  place  hy  the  side  of  royal  proYUice. 

Massachusetts  and  Virginia.    The  code  was        ^  An  appropriation  bill  was  proposed  in 

disapproTed   in   England, ''both  for  style  Parliament  (1733),  in  wliich  several  different 

and  matter ;  and  its  provisions  were  reject-  objects  were  provided  for,  and,  among  them, 

ed  as  incongruous  and  absurd." — Bancroft,  one  for  granting  the  Princess  Royal  a  mar- 

YoL.  II,  IIG.  riage  portion,  another  for  the  new  colony  in 

1  In  1729  a  project  was  formed  for  the  set-  Georgia,  &c.     When  under  discussion  in 

tlement  of  a  colony  upon  the  unoccupied  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Chester* 

territory  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  field  said,  "  My  Lords,  I  do  not  rise  up  to 

Altaroaha,   to    be   called   Georgia.    Upon  oppose  the  bill  now  before  us ;  but  I  think 

application,  George  II.  granted  a  charter,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  declare  tiiat  it 

in  1732,  to  the  company,  consisting  of  Lord  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  indecent  thing  to 

Percival  and  twenty  others,  among  whom  provide  for  the  Princess  Royal  of  England 

was  the  celebrated  Oglethorpe,  and  incor-  in  such  a  manner : — it  is  most  disrespectftil 

porated  them  by  tlie  name  of  the  Trustees  to  the  royal  family  to  provide  a  marriage 

for  establishing;  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  portion  for  so  illustrious  a  branch  of  that 

America.    In  1752  the  charter  was  surren«  family  in  such  a  bill  of  items.     Here  is. 
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Men  have  not  yet  ceased  to  theorize,  and  to  try  experiments  narrowed  to 
a  small  fraction  of  their  elements,  and  adding  still  to  the  experience  of  the 
past,  that  no  theory  will  be  confirmed  by  the  practical  tests  of  time,  unless 
framed  with  distinct  purposes,  comprehending  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  their  greatest  activity  in  relation  to  external  objects.  The  faculties  are  to 
be  trained  and  developed  together.  They  are  to  be  applied  to  the  discern- 
ment of  things,  of  people,  and  of  nations,  as  they  exist  together.  Isolation 
in  philosophy  is  an  absurdity.  Nothing  is  to  be  studied  by  itself.  All 
things  were  made  for  some  purpose,  and  bear  to  one  another  a  certain  rela- 
tionship which  teaches  the  great  truth  of  adaptation  in  the  parts,  and  a  har- 
mony in  the  whole.  A  single  idea,  a  single  faculty,  may  travel  forward  in 
advance  of  its  natural  company,  it  may  be,  to  prepare  the  way  for  its 
companions  or  contemporaries,  but  it  either  has  to  wait  their  arrival,  or  to 
return  to  their  circle,  before  it  can  enter  into  a  fhll  and  complete  demonstra- 
tion to  show  its  truth  or  practical  importance.  The  subdivision  of  labor 
gives  to  every  man  the  work  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted.  The  world  is 
infinite  in  its  variety,  and  no  part  of  this  variety  can  be  neglected  or  detached 
with  impunity.  The  composition  of  progress  is  a  unity, — and  as  the  plan- 
ets throw  off  from  their  surface  occasional  fragments,  to  be  returned  toward 
their  centres  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  progress,  in  the  flights  of  mind, 
springs  from  the  active  in  society,  to  be  returned  to  the  common  bosom  of 
thought. 

In  1729,  ^'  A  committee  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  jails  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  report  the  same,  and  their  opinions 
thereupon,  to  the  house.''  ^'  This  committee,"  says  Stevens,  '^  raised  on 
the  motion  of  James  Oglethorpe,  Esq.,^  in  consequence  of  the  barbarities 


imprimifl,  fire  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  ^  Tlie  fkadly  of  Oglethorpe  was  one  of 
the  current  service  of  the  year.  Item,  ten  the  most  ancient  in  England.  It  may  be 
thousand  pounds  by  way  of  charity  for  traced  backwards  eight  hundred  years,  to 
tliose  distressed  persons  who  are  to  trans-  the  Norman  conquest.  William  Ogle- 
port  themselres  to  the  colony  of  G^rgia.  thorpe,  the  great-grandfather  of  James,  the 
Item,  so  much  by  way  of  charity  for  repair-  founder  of  (Georgia,  was  a  member  of  the 
ing  an  old  church,  ^c."  But  the  Earl  of  household  of  King  Charles  tlie  First  His 
Chesterfield  was  not  alone  in  his  horror  of  grandfather  was  page  to  Charles  II. ;  and 
such  a  monstrous  contiguity  of  dissimilar  his  father,  Sir  Theophilus,  was  with  the 
items.  The  Earl  of  Wincbelsea  said,  **  1  Ihike  of  Monmouth  in  the  battle  of  Both- 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  part  of  the  well  Bridge,  was  an  oillcer  of  distinction 
bill  by  which  eighty  thousand  pounds  is  under  the  Duke  of  York  and  afterwards 
granted  as  a  portion  for  the  Princess  Royal,  first  equeny  and  m^or-general  of  the  army 
It  is  so  unbecoming  a  thing  to  see  that  of  King  James  II.  Though  politically  an 
grant  made  in  such  a  hotch-potch  bill,**  &e.  adherent  to  the  fortunes  of  James,  he 
"I  am  sorry  to  see  her  name  so  much  as  was  so  unkindly  used  on  account  of  his 
mentioned  in  such  a  rifiVaff  bill,**  &c.—  religion — ^being  a  decided  Protestant — ^that 
rati.  Deb,,  Vol.  nc,  p.  120.  be  soon  returned  to  England,  and  purchased 
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which  had  fallen  umler  his  own  observation  while  Tisiting  some  debtors  in 
the  Fleet  and  Morshalsea  prisons,  consisted  of  ninety-six  persons,  and  Ogle- 


ft  seat  called  Westbrook  Place,  near  the  hy   arms,  bat   that   obedience   would    be 

town  of  Godalming,  in  Surrey,  whither  he  secured  by  doing  them  justice."    That  his 

retired  from  the  jealousies  of  courts  and  the  political  sympathies  were  with  the  Ameri> 

toils  of  party  strife.     On  this  degaBt  estate  cans,  may  be  learned  incidentally  from  the 

Jaraea  Oglethorpe  was  bom,  on  the  21st  of  circumstance,  tliat,  on  meeting  in  London 

December,  1688,  a  year  memorable  for  the  with  Governor  Bernard,  of  Massachufsetta, 

revolution  which  gave  to  England  that  dem-  who  had  been  most  active  in  planning  and 

ocratic  bill  of  rights  which  has  been  justly  executing  "  deep  and  studied  afiVonts  to 

styled  ''her  second  Magna  Charta.**    He  that  province,"  then    struggling  for  civil 

was  the  seventh  in  a  family  of  mno  children,  rights  and  immunities,  and  whom  the  Amcp- 

most  of  whom  became  eminent  for  tlieir  ican-hatiug  court  had  honored  with  a  bajx>n- 

station  or  service.    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  otcy  for  his  services  to  regal  tyranny,  Ogle^ 

James  was  entered  at  Oxford  University,  thorpe  personally  expressed  to  him  '*  the 

and  six  years  after  was  commissioned  as  utmost    disgust    and   abhorrence    of    liis 

ensign  in  the  English  anny.    He  waa  early  conduct." 

promoted,  and  early  acquired  a  high  reputap  Though  Oglethorpe  had  his  defects    of 

tion  in  the  art  of  war.     In   1722  he  was  character  and  his  enemies,  he  did  not  go 

elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Hazle-  unhonored  and  undefended  even  in  his  own 

mere,  the  same  borough  which  had  been  so  age.    Poets  such  as  Pope,  and  Thomson, 

long  represented  by  his  father,  his  brother  and    Qoldsmith,    and    Brown,    sung    his 

Lewis,  and  his  brother  Thcophilus ;  and  for  praises ;    moralists    such  as  Johnson,  the 

thirty-two  years  he  was  returned  by  success'  Abb^  Raynal,  Wharton,  and  Hannah  More, 

ive  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons,  testified  to  his  virtues ;    divines  such  as 

During  this  period  he  was  placed  on  impor-  Wilson,   Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and 

tant  committees,  and  had  much  influence.  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  Benson, 

He  was  distinguished  for  readily  yielding  and  the  Wesleys,  did  honor  to  his  good* 

his  name,   and  influence,  and  fortune,  to  ness ;  generals  such  as  Prince  Eugene,  and 

schemes  of  charity  and  pliilanthropy.  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  field  marshal, 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  his  history,  acknowledged  his  abilities ;    and  statesmen 

tiiat  be  lived  to  see  Ills  in&nt  colony  become  such  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  Lord  Petex^ 

a  great  and  free  state.    Among  the  earliest  borough,  and  Edmund  Burke,  lauded  his 

to  call  on  John  Adams,  the  first  ambassador  distinguished  merits, 

of  tlie  United  States  to  the  court  of  SU  From  the  council-fires  of  the  mountain 

James,  was   Oglethorpe.     On    the  22d  of  Indians,  from  the  lowly  huts  of  the  enfiran- 

Fdbruary,  1765,  he  was  made  general  of  all  chised  debtors  in  Savannah,  firom  the  cells 

Ilia  majesty*s  forces,   and  for  many  years  of  the  prisons  of  England,  fW>m  the  fire- 

befi)re  he  died  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  sides  made  cbeerftil  by  his  bounty,  rose  a 

list  as  the  oldest  general  officer  of  Great  tribute  to  his  worth  more  gratefU  to  his 

Britain.    The  assertion  has  been  frequently  soul  than  all  the  distinctions  which  royalty 

made,  though  the  authority  is  not  conclu*  could  confer  or  senates  confirm.    He  died, 

sive,  that,  being  the  senior  ai  Sir  Wllliani  of  a  sudden  illness,  at  his  seat,  Cranham 

Howe,  he  had  offered  to  him  the  command  Hall,    on  tiie  80th   of  June,   1785,   aged 

of  the  forces  destined  to  Mbjagate  America  ninety-seven.— -See  ITUtory  of  Qtorgia^  by 

in  the  war  of  the  RevolutioB,  but  that  he  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  now  Episcopal 

declined    the    appointment,  assuring    th«  Bishop  of  Pa.,  Vol.  i,  a  work  of  great 

ministty   that    "he   knew  the  Americans  ability  and  interest,  and  firom  which  most  of 

well ;  tiiat  they  never  would  be  subdued  these  particulars  are  compiled. 
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tliorpe  was  made  its  chairman.  A  more  honorable  or  effective  committee 
could  scarcely  have  been  appointed.  It  embraced  some  of  the  first  men  in 
England, — ^among  them  thirty-eight  noblemen,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  the  Master  of  Bolls,  Admiral  Vernon,  and  Field  Marshal  Wade. 
They  entered  npon  their  labors  with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  not  only  made 
inquiries  through  the  Fleet  prison,  but  also  into  the  Marshalsea,  the  prison 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  jail  for  the  county  of  Surrey.  It  was  this 
committee  which  Thomson  eulogized,  in  his  poem  of  Winter,  as 

'  The  ffenerovLB  band 
Who,  touched  with  human  woe,  redressive  searched 
Into  the  horrori  of  the  gloomy  gaoL' 

For  in  these  abodes  of  crime  and  misfortune  they  beheld  all  that  the  poet 
had  depicted :  '  The  freebom  Briton  to  the  dungeon  chained,'  marked  '  with 
inglorious  stripes : '  the  '  lean  morsel  snatched  from  the  starving  mouth ; ' 
•  the  tattered  weed  torn  from  cold  wintry  limbs ; '  and  '  lives  crushed  out  by 
secret,  barbarous  waj's,  that  for  their  country  would  have  toiled  and  bled/ 
Nor  in  this  instance  did  the  poetry  exceed  the  fact ;  for  one  of  her  own 
authors  has  well  said,  ^No  modem  nation  has  ever  enacted  or  inflicted 
greater  legal  severities  upon  insolvent  debtors  than  England/  *  For  the 
encouragement  of  that  ready  credit  by  which  commercial  enterprise  is  pro- 
moted, they  armed  the  creditor  of  insolvent  debtors  with  vindictive  powers, 
by  the  exercise  of  which  freebom  Englishmen,  unconvicted  of  crime,  were 
frequently  subjected,  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain,  to  a  thraldom  as  vile  and 
afflicting  as  the  bondage  of  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies/  This  commit- 
tee, besides  redressing  the  grievances  connected  with  prison  discipline,  also 
reported  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors ;  thus  not  only  remed3ring 
present  abuses,  but  preventing  their  recurrence,  by  legislative  enactment." 

With  philanthropic  motives  ranging  beyond  parliamentary  duty,  Ogle- 
thorpe, joined  by  Lord  Percival  and  a  few  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Privy  Council,  stating  '^  that  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don, Westminster,  and  parts  adjacent,  do  abound  with  great  numbers  of 
indigent  persons,  who  are  reduced  to  such  necessity  as  to  become  burden- 
some to  the  public,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  any  of 
his  majesty's  plantations  in  America,  if  they  were  provided  with  a  passage, 
and  means  of  settling  there."  The  memorialists  promised  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  entire  charge  of  this  affair ;  to  erect  a  province  into  a  proprie- 
tary government,  provided  the  crown  would  grant  them  a  portion  of  the 
land  bought  in  1729  by  Parliament  from  the  lords  proprietors  of  South  Car- 
olina, lying  south  of  the  Savannah  river,  together  with  such  powers  as  shall 
enable  them  to  receive  the  charitable  contributions  and  benefactions  of  all 
such  persons  as  are  willing  to  encourage  so  good  a  design." 

A  charter  was  granted  on  the  9th  of  June,  1732,  ^<  giving  to  the  prq|eetoL 
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colony  the  name  6f  the  monarch  xrho  had  granted  to  ihera  l6U<<h'a  iib^M 
territory  for  the  development  of  their  benevolence."^ 

This  charter  is  marked  by  interesting  peculiarities,  ahd  is  irorthy  of  ^an 
attentive  peniBal.    It  is  thas  spoken  of  by  Ktevens : 

"  By  the  proiisions  of  this  charter,  'which  coihihenced  tnth  a  recital  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  proposed  colonization,  this  b6dy  Waa  entitled,  f6r 
twenty-one  years,  to  all  the  legal  rights  an  \  iminimlti^  of «  body  corporate. 
They  were  to  meet  yearl}-,  on  the  third  Thursday  in  the  month  of  March, 
when  new  members  were  to  be  elected.    They  were  to  have  a  common 
council,  of  fifteen  members ;  and  When  the  members  of  the  corporation  were 
increased,  the  common  councilwas  also  to  be  augmented  to  twent3'-four. 
The  offices  of  president,  of  the  trustees,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  com- 
mon council,  were  to  be  rotar}»^  by  election.     The  members  of  the  corporation 
were  debarred  from  holding  an}^  office  of  profit,  or  receiving  an}'^  salary,  fees, 
perquisite  or  profit,  whatsoever.     They  were  authorized  to  take  subscriptions 
and  collect  moneys ;  and  were  required  to  lay,  annuall}',  before  the  chancel- 
lor, or  speaker,  or  commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain,  an  account  of  all  moneys  and  effects  by  them  received  or  expended. 
They  were  empowered  to  make  constitutions,  laws  and  ordinances,  for  the 
government  of  their  province ;  to  set,  impose  and  inflict  reasonable  pains  and 
penalties  upon  offenders.     It  granted  to  them  '  all  those  lands,  countries  and 
territories  situate,  lying  and  being  in  that  part  of  South  Carolina,  in  Amer- 
ica,' between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha ;  and  westerl}',  from  the  heads  of 
the  said  rivers,  respectivel}^  in  direct  lines,  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  islands 
within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coasts.     It  gave  them  permission  to  transport 
and  convey  out  of  Great  Britain  into  the  said  province  of  Georgia,  to  be 
there  settled,  as  many  subjects,  or  foreigners  willing  to  become  subjects,  as 
shall  be  willing  to  inhabit  there.     It  also  declared,  that  ^  all  and  every  the 
persons '  '  bom  within  the  said  province,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties, 
Tranchises  and  immunities,  of  free  denizens,  as  if  abiding  and  born  within 
^Great  Britain.'    It  also  established  and  ordained  that  there  shall  be  liberty 
«of  conscience  allowed  in  the  worship  of  God  to  all  x>ersons  inhabiting,  or  who 
shall  inhabit,  or  be  resident  within  the  province ;  and  that  all  such  pei^sons^ 
except  papists,  shall  have  a  free  exercise  of  religion,  so' they  be  contented 
with  the  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  same,  not  giving  offence  or 
scandal  to  the  government.     It  was  farther  .provided,  that  no  grant  of  land 
should  to  be  made  to  any  one  of  the  corporation,  or  to  aiiy  one  in  trust  for  any 


1  In  the  London  Magaribe  for  ObtoBSr,  'lito«o'«rth6HiliJt<K»fem*«n'«agfeiiroiiB. 

im.  .re  the  foU»*ing  line..  "On  ^rii*  1Si*Z'^*4X'»:a^^^S^^ 

-the  name  of  Georgia  to  a  ,patt  iof  Caro-  To  oarotffta  be BOeorvU  joined; 

hntu^Sieven^  Georgia,  p.  68.  '^^^  ^^  **^  oouno^  rare  prdgfte*  Mte. 

'        '^  '  EBAettivd  to  HOer  for  ttae-vMtfr'rtmlce; 

'**  WbOe.  ripenlnf  clow,  tbe  fntnrepvrpoee'hij,  Oeorgi*  ■ball  Cftrollns*^  far  or  moTe, 

Anil  eonaclouac lUence  pUwued  the  opening  way«  And  Oaroltna  bloom  bj  €>eorglii*i lote.** 
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member  of  the  same ;  and  no  grant  of  land  to  any  other  individual  was  to 
exceed  five  hundred  acres.  They  were  authorized,  also,  to  establish  Judioa- 
totiesj  courts  of  record,  or  other  necessary  courts,  embracing  aU  cases  which 
could  come  within  the  limits  of  colonial  judiciary,  whether  criminal  or  civil, 
capital  or  veoial.  It  decreed,  that  no  act  of  the  common  council  or  corpora- 
tion should  be  effectual  and  valid,  unless  eight  members,  including  the  ehair- 
.rnan,  efioDld  be.present.  It  permitted  this  board  to  appoint  whatever  magis- 
trate8,civil  or  military,  by  land  or  sea,  the  province  required,  except  such 
4»  were  cmmeoted  with  the  revenue  department.  It  required  them  to  defend 
the  province  by  all  military  means,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  either 
internal  or  extemalfoes.  It  constituted  the  Governor  of  South  Carolinachief 
commander  of  the  Geoi^ia  militia ;  and,  finally,  declared  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-one  years,  such  a  government  should  be  established  as  should 
then  be  judged  best,  in  which  the  governor,  and  all  oflicers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, -should  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  king. 

^^  This  ^as  the  great  legal  instrument  which  lay  at  the  political  foundation 
of  Georgia.  Its  provisions  were  commensurate  with  its  design,  aznl  its  priv- 
ileges were  as  ample  as  the  benevolence  which  called  it  into  being.  It  gave 
to  those  over  whom  it  stretched  its  fiostering  care  the  privileges  of  freeborn 
Britons— the ,  privileges  of  English  law,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  privi- 
leges of  religious  liberty.  Kor  was  this  exception  the  result,  so  much  of 
England's  Protestantism  as  England's  politics.  It  was  but  transferring  to 
the  charter  of  Greorgia  some  of  the  civil  disabilities  which  then  lay  upon 
Romanists  in  the  mother  country, — disabilities  growing  out  of  civil  rather 
than -ecclesiastical  relations.  The  exception  was  wrong  in  the  abstract ;  but, 
iat«rp€>auig  itself  as  Greorgia  did  between  the  Protestant  colonies  on  the 
north,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions  on  the  south,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  draw  around  it  such  ecclesiastical  cordon  as  should  effectually 
prevent  any  Bomiah  intrigues  or  ascendency  in  a  colony  thus  singularly 
situated. 

"^  The  charter  revealed  two  purposes  as  the  object  of  this  colonization — 
the  settliqg  of  poor  but  unfortunate  people  on  lands  now  waste  and  des- 
olate ;  and  the  interposing  of  this  colony  as  a  barrier  between  the  northern 
colonies  and  the  French,  Spanish  and  Indians,  on  the  south  a,nd  west.** 

The  movement  of  Oglethorpe  and  his  associates  was  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  that  the  ^reader  will  readily  understand  the  importance  of  a  fhli 
•ImowleRJige  of  their  motives,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  proposed  to 
aeeomplish  their  beneficent  ^hs  well  as  their  national  ends.  Their  purposes 
weie  of  a  demeoratic  nat«re,^-rbut  their  plans  of  operation  were  either  too 
great/ .or  too  small  to  harmoniae,  and  th^  principles  either  too  partial  or 
too'^onaervative  for.  progisess. 

"  But,"  continues  the  same  .able  writer,  "  the  colony  was  not  to  be  eon- 
fined  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate.    The  trustees  granted, portions  of  five 
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hundred  acres  to  such  as  went  over  at  their  own  expense,  on  condition  that 
they  carried  over  one  servant  to  every  fifty  acres,  and  did  military  service  in 
time  of  war  or  alarm.  Thus  the  materials  of  the  new  colony  consisted  of 
three  classes ;  the  upper,\>r  large  landed  proprietors  and  officers, — ^the  middle, 
or  freeholders,  sent  over  by  the  trustees,  and  the  servants  indented  to  that 
corporation  or  to  private  individuals. 

^^  Subsidiar}^  to  the  great  design  of  philanthropy  was  the  fhrther  purpose  of 
making  Georgia  a  silk,  wine,  oil,  and  drug  growing  colony.  ^  Lying,^  as  the 
trustees  remark, '  about  the  same  latitude  with  part  of  China,  Persia,  Pales- 
tine, and  the  Madeiras,  it  is  highly  probable  that  when  hereafter  it  shall  be 
well  peopled  and  rightl}'  cultivated,  England  may  be  supplied  from  thence 
with  raw  silk,  wine,  oil,  dyes,  drugs,  and  many  other  materials  for  manufac- 
tures, which  she  is  obliged  to  purchase  from  southern  countries.'  The 
secretary  of  the  trustees,  in  his  official  account  of  the  '  Reasons  for  Estab- 
lishing the  Colony  of  Georgia,'  says :  '  The  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  Indian, 
and  China  silks,  imported,  thrown  and  wrought  only  (including  what  are 
clandestinely  run),  may,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  be  reckoned  to 
cost  us  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  which  may  all  be  saved 
by  raising  the  raw  silk  in  Georgia,  and  afterwards  working  it  up  here,  now 
we  have  attained  the  arts  of  making  raw  silk  into  organzine,  and  preparing 
it  for  our  weavers,  who  can  weave  it  into  all  sorts  of  wrought  silks  in  as 
great  perfection  as  any  nation  Of  the  world ;  so  that  we  only  want  the  staple 
(or  raw  silk)  and  to  have  it  at  a  reasonable  rate.  With  this  Georgia  will 
abundantly  supply  us,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  and  do  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  which  Providence  has  thrown  into  our  hands.  The  saving 
this  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  is  not  all ;  but  our  supplying 
ourselves  with  raw  silk  from  Georgia  carries  this  fhrther  advantage  along 
with  it,  that  it  will  provide  a  new  or  additional  employment  for  at  least 
twenty  thousand  people  in  Georgia  for  about  four  months  in  the  year,  during 
the  silk  season,  and  at  least  twenty  thousand  more  of  our  poor  here,  all  the 
3-ear  round,  in  working  the  raw  silk,  and  preparing  such  manufactures  as 
we  send  in  return,  or  to  pivchase  the  said  raw  silk  in  Georgia,  to  which 
country  our  merchants  will  trade  to  much  greater  advantage  than  they  can 
es:pect  to  do  in  Italy ;  and  yet  the  exportation  to  this  place  will  (as  I  said 
before)  be,  in  all  probabilitj*,  preserved.' 

^^  Oglethorpe,  also,  in  his  '  New  and  Accurate  Account,'  writes,  ^  We  shall 
be  their  market  for  great  quantities  of  raw  silk ;  perhaps  for  wine,  oil,  cotton, 
drugs,  dyeing  stuffs,  and  many  other  lesser  commodities.  They  have  already 
tried  the  vine  and  the  silk-worm,  and  have  all  imaginable  encouragement  to 
expect  that  these  will  prove  most  valuable  staple  commodities  to  them.  The 
raw  silk  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  able  to  consume  will  employ 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  in  that  country.  Nor  need  they  be  the 
strongest  or  most  industrious  part  of  mankind :  it  must  be  a  weak  hand 
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indeed  that  cannot  earn  bread  where  silk-worma  and  white  mulberry-trees 
ftre  80  plenty.  The  present  medium  of  our  importation  of  silk  will  not  be 
the  measure  hereafter  of  that  branch  of  trade,  when  the  Georgians  shall  enter 
into  the  management  of  the  sil^-worm.  Great  Britain  will  then  be  able  to 
sell  silk  manufactures  cheaper  than  all  Europe  besides ;  because  the  Geor- 
gians may  grow  rich,  and  yet  afford  their  raw  silk  for  less  than  half  the 
price  that  we  now  pay  for  that  of  Piedmont.  The  peasant  of  Piedmont, 
after  he  has  tended  the  worm  and  wound  off  the  silk,  pays  half  of  it 
for  the  rent  of  the  mulberry-trees  and  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm ;  but  in 
Georgia  the  working  hand  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  his  labor.  This  is  fifty 
in  a  hundred,  or  cent,  per  cent.,  difference  in  favor  of  the  Georgians ;  which 
receives  a  great  addition  from  another  consideration,  namely,  the  Georgian 
will  have  his  provisions  incomparably  cheaper  than  the  Piedmontese,  because 
he  pays  no  rent  for  the  land  that  produces  them — ^he  lives  upon  his  own 
estate.  But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  Great  Britain  should  quickly 
and  effectually  encourage  the  production  of  silk  in  Georgia, — ^for,  in  effect,  it 
will  cost  us  nothing :  it  will  be  purchased  by  the  several  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  this,  I  fear,  is  not  our  present  case  wit^  respect  to  Pied- 
mont, especially  if  (as  we  have  been  lately  told)  they  have  prohibited  the 
importation  of  woollen  goods  in  that  principality.' 

^'  Wine  was  to  be  raised  in  sufiOicient  quantities,  not  only  for  part  of  our 
consumption  at  home,  but  also  for  the  supply  of  our  other  plantations, 
instead  of  our  going  to  Madeira  for  it.  Flax,  hemp  and  potashes,  were  to  be 
produced  in  such  abundance  that  the  balance  of  trade  with  Russia  was  to  be 
reduced  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  indigo,  cochineal, 
olives,  dyeing  woods,  and  drugs  of  various  kinds,  were  to  be  as  abundant  as 
the  demand  for  their  consumption. 

^'Incident  to  their  primary  design  was  the  expectation  of  thereby  i^liev- 
ing  the  mother  country  of  a  body  of  indigent  paupers  and  unfortunate  debt- 
ors. It  was  argued,  that  these  people  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  abso- 
lutely OIL  expense  to  the  government ;  that  their  detention  in  England  was  a 
physical,  moral  and  pecuniary  loss  to  the  nation ;  while  their  emigration  to 
America  not  only  freed  the  country  from  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
bordensome  to  its^  charities,  but  made  them  profitable  to  themselves,  to 
Georgia,  and  to  England  itself;  and  Livy  was  quoted,  to  show  that  the 
Romans  often  sent  some  of  their  citizens  abroad  for  the  very  increase  of  her 
power. 

*^  Thus,  the  poor-rates  were  to  be  reduced,  the  parishes  relieved,  the  work- 
houses emptied,  the  debtors'  prisons  thrown  open,  and  even  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  advanced,  by  the  plantation  of  Georgia. 

'^The  extension  of  Christianity  was  another  aim  which  they  kept  in  view. 
They  reasoned,  that  the  good  discipline  established  by  the  society  would 
reform  the  manners  of  those  miserable  objects  who  should  be  by  them  sub- 
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sisted ;  and  the  example  of  a  whole  colony,  who  shocdd  behave  in  a  Just, 
moral  and  religious  manner,  would  contribute  greatly  towards  the  conyersioii 
of  the  Indians,  and  taking  ofT  the  prejudices  received  ft*om  the  ];Ht)ffig&te 
lives  of  such  as  have  scarcely  anything  of  Chriistianity^  but  &e  nuiie. 

'^  Such  were  the  principal  purposes  of  the  trustees  in-  seMing  G^oi^gia. 
Extravagance  was  their  common  charaeteristie ;  for,  in  the  excited  visionfr  of 
its  enthusiastic  friendid,  Greorgia  was  not  only  to  rival  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  but  to  take  the  first  rank  in  the  list  of  provinoes  depending  on  t4ie 
British  crowii.  Neither  the  £1  Dorado^  ef  Ri^eigh  ncM*  the  Utopia-  of  More 
could  compare  with  the  garden  of  Georgia ;  and  the  poet,  the  statesman  and 
the  divine,  lauded  its  beauties,  and  prophesied  its  fhture  greaptness.** 

^^  The  trustees  having  selected  from  the  throng  of  emigrants  tMrty-five 
families,  numbering  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ^  sober,  indus- 
trious and'  moral  persons,'  chartered  the  Ann,  a  gattey  <^  twf>  huncfred  tons, 
Capt.  John'  Thomas,  and  stationed  her  at  Deptford,  fei»r  miles  below-  Lon- 
don, to  receive  her  cargo  and  passengers. 

"  On  the  16th  November,  1732,  they  were  visited  by  the  latistees^  to  see- 
nothing  was  wanting,  and  to  take  leave'  of  Oglethorpe ;  and,  having  c^ied 
the  families  separately  before  them  in  the  great  cabin,  they  inquired  if  they 
liked  their  usage  and  voyage,  <^  if  they  had  ratSier  return,  giving  ttem  even 
then  the  ahemartive  of  remaining  in  England,  if  ^ey  preferred  it ;  and, 
having  found  but  one  man  who  (on  account  of  his  wife,  left  sick  in  Souths 
wark)  declined,  they  bid  Oglethorpe  and  the  emigrants  an  affectionate  tture- 
well/*  The  sliip  sailed  the  ilext  day,  from-  Gravesend,-  bound  foif  the 
continent  of  America. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  even  profitable  to  follow  the  exeithig  ev^its  in 
detail  which  attended  the  early  settlement  of  Geoi^gia.  To  rejoice  with  the 
Israelite'  in  his  confidence  that  charity  was  about  te  end  his  wanderings  ^'  to 
join  fhe  holy  procession  of  the  pious  Salzburgers,  and  unite  with  them  in 
their  hymns  of  praise ;'  to  dwell  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  who  sought 
the  land  of  good-will  to  establish  it  with  their  fkith^  and  to  cheer  it  with  the 
blessings  of  Democracy  ;*  to  sympatMze  with  the  suArere  fipom  Acadia.^  and 


1  Among  the  early  emigrants  to  (jreorgia  He  d£d  not  fespond  to  s  i^iiesV  to  iBaoord* 

were  fbrty  Jews,  direct  from  London,  wlie  ant  to  the  sfirii  of  charily ;  "  for  lo  hare 

were  sent  out  by  authorized  agents  of  the  done  so,"  says  Steyens,  "  would  have  been 

company,  as  consistent  with  the  prorisions  to  strip  the  colony  of  its  most  moral,  worthy 

of  the  charter,  which  gave  freedom  to  all  and  industrious  citizens.** 

religions  except  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  ^  See  Stevens,  p.  105. 

The  trustees  expressed  fears  lest  the  public  <  When  missionaries  wefe  Wanted,  a*  aft 

might  suppose  that  they  designed  to  "  make  «ariy   period,  In  Soutb  Caaroliiia^  Joseph 

a  Jews'  colony  of  Georgia."    They  desired  Lord,   '*  who  waa  then  teadung  school  in 

Oglethorpe  **touse  his  endeavors  to  pre-  Dorchester,   Mass.,  offered  to  go  thither; 

vent  their  settling  with  any  of  the  grantees."  and  on  the  22d  of  October,   1695,  thoso 
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to  witness,  ths$if  (U^D^rsipa  by  i^  religipos  zeal  liiat  recognized  do  charity' ; 
to  acoompaaj  tl^  UenevQlent  trueteea  in  their  visits  of  love  to  German^^  to 
relieve  the  pei;9^outQd,  Protestant, — ^and  to  the  highlands  of  Spotland,  that| 
thej  might  ^ecnre  a  bo^i  ap4  hardy  race,,  and  withal  a  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious people  I  to  mai^k  tb^  throbbings  of  the  mightj-  heart  of  humauitj'  in 
the  count^iBSfi  deeds,  of  patient  chari1;y  which  from  the  confines,  of  civilization 
^eemed  to.  centre  in  Ijhis.gi^eAt,  sch^e  pf  benevolence, — ^but  theae  are  beyond 
the  limita  of  the  present  i^9rk« 

It  will  be  rememl;)^ed  that  '^  the  design  of  the  tjrustees,  comprised  three, 
points :  to  provide  an  as3'lum  for  the  poor  debtor  and  persecuted  Protestant, 
to  erect  a  ailk^  wii?t^  a.nd[  drug  growing^  colony ;  ai^d  to  relieve  the  mother 
conntiy  of  ^  overl^urdened  population/'  '^  It  wa9  not  Ipn^,  however,  before, 
their  credulit}'  waa  chastened  into,  spbernesa  by  a  series  o(  disastrous  ca;laja^- 
ities.  The  noble  feature  of  benevolence  was,  never  indeed  relinquished;  ev^n^ 
^ough  the  recipienta  proved  unworthy  of  the  bounty ;  for,  as  early  as  1735,^ 
tl^e  trustees  declared  that  *•  many  o>f  th^  poor,  who  l^ad  been  useless  in  Eng- 
land, were  inclined  tp  be  useless  i^so  in  Greorgia/  ^nd,  though  a  strict 
s^arutiny  was  made  into  tb<Q  character  an^  eondition^  of  e^ch  emigrant,  most 
of  the  early  settlers  were  altogetl^r  unworthy  of  the  a£isista,nce  they  received* 
Qnce  in  Georgia,  they  were  disappointed  in  the  quality  and  fertility  of  the 
hmda ;  were  unwilling  to  labpr ;  hung  for  support  upon  the  trustees'  store ; 
yere  clamorous  for  privileges  to  which;  they  had  no  ri^ht ;  and  fomented 
discontent  and  faction,  where  it  was  hoped  they  would  hav^  lived  together  in 
brotherly  peace  an.4  charit3\  Xbe  benevolence  of  th^  trustees  met  no  ade- 
qus^te  return  of  gri^titude ;  ^nd  their  labors  for  th^  welfare  of  th^  colon}'  only 
provok;ed  the  obloquy  aijid  murmurs  of  tho^e  for  whonpi  had  been  ope^ed  the 
prison-doors  ojf  England,^  and  ^o  whom  had  been  granted  an  asylum  in 
Qeor^a.  "^h^  too  sanguiQe  hopes  of  the  trustees  as  to  the  commercial  yalu,d 
of  the  colony  were  i^lso  destined  to  disappointm^t.  Tl^e  ^in^  which  was  tfi 
supply  all  the  plantations^  and  to  cultivate  which  they  ha^  employed  a  vigne- 
ron  fron^  Portugal,  i^nd  planted  ia  theiir  garden  the  choicest  puttings  from 
l^e^-a,  resY^te^  in  only  a  few  gallons,  and  was  thei^  abandoned.    Th^ 


designing  tor  emigrtte  ifiiti  \^  wen  ^mbod-  wh^n  a  majority  of-  the  members  deeded  ta 

i^  in  a  church,  pver  ^hich  ^e  wa9  solemn-  remove    to    Georgia.     "  The  accession  of 

]j  cons<K;rated  pastor.    The    churches    of  such    a  people,**  says   Stevens,   '*was  an 

Boston,  Milton,  Newton,  Charlestown  and  honor  to  Greorgia,  and  has  ever  proved  ono 

Roxbury,  by  their  delegates  or  pastors,  as-  of  its  richest  blessings.    The  sons  of  that 

siste4  i9  thf  services.     Sixty  years  before,  colopj  have  shown  tllemselves  worthy  of 

Dorchester  had  pll^)ted  the  4rst  church  in  its  sires ;    their  sires  irece  the  moral  and 

Connecticut;   and  now  she  had  gathered  intellectual  nobility  of  the  province."    They 

snothcr,    to    send  to  the  far  distant  bor-  carried  with  them  their  New  England  habits, 

ders  of  the  south."    This  church  condn-  and  established  in  Georgia  the  institutions 

ued  and  prospered  in  Carolina  until  1752,  of  Democracy. — Se^  Sievens,  p.  886. 
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drugs  and  exotics,  which,  at  a  great  expense,  they  had  procured  and  planted 
in  the  same  place ;  the  olive  trees  from  Venice,  barilla-seed  from  Spain, 
the  kali  from  Egypt,  the  cubebs  cardimas,  the  caper  plant,  the  madder 
root,  and  other  like  articles, — were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  snow  and  frost 
shortly  after  they  were  planted.  The  hemp  and  flax,  which  were  to  sustain 
the  linen  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  throw  the  balance  of  trade 
with  Russia  into  England's  favor,  never  came  to  a  single  ship-load ;  and 
indigo,  though  there  were  one  or  two  plantations  of  it  near  St.  Simons  and 
on  the  Altamaha,  was  never  generally  introduced,  and  its  culture  soon 
abandoned." 

In  respect  to  the  success  which  attended  tiieir  persevering  efforts  to  pro- 
duce silks,  Stevens  says :  ^'  At  an  expense,  including  passages  of  servants, 
provisions  from  the  public  store,  bounty  on  cocoons,  salaries,  machines,  basins, 
and  filatures,  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  trustees  had  succeeded 
in  raising,  up  to  the  date  of  their  surrender  of  the  charter,  not  one  thousand 
pounds  of  raw  silk, — a  most  costly  experiment  for  so  poor  a  colony,  show- 
ing the  airiness  of  that  dream  in  which  they  expected  to  save  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  England,  and  employ  forty  thousand  of  her  subjects. 
*  They  looked  for  much,  and,  lo !  it  came  to  little.' 

*^  Nor  were  they  more  fortunate  in  relieving  the  mother  country  of  her 
surplus  indigent  population.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  entertain  the  extrava- 
gant speculations  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  subsequently  proposed  to  the 
king  to  introduce  a  hundred  thousand  settlers  into  Greorgia  and  the  Floridas, 
but  they  expected  soon  to  locate  twenty  thousand  persons  in  their  territory, 
and  build  it  up  at  once  into  a  great  commercial  colony.  It  was  estimated  at 
the  time,  that,  at  a  very  small  calculation,  four  thousand  individuals  were 
annually  imprisoned  for  debt  in  England ;  and,  though  the  scheme  looked 
directly  to  the  melioration  and  relief  of  this  unfortunate  class,  yet  what  a 
paltry  result,  compared  with  such  magnificent  promises  I 

^'  During  the  first  eight  years,  the  trustees  sent  over  on  their  bounty  only 
nine  hundred  and  fifteen  British  subjects ;  and  the  entire  number  transplant- 
ed to  Georgia  by  their  benefactions  during  their  corporate  existence  did 
not  exceed  twelve  hundred  British,  and  one  thousand  foreign  Protestants ; 
and  yet,  in  this  time,  they  had  received  from  private  benefactions  over 
seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  and  from  parliamentary  grants  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Of  those  sent 
over  by  the  charity  of  the  trustees,  two-thirds  left  the  colony,  and  bnt  a  very 
few  proved  worthy  of  their  benei^tions.  Thus,  one  by  one,  all  the  grand 
hopes  of  the  trustees  came  to  naught,  every  high  expectation  was  laid  low, 
and  they  were  taught,  by  a  dear-bought  experience,  that,  however  easy  it 
was  to  plan  a  colony,  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  carry  it  out  into  success- 
ful execution. 

^^  But  not  only  were  the  trustees  destined  to  behold  the  blasting  of  their 
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agricnltiiral  and  commercial  views ;  they  were  also  made  to  feci  the  ill  effects 
of  their  well-designed  bat  badlj-acyusted  scheme  of  colonial  legislation. 
They  began  wrong,  when  they  resolved  to  make  the  tenure  of  their  lands  a 
grant  in  tail  male.  Instead  of  stepping  forth  in  advance  of  their  age,  as 
they  might  have  done,  they  retired  behind  it,  going  back  to  the  middle  figes, 
to  feudal  times,  and  drew  thence,  from  the  laws  of  the  Salian  Franks,  this 
rale,  as  repugnant  to  reason  as  to  justice." 

As  the  period  of  the  charter  was  about  to  expire,  the  trustees  made 
arrangements  that  it  might  be  surrendered  with  proper  care  and  delibera- 
tion. A  committee  of  twelve  persons  was  appointed  by  the  common  council 
of  the  trustees,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1751,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbnry,  *^to  adjust  with  the  administration  the  proper  means 
for  supporting  and  settling  the  colony  for  the  Aiture,  and  to  take  from  time 
to  time  all  such  measures  as  they  shall  find  necessary  for  its  well-being." 
The  surrender  took  place  on  the  28d  of  June,  1752  ;  *^  and  the  corporation 
which  had  planted  and  nurtured  Georgia  ceased  to  exist."  ^ 

When  Oglethorpe  was  moved  by  the  generous  sympathies  of  humanity  to 
take  the  prisoner  by  the  hand,  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  encourage  the  sad,  to 
give  joy  to  the  desperate,  to  sustain  the  persecuted  and  the  oppressed,  and 
conceived  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  colony  of  such  wounded  spirits 
in  the  wilds  of  America,  and  had  a  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  generosity 
of  men  to  the  remarkable  extent  that  they  would  fiurnish  the  means  for  so 
noble  a  project, — ^he  doubtless  deemed  the  nature  of  the  cause  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  success,  and  that  he  would  be  sustained  by  a  community 
impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  motives,  to  be  continually  renewed  by  the 
redeeming  power  of  gratitude.  Their  motto,  on  one  side  of  their  corpora- 
tion seal, — "jSTon  9ibi  sed  cdtia" — "Not  for  themselves,  but  others," — 
expressed  a  beautlflil  truth  and  a  fatal  error.  Not  to  include  tJiemselvea^ 
was  a  striking  defect  in  so  great  a  plan.  On  the  other  side  of  the  seal  were 
represented  two  figures  reposing  on  urns, — emblematic  of  the*  boundary 
rivers, — having  between  them  the  genius  of  "  Greorgia  Augusta,"  with  a  cap 
of  liberty  on  her  head,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  the  horn  of  plenty  in  the  other. 
*'  But  the  cap  of  liberty  was,  for  a  time  at  least,"  says  Bancroft,  "  a  false 
emblem;  for  all  executive  and  legislative  power,  and  the  institution  of 
courts,  were,  for  twenty-one  years,  given  exclusively  to  the  trustees,  or  their 
common  council,  who  were  appointed  during  good  behavior." 

The  errors  of  the  trustees  have  been  denominated  as  those  of  "  parsimo- 
nious benevolence."  But  this  view  mistakes  sentiment  for  judgment.  It 
was  their  benevolence  that  opened  so  many  avenues  to  the  enduring  streams 
of  charity, — ^bnt  it  was  their  judgment  that  failed  to  distinguish  between  a 
condition  of  success  and  a  remedy  for  failure.    Their  desire  to  serve  others 

^Bishop  Stevens,  p.  258. 
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was  surpassed  only  by  thft  finnness  of  Uioir  coudcldonft  of  oonfidence  in 
tbemsclves.  By  exl^o^og  itgeoierous  spirit  to  thosewfap  bad  proved  theofr> 
^Ives  wftnting  iik  j.iidg9ieot,  tbc^  were  donbtlQaa  in^MDessi^  waib  the  neces» 
sity  of  a  pnidenlb  ooolsoL 

Tbe  subjects  oC  Oglethorpe's.  beneToleooe  had  pa^sqd  tiuKn]gh.ala]:ge  por- 
tiou  of  the  peripd  of  hniMO  exiAtenoe,  and.  had  beeik  pooslxated*  They  had 
arrived  at  positions  in  society  which  either  prov/^d  tibe  muuk  of  oi^acity.  00 
th<»  want  of  integprity.  If  hoaest,  they  were  schisniatioa^  or  unfortunate 
men.  If  incapajde,  <^iAril^  could:  aid  Uiem,  but  benevolenoe  could  not  give 
them  capacity^  If  dishflm^^  bei^evoleoce  could  oheer  thesL  in  a  temposary 
resolution,  but  could  uojb  gi^  tJbemiAtegrity.  Ifschiamatioah  charity  ooold 
clothe  the  naked  ai¥L  feed  the  hongiy,  but  benevolence  <x>nld  neither  represa 
the  opinions  of  t)ie  wilM*  noir  calm  the  unpolaiire  and  conflicting  paasiona 
of  the^  fanatical;.  The  unfortunate  could  doubtleaak  be  xalUfid  by  the  tender 
^[icouiragements  of  good,  will ;  and  unqiueatioaablj&  lonie  o^  every  class  would 
exert  themselves  to.  the  utmost  in  whateyeu  promiaed  suoeeas^ — :but  what 
could  be  expected  from  ai»  aggregation  of  Ifeebtenass,  and  fix>m  the  diaooidant 
^ments  of  every  variet^y  of  fikUnre,  but.  lesuUs.  that  such  a  combination  is 
ealculated  to  produPQ?  Witk  vhat.  significance  mi^  the  question  often  be 
asked^  ^^  Do  meu  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  " 

What  though  some  might  atiU  bring  into  action  motivea  that  had  never 
been  corrupted,,  combined  with  improved  dispositions,  oeaewed  resolutiona 
(brtified  by  prudence  aad  strengthened  by  example,-n-yet  each"  would  be 
loaded  with  his  neighbor's  de(<ect  or  weakness,  and  the  many  that  could  not 
succeed  at  home,,  in  a  much  streyoger  framework  of  sooietjj,  as  individui^ 
would  fall,  almost  of  necessity,  when  brought  together  in  anr  atqioaphereof 
endeavor  so  inferior  to  the  one  which  they  had  left. 

It  is  true  that  Ogletboiipe  joined  with  hia  motives  of  benevolence  the 
objects,  of  industr3% — ^but  one  would  have  supposed  that  he  oould  not  avoid 
seeing  that  men,  who  had  not  even  succeeded  in  taking  ^are  of  themselves, 
would  hardly  be  able  to  reach  that  point  for  the  fiiat  time  under  circunK 
atances  so  i}ecuUar^  and  to  travel  beyond  it  /to  such  an  extent  as  to  add 
wealth  to  the  nation.  It  is  quite  true,  he  had  counted,  and  not  without 
i^ason,  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  best  and  ablest  minds,  everj^where,  to 
aid  him  in  the  great  work  of  refonnatioQ,  and  in  the  business  of  elevating  or 
reestablishing  character ,-^bnt  he  b^an  with  an  element  of  mistrust,  by 
proposing  an  end  which  fell  short  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  based  hia  ex- 
«  periment  upon  conditional  results.  He  neither  promised  the  privil^es  of 
citizenship  nor  the  responsibilities  of  legislation.  His  charity  addressed  his 
aul^jects  as  men,  but  bis  judgment  disposed  of  them  as  paiq>era,  or  as  objects 
of  commiseration.  A  stream  wUl  not  flow  that  has  not  an  open  outlet  that 
tends  to  the  bosom  of  its  home ;  nor  will  the  best  influences  of  socictj' 
recover  a  degraded  man,  wh^u  they  do  not  tend  to  give  him  entire  freedom 
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in  all  tliat  constitutes  »  proper  self^vei9>ect,  and  ia  all  that  shall  recognize 
m  him  s  member  ef  society  fitted  fbs  its  dutiea  and.  made  eligible  to  its 
honors. 

If  the  beneTolence  of  Oglethorpe  failed  as  the  leading  element  of  enter* 
pnse,  it  socceeded.  in  teaching  the  great  truth,  that  homanit  j  has  the  benefit 
of  geneioaa  projects  as  well  as  of  selfish  ones.  And  that,  while  avarice, 
idth  its  mistaken  and>  excesses,  may  hasten  the  aoenmulation  of  wealth, 
benevolence  may  hove  its  share  of  error  in  <4>ening  patriotic  avenues  for  its 
disbursements.  The  propensity  to  acquire  does  nothing  but  accumulate ; 
benevolence  extends  and  distributes.  In  the  single  action  of  either,  excess 
is  the  resnlU  What  is  true  of  these  powers  is  true  of  all  the  others  ;  and,  to 
repeat  a  remark  which  has  already  been  made,  and  whidi  cannot  be  too  con*- 
stantlj  regarded,  success  is  a  result  which  comes  ftom  the  activity  of  all  the 
Realties  in  hannonj  with  their  objects  and  with  one  another. 

The  settlement  of  Maryland  presents  a  variety  of  facts,  so  different  in 
character,  compared  to  those  of  the  other  colonies,  that  the  reader  will  be 


^  The  fint  settlement  of  Marylaiid  was  had  a  minority'  In  the  assembly.    In  1652 

made  by  Captain  William  Clay  borne,  1S31,  commissioners  from  England  visited  Mary- 

with  a  party  of  men  from  Virginia,  on  Kent  land,  removed  Gov.  Stone,  the  representar 

Ithmd,  hi  Chesapeake  Bay.    Bnt  the  charter  tive  of  Lord  Baltimore,   and   completely 

imder  which  the  colony  was  permanently  esftabKshad  Ibe  autbarity  ef  the  Commo»- 

established  was  granted  to  CecUhis  Calvert,  wealth.    In  1654-6,  Lord  Baltimore  made 

•eotmd  Lord  Bahhnore,  by  Charlea  I.,  and  repeated  eflbrts  to  restore  the  |Nroprietaxy 

was  dated  Jniie  2Sth,   168S.    The  pvavince  goveiwsneai.      After  three  years  9i  civil 

covered  by  tins  grant  had  been  partially  commetioa,  during  the  moat  of  which  time 

exploit  by  Sir  Geofge  Cah«ft,  the  flrtkev  the  PmltaB  party  governed  the  colony,  the 

of  Cecffitts,    ibnr   years   before.    It   wm  power  oi  Hm  peepiietaiy  waa  seatored. 

nsmed  in  the  charter  Terra  Mari»,— Mary's  b  1660^  tweoty-six  years  from  the  fonii- 

Isiid,^in  honor  of  Ibe  Qoeeo  Henrietta  dation   of  the    colony,  the  population  of 

Msria.    In  1685  the  first  iegishUive  assem«  Hafykuid  waa  ia,OOS,  in  1665,  1^,000^  and 

bij  was  organised,  composed  of  one  house ;  in  1671  it  had  increased  to  90^000. 

bet,  in  1689,  was  divided  into  two  branches.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  E^in^d, 

or  rather  species  of  representation,  namely,  1688,  the  gwveraasent,  by  tiie  desure  of  the 

Imigesses  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  INiritans,  was  assuased  by  King  William; 

other  called  by  spedal  writ.    When  con-  and,  in  1681,  Sir  Lionel  C<^ley  was  ap- 

vened,  they  sat  in  one  chamber.    In  1650  pointed  governor.     In  1715  the  government 

the  legislatare  was  Avided  into  two  houses,  waa  restored  to  the  ftunily  of  the  proprie- 

On  the  death  of  Cfaaries  I.,  the  Puritans  of  taiy,  having  been  administered  by  the  gov^ 

KaryUnd  insisted  upon  an  immediate  recog*  etnors  holding  under  the  king's  appoint* 

nition  of  the  Commonwealth.    The  aathori-  ment  twenty-fbur  years.    At  this  period  the 

ties,  however,  representing  the  Lord  Pro-  population  was  estimated  at  40,000.    The 

prietaiy,  proclaimed  Charles  II.  the  rightftil  prosperity  of  Maryland  was  checked  by  tiie 

lovereign  of  England.    But  the  Puritana  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  fanners 
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amplj'  compensated  by  studying  its  partieolar  history.^    The  intolerance  of 
Yirglnia  gave  birth  to. Maryland.'    The  charter  recognized  a  representative 


and   planters    in   raising   tobacco,  to  the  erected  granaries  and  store-houses,  and  in 

neglect  of  more  important  crops  for  food.  1622  set  up  a  salt-work.    In  1625  he  Yisited 

In  1694  and  1695  a  destructlYe  disease  broke  in  person  the  colony.    A  residence  there 

out  among  the  stock  of  the  farmers,  and  soon  satisfied  him  that  the  counUy  was  not 

25,429  cattle  and  62,875  hogs  perished.  eligible  for  colonization.    He  expended  on 

In  1714    Charles    Lord    Baltimore,  the  this  settlement  twenty-fiye  thousand  pounds, 

hereditary  proprietary,  died  at  the  age  of  As  he  doubtless  had  receiyed  tall  informa- 

elghty-four.     His   son,  Benedict  Leonard  Hon  in  regard  to  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and 

Calvert,    succeeded,    but  lived  only  long  favorable  accounts  of  the  climate  and  soil 

enough  to  have  his  rights  acknowledged,  of  the  country  bordering  on  Chesapeake,  he 

He   died    in   AprU,    1715.    The  principal  was  induced,  in  1628,  to  visit  that  colony 

obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  in  search  of  some  more  desirable  situation, 

this  family  was  now  removed ;  for  the  com-  Whether  a  jealousy  of  his  colopial  views, 

plaints  on  which  it  had  been  deprived  of  or  those   general   prejudices    against    the 

the  government  in  1691  were,  many  of  them,  Papists,  which  were  now  more  prevalent 

founded  in  the  fact  that  the  proprietary  was  than   ever,    even  in  the  mother  country, 

a  Papist,  and  the  young  heir,  upon  whom  operated  with  the  Virginians,  his  visit  was 

the  titles  and  possessions  of  the  Lords  Bal-  received  by  them  most  ungraciously.    What 

timore    devolved,    had    been   educated    a  renders    this  reception  of  him  somewhat 

Protestant     In  1715,  therefore,  the  author-  more  surprising  is,  that  the  colonists  of 

ity  of  the  proprietary  was  restored.     From  Virginia  had  not  emigrated  from  England 

this  period  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  to  evade  religious  persecution.    The  Church 

Prench  War,  in  1758,  the  history  of  Mary-  of  England  was  then  the  established  religion 

land  is  not  marked  by  any  great  event.    Its  in  Virginia,  and  Puritanism  had  not  been 

local  annals  are  filled  with  relations  of  the  hitherto    encouraged    among  them.    It  ia 

disputes  and  contentions  which  took  place  true  that  those  in  England  who  were  denom- 

between  the  proprietary  and  the  people ;  the  inated  high  churchman,  as  Archbishop  Laud 

one  struggling  to  maintain  or  extend  his  and  others,  were  accused  by  the  Puritans  of 

hereditary  and  prescriptive  privileges,  and  being  inclined  to  Popery ;  but  it  is  to  be 

the  other  to  establish  their  liberties,  to  con-  remembered  that  Charles  professed  to  bo 

firm  their  ancient  rights,  or  to  acquire  new  alike  opposed  to  Popery  and  Puritanism, 

ones.    In  all  these  struggles  are  discern!  •  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Bal- 

ble  the  germs  of  the  revolution  of  1776.^  timore  in  Virginia,  the  assembly  of  that 

See  ffUtory  and  Siaiiwtics  of  Maryland,  province  caused  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 

ly  J.  C.  O.  Kennedy,  Sup,  of  ike  Censiu,  supremacy  to  be  tendered  to  him  and  hia 

1  Bead    Bancroft,     Chalmers,    Bozman,  followers.    He    rejected  them ;  proposing, 

Hildreth,  Kennedy*s  Discourse  on  the  Life  however,  at  the  same  time,  a  form  of  oath 

and    Character    of  George  Calvert,    &c. ;  which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  accept. 

Streeter's     Discourse,     *'  Maryland     Two  As  these  oalhs  were  prescribed  by  particu- 

HiAidred  Years  Ago."    1852.  lar  statutes,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 

3  In  1621  Sir  G^rge  Calvert  obtained  a  assembly  to  dispense  with  them  after  being 

grant  from  King  James  of  tliat  part  of  the  tendered.    In  this  state  matters  rested,  the 

island  of  Newfoundland  which  lies  between  assembly  contenting  itself  with  laying  the 

the  Bay  of  Bulls  on  the  east  coast  thereof,  whole  transaction  before  the  privy  council 

and  Cape  St.  Mary's  on  the  south,  which  in  England. 

was   erected  into  a  province,   and  called  This  incident  would  seem  to  show  that 

Avalon.    Here  he  commenced  a  settlement,  the  assembly  did  not  look  upon  Lord  Balti- 
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govemmenV   <uid  conceded  popular  liberty  and  religions  freedom.    Sir 


more  in  the  light  of  a  mere  casual  riiitor.  reqrieat;  but  not  belbre  lie  had  examined 

They  ral:gected    him   to    what   amounted  the  broad  bay  of  '  Cheaapiack,'  the  islands 

afanost  to  an  indignity,  in  requiring  him  to  that  stud  its  surface,  the  beautiftil  rivers 

tske  the  oaths,  who  had  been  secretary  of  which  flow  into  it,  especially  from  the  west, 

state,  who  was  one  of  their  own  patentees  and    the    rich,  inriting    country,    which, 

in  the  London  Company,  and  who  was  a  almost  without  an  inhabitant,  except  a  few 

public-spirited  nobleman,  somewhat  distin-  savage  tribes,  spread  out  upon  its  borders, 

gnished  for  his  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  "From  this  remark  must  be  excepted, 

colonization;  who,  in  addition  to  all  this,  however,    a  large  island  in  the  bay,   on 

WBS  on  the  best  terms  with  the  reigning  sov-  which  Capt  William  Claybome,  a  member 

ereign  at  home.    He  very  •  soon  afterwards  of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  of 

departed  from  the  James  river,  to  pursue  a  great  energy  and  untiring  enterprise,  had 

much  more  agreeable  voyage  up  the  Chesa-  established  a  trading  settlement,  and  to  which 

peake.      Under    these    circumstances    he  he  had  given  the  name  of  Kent;  as  also 

entered  the  Potomac,  examined  the  country  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna 

upon  ita  left  bank,  and  projected  the  settle-  river,  on  which  he  had  placed  an  advance 

ment  of  Maryland. — See  Bozman,  p.  281,  post  to  facilitate  his  trading  operations, — 

EUUyrtcaZ  Discourse  of  Kennedy  ^  19,  20.  both  of  which  he  had  purchased  of  the  native 

A  more  recent  author  alludes  to  the  arriv-  chiefr,  besides  taking  up  lands  upon  each, 

si   and    reception  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  at 

Virginia,  with  a  dilTerent  judgment    He  that  period, 

says :  "  Leaving  his  lady  and  servants  behind, 

"The  arrival  of  a  visitor  so  distinguished  Lord    Baltimore   proceeded   to   England, 

caused  some  excitement  at  James  City ;  and  hoping  that,  by  personal  appeal,  the  king 

the  authorities  inquired  why  he,  the  gover-  might  be  induced  to  relax  in  his  favor  the 

nor  of  another  colony,  had  abandoned  that  regulation  in  regard  to  emign*ants  in  Vir- 

and  come  to  theirs.     '  To  seek  a  plantation  ginia,  and  accept  of  a  modified  form  of 

and  a  dwelling-place  among  you,'  was  his  oath;  but  he  was  disappointed.    His  appli- 

lordship*s  reply.     '  Very  willingly,'  answer-  cation  was  ineffectual,  and  he  found  him- 

ed  they, '  provided  you  will  take  the  oaths  self  under  the  necessity  of  fitting  out  a 

of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  as  we  have  a  vessel  (February,  1680),  and  sending  her 

done,  and  which  we  are  obliged,  by  the  to  Virginia,  to  convey  his  lady  and  servants 

royal  order,  to  exact  from  every  person  to   England." — Maryland    Two  Hundred 

who  becomes  a  member  of  this  colony.'    A  Years  Ago,**  by  8.  F,  Sireeter,  p.  11,  12. 

modified  form  of  the  oath  was  proposed  by  i  Although  Charles    I.   had,  but  a  few 

him,  as  one  which  his  obligations  as  a  Cath-  years  before  he    granted   the    charter   of 

olic  would  allow  him  to  take ;  but  the  gov-  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore,  dissolved  his 

emor  and  council,  moved,  without  doubt,  Parliament,  and  had  at  that  time  formed  the 

bj  that  jealousy  of  Catholicism  which  was  resolution,  as  tome   historians   allege,  of 

felt  by  the  colonists,   as  weU  as  by  the  never  calling  another,   and  of  governing 

people  of  the  mother  country  (though  pro-  without  them,  yet  a  very  strong  provision  is 

feising  to  act  solely  upon  the  royal  instruc-  to  be  found  in  that  instrument  for  a  free 

tioos),  declined  to  admit  into  their  com-  government,— a  representative  legislature, 

mnnity  a  man,  however  distinguished, '  who  See  the  7th  section.    But  in  the  8th  sec- 

was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  all  the  end-  tlon  a  clause  is  inserted  which,  by  a  latitude 

nences    belonging    to   his    migesty,'  and  of  construction,  might  be  interpreted  to 

prayed  him  to  make^provision  to  depart  give  powers  repugnant  to  the  conditions  of 

from  the    colony  by  the  next  ship  that  tiie  preceding  8ection.<">See  Bo:nnanf  Vol. 

sailed  lor  Em^and.    He  complied  with  their  i,  p.  289. 
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G^eorge  CftlvBrt^  was  n  Catholic,  a  Btatesman  of  comprehensiT^  viewQ,  and 
versed  in  the  changing  motives  of  men  and  of  governments.  He  antici- 
pated the  claims  of  prerogative  and  of  A*eedom,  and  endeavored  to  provide 
for  them  in  advaaioe.  Actuated  by  the  Christian  spirit  of  disarming  the 
Protestant  by  coneession,  he  was  tolerant  in  his  plans,  and  liberal  in  his 
views  of  policy.  His  theory  for  a  government  in  Ameriea  was  in  advanoe 
of  his  own  expressed  views  and  practice  at  home.^  He  seeored  IVom  Ids 
royal  master  the  recognition  of  Democracy  without  pledging  himself  to  its 
principlefl,.and  fiwrned  «  government  which,  while  it  promised  freedom  to 


^  According   to  Antfaonj  Wood,  in  his    for  the  following  reason :  <*'He  freely  con- 
Ajttien«    Ozonienoes,  Calvert  was  bom  in    fessed  himself  to  the  king  fhat  he  was  then 
1582,  at  Kipling,  in  .the  Chapelry  of  Bolton,    become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  he  most 
'in  Yoskshire,  and  was  the  son  of  lieonasd    be  wanting  to  his  trust,  or  violate  liis  con- 
'Cklvert  and  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Cross-    science,  in  discharging  his  office.    This,  his 
.  land.     Some  date  iiis  birth  in  the  jear  1580.    ingenuity,"  adds  Fuller,  *'  so  high^j  affected 
The  fanuly  of  Calvert  is  said  to  be  descend-    King  James,  that  he  continued  him  priiy 
ed  from  an  ancieat-and  noble  house  of  that    councillor,  all  his  reign,  as  appeareth  in  his 
name  in  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  whence    council-books,  and  soon  ajfter  created  him 
they  were  transplanted  into  the  northern    Lord  Baltimore,  of  Baltimore  in  Ireland." 
parts  of  England.    The  family  was  one  of    Chalmers  says  he  was  officially  one  of  the 
wealth.    In  1597  Calvert  took  a  Bachelor's    committee  of  council  for  the  affairs  of  tlie 
degree  at  Oxford,  and  then  visited  the  con-  ^plantations. — See  Kennedies  Discourse. 
tinent  of  Europe  -  to  complete  his  studies.        ^  In  politics  Sir  George  Calvert  was  of  the 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the -Lord  Treasurer,  after^    court  party  (in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
-wvrda  Karl  of  Salisbury,  early  became  his    Charles  I.),  opposed  to  the  country  party,— 
friend.    'About  the  year  1604-^,  he  married    designations   which  were  changed  in  the 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  George  Mynne,  of    reign  of  Charles  II.  to  Tory  and  Whig.    As 
Hertfordshire,  and  gnuid<*da]ighter  of  Sir    one  of  this  party,  he  was  the  advocate  of 
Thomas    Wroth,  of  Durance,  in.Enileld,    the  high  kingly  prerogative,  as  contradis- 
Middlttsez.    Has  eldest  son,  bom  tin  1606,    tinguished  from  the  privilege  of  the  legi»- 
^vas  named  for  his  distinguished  friend.  Sir    lative    body,— a   champion    of    execntire 
Bobert  Cecil.    About  the  year  1606  he  was    power   against  the  ^  power  of  Parliament 
appointed  private  'secretary  to  the  prime    Graham  says  of  him,  that  "he  was  a  stren- 
imni8ter,'an  office' which  he  hdd  for  several    nous  assertor   of  the  .supremacy  of  that 
years.    In  1009  his  name  appears  —  one  .of    authority  from  the  exercise  of  which  be 
the  patentees  inihe  new  charter  which  was    expected  to  derive  his  own  enrichment.** 
then  givento  the  compniiy  for  planting  Vii^     '<  And,  as  princH>al  manager  of  the  interest 
ginia;  and, in  1620,  it  ia  again  enumerated    of  the  court,**  says  Chalmers,   "we  havo 
in  Cti;pUdn'SaiM€  list  of  members.  heard  him  opposing  the  bill  for  a  free  fish- 

The  Sari  of  Sattsbuxy  died  in  1612 ;  after    ing,  because  supposed  contrary  to  the  royal 
-irhirh  mrtnt  ffaJTurt  #niis  tn  haviT  ei^oyed    authority;   and  insisting,  with  that  confi- 
.  a  liberal  Aare*  of -the 'fii^orjuid  xcigsj?d  .of  .dence   which    conviction  always  faispires, 
King  James,'Who,  in  l«17„proBBOted  him  to    that  the  American  territory,  being  gotten  ly 
the  post  of  derk  of  tiie  privy  council,  and    conquest,  ought  to  be  governed  by  preroga- 
•  Invested  him rwith  the  honor  of  knighthood,    tive-as  the  king  pleases."— iBooA:,  Vol.  i,  p. 
In  1619  he>waa  Appointed  prineqwlseiNretaiy  .201.     ^ee    sKentudy**    Biti.    D%$eourst, 

-hf  «tiile,  «irliich  >t>iM»  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^t  .P«-32, 
when  he  resigned  it,  according  to  FuUeri 


^ 


tl 


^ 
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^1        the  people,  reserved  the  poireY  of  control  to  its  ofllcers.*    But  he  was  not 
^1        destined  to  tdtness  the  restilts  of  a  charter  which  anthorteed  a  ft'eedom  so 
fndependdnt  of  the  crown.    He  died  '^  befo^  «  patent  could  be  finally 
adjusted  and  pass' the  seals^'^a^  his  son,  dedl  OalreSH,  saceeeded  to  his 
^honors  and  fortunes!* 

"  Whatever  Were  the  teal  causes,*'  says  Chalmers,  "  which  procured  this 
remarkable  grant,  the  ostensible  motives  were  declared  to  be  ^ « laudable  zeal 
for  extending  thB  Chrii^tian  religion  and  the  territories  of  the  empire/  The 
son  was  heir  of  his  'fathei^s  hitentions,  as  well  as  ibrtunes;  and  in  Jane, 
163^2,  the  chapter  of  Haryland  Was  confirmed  by  the  kitig,  and  Cecil  was 
created  absolute  proprietary,' saving  the  allegiance  and  sovereign  dominion 
clue  to  the  croWn.  He 'Was  empowered,  with  assent  clt  the  freemen,  or  their 
delegates,  whomlteHpas'rcMjuired'to  assemble  fbt  that  purpose,  to  make  laws 
of  what  kind  soe^rer  jRfr  l&e 'province, '  so  that  they  be  ndt  repugnant  but 
b  I  agreeable  to  the  }tlrisprttdence  and  rights  of  the  reahn  of  England.'    He  was 

the  authorized  ^xe^?atitb*of  -the  assembly.  Power  was  given  to  the  proprie- 
tary, with  the  IMeMkt^'Che  "pfeople,  to  impose  subsidicis  there,  upon  just 
(^ause  and  ih  du^  pN^irtiion,  Which  Were  granted  to  him  forever:  and 
there  was  a  cOtteWstat  <m  the  part  of  Charles,  that  neither  he  nor  his  sac- 
eessors  4lhoald  at'Ai^  "CiAte  impose,  or  Clause  to-be  imposed,  an}*  tallages  on 
Ihe  colonists,  Or  their  goods  aind  tenements,  or  on  their  commodities,  to  be 
laden  within  the  proving.  Thus  Wais  cctoferned  on-Mccryland  that  exemp- 
tion forever,  %hidi  Md  t^ecfn  gmiited  to  6<Ai€r  colonies  for  years.  This 
region  was  eret^ted  'ItKtO'a'pcilatinate,  and  ite  proprietary  was  invested  with 
■all  the  royal  tigMs"6f -the  palace,  as  fhlly  'as  any  -Bishop  of  Durham  had 
ever  enjoyed."  'HeUl^tts  authoritsed  to  •appoint  <$fiicers,'¥Qper  invasions,  sup- 
press rebellions,  'Attd  to  ercict  'fd1N» ;  but  wi13i  an  express  saving  of  that 
right,  which  the  «MniiM9ils  had  so  loiig  eoiitMded  fbr,  of  fishing  within 
the  various  biij^,  httll)()tB*tffid  Ct^ks,  Of  the  province.  Anid,  what  appeared 
to  be  an  act  of  -^^tthN^inai^  oofnde^ensi(fti  on' thcpart  of  his  majesty,  the 
charter  finally  Y^rOvfd^  that,  should  any  doiibts'arise  concerning  the  true 
meaning  of  it,  snch  An  interpretation  should  be  made  which  most  favored  the 
proprietary,  andSrils  not  Irnkmsistent  with  allegiance  dtle  to  the  crown,. or  the 
demands  of  th^  dlMstian  religi<m.  There  was  no<K>ndition  in  the  charter 
which  required  ^^  the  proprietary  to  transmit  the  acts  of  the  assembly  to  the 
king,  for  approbation  or  dissent ;  ^  nor  any  saving  of  the  royal  interference  in 
the  government  of  the  province.  These  essential  omissions  induced  the 
commissioners  of  plantations  to  represent  to  the  commons,  in  1733,  "  that 
Maryland  is  under  'no  obligation,  by  its  constitution,  to  return  authentic 
copies  of  its  laWs  to  the  Mvereign  for  confirmation,  or  disallowance ;  or  to 
give  any  account  of  fts  |>rOceedings."    "Nothing  can  H&opA  more  decisive 

1  Chalmers,  p.  201.  «  Bancroft,  Vol.  i,  p.  246. 
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proof,"  continues  Chalmers^ ''  that  these  material  omissions,  that  Sir  George 
Calvert  was  the  chief  penman  of  the  grant.  For  the  rights  of  the  propri- 
etary were  carefully  attended  to,  but  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the 
rights  of  the  nation  were  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  or  forgotton/'  ^ 

For  some  reason  unknown,  Lord  Baltimore  abandoned  his  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  emigrants  in  person,  and  appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert, 
to  act  as  his  lieutenant.'  On  the  22d  of  November,  1633,*  the  lieutenant, 
and  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  considerable  fortune  and  rank,^  sailed 
from  England  in  the  ship  Ark,  and  in  a  Finnance,  Dove,  for  the  Fotomac, 
where  they  arrived,  February  24, 1634,  at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia;  and 
where,  in  obedience  to  the  express  letters  of  King  Charles,  the}*  were 
welcomed  by  Gov.  Harvey,  of  Virginia,  with  courtesy  and  humanity.' 

Animated  by  a  just  sense  towards  the  aborigines,  he  secured  their  favor 
by  respecting  their  rights,  and  purchased  of  them  a  territory  which  they 
were  already  preparing  to  leave/  ^^  The  Indian  women,**  says  Bancroft, 
*^  taught  the  wives  of  the  new  comers  to  make  bread  of  maize.  The  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  instructed  the  huntsmen  how  rich  were  the  forests  of  Amer* 
ica  in  game,  and  Joined  them  in  the  chase.  And,  as  the  season  of  the  year 
invited  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the  English  had  come  into  possession 
of  ground  already  subdued,  they  were  able  at  once  to  possess  conk^fields  and 
gardens,  and  prepare  the  wealth  of  successful  husbandry.  Virginia,  fh)m  its 
surplus  produce,  could  furnish  a  temporary  supply  of  food,  and  all  kinds  of 
domestic  cattle.  No  sufferings  were  endured ;  no  fears  of  want  were  excited. 
The  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  was  peaceAilly  and  happily  laid. 
Within  six  months  it  had  advanced  more  than  Virginia  had  done  in  as  many 
years.  The  proprietary  continued,  with  great  liberality,  tp  provide  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  necessary  for  its  comfort  and  protection,  and  spared  no  cost  to 
promote  its  interests,— expending,  in  the  first  two  years,  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  steriing.  But  far  more  memorable  was  the  character  of  the 
Maryland  institutions.  Every  other  country  in  the  world  had  persecuting 
laws.  *  I  will  not,' — such  was  the  oath  for  the  Governor  of  Maryland, — *  I 
will  not,  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly  molest  any  person 
professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in  respect  of  religion.' "  "^ 

It  is  remarked  by  Kennedy*  that  ^'  the  glory  of  Maryland  toleration  is  in 


1  Political  Annals,  p.  208.  bay**  had  already  resolved  to  remove  into 

3  Bancroft,  Vol.  i,  p.  245.  places  of  more  security  in  the  interior,  and 

8  Ibid.  manj  of  them  had  began  to  migrate  before 

A  Chalmers,  p.  207.  the  English  arrived.— /fttd.  Vol.  i,  p.  246. 

B.Bancroft,  Vol.  i,  p.  246.  'Vol.  i,  p.  248- 

*  The  native  inhabitants,  baring  suffered  ^  Discourse    on  lifb  and  Character   of 

from  the  superior  power  'of  the  Susqne-  (George  Calrert,  Ac,  p.  42. 

hannas,  who  occupied  the  district  between  the 
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the  charter,  not  in  the  act  of  1649.  In  settling  the  colony  nnder  this  char- 
ter, it  is  tme  that  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  gathered  the  colonists 
chiefly  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  quite  natural  that,  in  making  up 
his  first  adventure,  the  proprietary  should  have  gone  amongst  his  friends  and 
kinsmen,  and  solicited  their  aid  in  his  enterprise.  It  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  joined  him  in  it ;  and  much  more  to  their  credit  that  they  faithfully 
administered  the  charter,  by  opening  the  door  of  emigration  to  all  Christians, 
with  an  assurance  of  equal  rights  and  privilege.**  ^  ^^  This  happy  enterprise," 
continues  the  same  author,  *^  could  not  have  succeeded  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than  those  which  existed.  If  Charles  had  been  a  Catholic  prince, 
a  Catholic  proprietary  would  have  procured  a  charter  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Catholic  province.  If  Calvert  had  been  a  Protestant  nobleman,  a  Prot- 
estant prince  would  have  granted  him  a  charter  for  a  Protestant  province. 
In  either  case  it  would  have  been  proscriptive.  Both  of  these  predicaments 
were  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  that  period.  Exclusiveness, 
intolerance,  persecution  of  opposing  sects,  were  the  invariable  characteristics 
of  early  American  colonization.  It  was  to  the  rare  and  happy  coincidence 
of  a  wise,  moderate  and  energetic  Catholic  statesman  asking  and  receiving  a< 
charter  ih>m  a  Protestant  monarch,  jealous  of  the  faith,  but  frill  of  honora- 
ble confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  servant,  that  we  owe  this  luminous  and 
beaatifril  exception  of  Maryland  to  the  spirit  of  the  colonization  of  t^e 
seventeenth  century." 

But,  with  every  disposition  to  favor  the  motives  of  Lord  Baltimore,  it 
most  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  king's  con- 
fidence was  based  upon  his  lordship's  well-known  devotion  to  his  majesty's 
service,  and  that  neither  he  nor  the  king  was  disposed  to  trust  the  people  in 
tiie  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment.  They  could  well  afford  to  trust 
the  people,  if  the  people  would  but  first  place  entire  confidence  in  them ;  and 
they  could  safely  propose  Democratic  institutions,  provided  those  institutions 
were  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  proposing.  It  is  but  just  that 
they  should  be  commended  for  their  confidence  in  Democracy ;  but  it  cannot 
be  disguised  that,  while  they  had  no  misgivings  in  respect  to  their  own 
liability  to  err,  they  had  but  little  faith  in  the  executive  judgment  of  others. 

The  very  beginning  of  the  government  affords  a  key  to  the  motives  of  both 
parties.'    The  liberality  of  the  charter  warranted  the  expectation  of  a  free- 


*  Lord  BaUimore  invited  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  to  emigrate  to  Maiyland, 
olTermg  them  lands  and  pririleges,  and 
**ttee  liberty  of  religion ; "  but  Gibbons,  to 
whom  he  had  forwarded  a  commission,  was 
"  so  wholly  tutored  in  the  New  Bngland  dis- 
cipline," that  he  wonld  not  advance  the 

15 


wishes  of  the  Irish  peer  ;?-and  the  people, 
who  subsequently  refused  Jamaica  and 
Ireland,  were  not  now-  tempted  to  desert  the 
Bay  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Chesapeake. — 
Bancroft,  Vol.  i,  p.  253. 

'  In  1688,  when  it  Was  proposed  in  the 
assembly  to  consider  again.the  laws  sent  by 
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doin  consistent  'with  the  dignity  of  Self-government ;  and,  when  the  people 
assembled  to  esqpress  their  wishes  and  to  act  the  part  of  legislators,  they 
were  met  hy  a  paternal  policy,  and  opposed  by  the  cottservatrve  wisdom  of  an 
aristocracy.  The  proprietary  began  by  assuming  that  he  could  better  pro- 
vide for  theif  Wants  than  they  cotdd  provide  for  themselves ;  and,  when  he 
asked  their  asseiit  to  IVWs  which  he  had  framed  jfor  their  adoption,  he  doubt- 
less supposed  that  while  he  fla1to*ed  'their  hopes  by  MU  agreement  in  princi- 


the  Lord  Proprietor,  three  quegtions  appear  the  Lord  Depaty^  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish 

to  have  been  stated.  ^'Ist  Whether  the  laws  House  of  Lords.    It  will  appear,  perhaps,  a 

should  now  be  read  again  in  the  house ;  or,  little  extraordinary  to  Americans   (in  the 

2d.  Whether  thcfy  should  be  put  to  the  vote  present  state  of  their  political  senthnents) 

hnmediately,  without  'ftirtfaer  'reading ;  Or,  when  they  are  inlbnned  that  an  Irish  statute, 

8d.  Whether   tiie  sutject   should   not  be  made  in  tlie  10th  Henxy  7tfa,  commonly 

postponed  to  a  future  day,  when  a  greater  called    Sir   Edward    Poyning*s   law,    was 

number   of  members  might  attend."    On  enacted  (as  the  statute  expresses  it)  "at  thfe 

tiie   question,    "whether  thejr  should  be  request  of  the  oommdtas  of  the  land  of  Ire- 

receired  as  laws,  Or  not/'  the  president,  and  land;  **  and  was,  duritag  the  16th  and  17tb 

Mr.  LeVrger  (the  secretai^),  "  who  counted  centuries,  considered  by  the  people  of  Ire- 

by  proxies  fourteen  Toices,"  voted  in  the  land  as  the  Irish  Magna  Charta,  by  which 

affirmative.     All  the  rest  of  the  assembly  "  no  parHament  was  to  be  holden  thereafter 

v6ted  in  the  negative,  "  being  thirty-seven  in  the  said  land,  but  at  such  season  as  the 

voices,"  including  probably  their  proxies.  king's  lieutenant  aUd  councQ  there  first  do 

"  The  grounds  and  reasons  of  their  otjec-  (Sfertify  the  king,  ilnder  tiie  great  seal  of  that 

tions  to  these  laws,"  says  Bozman,  "  do  not  land,  the  causes,  and  considerations,  and  all 

appear  on  the  journal ;  but  certain  it  is  that  such  acts,  as  to  them  seemeth  should  pass 

a  very  warm  opposition,  among  a  large  ma-  in  the  same  Parliament,  and  such  causes, 

Jority  of  the  freemen,  was  made  to  their  considerations  and   acts,  affirmed  by  tiie 

reception.    Neither  are  we  able,  at  this  day,  king  and  bis  council  (In  England),  and  his 

to  judge  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  those  license  thereupon,  as  well  in  affirmation  of 

laws  sent  in  by  the  proprietor,  by  a  perusal  the  said  causes  and  acts  as  to  summon  the 

of  them,  as  no  copies  of  them  are  to  be  found  said  Parliament,  had  and  obtained."    The 

on  our  records.    Did  the  duty  of  the  his-  Irish  House  of  Peers  contended  (1634)  that, 

torian  allow  him  to  mention  his  conjectures,  being  the  king's  hereditary  council,  they 

a  plausible  supposition  taoight  be  made,  that  could  originate  statutes  to  be  sent  to  England 

the  dispute  about  the  reception  of  these  laws  for  the  king's  approbation,  according  to  the 

was  dictated  more  by  a  political  contest  for  statute ;  but  Lord  Wentworth  (the  then  lord 

the  right  of  propounding  laws  to  be  enacted  lieutenant  of  Ireland)  protested  agunst  the 

by  the  assembly  than  any  other  cause.    We  proposition.    And,  indeed,  the  words  of  the 

may  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  also,  that  statute  seem  clearly  to  have  justified  his 

his  rejection  of  the  laws  said  to  have  been  idea.— (See  LdantTs  Eistory  of  Ireland, 

made  by  the  colonists  in  1636  was  founded  on  Vol.  n,  p.  108,  and  the  Appendix  thereto, 

this  disputable  right."— Vol.  1,811,312,818.  Vol.  m,  p.  20;  al«o  4  Airf.,  «82.)    Thus 

In  illustration  of  this  early  contest  b^  "tJofd  Baltimore,  an  Irish  peer,  might  hate 

-tween  the  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  colonists,  b€fen  led  to  construe  his  charter,  like  Poyn- 

relative  to  the  right  of  propounding  laws  for  fng*s  law,  vesting  him  with  the  prerogative 

the  assembly  to  enact,  it  may  be  observed  of  first  propounding  to  the  assembly  such 

that  about  the  same  time  (1684)  a  dispute,  laws  as  were  to  be  enacted;  but,  whether  he 

•somewhat  similar  to  it,  took  place  between  ^ret  meant  to  contend  for  sucfli  a  pivroga- 
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plefl,  they  would  not  be  relnotant  in  sanctioning  his  plans  by  which  those 
■principles  were  to  be  reduced  to  practice.-^ 

That  Catholics  idionld  participate  in  the  colonizing  spirit  of  (he  age,  and 
Beaire  to  establish  communities  in  the  new  country  favorable  to  the  Church 
-of  Borne,  was  perfectly  natural  and  reasonable.  To  succeed  in  such  an 
imdertaking  requured  carefhl  study.  Not  so  much  in  deciding  upon  tilie  best 
plan,  as  in  fhiding  out  the  only  one  of  a  practicable  nature  that  could  be  exci- 
cuted.  The  identity  of  Catholicism  was  surrendered  on  the  altar  of  tolera- 
tion, and  Papists  were  trusted  by  Protestants  because  Protestants  were 
fkvored  by  Papists,*    But  this  was  not  alL    The  jealousy  of  the  people  was 


tiT«  or  not,  His  certain  that  the  Assemblr,  IStone,  a  Protettant  and  a  gMrtleman  ot 
after  tiiU  aeaaion  of  1687-8,  erer  tfftenraras  vtandiiig,  who  bad  for  aome  yean  been  high 
•exerted  the  right  of  framing  their  own  kwe,  ^sheriff  of  Southampton  county,  in  Virginia, 
to  be  aabaequentlgr  approTed  and  assented  -And  who  had  recently  contracted  to  intro- 
to  by  the  Lord  Proprietor.~^o^«taii,  Vol.  duce  fire  hundred  settlers,  of  English  or 
ijp.  882,  note.  Irish  descent,  into  the  prorince.    The  com- 

1  "In  the  early  history  of  the  United  mission  to  Ooyemor  Stone  apd  the  accom- 
States,**  says  Bancroft,  "nothing  is  more  panyiqg  pliers  are  remarkable,  as  indica- 
lemaxkable  than  the  uniform  attachment  of  ting  the  first  steps  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  a 
each  colony  to  its  fiianchises ;  and  popular  system  of  politic  deference  to  the  prerailing 
•assemblies  burst  everywhere  into  life  with  a  religious  and  political  opinions  of  the  times, 
consciousness  of  their  importance,  and  an  .an  entire  remodelling  of  the  laws,  and  a 
immediste  capacity  for  elBdent  legislation,  legislative  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
The  first  asaembly  of  Maryland  had  vindi-  toleration  previously  practised  in  the  colony, 
Gated  tiw  jnriadicti(Hi  of  the  eolooy ;  the  and  then  upheld  by  the  Independents  alone 
second  had  asserted  its  daims  to  original  in  England,  but  not  even  by  them  extended 
legislation ;  .the  third,  which  was  now  con-  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Tened  (1639),  examined  its  obligations.  "  The  honor  of  originating  this  measure 
Ind,  lliougfa  not  all  its  acts  w«e  oarried  has  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy, 
through  the  forma  essential  to  their  validity,  and  claimed  alike  by  Catholics  and  Protest- 
it  yet  displayed  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  ants.  By  the  former,  on  the  ground  that 
tiie  times,  by  framing  a  declaration  of  the  instructions  and  laws  which  embodied 
lights." — Vol.  i,  p.  250.  that  divine  principle  tmawated  from  Lord 

<  "  A  close  survey  of  the  tendency  of  Baltimore ;  by  the  latter,  because  the  laws 
political  aifairs,  and  the  state  of  religious  were  enacted  by  a  Protestant  Assembly, 
feeUttg  in  England  and  in  his  province,  now  over  whom  and  whose  constituents  they 
determined  the  proprietary  to  change  his  were  to  be  enforced.  My  investigations  into 
colonial  policy,  and  to  transfer  the  govern-  the  origin  of  these  laws  have  convinced  me 
meat  of  Mazyland  ttom  tiiie  hands  of  the  that  they  originated,  primarily,  neither  with 
Catholics,  who  had  held  it  since  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  nor  tfie  Assembly;  that 
setdement,  to  those  of  Protestants.  Accord-  -their  provisions  sprang  tfotn  no  congenial 
mgly,  in  the  summer  of  1648  (June  20th)  principles  at  that  day  active  in  either  the 
be  set  his  seal  to  new  conditions  of  planta-  Calliolic  or  Protestant  divisions  of  the 
tion,  in  which  he  asserted  the  restrictive  ehareh ;  that  they  were  drawn  up  in  defer- 
danse,  concerning  religious  firatemides,  that  ence  to  the  progressive  doctrines  and 
the  fkthers  had  succestffhlly  opposed,  six  increasing  political  strength  of  the  Inde- 
years  before.  These  were  followed  by  a  pendents  b&  England,  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
commission  (August,  1648)  appointing  to  the  wants  of  the  mixed  population  of  the  piov- 
govemment  of  Maryland  Captain  William    ince;  and  their  adoption  was  an  act  prompM 
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to  be  quieted  b}'  proposing  to  them  a  greater  liberty  than  any  one  had  asked  ; 
and  their  confidence  and  affection  were  to  be  secured  by  a  constant  and  faith- 
ful oversight  in  regard  to  their  true  interests,  more  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  see.  Such  appears  to  have  been  tlie  enlightened  policy  of 
Lord  Baltimore.  He  gained  a  victory  by  surrender,  and  acquired  a  confi- 
dence by  concession ;  but  his  successors  were  mastered  by  principles  which  he 
endeavored  to  control,  and  they  were  led  to  the  adoption  of  practices  which. 
he  honestl}'  endeavored  to  avoid.  As  darkness  vanishes  before  the  tide  of 
light,  so  bigotr}*^  melts  in  the  presence  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  oppression 
is  powerless  when  met  by  the  strong  arm  of  Democracy. 

A  policy  of  wisdom  is  never  barren  of  beneficial  results.^  But,  if  Lord 
Baltimore  was  just  in  his  plans  and  liberal  in  his  concessions,  he  failed  to 
make  a  distinction  between  motives  of  benevolence  and  the  influences  of 
public  opinion, — ^between  his  own  dispositions  and  opinions  and  the  prob- 
able views  of  his  successors.  Catholics  may  die,  but  Papac}^  remains. 
Protestantism  may  sleep,  but  only  to  be  awakened  by  new  events  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  activity.  Reaction  can  only  come  from  action.  Men 
are  excited  to  do  to-day  what  yesterday  was  anticipated  by  no  one ;  and 
what  is  true  of  man  in  this  respect,  as  an  individual,  is  particularly  true 
of  communities  and  of  nations.  Lord  Baltimore  reasoned  well  in  regard  to 
liis  own  colony  and  himself,  but  badly  in  respect  to  the  x)ermanent  source  of 
his  power  and  the  nature  of  his  relations  to  the  other  colonies.  lie  failed  to 
quiet  claims  made  by  Protestants  in  a  Protestant  country.  He  rested  upon  a 
fatal  confidence  as  secure  against  enemies  who  never  appreciated  his  motives, 
but  only  watched  an  opportunity  to  crush  him ;  and  he  relied  upon  a  sover- 
eignty which,  while  it  conferred  an  independence  upon  others,  had  not  the 
control  of  its  own.'    The  sovereignty  of  Charles  I.  was  diffhsed  in  the  corn- 


far  lesB  by  feelings  of  religious  benevolence  owners,  were  those  which  conceded  popnlBr 

than  by  civil  necessity.    If  this  view  be  liberty. — ^Vol.  i,  p.  242. 
correct,  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants,        '  Charles    Calvert,    who    governed   the 

as    sects,  at  the    present  day,   have   any  province  from  1661  with  a  liigh  reputation 

especial  ground  for  self-laudation  on  the  for  virtue  and  abilities,  succeeded  his  father 

subject,  nor  any  reason  for  attempting  to  as  proprietary  in  1676.    He    immediately 

make  capital,  in  opposition  to  each  other,  convened  an  assembly,  in  which  he  presided 

out  of  what  was  done  by  their  predecessors  in   person.     They    carefhlly    revised   the 

in  Maryland  two  hundred  years   ag^." —  whole  code   of  laws.    They  repealed  tiie 

Sireeter's  Dtseourse,  p.  89.  unnecessaiy;  they  explained  the  obscure; 

This  quotation  is  given  that  the  views  of  they   confirmed   the    salutary.      So    says 

the  writer  may  be  known,  and  not  because  Chalmers.    Yet,  when  the  proprietary  visi- 

Ills    reasoning    is    regarded    as    entirely  ted  England  he  was  saluted  with  complaint, 

conclusive.  The  Bishop  of  London  represented  to  the 

1  **  It  is  a  singular  fact,**  says  Bancroft,  committee    of  plantations    the  deplorable 

"  that  the  only  proprietary  charters  produo*  state  of  Maryland  with  regard  to  religion ; 

tive   of  considerable  emolument  to  their  that,  while  the  Boman  Catholic  priests  were 
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iiHmwealtli.  The  sovereignly  of  ChArles  II.  was  gathered  and  compounded 
by  an  indignant  monarch ;  and  the  elements  which  had  centred  in  his  father, 
and  newly  combined  in  the  loose  conceptions  of  the  son,  were  taken  with  a 
discriminating  hand.  The  official  identity  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  had  been 
lost  in  the  changes  of  government,  and  in  the  progress  of  things.^ 
Maryland  had  been  settled  as  if  a  colony  or  state  could  exist  and  thrive 


endowed  wiA  raliuble  lands,  the  Protestaiit  plained  bitterly  that  he  should  obstmct  ids 
mimsten  of  the  Church  of  England  were  service,  and  discourage  the  officers  of  the 
utfierlj  destiftate  of  support,  whereby  im-  customs  in  the  execution  of  their  dutj,  after 
morality  reigned  triumphant  there.  Lord  the  many  favors  which  had  been  heaped 
Baltimore,  in  juatificatton  of  liimself  and  upon  him  and  his  father.  In  1689  an  asso- 
the  province,  dted  the  act  of  1G49  concern-  ciation  in  arms  was  formed  for  the  defence 
ing  religion,  which  had  been  confirmed  in  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  asserting 
the  year  1676  aa  a  per];>etual  law,  and  wliich  the  right  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
tolerated  and  protected  every  sect  of  Chria-  to  that  province  and  all  the  English  domin- 
tians,  but  gave  special  privileges  to  none.  ions.  John  Coode  was  placed  at  the  head 
He  asserted  that  four  ministers  of  the  of  this  association.  The  king  transmitted 
Church  of  England  were  in  possession  of  orders  to  those  who  had  thus  acquired 
plantations  which  afforded  them  a  decent  power,  to  exercise  it  in  his  name  for  the 
subsistence;  but  that,  from  the  various  preservation  of  peace. — See  ChaXmerB* 
religious  tenets  of  the  members  of  assembly,  Antuds,  p.  864-874. 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im-  ^  "When  the  throne  and  the  peerage,** 
possible,  to  induce  it  to  consent  to  a  law  says  Bancroft,  ''had  been  subverted  in 
that  should  oblige  any  sect  to  maintain  other  England,  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
mimsters  than  its  own.  However  satisfiAC-  the  mimic  monarchy  of  Lord  Baltimore 
toiy  and  decisive  was  this  answer,  it  seems  should  be  permitted  to  continue.  When 
not  to  have  procured  perfect  acquiescence,  hereditary  power  had  ceased  in  the  mother 
The  conmuttee  declared  that  they  thought  country,  might  it  properly  exist  in  the 
Ht  there  should  be  some  maintenance  for  the  colony?  It  seemed  uncertain  if  the  propri- 
dergy  of  the  church.  For  a  season  com-  etary  could  maintain  his  position ;  and  the 
plaints  were  silenced,  but  soon  again  he  was  scrupulous  Puritans  hesitated  to  take  an 
accused  of  "partiality  to  PapigttJ"  It  unqualified  oath  of  fealty,  with  which  they 
was  in  vain  for  him  to  represent  that  the  might  be  unable  to  comply.  Englishmen 
laws  of  his  province  gave  equal  encourage-  were  no  longer  lieges  of  a  sovereign,  but 
ment  to  men  of  every  sect,  without  favoring  members  of  a  commonwealth  (1650) ;  and, 
any;  that  he  had  endeavored  to  divide  the  but  for  the  claims  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 
offices  of  his  government  as  nearly  equal  would  equally  ei^joy  the  benefits  of  republi- 
among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  as  can  liberty.  Great  as  was  the  temptation 
their  different  alnlities  would  permit;  that  to  assert  independence,  it  would  not  have 
he  had  i^ven  almost  the  whole  command  of  prevailed,  could  the  peace  of  the  province 
the  militia  to  the  former,  who  were  intrusted  have  been  maintained.  But  who,  it  might 
with  the  care  of  the  arms  and  military  well  be  asked,  was  the' sovereign  of  Mary- 
stores.  The  ministers  of  Charles  II.,  to  land?  Her  **  beauty  and  extraordinary 
throw  the  imputation  of  Popery  fh>m  their  goodness  **  had  been  to  her  a  fatal  dowry ; 
own  shoulders,  commanded  "  that  all  offices  and  Maryland  was  claimed  by  four  separate 
should  be  put  into  Protestant  hands."  aspirants.  Virginia  was  ever  ready  to 
Lord  Baltimore  was  accused  of  obstructing  revive  its  rights  to  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
the  custom-house  officers  in  the  collection  Potomac,  and  Olayboume  had  already 
of  parlianientary  duties.    Charles  II.  com-  excited  attention  by  his  persevering  opposi- 
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withoat  adeptifig  itself  to  external  and  surroiincQiig  conditions.  It  stood 
u|>on  ar  basis  toe  narrow  for  »  eontinental  policy,  and  relied  upon  theories  too 
partial  for  hnmanitj.  It  was  checked  by  the  pressure  of  party  principles 
external  to  itself,  and  what  existed  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  land 
was  savedV  fbsOered,  and  sustained.  Maryland  became  subject  to  Protestant 
control,  ancTpreserved  to  the  l€Mt,.thnmgb  struggles  incident  to  subseraency, 
those  democratic  features  of  government  which  were  established  by  its  founder, 
and  which  prepared  the  way  for  a  union  favorable  to  independence.  It  was 
with  a  lively  sense  of  the  gi*eat  truths  of  Democracy  that  Lord  Baltimore 
proposed  so  broad  a  basis  for  the  government  of  Maryland,,  although  he  cookl 
hardly  understand  in  what  wa^y  it  was  to^  be  administered  without  a  eonaerva^ 
tive  condrok  As  a  Papist,  he  could  see  a  nation  without  a  Pope,^  as  a  lord 
he  could  see  a  people  without  a  nobility ;  but  as  a  man,  he  was  not  practi- 


\ 

tion.    Charlei  11.,  incensed  agahist  Lord  iheministen  of  the  deyil;" — and  he  for^ 
Baltimore  for  hia  adhesion  to  the  rebels  and  bade  them  reading  more. 
Ills  toleration  of  schismatics,  had  issued  a  Without  going  further  into  the  particur 
commission    to    Sir    William     Dayenant.  lars,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reUte  that  the 
Stone  was  the  active  deputy  of  Lord  Baltir  two  servants  prepared  a  formal  complaint 
more,  and  Parliament  and  already  appointed  against  the  overseer,  to  be  submitted  to  tho 
its  commissioners. — Vol.  x,  pp.  258-259.  governor  and  council ;  that  Captain  Comwal- 
I  A  proclamation    had    been    issued  by  eys  himself  gave  the  case  another  direction^ 
Leonard  Calvert,  the  governor,  in  1638,  to  by  sending  it  into  court,  of  which  Governor 
prohibit    all  unseasonable  disputations  in  Calvert,  Comwaleys,  and  Mr.  liewger,  the 
point  of  religion,  tending  to  the  disturbance  Secretary  of  Province,  were  the  members  ; 
of  the  public  peace  and  quiet  of  tlie  colony,,  that  this  court  summoned  all  the  parties 
and  to  <*  the  opening  of  f action  in  religion,^  before  it».  heard  the  whole  case,  and  fined 
Captain  Comwaleys,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  Lewis  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  authori-  ordered  him  to  remain  in  prison  until  he 
tative   persons  in  the  province,   had  two  should  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior  in 
Protestant  servants,  by  the  name  of  Gray  ftiture. — See  Bozman. 
and  Sedgrave.    These  two  chanced  to  be  In    commenting    upon    this    anacdofee, 
reading  aloud  together  Smith's  sermons,  a  Kennedy  says  tliat  *'  it  very  strikingly  dia- 
Protestant  book,   and  were  overheard  by  plays  the  patriarchal  character  of  the  gov- 
William  Xjewis,  an  overseer  in  the  employ-  emment,  and  its  extreme  solicitude  to  keep 
ment  of  Comwaleys.    Lewis  was  a  zealous  all  religious  bickerings  and  dbcontents  out 
Catholic ;  and  it  happened  that  the  servants,,  of  the  province."    It  must  be  oonsidered, 
when  overheard  by  him,  were  reading  a  however,  that  *' extreme  solicitude "  may 
passage  to  which  he  took  great  exception*  arise  from  different  and  opposite  motives. 
It  charged  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  and  Calvert  could  not  have  been  indifi*crent  to 
the  Jesuits  to  be  anti-christian  ministers,  the  fact  that  his  settlement  was  in  a  Pro- 
Lewis,  it  seems,  supposed  this  was  read  testant  country,  and  favored  by  a  Protestant 
aloud  to  vex  him ;  whereupon,  getting  into  king.    His  soiicHude  would  naturally  spring 
a  passion,  he  told  them   "that  it  was  a  rather  from  his  sense  of  weaknessy  than 
falsehood,  and  came  from  the  devil,  as  all  from  any  want  of  disposition  to  &vor  hia 
lies  did :  and  that  he  that  writ  it  was  an  own  religion,  provided  he  had  the  necessary 
instrument  of  the  devil,  and  lie  would  prove  power. — See  Kennedy**  HxkL   IHscountt 
it ;  and  that  all  Protestant  ministers  were  p.  44. 
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eallj  prepared  to  c<»Qiprehead  ettlier  tbo^^gviijoCbifl.iiatnve,  or.tba)agt^ 
of  equal  rights    Q^1)hplicisii\  and  'Pioiiefi/L^ntimxk  JoiJMd  haodB.  with  a  qoncilU 
ator}'  spirit  on  the  continent,  and  Papacy  became  identified  with  Democracy 
in  America. 

Bat  the  principles  of  Democracy  remained  to  be  Btill  Airiher  Ulofiftrajted  by 
a  Quaker,  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

P^NNSTLVANLLl 

Sectarian  gea^h|M^^^ad  its  seivsons  o{  contest,  andintoleca^uie  its  victims,  and, 
waritsdaflolationfl^  IUUgiai^i]»ik9benignijty,.aiidpa1r]<(>tiamtnlta  loftyaims^ 
bsd  bksaed  th^oonlineBft  wit^  examples  of  mutual  fbrbearance  and  exalted 
freedom.  It  bow  remidned  fbr  tito  spirit  of  peace,  in  ita  ^  modest  stillness 
and  humility,**  to  exert  its  sway  in  a  sovereignty  of  brotherly  love.  William 
Penn  desired  ^^  all  good  men's  loye,.**  as.  adCterwards  Jxuaes  Oglethorpe  com- 
manded all  good  m^ijCs  chai;it;y. 

William  Pena^  waa  bettor  pcepaied  than  Lord  Baltimove  oould  have  been 


}  FttontylTaiiia  ww  origiaaUy  settled  hj  of  the  fbr^-third  dtgrae  of  aoxtfa  latitude; 

fifferenl   detMhrnents   of  ^aoterf   vnd^r  aadonthe  BouthbyacurcledrawaattvelTe 

xariona   jMitbojities*   Pwklv  Swedes   aod  milfis  dUtance  ftom  Nevcastle,  northward 

qtbera,  wluch  at  different  timM  oocupied  aad   weatvard,  to  the  beginning   of  the 

portioQt  of  land  on  South  or  I>elawave.  fortieth  degrea  of  northern  latitude ;  and 

mer.    The  aaceadency  ^aa  finally  ohtajned  then  by  a  straight  line  westward  to  the 

Qr«r  these  settliementa  hy  tha  Qoremora  of  lUnits  of-  the  longitude  above  mentioned. 

¥ew  York,  acliiHS  wider  the  charier  of  ¥>6i9  ^Tluf  impoasible  boandaxy,"  aaya  Ban- 

ip  te  Duke  of  Tarh*.  Qfo%  *•'  receired  the.  asaent  of  the  agenta  oi 

I|    continued  in   a  feeble   state   until  tjie  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Baltimore." 

William  Penn,  in  March,  1681,  obtafaied  a  A  new  fKama  of  goTemment  was,  with 

patent  from  Charlea  11. ,  l^  which  he  became  the  conaent  of  the  Gepaeml  Assembly,  estab- 

ptoprietary  of  an  ample  teniioxy,  which,  in  liahed  in  1688.    In  1692  Penn  was  deprired 

])onor  of  hia  fiillNar,  waa  called  Pennay V*  of  the  goTemment   of  PennsyWania    by 

Tiiui.    The   boundaries  deacnbed  in  the  WilhamandMaiy.buAii  was  again  restored 

Ctoer  wese  on  the  east  ^3^  Delaware  riTer  to  him  the  succeeding  year.  A  third  flrameof 

from  twelve  milea  distance  northwaada  of  goremment  waa  established  in  1696.    Thia 

>(ewc«stle  town,  to  the  f»rty*thisd  degree  of  again  was  surreiMiered,  and  a  new  final 

north  latitude,  if  the  said  rirer.  doth  extend  charter  of  government  was»   in   October, 

10 &r  northward;  but  if  not,  then  the  aaid  1701,  with    the   consent  of  the   General 

lirer  lo  te  as  it  doth  extend;   and,  from  Assembly,    estahliahed,  under   which   tha 

tlie  head  of  the  river,  the  eastern  bounda  province  continued  to  be  governed  down  to 

ate  to  be  delannined  by  a  aperidian  line  ta  the;  period  of  the  American  Bevolutk»L — 

^  diawn  from  the  head  of  said  rvrer  nnia  See  Story*$  CoflMMalarMS. 

the  tail  forty-third  degree  of  north  latitude.  ^  William  Penn  waa  descended  from  an 

The  aaid  landa  to  extend  westward  five  ancient  family,  of  the  same  name,  in  the 

4egi«ea  in  longitude,  to  be  eomputed  ftxim  fifteenth  century,  at  the  village  of  Penn,  ia 

the  iai<i  eastern  bouads,  and  the  said  lands  Bucktagbamshire,  England.    Further  tiaeea 

tp  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  beginning  of  this  fiunily  are  to  be  fimnd  in  ffmdandMj 
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to  provide  a  more  perfect  system  of  government,  having  observed  and  studied 
the  experience  of  colonies  ahreadj  established.    It  is  tme  he  was  bat  little 


Penn^gtreet,    Penn'hcuse,    Penwood^    all  The  admlnJ,  trained  only  to  the  arts  of 

of  them  the  names  of  places  in  the  same  has  been  more  distinguished  in  the  annals 

county.    From  William  Fenn,   at  Penn's  of  history  as  the  fioher  of  the  Quaker  than 

Lodge,  who  died  March  12,   1591,  comes  as  the  ^* great  captain'*  in  the  fleet  of  his 

Giles    Fenn.    Giles,  it  is  known,  was   a  soTcreign, — more  known  as  the  ancestor  of 

captain  in  the  royal  navy.    He  was,  also,  a  democrat  than  as  a  knight  of  royalty,  or 

for  some  time,  English  consul  in  the  Med-  friend  at  court    It  is  not  a  little  remarka- 

iterrancan.    He  had  a  son  William,  bom  in  ble  that  one  who  so  early  and  constantly 

1621,  who  entered  the  navy  and  became  a  employed  himself  in  the  strifes  of  battle 

distinguished  officer.    He  conmianded,  at  should  be  parent  to  a  son  who,  from  his 

a  very  early  age,  the  fleet  which  Oliyer  days    of  youth   to   the    end   of  his  life, 

Cromwell  sent  against  Hispaniola.    After  opposed  all  war,  and  fiiYored  no  policy  bat 

the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  com-  that  of  peace. 

mander  under  the  Ihike  of  York  in  that  The  son  was  sent  to  Christ's  Church 
great  and  terrible  sea-flght  against  the  College,  Oxford,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the 
Dutch,  under  Admiral  Opdam,  in  the  year  age  of  fifteen  years ;  and  he  early  distin- 
1665,  where  he  contributed  so  much  to  the  guished  himself  by  his  great  attention  to  the 
victory,  that  he  was  knighted.  He  was  college  exercises,  and  by  his  aversion  to 
ever  afterwards  received  with  all  the  marks  show  and  ceremony.  When  Charles  II. 
of  private  friendship  at  court.  The  follow-  ordered  that  the  surplice  should  be  worn  by 
ing  extract  is  taken  from  an  inscription  the  students,  according  to  the  custom  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  his  monument,  erect-  ancient  times,  young  Fenn  was  so  opposed 
ed  by  his  wife,  in  Radcliffe  church,  in  the  to  the  execution  of  the  order  that  he,  with 
city  of  Bristol :  his  friend  Spencer  (afterwards  the  Earl  of 
He  was  made  captain  at  the  years  of  Sunderland),  and  some  others,  combined 
twenty-one,  rear  admiral  of  Ireland  at  and  fell  upon  those  students  who  appeared 
twenty-three,  vice-admiral  of  Ireland  at  in  surplices,  and  tore  them  everywhere  over 
twenty-five,  admiral  to  the  Streights  at  their  heads.  For  this  outrage,  he  and 
twenty-nine,  vice-admiral  of  England  at  several  of  his  associates  were  expelled, 
thirty-one,  and  general  in  the  first  Dutch  His  fiuher  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
war  at  thirty-two ;  whence  returning  anno  displeased  with  his  son's  conduct,  although 
1655,  he  was  Farliament  man  for  the  town  he  was  more  troubled  with  his  inclination 
of  Weymouth ;  1660  made  commissioner  of  to  associate  with  religious  people,  and  avoid 
the  admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  fashionable  life.  The  admiral  was  fearM 
town  and  fort  of  Kingsale,  vice-admiral  of  that  his  son  would  not  be  fitted  to  fill  that 
Munster,  and  a  member  of  tliat  provincial  station  in  life  which  was  before  him.  He 
council ;  and  anno  1664  was  chosen  great  was  prompted  by  feelings  of  parental  pride 
captain  commander  under  his  royal  high-  to  save-  him  firom  the  disgrace  of  being 
ness  in  that  signal  and  most  evidently  sue-  relifftous  in  any  way  but  that  prescribed  by 
cessftd  fight  against  the  Dutch  fleet**  He  the  church.  He  had  recourse  to  argument, 
died  at  Wanstead,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  This  failing,  he  proceeded  to  blows.  Meet- 
September  16,  1670,  aged  forty-nine  years,  ing  with  no  success  by  blows,  he  turned 
He  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  John  him  out  of  doors.  Fassion  had  mastered 
Jasper,  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  in  Hoi-  the  parent.  The  parent  relented, — ^the  son 
land;  and  they  had  one  son,  William,  who  was  forgiven.  He  was  then  (1662)  sent  to 
was  bom  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  FMris.  It  was  supposed  that  French  man* 
Catharine,  on  Tower  Hill,  October  14, 1644.  nerc  might  correct  the  growing  gravity  €ii 
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influenced  b}*  others,  except  to  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid  their  errors ; 
and,  as  these  were  more  studied  in  their  results  than  in  their  causes,  he  as 


bis  mind.    While  there,  it  ii  related  of  him,  Stiil,  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  attended  Quaker 

that  he  was  attacked  one  evening  in  the  meetings.    He  was  arrested  at  one  of  these 

street  by  a  person  who  drew  his  sword  upon  meetings,  in  1667,  on  the  plea  of  a  procla^ 

him  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  affront,  mation  issned  in  1660  against  tumultuous 

A  conflict  ensued.    William  disarmed  his  assemblies.    He  was  committed  to  prison, 

antagonist,  but  proceeded  no  Airther,  spar-  bat  soon  released,  to  return  again  to  Ms 

ing  his  life  when  he  could  hare  taken  it.  unhappy  fkther.    He  was  now  a  confirmed 

He  remained  in  Paris  a  short  time,  but  Quaker.    His  father  saw  it,  and  told  him 

soon  left  for  Saumur,  whither  he  went  to  *'  that  he  would  trouble  him  no  more  on  the 

arail  himself  of  the  oonrersation  and  in-  subject  of  his  conversion,  if  he  would  only 

struction  of  the  learned  Moses  Amyranlt,  consent  to  sit  with  his  hat  off  in  his  own 

a  Protestant  minister    of  the    Calvinlslic  presence,  and  in  that  of  the  king  and  the 

denomination,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Duke  of  York."    What  terms  of  surrender 

Saumur.     Amyranlt  was  highly  respected  for  a  father  to  make   to    an    only    son! 

both  by  the  CathoUc  and  the  Protestant  William  loved  and  respected  his  father,  but 

With  this  learned  divine  he  read  the  fathers,  he  could  not  be  induced   to  favor  '*hat 

studied  theology  and  the  French  language,  worship.**    Only  in  the  service  of  his  Maker 

As  he  was  about  to  visit  Italy  he  received  could  he  justify  himself  in  the  act  of  un- 

a  letter  from  his  fitfaer,  desiring  him  to  covering  the  head,  according  to  the  practice 

return  home,  to  take  care  of  his  affairs  enjoined  by  St  Paul.     The  admiral  heard 

during  his  absence  in  the  war  against  the  his  answer,  but  it  enraged  him.     He  again 

Dutch.     On  his  return,  on  the  suggestion  of  banished  his  son  from  his  presence ;  little 

his  father,  he  became  a  student  of  Lincoln's  thinking  that,  by  such  an  act,  he  was  claim- 

Imi,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  until  ing  a  position  for  royalty  and  himself,  in  the 

he  was  compelled  to  leave,  on  account  of  affections  of  another,  equal  to  that  conceded 

the    great  plague  in  London.    This   was  by   the  Christian  world  to  the  Almighty 

in  1665,  in  which  year  he  became  of  age.  Buler  of  the  universe  I 

When  he  returned  from  the  continent,  In  1668  William  became  a  preacher  and 

his  fiither  mistook  his  cheerful  temper  and  a  writer.    For  his  writings  he  was  sent  to 

polished  manners  for  change  of  mind.     On  the  Tower.    He  was  told  by  the  Bishop  of 

his  return,  however,  in  1666,  he  discovered  London  that  he  would  be  imprisoned  for 

his  mistake.     William  found  no  pleasure  life,  unless  he  would  renounce  his  heresies, 

but   in    the    society    of  religious  people.  ''  My  prison  shall  be  my  grave,'*  was  his 

Having  flattered  himself  that  he  was  sue-  independent  reply.      StilliDgfleet  was  ap- 

cessi^l  before  in  changing  the  habits  of  his  pointed  by  Charles  II.  kindly  to  reason  with 

son,  he  again  attempted  to  subdue  him  to  him.    "The  Tower  is  to  me  the  worst  argu- 

bis  wishes.    He  was  now  sent  to  Ireland, —  ment  in  the  world,**  was  his  emphatic  mes- 

not  for  instruction  so  much  as  diversion,  sage  to  the  king.    He  was  released,   but 

It  was  supposed  that  he  might  be  led  to  still  to  be    active  in   aiding  his  persecu- 

dismiss  his  grave  tendencies  of  mind  at  the  ted  brethren,   and  in  declaring  the  truth 

lively  court  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  according  to  his  convictions  of  duty.    He 

was  then  Lord  Lieutenant    Not  so.    His  was  now  (1669)  reconciled  to  his  father, 

father  then  tried  the  effects  of  a  business  In  liis  last  days  his  father  was  led  to  admire 

commission.      He  owned  large  estates  in  what  he  had  too  often  condemned  in  his 

Ireland,  and  William  was  intrusted  with  the  son.    In  1670  he  was  again  sent  to  the 

sole  management  of  them,  much  to  his  own  Tower,  and  to  Newgate,  for  preaching.     He 

relief  and  the  satis&ction  of  the  fiither.  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  acquitted. 
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(^ten  failed  ia  tcaderiag  his  own  theoriea  eomplete  as- he  saooeeded  in  cor- 
recting the  theories  of  othero.  He  was  »  .ooi^deiit  believer  in  ftindi^ 
mental  principles,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  the  slow  conditions 
of  progress.  ^^  Things  do  not  change,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
^'  Causes  and  effects  are  ever  the  same ;  and  they  that  seek  to  over-rule  the 
eternal  order  fight  with  the  winds,  and.  overthrow  themselves/'  And  3'et^ 
but  few  at  an  early  age  attempted  more,  or  found  lesa  to  commend  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  past.  The  consciousnesa  of  bia  own  high  motives  of  integ<« 
rity  led  him  to  adopt  extravagSfUt  views  of  man's  present  capability ;  but  his 
sentiments  were  in  advance  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  philosophy  was  not  kept 
in  harmon}^  with  his  prayers.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  ignorant  oC 
practical  life,  for  few  enjoyed  superior  opportunities.as  the  subject  of  incidenjt, 
or  as  the  observer  o£  things*  Grovenment  ia  ita  Yarioaat  forms,  administered 
bolh  by  its  official  dignitaries  and  by  proxy,  became  with  him  an  absorbing 
topic ;  and  his  constant  intercourse  with  men  of  ^very  class  of  mind,  condi- 
tion and  rank,  enabled  him  to  become  fanmiar  not  only  with  the  elements  of 
power  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  society,  but  with  H^  wants  of  humanity* 
He  was  early  tested  by  parental  austerity,  and,  by  his  UDOompromising  spirit 
of  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  he  frequently  became  the  subject  of  governments! 
proscription  and  oppression..  He  had  position  by  birth,,  and  opportunities  of 
influence  by  wealth.  He  seemed  to  realize,  with,  unspeakable  delight,  the 
sublime  truth  that  ^'  God  is  love ; "  and  in  this  usiv/ersal  truth  he  saw  both 
the  duty  and  destiny  of  man.  With  ^^  an  inward  submission  of  the  soul  to 
the  will  of  God,"  he  earnestly  sought  to  check  the  inordinate  desires  of  the 
flesh.    Self-denial  was  his  principle  of  action  i  and  wbajtever  he  attempted 


During  this  celebrated  trial  be  appeared  vorth  and  beauty.    From  this  period  ta 

with  great  dignity,  aaserted  hia  rights  with  1676,  when  he  first  takes  an  interest  in  the 

clearness  and  accuracy,  inspired  the  jury  colonial  affito  of  America,  and  to   1680, 

with  a  confidence  that  was  authorised  by  Mag-  when  he  plana  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,, 

na  Charta,  and  put  to  shame  the  judges  who  he  spent  most  qf  his  tUne  in  traveUing,, 

sought  only  to  deprive  him  of  his  liber^  preaching,  and  writing.    His  writings  wera 

without    reference    ta    law.     (See    some  on  religious  and  national  topics ;  and  they 

account  of  this  trial  in  Clarkson's  Penn,  discover  much  mental  activity,  much  re- 

YoL.  I,  p.  58 ;  Bancroft,  Vol.  m,  p,  871.  search,  and  a  spirit  of  great  sincerity.    As 

In  1671,  while  in  Newgate,  he  actively  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  briefly  given  in 

employed  his  pen  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  other  portions  of  this  chapter,  so  far  as  it  ia 

freedom.    When  liberated  from  prison,  he  deemed  necessaxy  Uy  illustrate  the  early 

travelled   into   Holland   and  Germany,  to  history   of  his    colonji^   this    note  is  not 

spread  his  religious  views.    He  returned  to  extended  ftirther  tfaao  to  give  the  period  of 

England  in  1672.    He  now  entered  into  the  his  death.    In  1718,  "  after  a  continued  and 

married    state.      He    took    for   his   wife  gradual   declensioB   for  about  six  years," 

Qulielma  Maria  Springett,  daughter  of  Sir  he  died  at  Rushoomb«  July  30tb»  aged  73 

William  Springett^  of  Darling,  in  Sussex,  years. — See  Clarkitm^ 
She  was  esteemed  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
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to  do  -WBB  adjostod  to  th«  standavd  of  iAgh%  and  without  regacd  to  eonae- 
qpences.  £xpMlieiioj  miule  no  part  of  his  theory  ia  poUtica^.  morab,  or 
religion.^  He  gave  utterance  to  his  conyictions  without  disguising  them,  and 
when  he  acted  he  prized  more  an  inward  peace  than  an  outward  popularity. 
His  excesses  were  those  of  benevolence,  and  to  these  may  be  traced  most  of 
his  errors. 

When  Penn  projected  the  settlement  oC  Peaasylvaniai  he  was  not  without 
some  experience  in  the  business  of  et^onixation.  Ho  had  served  for  several 
years  as  a>  trustee  in  the  managentent  of  West  New  Jersey,  and  in*  1681  he 
became  a  Joint  proprietor  of  East  New  Jersey  •'^    Whether  he  was  led  to 


1  In  hiB  dedicadon  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berkeley.    Penn  wsi  one  of  the  number. 

Life  of  WillUm  Penn  to  Lord  UoUand^  Carteset  then  explained  and  confirmed  tha 

Thomas  Clarkson   denominates  him  **  the  foimez  concessions  for  the  territory  thus 

fint  statesman  who,  banishing  political  ex-  exdnsiTely  belongiing  to  himself.    The  pro- 

pediency,  founded  his  public  conduct  solely  prietors^  a]co»  of  West    Jersey  prepared 

on  the  principles  of  justice,  by  which  he  another  set  of  concessions  for  the  settlers 

fhrnished    a  model  of  government  capar  within  that  territory.    They  contain  very 

ble  of  producing  to  his    own   people    a  ansple  pririleges  to  the  people, 

superior   degree    of  morality  and    happi-  Whether  these  concessions  became  the 

ness,**  Ac.  general  law  of  the  proTinoe  seems  involved 

3  In  1676  Penn   was    appointed    as   an  in  some  obscurity.    There  were  many  diffl- 

adriser  in  the  colonial  concerns  of  New  culties  and  contests  for  jurisdiction  between 

Jersey.      Lord    Berkeley,   who  waa  joint  the  governors  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 

proprietor  of  New  Jersey,,  with  Sir  George  the  proprietors  of  the  Jerseys  i  and  these 

Carteret,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  sold  were  not  settled  until  after  the  duke,  in 

hit  half-share  of  it  to  John  Fenwick  in  trust  1680,  finally  surrendered  all  right  to  both 

ibr  Edward   Byllinge.    A    dispute    arose  by  letters*patent  granted  to  the  respective 

between  the  latter  parties,  and  Penn  was  proprietors.    In  16S1  the  governor  of  the. 

appointed    arbitrator,    and,    by  means  of  proprietors  of  West  Jersey,,  with  the  con- 

the  most  exemplary  perseverance,  amicably  sent  of  the  General  Assembly,  made  a  frame 

s^justed  their  difiS»enees.    He  waa  alter-  of  government   embracing  some    of   the 

wards   induced   to  become  a  trustee,  and  fundamentals  in  the  former   concessions, 

subsequently  a  joint  prc^rietor.  There- waa  to  be  a  Governor  and  Council, 

Nkw  jEsaET  was  a  part  of  the  territory  and  a  GeoenUL  Aiaembly  of  representativea 

granted  to  the  Duke  of  Yorkk  and  wa«  l^  of  the  people.    The  General  Assembly  had 

him  granted  in  June^  1664,  to  Liord  Berke*  the  pow<ir  In  make  laws,  to^l^vy  taxes,  and 

ley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  with  all  tb»  to  appo^  officers.    Liber^  of  conscience 

rights,  royalties  and  powers  of  govenunenti^  was  allowed,  and  no  persons  rendered  inca- 

which  he  himself  possessed.    The  proprie-  pabWef  ofllce  in  respect  of  their  faith  and 

tsrs,  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  terri-  worship.     West  Jers^   continued  to  be 

tory,  agreed  in  Febtoary,  1664-5,  upon  %  governed  in  this  manner  until  the  surrender 

constitution  or  concession  of  government  of  the  proprietvy  government,  in  1702. 

This   constitntifin    continued  until  the  Carteret  died  in  1679,  and,  being  sole 

piovlnce  was  divided,  in  1676,  between  the  proprietor  of  East  Jersey,  by  his  will  he 

proprietors.    By   tlwt  division  East  New  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  hia 

Jersey  was  assigned  to  Carteret,  and  West  debts ;    and   it   was    accordingly    sold   to 

Kew  Jersey  to  those  who  had  purchased  of  William  Penn  and  eleven  others,  who  were 
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plan  a  new  colony  with  a  view  to  a  separate  control,  to  test  a  theory,  to  grat- 
ify a  benevolence,  ^^  to  serve  God's  truth  and  people,**  to  civilize  the  Indians, 


called  the  Twelre  Proprietors.  The  nuin-  general  for  the  dominion  of  New  England 
ber  of  proprietors  waa  afterwards  increased  <  ^11  records  relating  to  goremment.'  Thus 
to  twenty-four;  and  to  these  the  Dnke  of  the  whole  province  fell,  with  New  York  and 
York,  in  March,«1682,  made  his  third  and  -^^w  Enghind,  under  the  consolidated  gov- 
last  grant  of  East  Jersey.  Very  serious  emment  of  Andros.  At  the  Ilerolation, 
dissensions  soon  arose  between  the  two  therefore,  the  sovereignty  of  New  Jersey 
provinces  themselves,  as  well  as  between  ^as  merged  in  the  crown ;  and  the  leading 
them  and  New  York.  A  quo  warranto  was  nuudm,  soon  promulgated  by  the  lords  of 
ordered  by  the  crown,  in  1686,  to  be  issued  trade,  that  the  domains  of  the  proprietaries 
against  both  provinces.  East  New  Jersey  might  be  bought  and  sold,  but  not  their 
immediately  offered  to  be  annexed  to  executive  power,  weakened  their  attempts 
West  New  Jersey,  and  to  submit  to  a  at  the  restoration  of  their  authority, 
governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  "  Will  you  know  with  how  little  govern- 
Soon  afterwards  the  crown  ordered  the  ment  a  community  of  husbandmen  may  be 
Jerseys  to  be  annexed  to  New  England,  safe?  For  twelve  years  the  whole  province 
and  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  made  a  was  not  in  a  settled  condition.  From  June, 
formal  surrender  of  its  patent,  praying  only  1689,  to  August,  1692,  East  New  Jersey 
for  a  new  grant  securing  the  right  of  soil,  had  no  government  whatever,  being,  in 
Before  this  request  could  be  granted,  tiie  time  of  war,  without  military  officers,  as 
revolution  of  1688  took  place,  and  they  well  as  without  magistrates ;  and  after- 
passed  under  the  allegiance  of  a  new  wards  commissions  were  issued  by  two 
sovereign.  sets  of  proprietors,  of  which    each   had 

From  this  period  both  of  these  provinces  its     adherents,     while     a     tliird     party, 

were  in  a  state  of   great  conftision,  and  swayed  by  disgust  at  the  confusion,   and 

remained  so  until  the  proprietors  of  both  also  by  disputes  about  land-titles,  rejected 

made  a  formal  surrender  of  all  their  powers  the  proprietaries  altogether.    In  the  west- 

of  government,  but'not  of  their  lands,  to  em  moiety,  Daniel  Coxe,  as  largest  owner 

Queen  Anne,    April,    1702.     The    queen  of  the  domain,  claimed  exclusive  propric- 

inmiediately  reflnited  both  provinces  into  tary  powers ;  yet  the  people  disallowed  his 

one,  and  by  commission  appointed  a  gover-  cUum,  rejecting  his  deputy,  under  the  bad 

nor  over  the  same. — See  Story' »  Commei^  name  of  a  Jacobite.    In  1691  Coxe  conveyed 

iarieM,                                       '  such  authority  as  he  had  to  the  West  Jersey 

<<  In  New  Jersey,"  says  Bancroft,  "had  Society;  and,  in  1692,  Andrew  Hamilton 

the  proprietary  power  been  vested  in  the  was  accepted  in  the  colony  as  governor 

people,  or  reserved  to  one  man,  it  would  under  their  commission.    Thus  did  West 

have  survived ;  but  it  was  divided  among  New  Jersey  continue,  with  a  short  interrup- 

speculators  in  land,  who,  as  a  body,  had  tlon  in  1698,  till  the  government  was  sur- 

gun,  and  not  fteedom,  for  their  end.  rendered.     But   the    law    officers    of  the 

'*  In  April,  1688, 'the  proprietors  of  East  crown    questioned    even    the    temporary 

New  Jersey  had  surrendered  their  pretend-  settlement,  and  the  lords  of  trade  claimed 

ed   right    of  government,**  and  the  sur-  New  Jersey  as  a  royal  province,  and  they 

render  had  been  accepted.    In  October  of  proposed  a  settlement  of  the  question  by 

the  same  year  the  council  of  the  proprie-  *  a  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  on  a  feigned 

taries,  not  of  the  people,  of  West  New  issue.*    The  proprietaries,  threatened  with 

Jersey,  voted  to  surrender  to  the  secretary-  the  ultimate  interference  of  Parliament,  in 

•8mltk,88B,ai. 
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or  was  moYcd  by  all  these  considerations,  it  is  qnite  certain  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  high  and  disinterested  motives  in  so  extensively  employing  his  means 
for  the  purchase  of  territory  in  the  New  World.  "  The  views  of  William 
Penn,"  says  Proud,  ^^  in  the  colonization  of  Pennsylv ^ia,  were  most  mani- 
festly the  best  and  most  exalted  that  could  occupy  the  human  mind, — 
namely,  to  render  men  as  free  and  happy  as  the  nature  of  their  existence 
could  possibly  bear,  in  their  civil  capacity ;  and,  in  their  religious  state,  to 


respect  to  proyincet  <  where,'  it  was  said, '  no  erty  of  conscience  wms  granted  to  all  but 

Tegular  goTenunent  had  eyer  been  estab-  Papists,    but   fftyor   was  inyoked  for  the 

lished,'   resolyed   rather   to    resign    their  Church  of  England.    At  the  same  time,  its 

pretensions.    In  the  first  year  of  Queen  prosperity  was  made  impossible,  by  inyest- 

Anne,  the  surrender  took  place  before  the  ing  the  goyemor  with  the  right  of  present- 

priyy  council.  ation  of  benefices. 

**  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  domain,  '*  In  suits  at  law  the  goyemor  and  coun- 
ceasing  to  be  connected  with  proprietary  dl  formed  a  court  of  appeal.  If  the  yalue 
powers,  remained,  under  the  rules  of  pri-  in  dispute  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds, 
vatc  right,  safe  to  its  possessors,  and  was  the  English  priyy  council  possessed  ulti- 
neyer  confiscated.  After  the  Reyolution,  mate  jurisdiction.  Two  instructions  mark, 
eren  to  the  present  time,  their  rights  haye  one  a  decUning  bigotry,  the  other  an  in- 
been  respected  like  other  titles  to  estates,  creasing  interest  '  Great  inconyeniencc,' 
So  true  it  is  that  the  separation  of  priyate  says  Queen  Anne,  '  may  arise  by  the  liberty 
property  from  political  questions  tends  to  of  printing  in  our  proyince '  of  New  Jersey : 
its  security.  and  therefore  no  printing-press  might  be 

"  The  surrender  of '  the  pretended '  rights  kept, — '  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  matters 

to  goyemment  being  completed,  the  two  whatsoeyer,  be  printed  without  a  license.' 

Jerseys  were  united  in  one  proyince ;  and  And,  in    conformity  with  English  policy, 

the  goyemment  was  conferred  on  Edward  especial  countenance  of  the  traffic  '  in  mer- 

Hyde,   Lord  Combury,  who,  like  Queen  chantable  negroes '  was  eamest||r  ei\joined. 

Anne,  was  the  grandchild  of  Clarendon.  Thus  the  courts,  the  press,  the  ezecutiye, 

*'New    Jersey   neyer  agam  obtained  a  became  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  the 

charter.    The   royal  commission  and  the  interests  of  free  labor  were  sacrificed  to 

royal  instructions  to  Lord  Combury  consti-  the  cupidity  of  the  Boyal  African  Company, 

tuted  the  form  of  its  administration.    To  '*  One  method  of  influence  remained  to 

the    goyemor    appointed    by   the    crown  the  people  of  New  Jersey.    The  assembly 

belonged  the  power  of  legislation,  with  con-  must  fix  the  amount  of  its  grants  to  the 

sent  of  the  royal  council  and  the  represent-  goyemor.    The  queen  did  not  yenture  to 

atiyes  of  the  people.    A  freehold,  or  prop-  prescribe,  or  inyite  Parliament  to  prescribe, 

.erty  qualification,  limited  the  electiye  fhin-  a  salary;  still  less,  herself  to  concede  it 

chise.    The  goyemor  could  conyene,  pro-  from  colonial  resources.    Urgent  that  all 

rogue  or  diasolye  the  assembly  at  his  will,  appropriations  should  be  made  directly  for 

and  the  period  of  its  duration  depended  on  the  use  of  the  crown,  to  be  audited  by  her 

his  pleasure.    The  laws  were  subject  to  an  ofllcers,  she  wished  a  fixed  reyenue  to  bo 

immediate  yeto  fitMu  the  goyemor,  and  a  settled;   but  the  colonial  deliberations  were 

yeto  from  the  crown  to  be  exercised  at  any  respected,  and  the  wise  assembly,  which 

tiine.     The  goyemor,  with  the  consent  of  neyer   established   a  permanent  reyenue, 

his  council,  instituted  courts  of  law,  and  often  embarrassed  its  yotes  of  supplies  by 

appointed  their  officers.    The  people  took  insisting  on  an  auditor  of  its  own. 

no  part  in  constitutmg  the  judiciary.    Lib-  «<  The  fireemen  of  the  colony  were  soon 
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restore  them  ix>  those  lost  rights  and  pririlegas  with  T^hidi<xod  vnd  usttcre 
had  originally  blessed  the  liiiman  race." 

At  the  period  when  Fenn  petitioned  for  land  in  America,  his  relations  to 
the  crown  were  pec^iar.  His  father  had  advanced  sums  of  money,  Arom 
time  to  time,  fbr  the^ood  of  the  'naval  service,  and  a  portion  of  Ids  salary 
also  remained  unpaid.  These  sums,  including  intevest,  now  amounted  to 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  flow  fsur  he  was  inflaenoedS^y^onsiderationB  con- 
nected with  these  claims,  or  in  what  degree  the  king  was  moved  to  favor  a 
petition  which  would  cancel  so  considerable  a  debt,  does  not  clearly  appear  in 
history.  He  is  recorded  as  the  petitioner  for  the  grant,  and  as  the  prox>oser 
of  conditions  to  cancel  his  debt  fcur  land,  although  his  majesty  Charles  II. 
has  the  credit  of  a  .persisting  condescension  in  naming  the  province.^  The 
petition  was  opposed,  but  the  chapter  was  granted.^    Far  a  considerable 


ooiMcioiM-of  the  dlmiaatioii  of  flrair  Btev-  iecNitentiiienV-H2ie.h«ppiB«Mof  abkuneleot 
ties.  For  idMolnte  rellgioiM  i^reodom,  th^  -eonfmiiiiitr  iftader  ile  om  goMrdianship. 
oblained  onlj'toloMdon;  for  ccmits  vesting  Would  mote  «▼•&  jofltioe  be  ftdmiiiistered 
on  enactments  of -their  own  vepretfentatifies,  \Ky  one  so  neariy  aUM  to  the  oobiii^  and 
thej  now  had  courts  iastitafted  l)^  rogral  tthe  fthvone  of  £aglaad?  v— ¥ql.  ni,  p.  46. 
ordinances  ;~'«nd  the  sense  of  tlieir  lose  It  may  be  remarked  thai^ucti  men  as  OUto 
quickened  their  love  of  flreedeml^an^niide-  ^nltiTated  the  prineiples  <tf  Democracy; 
fined  sentiment' of  having  suffered  a  wroiig.  ^«Dd'that  royalty,  without  intending  it,  ren- 
By  degrees  they  okumed  to  held  their  dered  them  available  by  placing  the  prov- 
former  pririleges  by  the  nature  of  an.invio-  ^inne  in  a  position,  of  pvUtioal  aetivity. 
lable  compact.  The  surrender  of  thek  ^  It  was  the  intention  of  Pean  to  have 
charter  could  change  the  authority  of  the  rhad  it  <^led  New  Wales ;  but  the  under- 
.proprietaries,  but  not  impair  their  oenoes-  'seoretsry,  who  was  a  Welshman,  opposed  it 
sions  of  political  liberties.  Inured  to  eelf-  ^He  then  euggested  8ylv«aiia,  on  axicount  of 
reliance  and  self-goveivment,  no  thought  Of  its  woods ;  but  they  woi^^tUl  prefix  Penn 
independenoe  spmngup  ***^'*ig  them;  but  (toit.  He offeredthenndet-^ecretuy  twenty 
the  Quakers  and  Puritans  of  East  and  West  vguineaa  to  giro  up  his  piejudkies,  and  to 
New  Jersey,  cordially  joining  to  vindieate  .oonsent  to  change  the  name;  for  he  iaared 
their  common  liberties,  never  feared  an  .lest  it  should  be  looked  ^pon  as  a  vanily  in 
encounter  with  aroyal  governor,  and  mere  'him,  jmd  aotas  a respeet in  the  king,  as  it 
ever  alert  to  resist  encroachments  en  vthear  Jmly  was,  to  ha  liiither,  whom  he  often 
rights.  mentioned  with  great  pvaias.    Finding  that 

**Betainmg  ito  own  legislature,  New  jOl  wouldnotdo,  he  wentto  the  king  hhn- 
Jersey  was,  for  a  season,  included  in  ^the  .jelf  Ma  get  the  name  of  Pemi  atruck 
same  government withl^ewYoiA:.  Thefiitt  out,  or  another  substituted;  but  the  king 
governor  of  West  New  Jersey  had  been^the  said  it  waspassed,  and  timt  tie  would  take 
peacefm  Thomas  Olive,  who,  as  a  magis-  4faeraamingof  itupenhimaelt-«-i9af^aeitV 
trate,  had  quietiy  dispensed  justice  -eeslBd  r<Pe»a,  Yob.  i,  p.  108. 
on  a  stump  in  his  fields,  and,.as.a  goVemov,  <*  William  Penn  had  poweHtel  .Awnds  in 
had  been  content  with.twentypounds«  year.  tKertb,  Halifia  and  Suaderlssid;  «nd  s. 
Did  hopes  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  with  a  jplodige .given  to  his  fiither  on  his  death-bed 
kinsman  to  the  queen  as  governor  of  the  'obtained  for  him  the  assured  iirv«r  of  the 
united  royal  provmce?  In  the  -^idministra-  Duke  of  Yodc  Sustaiaed  1^  sudL  frionda, 
tion  of  Olive  there  Itad  been  tranquillity  and  jmd  pursuiqff  las  o^KJeotwith-^athaiiMii,^ 
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pa^od  the  inftienoe'of  Penn  Ht  court  was  great.    -Qkiakeriaili  wem  a  J>eaoeftil 
element.    Its  dissent  was  pitssWey-^its  activity  defensive. 

*'The  moral  power  of  ideas,"  s^ys  Bancrdft,  ^  *^  is  constantly  effecting 
chaises  and-improveraents  in  society.  No  Quaket-  book  has  >a  trace  of  scep- 
ticism on  man's  capacity  for  progress.  Such  is  the  fbrce  of  an  honest  pro- 
fession of  truth,  the  hiunblest'person,  If  ilingle>4ninded  and  firm,  *  can  shake 
all  the  country  for  ten  miles  round.' '  The  integrity  of  the  inner  light  is  an 
invincible  power.  It  is  a  power  which  never  changes.  Such  was  themes- 
sage  of  F<fx  to  the  Bope,  the  kings  and  nobles  <${  all  'sorts.  It  fathoms  the 
world,  and  throws  down  that  which  is  eontrary  to  it.*  It  quenches  fire ;  it 
daunts  wild  beasts ;  it  tonis  aside  the  edge  of  thesword ;  it  out^faoes  instm- 
ments  of  cruelty ;  it  converts  •exeoutiooisrs.  It  was  remembered  with  esiilt- 
tftion  that  the  enfiranefaisements  of  Ghristianil^  were  the  result  df  faith,  >aad 
not  of  the  sword-;  ^tnd  that  truth  in  its  sin4>licity,  radiating  from  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  has  filled  a  world  of  sensualists  with  astonishment,  overthrewn 
their  altars,  discredited  their  oracles,  inAiaed  itself  into  the  soul  of  the  mni- 
titude,  invaded  the  court,  risem  superior  to  armies,  and  led  magistrates  and 
.priests,  statesmen  find  generals,  in  its  train,  as  the  trophies  csf  its  strengtii 
exerted  in  its  freedom.^ 

^*'  Thus  the  Quiver  Was  cheered  by  nfirm  belief  in  tiie  progress  of  i30ciet3\ 
Even  Aristotle,  so  many  centuries  ago,  reoc^ised  the  upward  tendency  in 
haman  affairs ;  a  Jew&th  contemporaiyof  Barolay  declared  that  progress  to 
be  a  tendency  towards  popular  power ;  Creorge  Fox  pereeivied '  that  the  Lord's 
•hand  was  against  kings ;  and  one  day,  on  the  hills  of  Yorkshire,  he  had  a 
viaion  that  he  wtfB  'but  beginning  the  glorious  work  ^f  God  in  the  earth ; 
that  his  followers  would  in  tune  become  abnumerous  as  motes  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  and  that  the  pftrty  of  humanity  would  .gather  the  whole  human  race 
in  one  sheep-fold.^  Neither  «rt,  wisdom,  nor  'violence,  «aid  Barclay,''  con- 
•scions  of  the  vitality  of  truth,  shall  quench  the  little  spark  thathath  iippeared. 
The  atheist, — such  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  Quakers, — ^the  atheist 
alone  denies  progress,  and  ssys  in  his  heart,  AU  things  continue  as  the}" 
were  in  the  banning." 

"  K,  from  the  rules  of  private  morality.  Ire  turn  to  political  institutions, 
here  also  the  principle  of  the  Quaker  is  the  inner  light.  He  acquiesces  in 
any  established  government  which  shall  build  its  laws  upon  the  declarations 
of  '  universal  reason.' '    But  government  is  a  part  of  his  religion ;  ^^  and 

(rinmphed   orer    "-the   great   oppositien  **  ^  Penn,  Vol.  i,  p.  647. 

which  he  encoimteTed. — B€mcro/t,  Vol.  n,  >  Fox,  p.  175. 

p.  362.  •  Fox,  Vol-  xxv. 

1  Vol.  n,  p.  S50,  7  Bavday,  "p.  M6. 

'  Fox,  p.   112 ;  Penn,  Vol.  i,  pp.  M7t  ^  Besse,  Vol.  ii,  p.  528. 

M  •  Penn,  Vol-  i,  p.  202. 

«  Fox,  p.  176.  W  Fox,  p.  72. 
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the  religion  that  declares  ^  every  man  enlightened  by  the  divine  light* 
establishes  government  on  universal  and  equal  enfranchisement. 

'^  ^  Not  one  of  mankind,'  ^  says  Penn,  ^^  is  exempted  from  this  illumina- 
tion.'— *  God  discovers  himself  to  every  man.'  He  is  in  every  breast, — 
in  the  ignorant  drudge,  as  well  as  in  Locke  or  Leibnitz.  Every  moral 
truth '  exists  in  every  man's  and  woman's  heart,  as  an  incorruptible  seed. 
The  ground  may  be  barren,'  but  the  seed  is  certainly  there.  Every  man  is 
a  little  sovereign  to  himself.^  Freedom  is  as  old  as  reason  itself,  which  is 
given  to  all,'  constant  and  eternal, — ^the  same  to  all  nations.'  The  Quaker 
is  no  materialist.^  Truth  and  conscience  are  not  in  the  laws  of  countries ; 
they  are  not  one  thing  at  Rome  and  another  at  Athens ;  they  cannot  be 
abrogated  by  Senate  or  people.^  Freedom  and  the  right  of  property  were 
in  the  world  before  Protestantism.*  They  came  not  with  Luther ;  they  do 
not  vanish  with  Calvin.     They  are  the  common  privil^e  of  mankind. 

^'  The  Bible  enfranchises  those  only  to  whom  it  is  carried ;  Christianity, 
those  only  to  whom  it  is  made  known ;  the  creed  of  a  sect,  those  only  within 
its  narrow  pale.  The  Quaker,  resting  his  system  on  the  inner  light,  redeems 
the  race.  Of  those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  faith  in  an  outward  reli- 
gion, some  have  cherished  the  mild  superstition  that,  in  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion,^^ an  angel  is  sent  from  heaven  '  to  manifest  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion ; '  the  Quaker  believes  that  the  heavenl}'  messenger  is  always  present 
in  the  breast  of  every  man,  ready  to  counsel  the  willing  listener. 

'^  Man  is  equal  to  his  fellow-man.  No  class  can,  'by  long  apprentice- 
ship '  or  a  prelate's  breath,  by  wearing  black  or  shaving  the  crown,^  obtain 
a  monopoly  of  moral  truth.     There  is  no  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity. 

'^  The  inner  light  sheds  its  blessing  on  the  whole  human  race.  It  knows 
no  distinction  of  sex.  It  redeems  woman  by  the  dignity  of  her  moral  nature, 
and  claims  for  her  the  equal  culture  and  free  exercise  of  her  endowments. 
As  the  human  race  ascends  the  steep  acclivity  of  improvement,  the  Quakw 
cherishes  woman  as  the  equal  companion  of  the  journey,^ 

'^  Men  are  equal. ^  The  Quaker  knows  no  abiding  distinction  of  king  and 
subject.  The  universality  of  the  inner  light  *  brings  crowns  to  the  dust," 
and  lays  them  low  and  level  with  the  earth.'  '  The  Lord  will  be  king ;  there 
will  be  no  crowns  but  to  such  as  obey  his  will.'    With  God  a  thousand  years 


^  Penn,  Vol.  i,  p.  820.  ^  Barclay,  p.  183. 

»  Penn,  Vol.  i,  p.  828.  •  Peim,  Vol.  i,  p.  221 ;  lb.  Vol.  n,  p.  294 ; 

8  Barclay,  pp.  206,  209.  lb.  Vol.  i,  p.  221. 

<  lb.  pp.  168,  169.  10  Barclay,  p.  7. 
5  Pcnn,  Vol.  in,  p.  188 ;  lb.  Vol.  I,  p.        ^  Barclay,  pp.  809,  810,  811. 

208.  «  Fox,  p.  69. 

•  Barclay,  p.  188.  *•  Barclay,  pp.  169,  806,  812. 

•y  Perm,  Vol.  xi,  p.  662.  ^^  Fox,  p.  175. 
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sre  indeed  as  one  day ;  yet  judgment  on  tyrants  will  come  at  last,^  and  may 
come  ere  long. 

^^  Every  man  has  GU>d  in  the  conscience ;  the  Quaker  knows  no  distinction 
of  castes;  he  bows  to  Crod»  and  not  to  his  fellow-servant.  ^  All  men  are 
alike  by  creation,'  says  Barclay ;  ^  and  it  is  slavish  fear  which  reverences 
others  as  gods.  ^  I  am  a  man,' '  says  every  Quakw,  and  refhses  homage.  The 
most  favored  of  his  race,^  even  though  endowed  with  the  gifts  and  glories 
of  an  angel,  he  would  regard  but  his  fellow-servant  and  his  brother.  The 
Mdal  nobility  still  nourished  its  pride.  ^  Nothing/  says  Penn,^  ^nothing  of 
man's  folly  has  less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it.' — ^  What  a  pother  has  this 
Doble  blood  made  in  the  world ! ' — ^  But  men  of  blood  have  no  marks  of  honor 
slampt  upon  them  by  nature.'  The  Quaker  scorned  to  take  off  his  hat 
to  any  of  them ;  he  held  himself  the  peer  of  the  proudest  peer  in  Christen- 
dom. With  the  eastern  despotism  of  Diocletian,  Europe  had  learned  the 
hyperboles  of  eastern  adulation ;  but, '  My  Lord  Peter  and  My  Lord  Paul 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  My  Lord  Solon  or  Lord  Scipio  is  not 
to  be  read  in  Greek  or  Latin  stories.'  And  the  Quaker  returned  to  the 
simplicity  of  Gracchus  and  Demosthenes,  though  '  Thee  and  Thou  proved  a 
sore  cut  to  proud  flesh.'  *  This  was  not  done  for  want  of  courtesy,  which  ^  no 
religion  destroys ; '  but  he  knew  that  the  hat  was  the  symbol  of  enfranchiB&- 
ment,  worn  before  the  Mng  by  the  peers  of  the  realm,  in  token  of  equality  ; 
— ^and  the  symbol,  as  adopted  by  the  Quaker,  was  a  constant  proclamation 
that  all  men  are  equal. 

^'  Thus  the  doctrine  of  George  Fox  was  not  only  a  plebeian  form  of  phi- 
losophy, but  also  the  prophecy  of  political  changes.  The  spirit  that  made  to 
him  the  revelation  was  the  invisible  spirit  of  the  age,  rendered  wise  by  tra- 
dition, and  excited  to  insurrection  by  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  and  religion; 
Everywhere  in  Europe,  therefoi^,  the  Quakers  were  exposed  to  persecution.^ 


1  Besse,  Vol.  ii,  p.  52S.  fines  set  upon  them,  nor  so  much  as  the 

'  Barclay  p.  541.  prison-fees.    When  they  were  discharged, 

>  lb.  p.  504.  they  went  to  their  meeting-house  again,  as 

^  lb.  p.  505.  before ;  and  when  the  doors  were  shut  np 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  480.  by  order,  they  assembled  in  great  numbers 

*  Fox.  in  the  street  before  the  doors,  saying  that 

"'  "  The  behavior  of  the  Qaakers,**  says  they  would  not  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 

Bi&hop  Burnet,  "was  rery  extraordinary,  disown  their  meeting  together  in  a  peaceable 

and  had  something  in  it  that  looked  like  the  manner  to  worship  God ; — ^but,  in  imitation 

spirit   of  martyrdom.     They    met    at  the  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  they  would  do  it 

same  place  and  hour  as  in  times  of  liberty,  more  publicly,  because  tlx'y  were  forbid. 

sad  when  the  officers  came  to  seize  them  Some  called  this  obstinacy,  others  firmness ; 

none  of  them  would  stir.    They  went  aU  but  by  it  they  carried  their  point,  the  gov- 

together  to  prison.     They  staid  there  till  emment  being  weary  of  contending  against 

they  were  dismissed ;  for  they  would  not  so  much  perverseness."    It  has  been  truly 

petition  to  be  set  at  liberty,  nor  pay  the  remarked  that,  had  Bishop  Burnet.  *'con^ 

16 
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Their  serionsness  was  called  melancholy  fanaticism ;  their  boldness,  self-will ; 
their  frugalit}',  covetousness ;  their  freedom,  infidelity;  their  conscience, 
rebellion.  In  England,  the  general  laws  against  dissenters,  the  statute 
against  Papists,  and  special  statutes  against  themselves,  put  them  at  the 
mercy  of  every  malignant  informer.  They  were  hated  by  the  churcli  and 
the  Presbyterians,  by  the  peers  and  the  king.  The  codes  of  that  day- 
describe  them  as  '  an  abominable  sect ; ' — ^  their  principles  as  inconsistent 
with  any  kind  of  government.*  During  the  Long  Parliament,  in  the  time 
of  the  Protectorate,  at  the  Restoration,  in  England,  in  New  England,  in  the 
Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  everywhere  and  for  wearisome  years  they 
were  exposed  to  perpetual  dangers  and  griefs.  They  were  whipped,  crowded 
into  jails  among  felons,  kept  in  dungeons  foul  and  gloomy  beyond  imagina- 
tion, fined,  exiled,  sold  into  colonial  bondage.^  They  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
persecution  of  the  dissenters.  Imprisoned  in  winter  without  fire,  they  per- 
ished fh)m  frost.  Some  were  victims  to  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  jailer. 
Twice  George  Fox  narrowly  escaped  death.  The  despised  people  braved 
every  danger  to  continue  their  assemblies.  Haled  out  by  violence,  thej 
returned.  When  their  meeting-houses  were  torn  down,*  they  gathered  openly 
on  the  ruins.  They  could  not  be  dissolved  by  armed  men ;  and,  when  their 
opposers  took  shovels  to  throw  rubbish  on  them,  they  stood  close  together, 
*  willing  to  have  been  buried  alive,  witnessing  for  the  Lord.'    They  were 


eluded  with  the  word  perseverancef  instead  lished  in  the  hands  of  any  but  men  of  their 

of  perrerseness,  his  description  had  been  own  principles,  malignant  and   assiduoiis 

less    objectionable,    as    being   nearer    the  promoters  of  doctrines  directly  tending  to 

truth.'* — NeaVs  Pwritajis,  Vol.  hi,  p.  170.  subvert  both  our  churches  and  state;    aftei 

1  **  Let  us  bear  in  mind,"  says  Hon.  Joel  all  other  means,  for  a  long  time  used  in 

Parker,  (in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  early  vain,  we  were  at  last  constrained,  for  oax 

legislation  of  Mass.)  *'that  it  was  not  for  own  safety,  to  pass  a  sentence  of  banish- 

non-conformity  that  the  Quakers  were  pros-  ment  against  them,  upon  pain  of  death, 

ecuted.    I  maintain  without  hesitation,  that  Such  was  their  dangerous,  impetuous,  and 

so  far  from  the  Puritans  persecuting  the  desperate  turbulency,  both  to  religion  and 

Quakers,  it  was  the  Quakers  who  perse-  to  the   state,    civil    and  eoclesiastica],  as 

cuted  the  Puritans."  that,  how  unwilling  soever,  could  it  have 

*'Upon  the  question  whether  their  insti-  been  avoided,  the  magistrate  at  last,  in  con- 

tutions  were  endangered  by  the  Quakers,  science  both  to  God  and  man,  judged  him- 

tlie  Puritans  are  entitled  to  be  heard.     In  a  self  called,  for  the  defence  of  all,  to  keep 

humble  petition  and  address  of  the  Oeneral  the  passage  with  the  point  of  the  sword 

Court,  presented  to  the  king  in  February,  held  toward  them.    This  could  do  no  harm 

1660,  it  is,  among  other  things,  said, —  to  him  that  would  be  warned  thereby ;  their 

*' Concerning  the  Quakers,  open,  capital  wittingly  rushing  themselves  thereupon  was 

blasphemers,  open  seducers  from  the  glo-  their  own  act,  and  we,  with  all  humility, 

rious  Trinity,  tlie  Lord's  Christ,  our  Lord  conceive  a  crime  bringing  their  bloods  upon 

Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  the  blessed  Grospel,  and  their  own  head." — Mass,  Records,  Vol.  iv, 

ih>m  the  Holy  Scripturcrs  as  the  rule  of  lif<9,  part  i,  p.  451. 
i<}pon  enemies  to  government  itself  as  estab-        ^  Barclay,  pp.  483,  484,  856. 
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exceeding  great  sufferers  for  their  profession,  and  in  some  cases  treated  worse 
than  the  worst  of  the  race."  * 

But  their  sufferings,  though  great  for  a  season,  were  not  without  their 
permanent  compensations.  ^'  The  Quakers  had,"  sa3's  Macaulay,  ''  since 
the  Restoration,  in  spite  of  much  ill-usage,  submitted  themselves  meekly  to 
the  royal  authority ;  for  they  had,  though  reasoning  on  premises  which  the 
Anglican  divines  regarded  as  heterodox,  arrived,  like  the  Anglican  divines, 
at  the  conclusion  that  no  excess  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  prince  can 
Justify  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  subject.  No  libel  on  the  govern- 
ment had  ever  been  traced  to  a  Quaker.  In  no  conspiracy  against  the  gov- 
ernment had  a  Quaker  been  implicated.  The  society  had  not  joined  in  the 
clamor  for  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  and  had  solemnly  condemned  the  Rj-e-house 
Plot  as  a  hellish  design,  and  a  work  of  the  devil.  Indeed,  the  Friends  then 
took  very  little  part  in  civil  contentions ;  for  they  were  not,  as  now,  congre- 
gated in  large  towns,  but  were  generally  engaged  in  agriculture,  a  pursuit  from 
which  they  have  been  gradually  driven  by  the  vexations  consequent  on  their 
strange  scruple  about  paying  tithe.  They  were,  therefore,  far  removed  fi*om 
the  scene  of  political  strife.  They  also,  even  in  domestic  privacy,  avoided,  on 
principle,  all  political  conversation ;  for  such  conversation  was,  in  their  opin- 
ion unfavorable  to  spirituality  of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  austere 
composure  of  their  deportment."    •     •    ♦ 

*'  It  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was  possible  to  grant  large  relief  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  to  the  Quaker  without  mitigating  the  suffering 
of  the  Puritan  sects.  A  law  which  was  then  in  force  imposed  severe 
penalties  on  every  person  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  when 
required  to  do  so.  This  law  did  not  affect  Presb}i;erians,  Independents,  or 
Baptists,  for  they  were  all  ready  to  call  God  to  witness  that  they  renounced 
all  spiritual  connection  with  foreign  prelates  and  potentates ;  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  would  not  swear  that  the  Pope  had  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  and 
the  Quaker  would  not  swear  to  anything.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  the 
Roman  Catholic  nor  the  Quaker  was  touched  by  the  Five  Mile  Act,  which, 
of  all  the  laws  in  the  statute-book,  was  perhaps  the  most  annojing  to  the 
Puritan  nonconformists."' 

Although  it  may  be  admitted  that  royal  favors  were  granted  with  some 
reference  to  public  interests,  yet  it  would  hardly  be  denied  that  those  interests 
were  too  often  seen  through  the  refracting  medium  of  favoritism  and  selfish- 
ness. The  fact  that  the  king  insisted  upon  a  name  that  was  complimentary 
to  the  father  of  Penn  indicated  a  gratified  mind,  and  that  the  arrangement 
was  qmte  in  accordance  with  his  majesty's  wishes.  This  supposition  is  more 
reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  Penn  was  equally  satisfied  in  surrendering 
BO  large  a  debt  for  a  questionable  property. 


>  Fox,  VreL^  Vol.  to,  p.  10.  >  Hist,  of  Eng.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  467-d. 
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lie  called  the  territoiy  his  country.  '^  After  many  waitings,  watchiiigs, 
Bolici tings  and  disputes  in  the  council,"  he  writes,  ^'  my  country  was  confirmed 
to  me  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  God  will  bless  and  make  It  the 
seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a  tender  care  of  the  government,  that  it  will 
be  well  laid  at  first." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1681,  he  issued  the  following  prodamation  to  his 
vassals  and  subjects  :^ 

^'  My  friends :  I  wish  you  all  happiness  here  and  hereafter.    These  are  to 


1  Pennsylyanla  included  the  principal  set-  to  eiyoy  the  same  priTileges,  as  the  inhafai- 

tlements  of  the  Swedes;  and  patents  for  tants  of  Pennsylrania.     Difficnlties  soon 

land  had  been  made  to  Dutch  and  English  after    i^rose    between  the  deputies  of  the 

by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  province  and  tliose  of  the  territories ;  and, 

afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  York.  after  Tarious  subordinate  arrangementSy  a 

To  perfect  his  territory  (1682),    Penn  final  separation  took  place  between  them, 

desired  to  possess  the  bay,  tlie  river,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietary,  in  1708. 

the  shore  of  the  Delaware  to  the  ocean.  Prom  that  period  down,  to  the  American 

The  territories,  or  three   lower   counties,  Reyolution,  the  territories  were  governed 

now  forming  the  State  of  Delaware,  were  by  a  separate  legislature  of  their  own,  pur- 

in  possession  of  tlie  Duke  of  York ;  and,  suant  to  the  liberty  reserved  to  tliem  by  a 

from  the  conquest  of  New  Netherlands,  had  clause  in  the  original  charter,  or  frame  of 

been  esteemed  an  appendage  to  his  prov-  government. 

ince.    His  claim,  arising  from  conquest  and        "  The    lower  counties,"  says  Bancroft, 

possession,  had  the  informal  assent  of  the  '^became  at  once  almost  an  independent 

king  and  the  privy  council,  and  had  extend-  democracy ;   for,   as  the  amthority  of  the 

ed  even  to  the  upper  Swedish  settlements,  proprietary^  was  one  of  sufferance  merely 

It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  duke  (1708),  and  was  often  brought  into  quet- 

a  release  of  his  claim  on  Pennsylvania;  tion,  the  executive  power  intrusted  to  the 

and,    after   much   negotiation,  the    lower  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  too  feeble 

province  was  granted  by  two  deeds  of  feoff-  to  limit  the  power  of  the  people.     Dela- 

ment.    From  the  forty-third  degree  of  lati-  ware  had  its  own  legislature,  its  own  tribu- 

tude  to  the  Atlantic,  the  western  and  south-  nals,  its  own  executive  offices,  and  virtually 

em  banks  of  Delaware  river  and  bay  were  enjoyed   an  absolute   self-government." — 

under  the  dominion  of  WilUam  Penn. —  Vol.  in,  p.  4A. 
Bancroft,  Yojl.  u,  pp.  368,  367.  The    proper    boundaries    between    the 

The  territories  were  divided  into  three  domains  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  William 

counties,  and  were  called  NewcajEitle,  Kent  P^nn  were  considered  before  the  committee 

and  Sussex,  and  at  this  time  were  inhabited  of  trade,  and  in  1685  the  present  limits  of 

principally  by  Dutch  and  Swedes.    In  1682,  Delaware   were    settled   by    compromise. 

with  the  consent  of  the  people,  an  act  of  This  decision  formed  the  basis  of  an  agree- 

union  with  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  ment  between  ib.e  respective  heirs  of  the 

was  passed,  and  an  act  of,  settlement  of  a  two   proprietaries  in  1732.    Three   years 

frame  of  government  in  a  General  Assem-  afterwards,  the  subject  became  a  question 

biy,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  coun-  in  chancery ;  in  1750  the  present  bounda- 

ties  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.    By  ries  were  decreed  by  Lord  Hardwicke.    Ten 

this  act  the  counties  were,  under  thci  mvQie  years  a^rwaids  they  were,  by  agreement, 

of  territories,  annexed  to  the  province,  and  more  accurately  defined;  and,  in  1761,  the 

were    to   be   represented  in  the    General  line, between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 

Assembly,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  towards  thc^  w^t  m^.Tun  l^  Vmoii  and 
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lett  yon  know  that  it  hath  pleased  God  in  his  providence  to  cast  j-ou  within 
mj  lott  and  care.  It  is  a  business  that^  though  I  never  undertook  before, 
jet  Grod  has  given  me  an  understanding  of  my  duty,  and  an  honest  minde  to 
doe  it  uprightly.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  at  your  chainge  and  the 
king's  choice  ;  for  you  are  now  fixt  at  the  mercy  of  no  govemour  that  comes 
to  make  his  fortune  great.  You  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  own 
makeing,  and  live  a  free,  and,  if  yon  will,  a  sober  and  industrious  People.  I 
shall  not  usurp  the  right  of  any,  or  oppress  his  person.  God  ha^  fhmisht 
me  with  a  better  resolution,  and  has  given  me  his  grace  to  keep  it.  In  short, 
whatever  sober  and  free  men  can  reasonably  desire,  for  the  security  and 
improvement  of  their  own  happiness,  I  shall  heartily  comply  with.  I 
beseech  God  to  direct  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  therein  prosper 
you  and  yotir  children  after  you.    I  am  your  true  friend.'* 

"  Such,'*  says  Bancroft,  "  were  the  pledges  of  the  Quaker  soVei'eign,  on 
assuming  the  government*  It  is  the  duty  of  history  to  state  that,  during 
his  long  reign,  these  pledges  were  redeemed." 

In  July,  1681,  the  proprietor  published  "certain  conditions,  or  conces- 
sionsy^  to  adventurers,'*plannedaform  of  government,  and  appointed  William 


Dixon.     (See  Bancroft^  Vol.  n,  p.  804.)  than  forty  feet  in  breadth  shall  be  first  laid 

Day  says  (Ilist.   ColL  p.   28),  *'tn  1767  out  and  declared  to  be  for  highways  before 

Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  the  Dividend  of  acres  be  laid  out  for  the 

distinguished  mathematicians  and  astrono-  purchaser  and  the  like  observation  to  be 

mers,  were  employed  to  run  the  line,  and  had  for  the  streets  ih  the  Towns  and  Cities, 

erect  stone  pillars  at  conspicuous  points."  that  there  may  be  conrenlent  roads  and 

Hence  the  so  famous  "  Hason  and  Dixon's  streets    preserved  not   to    be    encroached 

line."  upon  by  any  planter  or  builder  that  none 

may  build  irregularly  to  the  damage    of 

1  CsBTAiN  CoHDiTiONB,  OR  CoHCS88ioir8,  another.    In  this  custom  goverbs. 

Agreed  upon  hy   WtUiam  Penn^  Proprte-        Secondly.    That  the  land  in  the  Town  lie 

tary  and  Oovemor  of  the  Province  of  laid  out  together  after  the  proportion  of  ten 

PennMylvania^    and  those  who  a^e  ike  thousand  acres  of  the  whole  country,  tliat 

adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  same  is  two  hundred  acres,  if  the  place  will  bear 

province,  the  deventh  of  July,  one  thow  it :    However  that  the  proportion  be  by  lot 

sand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one.  and  entire  so  as  those  that  desire  to  be 

First.    That  so  soon  as  it  pleaseth  God  together,  especially  tho^e  that  are  by  the 

that  the  above  said  persons  arrive  there,  a  catalogue    laid  together,   may  be  so  laid 

quantity  of  hind  or  Ground  plat  shall  be  laid  together  both  in  the  Town  and  Country. 

oat  for  a  large  Town  or  City  in  the  most  con-         Thirdly.    That  when  the  country   lots 

venient  plate  upon  the  River  for  health  and  are  laid    out,   every  purchaser   from  one 

navigation ;  and  every  purchaser  and  adven-  thousand  to  Ten  thousand  acres  or  more, 

turer  shall  by  lot  have  so  much  land  therein  not   to    have    above  One  thousand  acres 

aswill  answer  to  the  proportion  which  he  hath  together,  unless  in  three  years  they  plant  a 

bought  or  taken  up  upon  rent,  But  it  is  to  be  family   upon    every    thousand  acres ;  but 

noted  that  the  surveyors  shall  consider  what  that  all  such    as    purchase    together,    lie 

Roads  or  Highways  will  be  necessary  to  the  together ;  and  if  as  many  as  comply  with 

Cities,  Towns,  or  through  the  lands.    Great  this  Condition,  that  the  whole  be  laid  out 

roads  from  City  to  City  not  to  contain  less  together. 
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Markham,  a  relative,  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  emigrants.    Three  ships  were  freighted,  and  a  considerable  number. 


Fourthly.    That  where  any  number  of  ExgkOdy.    AndfortheenoouTagementof 

purchasers,  more  or  less,  whose  number  of  such  as  are  ingenious,  and  willing  to  search 

acres  amount  to  Fire  or  ten  thousand  acres,  out  Gk>ld  and  silver  mines  in  this  proTince, 

desire  to  sit  together  in  a  lot  or  Township,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  they  have  libertj  to 

they    shall  hare   their    lot   or   Township  bore  and  dig  in  any  man's  property,  fuUy 

cast  together,  in  such  places  as  have  con-  paying   the    damage  done,  and  in  case  a 

Tenient  Harbors  or  navigable  riyers  attend-  Discorery  should  be  made,  that  the  discor- 

ing  it,  if  such  can  be  found,  and  in  case  any  erer  hare  one  Fifth,  the  owner  of  the  soil 

one  or  more  Purchasers  plant  not  according  (if  not  the  Discorerer)  a  Tenth  part,  Uie 

to    agreement,    in  tliis  concession  to  the  Governor  Two  fifths,  and  tlie  rest  to  the 

prejudice  of  others  of  the  same  Township  public  Treasury,  saving  to  the  king  the 

upon  complaint  thereof,  made  to  the  Gover-  share  reserved  by  patent, 

nor  or  his  deputy,  with  assistance  they  may  Ninthly.    In    every   hundred    thoaaand 

award  (if  they  see  cause)  that  the  complain-  acres,  the  Governor  and  Proprietary  by  lot 

ing   purchaser   may,    paying   the    survey  reserveth  Ten  to  himself,  which  shall  lie 

money,  and  purchase  money,  and  Interest  but  in  one  place. 

thereof,  be  entitled,  inroUed  and  lawfully  Tetiihly.    That  every  man  shall  be  bound 

invested  in  the  lands  so  not  seated.  to  plant  or  man  so  much  of  his  share  of 

Fifthly.    That  the  proportion  of  lands  Land    as    shall  be  set  out  and  surveyed 

that  shall  be  laid  out  in  the  first  great  Town  within  three  years  after  it  is  so  set  out  and 

or  City,  for  every  purchaser,  shall  be,  after  surveyed,  or  else  it  shall  be  lawful  for  new 

the  proportion  of  ten  acres,  for  every  Five  comers  to  be  settled  thereupon,  paying  to 

hundred  acres  purchased,  if  the  place  will  them  their  survey  money,  and  they  go  up 

allow  it.  higher  for  their  shares. 

Sixthly.    That  notwithstanding  there  be  Eleventhly.    There  shall  be  no  buying 

no  mention  made  in  the  several  Deeds  made  and  selling,  be  it  with  an  Indian,  or  one 

to  the  purchasers,  yet  the  said  William  among  another  of  any  Goods  to  be  exported 

Penn    does    accord  and  declare,  that  all  but  what   shall    be   performed   in    public 

Kivers,  Rivulets,  Woods  and  Underwoods,  market,  when  such  place  shall  be  set  apart 

Waters,    Watercourses,    Quarries,    Mines  or  erected,  where  they  shall  pass  the  public 

and  Minerals,  (except  mines  Royal,)  shall  Stamp  or  Mark.    If  bad  ware  and  prized  as 

be  freely  and  fully  eigoyed  and  wholly  by  good,  or  deceitful  in  proportion  or  weight, 

the  purchasers  into  whose  lot  they  fall.  to  forfeit  the  value  as  if  good,  and  full 

Seventhly.    That  for  every  Fifty  acres  weight  and  proportion  to  the  public  Treas- 

that  shall  be  allotted  to  a  servant,  at  the  uiy  of  the  Province,  whether  it  be  the  mer- 

end  of  liis  service,  his  Quitrent  shall  be  two  chandise    of  the    Indian    or    that  of  the 

shillings    per  annum,   and  the  master  or  Planters. 

owner  of  the  Servant,  when  he  shall  take  Twelfthly.    And  forasmuch  as  it  is  usual 

up    the    other   Fifty   acres,   his   Quitrent  with  the  planters  to  over-reach  the  poor 

shall  be  Four  shillings  by  the  year,  or  if  the  natives  of  the  Country  in  Trade,  by  Goods 

master  of  the  servant,   (by  reason  in  the  not  being  good  of  the  kind,  or  debased  with 

Indentures  he  is  so  obliged  to  do,)  allot  out  mixtures,    with   which   they  are  sensibly 

to  the  Servant  Fiffy  acres  in  his  own  Divis-  aggrieved,   it  is  agreed,  whatever  is  sold 

ion,  the  said  master  shall  have  on  demand  to  the  Indians,   in  consideration  of  their 

allotted  him  fh>m  the  Governor,  the  One  furs,  shall  be  sold  in  the  market  place,  and 

hundred    acres,   at   the  chief  rent  of  Six  there  suffer  the  test,  whether  good  or  bsd ; 

shillings  per  annum.  if  good  to  pass ;  if  not  good,  not  to  be  sold 
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mostly  Qaakers,  accompanied  Markbam  to  America.  An  association,^  was 
formed  at  London  and  Bristol, — the  "  Free  Society  of  Traders," — who 
purchased  lands,  with  distinct  views  to  agriculture,  manufactories,  and  for 
carrying  on  the  lumber  trade  and  whale  fisheries. 

Penn  himself  did  not  leave  England  till  August  30,  1682.  He  sailed  in 
the  ship  Welcome,  accompanied  by  near  a  hundred  persons ;  and  after  a  long 
and  tiying  passive,  ^'  rendered  gloomy  by  frequent  death,"  arrived  at  New- 
castle on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1682. 


for  good,  that  the  nativea  may  not  be  almaed  people   may   be   compelled   to  avoid  tlie 

nor  provoked.  occasions  of  much  strife  between  Planters. 

Thirteenihly,    That  no  man  shall  by  any  EighieenUdy,      That   in     clearing     the 

ways  or  means,  in  word  or  deed,  affront  or  ground,  care  be  taken  to  leave  One  acre  of 

wnmg  any  Indian,  but  he  shall  incur  the  trees  for  every  five   acres    cleared,  es^ 

same  penalty  of  the  Law,  as  if  he  had  com-  cially  to  preserve  oak  and  mulberries,  for 

mitted  it  against  his  fellow-planters ;  and  if  silk  and  shilling. 

sny  Indian  shall  abuse,  in  Word  or  Deed,  NinetetfUhly,    That  all  sliip  masters  shall 

any  planter  of  this  province,  that  he  shall  give  an  account  of  their  Countries,  Names, 

not  be  his  own  Judge  upon  the  Indian,  but  Ships,  Owners,  Freights  and  Passengers,  to 

he  shall  make  his  complaint  to  the  Gover-  an  officer  .to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 

nor  of  the  province,  or  his  Lieutenant  or  which  shall  be  registered  within  Two  days 

Deputy,  or  some  inferior  magistrate  near  after  their  arrival ;  and  if  they  shall  refuse 

him,  who  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  to  do  that  then  none  presume  to  trade 

take  care  with  the  king  of  the  said  Indian,  with  them,  upon  forfeiture  thereof;  and  that 

flisi  all  reasonable  Satlefaction  be  made  to  such  masters  be  looked  upon  as  having  an 

the  said  injured  planter.  evil  intention  to  the  province. 

Fourtetnthly,    That  all  differences  be-  TwetUteihJy,    That  no  person  leave  the 

tween  the  Planters  and  the  natires,  shall  Province  without  publication  being  made 

slso  be  ended  by  Twelye  men,  that  is,  by  thereof  in  the  nurket  place.  Three  weeks 

Six  planters  and  Six  natives,  that  so  we  may  before,  and  a  certificate  from  some  Justice 

liye  friendly  together  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  of  the  peace,   of  his  clearness  with    his 

preTenting  all  occasions  of  Heart  burnings  neighbors  and  those  he  has  dealt  witlial,  so 

snd  mischiefl  far  as  such  an  assurance  can  be  attained  and 

FifUenikly,    That  the  Indians  shall  have  giren :  and  if  any  master  of  a  ship  shall 

Hberty  to  do  all  things  relating  to  Improve-  contrary  hereunto  receive,  and  carry  away 

ment  of  their  Ground,  and  proyiding  sustc-  any  person  that  hatii  not  given  that  public 

nance  for  the  families,   that   any  of  the  notice,  the  said  master  shall  be  liable  to  all 

planters  shall  ezOoy.  debts  owing  by  the  said  person,  to  secretly 

SiaUeewGdy,    That  the  laws  as  to  Slan-  transported    from    the    province.     Lastly, 

ders,    Drunkenness,    Swearing,     Cursing,  that  these  are  to  be  added  to  or  corrected  by 

Pride  in  apparel.  Trespasses,  Distresses,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  here- 

Beplevins,  Weights  and  measures,  shall  be  unto  subscribed. 

the  same  as  in  England,  till  altered  by  law  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

hi  fills  province.  WILLIAM  PENN,  and  others. 

SeventeeaiKly.    That  all  shall  mark  their 

hogs,  sheep  and  other  cattle,  and  what  are  .  ^  Penn  was  opposed  to  monopolies.     In 

not  marked  within  three  months  after  it  is  1681  he  was  ofi*ered,    by    a   company  of 

m  their  possession,  be  it  young  or  old,  it  traders,  six  thousand  pounds  and  an  annual 

shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Governor,  that  so  revenue  for  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  traffic 
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^^  The  news  spread  rapidly,"  saj's  Bancroft,  ^^  that  the  Quaker  king  was 
at  Newcastle ;  and,  on  the  day  after  his  landing,  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
Swedes,  and  Dutch,  aiid  English,  who  had  gathered  round  the  court-house 
his  deeds  of  feoflfment  were  produced.  The  Duke  of  York's  agent  surren- 
dered the  territory  by  the  solemn  delivery  of  earth  and  water,  and  Penn, 
invested  with  supreme  and  undefined  power  in  Delaware,  addressed  liie 
assembled  multitude  on  government,  recommended  sobriety  and  peace,  and 
pledged  himself  to  grant  libert}'^  of  conscience  and  civil  fireedom."  * 

But,  as  the  colony  increased  in  numbers,  new  principles  of  action  were 
developed.  ^'  After  the  predominance  in  England  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, by  the  devolution  of  1688,  the  Quakers  were  no  longer  compelled  to 
go  to  America  to  avoid  persecution ;  while  a  new  set  of  men,  bent  more  upon 
making  their  fortunes  than  upon  the  defence  or  promotion  of  high  religious 
principle,  were  induced  to  emigrate.  These  were  either  of  the  Church  of 
ftigland  or  Presbyterians  fi*om  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  were  not  averse 
to  bearing  arms.  The  adventurous  traders  of  New  England,  too,  trained  in 
the  school  of  Puritan  republicanism,  were  also  coming  to  seek  their  gains  in 
the  genial  climate  of  the  south.  Among  these  was  the  boy  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  new  master-spirit  of  Pennsylvania,  who  arrived  in  October,  1723. 
The  Mennonists,  or  German  Baptists,— «  sect  which  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ple of  non-resistance, — ^persecuted  in  Europe,  and  driven  from  one  country 
to  another,  sought  the  toleration  of  Penn's  colony,  and  emigrated  between  the 
3-ears  1G98  and  1717, — many,  in  the  latter  year,  settling  in  Lancaster, 
Berks,  and  the  upper  part  of  Chester  county.  The  Dunkards,  also  a  non- 
resistant  sect,  began  to  emigrate  about  the  3'ear  1718,  and  subsequently 
established  a  sort  of  monastery  and  convent  at  Ephrata,  In  Lancaster  county. 
The  Lutheran  Grermans,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  averse  to  fighting 
when  occasion  required  it,  began  now  to  emigrate  in  great  numbers,  settling 
principally  in  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties.  Amid  this  great  diversity  of 
races,  languages,  sectarian  and  political  prejudices,  were  early  planted  the 
seeds  of  strife  that  agitated  the  province  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
terminated  only  in  the  American  Revolution."  * 

In  respect  to  the  subject  of  government,  Penn  considered  man  as  the  dep- 
uty of  his  Maker,  not  only  qualified  by  skill  and  capacity  for  so  great  a 
charge  and  trust,  but  religiously  bound  to  be  honest,  and  to  do  Justice. 
With  him,  government  was  made  a  part  of  his  religion,  and  he  recognized 


between   the  Delaware    and  the  Bnsqne-  people,  that  an  example  tad  a  standard  ma^ 

hanna.    His  answer  was  prompt  and  noble,  be  set  up  to  the  nations ;  "  an  J  he  adds  to  s 

**  I  will  not  abuse  the  love  of  God,*'  said  friend,  *'  There  may  be  room  there,  thou^ 

he,  **nor  act  unworthy  of  his  proridence,  not   here,  for  the   Holy   EzperimenU'*-- 

by  defiling  what  came  to  me  clean.     No !  Buneroftf  Vol.  ti,  p.  866. 

let  the  Ix)rd  guide  me  by  his  wisdom,  to  ^  Vol.  ii,  p.  880. 

honor  his  name  and  serve  his  truth  and  *  Day's  Hist.  Coll.,  p.  880. 
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ill  its  institution  and  end  divine  Control.  He  stadied  the  subject  with  an 
evident  desire  to  frame  a  system  that  should  meet  the  numerous  contingencies 
incident  to  the  nature  of  man.  Goodness  was  pronounced  the  safest  basis, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  the  safesrt  policy.  He  attempted  to  solve  the 
great  problem  as  to  the  best  form  of  government,  by  admitting  the  roost 
important  element  which  is  peculiar  to  one  and  common  to  all,  and  stated  a 
condition  which  was  self-evident,  but  which  failed  to  explain  itself  in  its 
forced  connection.^  He  dearly  saw  in  Democracy  the  true  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, but  he  sought  to  reduce  those  principles  to  practice  by  monarchial 
means.**  Instead  of  viewing  the  form  of  government  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  he  preferred  .to  show  that  the  success  of  government 
depended  upon  the  goodness  of  man,  without  reference  to  ibrm.  In  some 
degree  this  was  true.  But,  in  premising  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  peo- 
ple -should  be  a  party  to  the  laws,  he  omitted  to  estimate  their  necessary 
Bhare  of  power  in  such  a  position.  People  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  nom- 
inal position,  which  admits  of  their  agency,  in  the  theory,  but  denies  it  in  prac- 
tice. In  adopting  the  property  power  of  control,  he  decided  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  Interest,  but  not  of  principle,  in  relation  to  rights.  He  doubtless 
was  governed  by  liberal,  and  it  may  have  been  by  magnanimous  motives ; 
but  such  motives  require  to  be  limited  by  considerations  of  a  prudential 
nature,  to  say  nothing  of  their  inapplicability  to  questions  of  a  public  pol- 
icy.' Individual  interest  may  sometimes  run  parallel  to  public  interest ;  but 
to  rely  upon  a  permanent  parallelism  between  two  interests  so  dissimilar  in 
their  nature,  would  seem  to  imply  either  a  want  of  Judgment  or  the  want 


1  See  8d  division  of  his  Prefiuie,  p.  224,  Pennsylyania  and  Delaware,  and  West  New 
qaoted  in  this  chapter.  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Ishind,  and  in  some  meas- 

2  The  Quaker  proprietaries  in  England  ure  North  Carolina,  were  Quaker  states. — 
declared  for  Democracy,  hat  not  with  revo-  lb.  Vol.  n,  p.  402.  '*  Bat  for  the  hereditary 
lationary  motiyes  against  monarchy.  Their  office  of  proprietary,  Pennsylvania  had 
langnagc  to  the  few  who  had  emigrated  (in  been  a  representative  democracy."— Vol. 
1676)  is  thus  quoted  by  Bancroft :  "  The  ii,  p.  880.  It  might  be  added,  perhaps  with 
coxcEssioxs  are  such  as  Friends  approve  equal  truth,  that  vfith  a  hereditary  proprie* 
of.  We  lay  a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  tary  a  representative  democracy  would  be 
anderstand  their  liberties  as  Christians  and  impossible. 

is  men,  that  they  may  not  be  brought  into  s  «  That  Penn  was  superior  to  avarice,  was 

bondage,  but  by  their  own  consent ;  for  we  clear  from  his  lavish  expenditures  to  relieve 

patTHBpowEBiKTHBPBOPLB."    The char-  the  imprisoned;   that  he  had  risen  above 

ter  and  ftmdaniental  laws  of  West  New  Jer-  ambition,  appeared  from  his  preference  of 

>ej  were  perfected  and  publislied  March  8,  the  despised  Quakers  to  the  career  of  high 

1677.    '*They  are  written  with  almost  as  advancement  in  the  court  of  Charles  II. 

much  method  as  our  present  constitutions.  But  he  loved  to  do  good ;  and  could  pai- 

and  recognize  the  principle  of  democratic  sionate  philanthropy  resign  absolute  power, 

equality  as  unconditionally  and  universally  apparentiy  so  favorable  to  the  exercise  of 

astheQuakersocietyitoelf.~VoL.  n,p.  857.  vast  beaevolenoe?    *I  purpose,'  said  he» 
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of  knowledge.  To  sa}-  that  Fenn  was  either  ignorant,  or  deficient  in  powers 
of  discernment,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  woald  be  an 
act  of  great  injustice  to  his  memory.^  He  was  a  close  student  of  history, 
and  a  skilful  logician.  He  manifested  even  a  solicitude  to  avail  himself  of 
all  the  aids  which  God  had  given  him,  in  his  own  powers  and  consciousness, 
and  to  leom  from  the  experiments  of  men  and  nations  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cessfhl  endeavor.  But  he  started  with  an  error,  and  this  error  produced  its 
natural  fruit.  Tares  had  been  sown  with  the  wheat,  and  why  should  the 
reaper  look  forward  to  an  unmixed  crop?  The  liberality  of  his  administrar 
tion  could  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  principles  of  his  frame  of  governibent,  as 
to  propert}*^ ;  his  concessions  to  freedom  could  not  change  the  source  of  power 
as  to  sovereignty ;  and  he  lived  to  realize  the  difference  always  to  be  found 
existing  between  resolution  and  practice  in  the  individual,  and  between  democ- 
racy and  feudalism  in  society.'  He  had  failed  to  understand  the  mission  of 
feudalism,  and  to  discover  that  society  was  in  advance  of  those  necessities 
which  gave  it  birth.  Sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  people ;  and,  so  far  frx>m 
gaining  their  consent  to  have  it  otherwise  lodged  by  liberal  measures,  it  will 
appear  obvious,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  liberal  measures  which 
concede  equal  rights,  and  provide  for  the  impartial  execution  of  justice,  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  more  and  more  for  the  realization  of  those  blessings 
which  can  spring  only  from  democratic  institutions.  It  is  not  enough 
for  man,  however  good,  to  make  promises  to  the  people ;  for,  if  the  people 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  to  be  trusted,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  even  the  right  of  making  promises  alone  belongs  to 
them,  and  not  to  him. 

But,  when  Penn  has  explained  his  own  views  on  government,  it  may  seem 
like  presumption  not  to  introduce  them  without  preliminary  remarks.    The 


'  for  the  matters  of  liberty,  I  piirpote  that  country  and  in  Ireland.    He  had  visited 

which  is  extraordinary,  to  leave  myself  and  France,  Holland,  and  Germany.    He  had 

successors  no  power  of  doeing  mischief, —  lived    in    America,    then   reputed  a  new 

tliat  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the  quarter  of  the  globe.    He   had  surveyed, 

good  of  a  whole  country.*" — lb.,  Vol.  u,  therefore,    men    under    different  tongues, 

p*  36G.  colors,    climates,  manners,  religions,  and 

In  liis  great  devotion  to  the  tuner  light,  governments.      He    had    tasted   both   the 

he  expressed  more  confidence  in  principles  sweet  and  bitter  fruits  of  prosperity  and 

than   fears    of    failure    in   practice.    His  adversity.— See  Clarkson,  Vol.  ii,  p.  88. 

spiritual  freedom  was  endangered  by  his  >  «  The  relations  of  Penn  to  his  colony," 

proprietary    interests.    The    greater  good  says    Bancroft,    **were  two-fold;   he  was 

was  left  subordinate  to  the  inferior  agent.  their  sovereign,  and  he  was  the  owner  of 

^  When  Penn  published  his  book,  entitled  the  unappropriated  domain. " — ^Vol.  hi,  p. 

'*  8&me  Fruits  of  Solitude,  in  Refleetion$  42.     And  further,  '*  Divesting  himself  and 

and  Maxims  relating  to  the   Conduct  of  his  successors  of  all  power  to  injure,  he  had 

Ifuman  Life"  he  had  seen  much  of  the  founded  a  Democracy.    By  the  necessi^ 

world.      lie   had   travelled   in    his    own  of  the  case  he  rcmidned  its  feudal  sover- 
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following  is  the  langaage  of  the  '*  Preface  to  the  Frame  of  GrOYemment" 
which  he  prepared  for  the  *^  Province  of  Pennsj-lvania : " 

*^  When  the  great  and  vise  God  had  made  the  world,  of  all  his  creatures 
it  pleased  him  to  choose  man  his  deputy  to  rule  it ;  and,  to  fit  him  for  so 
great  a  charge  and  trust,  he  did  not  onl}'  qualify  him  with  skill  and  power, 
but  with  integrity  to  use  them  justly.  This  native  goodness  was  equally  hi:i 
honor  and  his  happiness ;  and,  whilst  he  stood  here,  all  went  well.  There 
was  no  need  of  coercive  or  compulsive  means.  The  precept  of  divine  love 
and  truth  in  his  bosom  was  the  guide  and  keeper  of  his  innocenc}*.  But 
lust  prevailing  against  duty,  made  a  lamentable  breach  upon  it ;  and  the 
law  that  before  had  no  power  over  him,  took  place  upon  him  and  his  disobe- 
dient posterity,  that  such  as  would  not  live  conformable  to  the  hoi}'  law 
within  should  fall  under  the  reproof  and  correction  of  the  just  law  without, 
in  a  judicial  administration. 

"  This  the  apostle  teaches  in  divers  of  his  epistles.  The  law  (says  he) 
was  added  because  of  transgression.  In  another  place,  knowing  that  the 
law  was  not  made  for  the  righteous  man,  but  for  the  disobedient  and 
ungodly,  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane,  for  murderers,  for  whore- 
mongers, for  them  that  defile  themselves  with  mankind,  and  for  men-stealers, 
for  liars,  for  peijured  persons,  &c.  But  this  is  not  all ;  he  opens  and  car- 
ries the  matter  of  government  a  little  further :  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God.  The  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  Grod.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God ;  for  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil. 
Wilt  thou,  then,  not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  Do  that  Which  is  good,  and 
thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for 
conscience*  sake. 

^^This  settles  the  divine  right  of  government  beyond  exception,  and  that 
for  two  ends.  First,  to  terrify  evil  doers ;  secondly,  to  cherish  those  that  do 
well, — which  gives  government  a  life  beyond  corruption,  and  makes  it  as 
durable  in  the  world  as  good  men  shall  be.  So  that  government  seems  to 
me  a  part  of  religion  itself, — a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end.  For, 
if  it  does  not  directly  remove  the  cause,  it  crushes  the  effects  of  evil,  and  is 
as  such  (though  a  lower  yet)  an  emanation  of  the  same  divine  power  that 
is  both  author  and  object  of  pure  religion, — the  difference  lying  here,  that 
the  one  is  more  free  and  mental,  the  other  more  corporal  and  compulsive^  in 


eign;  for  it  was  only  m  rach  that  he  covld  remove  the  incontistency."— Vol.  m,  pp. 

lure  granted  or  could  maintain  the  charter  43,  44.    But  "  the  necessity  of  the  case  " 

of  colonial  liberties.     His  resignation  would  does  not  alter  the  principle,  and  to  speak  of 

Iiare  been  a  surrender  of  the  colony  to  the  "  inconsistency  "  is  to  admit  the  discoyery 

crown.    But  time  and  the  people  would  of  error. 
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its  operations.  But  that  is  only  to  evil-doers  ;  government  itself  being  oth- 
erwise as  capable  of  kindness,  goodness,  and  charit}-,  as  a  mol^e  private  soci- 
ety. They  weakly  err  that  think  there  is  no  other  use  of  government  thkn 
correction,  which  is  the  coarsest  part  of  it.  Daily  experience  tells  us  that 
the  core  and  regulation  of  jh&nj  other  affairs  more  soft  and  daily  necessary 
make  up  much  the  greatest  part  of  government ;  and  which  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  peopling  of  the  world,  had  Adam  never  fell,  and  will  continue 
among  men  on  earth  under  the  highest  attainments  they  ma^f  arrive  at^  by 
the  coming  of  the  blessed  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  Thus  much 
of  government  in  general,  as  to  its  rise  and  ehd. 

^'  For  particular  frames  and  models,  it  will  become  hv6  io  ^ay  little ;  and^ 
comparatively,  I  will  say  nothing.  Mj^  reasons  ate :  first,  that  the  age  is 
too  nice  and  difficult  for  it,  there  being  nothing  the  wits  of  men  are  tnore 
busy  and  divided  upon.  'Tis  true,  the}'  seem  to  agree  in  the  end,  to  ynt^ 
happiness ;  but  in  the  means  they  diffe)*,  as  to  divine,  s6  to  this  human  felic- 
ity. And  the  cause  is  much  the  same ;  not  always  want  of  light  and  knowl- 
edge, but  want  o^  using  them  rightl}-.  Men  side  with  their  passions  against 
their  reason,  and  their  sinistet  interests  have  so  strong  a  bias  upon  their 
minds,  that  they  lean  to  them  against  the  good  of  the  things  thej'  know. 

^^  Secondly,  I  do  not  find  a  model  in  the  world  that  time,  place  and  som(^ 
singular  emergencies^  have  not  necessarily  altered  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  frame  a 
ci\al  government  that  shall  ^erve  all  places  alike* 

"  Thirdly,  I  know  What  is  sAid  by  the  seVetal  admirers  of  monfetrch}-,  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy,  trhich  are  the  rule  of  one,  a  fe\^,  and  man}',  and  are 
the  three  common  ideas  of  government^  When  men  discourse  on  that  subject* 
But  I  choose  to  solve  the  controversy  with  this  small  distinction,  and  it 
belongs  to  all  threes  Atiy  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (what^ 
ever  be  the  frame)  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those 
laws ;  and  more  than  this  is  t}Tanny,  oligarchy,  and  concision. 

"  But,  lastly,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  hardl}'  one  frame  of  government 
in  the  world  so  ill-designetl  b}'  its  founders,  that,  in  good  hands,  would  not 
do  well  enough ;  and  story  tells  us,  the  best  in  ill  ones  can  do  nothing  that 
is  great  or  good.  Witness  the  Jewish  ahd  Roman  states*  Governments^ 
like  clocks,  go  froiti  the  motion  men  give  them  ;  and,  as  governments  are 
made  and  moved  b}*  men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too.  Wherefore  gov- 
ernments rather  depend  upon  men,  than  Inen  upon  govemmehts.  Let  men 
be  good,  and  the  government  cannot  be  bad ;  if  it  be  ill,  they  will  cure  it* 
But  if  men  be  bad,  let  the  government  be  never  so  good,  they  will  endeavor 
to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn. 

"  I  know  some  say,  let  u6  have  good  laws,  and  no  inatter  for  the  men  that 
execute  them.  But,  let  them  consider  that,  though  good  laws  do  well,  good 
men  do  better ;  for  good  laws  may  want  good  men,  and  be  aboliched  or 
invaded  by  ill  men ; — ^but  good  men  will  never  want  good  laws,  nor  suffer 
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in  ones.  Tis  true,  good  laws  have  Bome  awe  upon  ill  ministers ;  but  that 
is  where  they  have  not  iK>wer  to  escape  or  abolish  them,  and  the  people  are 
generally  wise  and  good.  But  a  loose  and  depraved  people  (which  is  to  the 
question)  love  laws  and  an  administration  like  themselves.  That,  therefore, 
which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,— qui^lities  that,  l>ecauBe  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritances, 
'roust  be  earefiilly  propagated  by  a  virtuous  edjucation  of  youth,  for  which 
after  ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of  founders  and  the  suo- 
cessive  magistracy,  than  to  their  parents,  for  their  private  patrimonies. 

^  These  considerations  of  the  weight  of  government,  and  the  nice  and 
Tsnous  opinions  about  it,  made  it  uneasy  to  me  to  think  of  publishing  the 
ensuing  frame  and  conditional  laws,^  foreseeing  both  the  censures  they  will 
meet  with  from  men  of  differing  humors  and  engagements,  and  the  occasion 
they  may  give  of  discourse  beyond  my  design. 


1  ^fm  Pbaxs.  ^®  patent,  consist  of  tiie  GoTemor  and 

freemen  of  the  said  proTince,  in  fonn  of 

TO   ALL    PEOPLB    to    whom    ^ese  a  Prorincial  Council  and  General  Assembly, 

]^ents  shall  come.     WHEKEAS  King  l;y  whom  all  laws  shall  be  made,  officers 

Charles  the  Second,  by  his  letters  patents,  chosen,  and  public  affkirs  transacted,  as  is 

under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for  the  hereafter  respectiyely  declared.    That  is  to 

consideration  therein  mentioned,  hath  been  say, 

gradonsly  pleased  to  give  and  grant  unto  Second,  ^  That  the  freemen  of  tiie  said 

me,  WUliam  Penn  (by  the  name  of  William  proTince  shall,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  tlie 

Penn,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of   Sir  William  twelfth  month  which  shall  be  in  this  present 

Penn,    deceased}^    and  to  mj  heirs    and  year,  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  and 

assigns  forerer,  all  that  tract  of  land  or  two,  meet  and  assemble  in  some  fit  place,  of 

proTince,  called  Pennsylrania,  in  America,  which  timely  notice  shall  be  beforehl^ld 

with  dirers   grea^  powers,  preheminenccs,  gircn,  by  the  goremor  or  his  deputy,  and 

royalties,    jurisdictions,    and    authorities,  then  and  there  shall  choose  out  of  them- 

necefsary  for  the  well-being  and  gorerment  selrcs  seventy-two  persons  of  most  note 

tiiereof :    NOW  KNOW  YE  that  for  the  for  their  wisdom,  virtue  and  ability,  who 

Yel}-being   and   goremment  of  the    said  shall  meet  on  the  tenth  of  the  first  month 

prpTince,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  all  next  ensuing,  and  always  be  caUed  an  act 

fte  freemen  and  planters  that  may  be  thera-  as   the   ProTindal   Council   of  the    said 

ifk  concerned^  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  proTince. 

sforemendoD^d,  I  thf9  said  William  Penn  Third,    JhtA  at  the  first  choice  of  tuch 

hare  declared,  granted,  and  confirmed,  and  Prorincial  Council,   one-third  part  of  the 

hj:  these  present^  for  me,  my  heirs  and  said  Prorincial  Coundl  shaU  be  chosen  to 

usigns,    do    declare,    grant   and   confirm  serre  for  three  years  next  ensuing;  one- 

uito  aU  the  fireemen,  planters  and  adven-  third  part  for  two  years  then  next  ensuing, 

tqrers,  at,   in  and  to  the  said  prorince,  and  one  third  part  for  one  year  then  next 

theie  liberties,,  franchises,  and  properties,  following  such  election,  and  no  longer;  and 

to  be  held^  enjoyed'  and  kept  by  the  free-  that  the  said  third  part  shaU  go  out  accord- 

nen,  planters  a|id  inhaUtants  of  the  said  ingly.    And  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 

j^Tince  of  P^nnsylrania,  forever.  twelfth  month  as  aforesaid,  yearly  forerer 

Istprmis.     That  the  goremment  of  this  afterward,  the  fk«emen  of  the  said  prorince 

proTince  shall,  according  to  the  powers  of  shall  in  like  manner  meet  and  assemble 
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"  But  next  to  the  power  of  necessity  (which  is  a  solicitor  that  will  take 
no  denial)  this  induced  me  to  a  compliance,  that  we  have  (with  reverence  to 
Grod,  and  good  conscience  to  men)  to  the  best  of  our  skill  contrived  and 


together,  and  then  choose  twenty-four  per-  Seventh.    That  the  GoTemor  and  Prorin- 

sons,  being  one-tliird  of  the  said  number,  cial  Council  shall  prepare  and  propose  to 

to  serre  in  Prorincial  Council  for   three  the  General  Assemblj  hereafter  mentioned 

years.    It  being  intended,  that  one-third  all  bills  which  they  shall  at  any  time  think 

part    of    the    whole    Proyincial    Council  fit  to  be  passed  into  laws  within  the  said 

(always  consisting  and  to  consist  of  seyenty-  proyince;    which  bills  shall  be  published 

two  persons,  as  aforesaid)  falling  off  yearly,  and  affixed  to  the  most  noted  places  in  the 

it  shall  be  yearly  supplied  by  such  new  inhabited  parts  thereof  thirty  days  before 

yearly  elections,  as  aforesaid ;  and  that  no  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 

one  person  shall  continue  therein  longer  than  order  to  the  passing  tliem  into  laws,   or 

three  years :  and  in  case  any  member  shall  rejecting  of  them,  as  the  (general  Assem- 

decease  before  the  last  election  during  his  bly  shall  see  me^ 

time,  that  then,  at  the  next  election  ensuing  Eighth,    That  the  Goyemor  and  Proyin- 

his  decease,  another  shall  be  chosen  to  sup-  cial  Council  shall  take  care  that  all  laws, 

ply  his  place  for  the  remaining  time  he  was  statutes  and  ordinances,  which  shall  at  any 

to  haye  senred,  and  no  longer.  time  be  made  within  the  said  proyince,  be 

Fourth.    That  after  the  first  seyen  years,  duly  and  diUigently  executed, 

eyery  one  of  the  said  third  parts  that  goeth  Ninth,    That  the  Goyemor  and  Proyin- 

yearly    off  shall  be    uncapable  of  being  cial  Council  shall  at  all  times  haye  the  care 

chosen  again  for  one  whole  year  following;  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  proyince,  and 

that  so  all  may  be  fitted  for  goyemment,  that  nothing  be  by  any  person  attempted  to 

and  haye  experience  and  care  and  burden  the  subyersion  of  this  frame  of  goyem- 

of  it.  ment. 

Fifth.  That  the  Proyincial  Council,  in  Tenth.  That  the  Goyemor  and  Proyin- 
all  cases  of  matters  of  moment,  as  their  cial  Council  shall  at  all  times  settle  and 
arguing  upon  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws,  order  the  situation  of  all  cities,  ports  and 
erecting  courts  of  justice,  giying  judgment  market  towns,  in  eyery  county,  modelling 
upon  criminals  impeached,  and  choice  of  therein  all  public  buildings,  streets  and 
officers,  in  such  manner  as  is  herein  after  market-places,  and  shall  appoint  all  nec- 
menttoned,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  essaiy  roads  and  highways  in  the  proyince. 
whole  Proyincial  Council  shall  make  a  Eleventh.  That  the  Goyemor  and  Pro- 
quorum  ;  and  that  the  consent  and  appro-  vindal  Council  shall  at  all  times  haye 
bation  of  two-thirds  of  such  quorum  shall  power  to  inspect  the  management  of  the 
be  had  in  all  such  cases  and  matters  of  public  treasury,  and  punish  those  who  shall 
moment.  And,  moreoyer,  that  in  all  cases  conyert  any  part  thereof  to  any  other  use 
and  matters  of  lesser  moment  twenty-four  than  what  hath  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
members  of  the  said  Proyincial  Council  Goyemor,  Proyindal  Council  and  General 
shall  make  a  quorum,  the  majority  of  which  Assembly. 

twenty-four  shall  and  may  always  deter-  Twelfth.  That  the  Goyemor  and  Pro- 
mine  in  such  cases  and  causes  of  lesser  yindal  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all 
moment.  public  schools,  and  encourage  and  reward 

Sixth.    That  in  this  Proyincial  Council  the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable 

the  goyemor  or  his  deputy  shall  or  may  inyentions,  in  the  said  proyince. 

always  preside,  and  haye  a  treble  yoice;  Thirteenth.    That,  for  the  better  man- 

and   the    said    Proyincial    Council    shall  agement  of  the  powers  and  trust  aforesaid, 

always    continue,    and   sit   upon  its  own  the  Proyincial  Council  shall  from  time  to 

adjournments  and  committees.  time  diyide  itself  into  four  distinct    and 
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composed  the  FRAME  and  LAWS  of  this  government,  to  the  great  end  of 
all  government,  namely,  to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and 
to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power,  that  they  may  be  free  by 


proper  commitfisei,  for  the  more  easy  ad-        Fourteenth,    And  to  the  end  that  all  laws 
mininration  of  the  affairs  of  the  prorince,    prepared  by  the  Qoremor  and  Proyincial 
which   diyides    the   seventy-two  into  four    Council  aforesaid  may  jei  hare  the  more 
eighteens,   every  one  of  which  eighteens    Aill    concurrence   of  the  freemen  of  the 
shall  consist  of  six  out  of  each  of  the  three    province,  it  is  declared,  granted,  and  con- 
orders  or  yearly  elections,  each  of  which    firmed,  that  at  the  time  and  place  or  places 
shall  hare  a  distinct  portion  of  business,  as    for  the  choice  of  a  Prorincial  Council  as 
followeth :  first,  a  committee  of  plantations,    aforesaid,  the  said  freemen    shall  yearly 
to  situate  and  settle  cities,  ports,  market-    choose  members  to  serve  in  General  Assem- 
towns  and  highways,  and  to  hear  and  decide    bly  as  their  representatires,  not  exceeding 
all  suits  and  controTersies  relating  to  plan-    two    hundred   persons,  who    shall  yearly 
tations.     Secondly,  a  committee  of  justice    meet  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
and  safety,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  prov-    month,  which   shall  be  in  the  year   one 
ince,  and  punish  the  maladministration  of    thousand    six   hundred    eighty  and   three 
those  who  subvert  justice  to  the  prejudice    fbllowing,  in  the  capital,  town,  or  city  of 
of  the  public  or  private  interest     Thirdly,    the  said  province,  where  during  eight  days 
a  committee  of  trade  and  treasury,  who    the  several   members   may   freely  confer 
shall   regulate    all   trade    and    commerce    with  one  anotfier ;  and  if  any  of  them  see 
according  to  law,  encourage  manuiacture    meet,  with  a  conmuttee  of  the  Provincial 
and  country  growth,  and  defray  the  public    Council  (consisting  of  three  out  of  each 
charge  of  the  province.    And  fourthly,  a    of  the    four  committees   aforesaid,   being 
committee  of  manners,  education,  and  arts,    twelve  in  all)  which  shall  be  at  that  time 
that  all  wicked  and  scandalous  living  may    purposely  iq»pointed  to  receive  from  any  of 
be  prevented,  and  that  youth  may  be  sue-    them  proposals  for  the  alteration  or  amend- 
cessively  trained  up  in  virtue  and  useAil    ment  of  any  of  the  said  proposed  and  pro- 
knowledge  and  arts :   the  quorum  of  each    mulgated  bills :  and  on  the  ninth  day  from 
of  which  committees  being  six,  that  is,  two    their  so  meeting,  the  said  General  Assem- 
ont  of  each  of  the  three  orders  or  yearly    bly,  after  reading  over  the  proposed  bills  by 
elections  as  aforesaid,  making  a  constant  and    the  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  the 
BtancQng  council  of  twenty-four,  which  will    occasion  and  motives  for  them  being  opened 
hare  the  power  of  the  Provincial  Council,    by  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  shall  give 
being  the  quorum  of  it,  in  all  cases  not    their  affirmative  or  negative,  which  to  them 
excepted  in  the  fifth  article;   and  in  the    seemeth  best,  in  such  manner  as  hereinafter 
said  committees  and  standing  Council  of    is  expressed.    But  not  less  than  two-thirds 
the  province,  the  governor  or  his  deputy    shall  make  a  quorum  in  the  passing  of  laws 
shall  or  may  preside  as  aforesaid ;   and  in    and  choice  of  such  officers  as  are  by  tbem 
the  absence  of  the  governor  or  his  deputy,    to  be  chosen. 

if  no  one  is  by  either  of  them  appointed,  JPifteefUh,  That  the  laws  so  prepared 
the  said  committees  or  Council  shall  appoint  and  proposed  as  aforesaid,  that  are  assented 
a  president  for  that  time,  and  not  otherwise ;  to  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be 
and  what  shall  be  resolved  at  such  commit-  enrolled  as  laws  of  the  province,  with  tliis 
tees  shall  be  reported  to  the  said  Council  of  style :  ^y  ike  Governor ,  with  the  aseeni 
the  province,  and  shall  be  by  them  resolved  cmd  approbation  of  the  freemen  %n  Provin- 
sad  confirmed  before  the  same  shall  be  put  eicA  OouneH  and  Oeneral  Assembly. 
in  execution ;  and  that  these  respective  Sixteenth.  That  for  the  better  establish- 
oommittees  shall  not  sit  at  one  and  the  same  ment  of  the  government  and  laws  of  tills 
tone,  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  province,  and  to  the  end  there  may  be  an 
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their  just  obedience,  and  the  magistrates  honorable  fbr  their  just  administra- 
tion :  for  liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedience  without  lib- 
erty is  slavery.    To  cacry  this  evenness  is  partly  owing  to  the  constitution, 


imiversal  tatislftctioii  in  the  Ujing  of  the  ent  condition  of  the  proyince  requires  some 

fundamentals  thereof,  the  QeiienL  Assem-  immediate  settlement,  and  admits  not  of  so 

bly  shall  or  may  for  ^e  first  year  consist  of  quick  a  revolutioa  of  officers ;  and  to  the 

all  the  freemen  of  and  in  the  said  prorince,  end  the  said  proTinoe  may  with  all  cooTen- 

and  ever  after  it  shall  be  yearly  chosen,  as  lent  speed  be  well  ordered  and  settled,  I 

aforesaid;   which  number  of  two  hundred  William  Penn  do  therefore  think  fit  to  nomi- 

shall   be   enlarged   aa   the  countiy  shall  nate  and  appoint  such,  persons  for  judges, 

increase  in  people,  so  as  it  do  npt  exceed  treasurers,  maaters>  of  the  rolls,  sheriffs, 

five  hundred  at  any  time :  thfli  ai^poiaiment  justices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners,  as  axe 

and  proportioning  of  which*  a»  atsoc  the  most  filly  qualified: for  those  employments; 

Uying  and  methodizing  ofi  the  ohoicft  of  ip  whom  I  shall  make  and  grant  comniis- 

tiie  FroYincial  Council  and  QeneialfA^aen-  sions.  for  the  said  offices  respectiyely,   to 

bly  in  fiiture  times,  most  equaUy  to  the  hold  to  ihom  to.  iKham  the  same  slmll  be 

diyisions   of  the    hundreds  and  oonnties,  granted  for  so  long  a  time  as  every  such 

which  the  country  shall  hereafter  be  divided  person  shall  behwire  himself  in  the  office  or 

into,  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Provin-  place  to  him  respectively  granted,  and  no 

cial  Council  to  propose^  and  the  General  longer.    And   upon   the    decease    or  dis- 

Assembly  to  reaolve.  -  placing   of  any  of  the   said  officers,  the 

Seventeenth.    That  the  GtoTemoc  and  the  succeeding,  officer  or  officers  shall  be  chosen 

Provincial  Council  shall  erects  from  time  to  as  aforesaid* 

time,  standing  courts  of  justice  in  such        Nineteen^,    That  the  General  Assembly 

places  and  number  aa  they  shall  judge  coo-  shall  continue  so  long  as  may  be  needful  to 

venient  for  the  good  government  of  the  said  impeach   criminals    fit   to    be    there    im- 

province.     And  that  tiie  Provincial  Council  peached ;  to  pass  bills  into  laws,  that  they 

8hall,on  the  thlrteentb  day.  of  the  first  month  shall  think,  fit  to  pass  into  laws,  and  till 

yearly,  elect  and  present  to  the  governor  or  such  time  as  the  Governor  and  Provincial 

his  deputy  a  double  number  of  persons  to  Council  shall  declare  that  they  have  notlung 

serve  forjudges,  treasurers,  nuMteiSiOfrelU,  further   to    propose    unto  them  for  their 

within  the  said  province  fi>r  the  year  next  assent  and  sj^pcobation ;   sad  that  declara- 

ensuing ;  and  the  freeman  of  the  said  prov-  tion  shall    be    a   dismisa  to  the  General 

ince  in  the  county  courts,  when  they  shall  Assembly    fbr   that-  time,  which  General 

he-  erected,  and  till  then  in.  the  (General  Assembly  shall  be  notwithstanding  capable 

Assembly,  shall,  on  the  three  and  tnwntieth  of  assembling  together,  upon  the  summons 

day  of  the  second  month,  yeaii^,  elect  and  of  the    Provincial    Council,   at  any  time 

present  to  the  governor  or  his  deputy  a  during  that  year,  if  the  said  Provincial 

double    number   of  persons  to  serire  for  Council  see  occasion  for  their  so  assem- 

sherifi^,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners,  hUng. 

for  the  year  next  ensuing ;  out  of  whicdi        Tweniiethn    That   all   the   elections   of 

respective  elections  snd  presentments  Urn  members  or  r^iresentatiyea  of  the  people, 

governor  or  his  deputy  shall  nominate  and  to  serve  in  Provinoial  Council  and  General 

commissionate  the  proper  number  for  each  Assembly,  and. all  questiona  to  be  deter- 

office  the  third  day  after  the  said  juresent-  minated  by  both  or  eitber.  of  them,  that 

ments ;  or  else  the  first  named  in  such  pret-  relate  to  passing  of  bills  into  laws,  to  tlie 

sentment  for  each  office  shall  stand  and  choice  of  <^loers>.  tO;  impeachments  made 

serve  for  that  office  the  year  ensuing.  by  the  General  Assembly)  and  judgment  of 

JBighteenth,    But  forasmuch  as  the  pres-  criminals  upon  such  impeachments  by  the 
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and  partly  to  the  magistracy :  where  either  of  these  fail,  government  will 
be  salject  to  conyulsions ;  but  where  both  are  wanting,  it  must  be  totally 


FroTincial  CooBcil,  and  to  all  other  casei  firmed,  and  do  hereby  solemnly  declare^ 

hy  them  reipectiyelj  judged  of  importance,  grant  and  confirm,  that  neitlicr  I,  my  heirs 

thaU  be  resolred  and  determined  by  the  nor  assigns,  shall  procure  or  do  any  thing 

ballot;    and,  unless  on  sudden  and  indis-  or   things    whereby   the    liberties  in  this 

pensable  occasions,  no  business  in  Provin-  charter  contained  and  expressed  shaU  be 

dsl  Council,  or  its  respective  committees,  infringed  or  broken ;   and  if  anything  bo 

•hall  be  finally  determined  the  same  day  procured  by  any  person  or  persons  con- 

that  it  is  moTed.  trary  to  these  premises,  it  shall  be  held  of 

Twtniy-frtt,    That  at  all  times,  when  no  force  or  effect     In  witness  whereof,  I 

sod  so  often  as  it  shall  happen,  that  the  the    said   William   Penn    hare  unto  this 

GoTemor  shall  or  may  be  an  infant,  under  present  charter  of  liberties  set  my  hand  and 

the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  no  broad  seal,  this  fire  and  twentieth  day  of 

guardians  or  commissioners  are  appointed  the  second  month,  vulgarly  called  April,  in 

in  writing  by  the  father  of  the  said  infant,  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six 

or  that  such  guardians  or  commissioners  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
shall  be  deceased ;  that  during  such  minor-  William  PEinr. 

ity,  the  ProTindal  Council  shall,  fh>m  time 

to  time,  as  they  shall  see  meet,  constitute  laws  agbbxd  upon  nr  bnoland. 

snd  appoint  guardians  or  commissioners, 

not  exceeding  three;  one  of  which  three  Firtt,  That  the  charter  of  liberties, 
•hall  preside  as  deputy  and  chief  guardian,  declared,  granted  and  confirmed,  the  five 
during  such  minority,  and  shall  hare  and  and  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month, 
execute,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  two,  caUed  April,  1682,  before  divers  witnesses, 
all  the  power  of  a  governor,  in  all  the  by  William  Penn,  Qovemor  and  Chief  Pro- 
public  afiairs  and  concerns  of  the  said  prietary  of  Pennsylvania,  to  aU  the  freemen 
province.  and  planters  of  the  said  province,  is  hereby 

Twetiiy^seeond.    That   as  often  as  any  declared  and  approved,  and  shall  be  for- 

day  of  the  month,  mehtioned  in  any  article  ever  held  for  fundamental,  in  the  govern- 

ofthischarter,  shall  £sU  upon  the  first  day  of  ment  thereof,  according  to  the  limitations 

the  week,  commonly  called  the  Lord's  day,  mentioned  in  the  said  charter, 
the  business  appointed  for  that  day  shall  be        Second.    That  every  inhabitant  in  the 

deferred  till  next  day,  unless  in  case  of  said  province,  that  is  or  shall  be  a  purchaser 

emergency.  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  upwards, 

Twtwty^ikvrd.    That   no   act,    law,    or  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  every  person  who 

ordinance  whatsoever,  shall  at   any  time  shall  have  paid  his  passage,  and  taken  up 

hereafter  be  made  or  done,  by  the  governor  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  one  penny  an 

of  this  province,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  by  acre,  and  have  cultivated  ten  acres  thereof, 

the  freemen  in  the  F^vincial  Council  or  the  and  every  person  that  hath  been  a  servant 

Genersl   Assembly,   to    alter,   change,  or  or  bondsman,  and  is  flree  by  his  service, 

cUminish  the  form  or  effect  of  this  charter,  that  shall  have  taken  up  his  fifty  acres  of 

or  soy  part  or  clause  thereof,  without  the  land,  and  cultivated  twenty  thereof,  and 

consent  of  the    governor,    his    heirs    or  every  inhabitant,  artificer,  or  other  resi- 

anigns,  and  six  parts  of  seven  of  the  said  dent  in  the  said  province,  that  pays  scot 

freemen  in  Provincial  Council  and  General  and  lot  to  the  government,  shall  be  deemed 

Assembly.  and  accounted  a  f^eman  of  the  said  prov- 

And  LaaUy,  That  I  the  said  William  ince ;  and  every  such  person  shall  and  may 
Penn,  for  myself,  my  heirs  and  assigns,  be  capable  of  electing  or  being  elected  rep- 
have  solenmly  declared,  granted  and  con-  resentatives  of  the   people   in  Provincial 

17 
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fiubverted :  then  where  both  meet,  the  government  is  like  to  endure.  Which 
I  humbly  pray  and  hope  God  will  please  to  make  the  lot  of  this  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Amen.'' 


Council  or  General  Assembly  in  the  said  solemnly  declare  in  court  tibat  he  belierea 

proTince.  in  his  conscience  his  cause  is  just. 

Third.  That  all  elections  of  members  Seventh,  That  all  pleadings,  processes 
or  representatives  of  the  people  and  free-  and  records  in  courts,  shall  be  short,  and  in 
men  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  English,  and  in  an  ordinary  and  plain  char- 
serve  in  Provincial  Council  or  General  acter,  that  they  may  be  understood,  and 
Assembly,  to  be  held  within  the  said  prov-  justice  speedily  administered, 
ince,  shall  be  free  and  voluntary :  and  that  Eighth,  That  all  trials  shaH  be  by 
the  elector  that  shall  receive  any  reward  or  twelve  men,  and  as  near  as  may  be,  peers 
gift,  in  meat,  drink,  moneys  or  otherwise,  or  equals,  and  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  elect;  and  such  men  without  just  exception.  In  cases  of 
person  as  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  give,  life,  there  shall  be  first  twenty-four  retunied 
promise,  or  bestow  any  such  reward  as  by  the  sheriff  for  a  grand  inquest,  of  whom 
aforesaid,  to  be  elected,  shall  forfeit  his  twelve  at  least  shall  find  the  complaint  to  be 
election,  and  be  thereby  incapable  to  serve  true ;  and  then  the  twelve  men,  or  peers,  to 
as  aforesaid.  And  the  Provincial  Council  be  likewise  returned  by  the  sheriiT,  shall 
and  General  Assembly  shall  be  the  sole  '  have  the  final  judgment  But  reasonable 
judges  of  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  challenges  shall  be  always  admitted  against 
the  elections  of  their  own  respective  the  said  twelve  men,  or  any  of  them, 
members.  NirUh.    That  all  fees  in  all  cases  shall 

Fourth,    That  no  money  or  goods  shall  be  moderate,  and  settled  by  the  Provindsf 

be  raised  upon  or  paid  by  any  of  the  people  Council    and    General  Assembly,   and  be 

of  this  province,  by  way  of  a  public  tax,  hung   up  in  a  table  in  every  respective 

custom  or  contribution,  but  by  a  law  for  court ;  and  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of 

that  purpose  made ;   and  whosoever  shall  taking  more  shall  pay  two-fold,  and  be  dis- 

levy,  collect  or  pay  any  money  or  goods  missed   his    employment,    one    moiety  of 

contrary  tiiereimto,  shall  be  held  a  public  which  shall  go  to  the  party  wronged, 

enemy  to  the  province,  and  a  betrayer  of  Tenth,    That  all  prisons  shall  be  work- 

the  liberties  of  tiie  people  thereof.  houses  for  felons,  vagrants,  and  loose  and 

Fifth,    That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  idle   persons ;    whereof^   one    shall  be  in 

justice    shall   neither  be  sold,  denied  or  every  county, 

delayed.  Eleventh,    That  all  priaoners  shall  be 

SixOi.    That  in  an  courts  all  persons  of  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  unless  for 

all  persuasions  may  freely  appear  in  their  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evident, 

own   way,    and   according   to   their  own  or  the  presumption  great, 

manner,   and  there  personally  plead  their  Twelfth,    That   aU  persona  wrongfiiily 

own  cause  themselves,   or,  if  unable,  by  imprisoned  or  prosecuted  at  law  shall  have 

their  friends.    And  the  first  process  shall  double   damages  against  the  informer  or 

be  the  exhibition  of  the  complaint  in  court,  prosecutor. 

fourteen  days  before  the  trial ;  and,  that  the  Thirteenth,    That  all  prisons  shall  be 

party  complained  against  may  be  fitted  for  free,  as  to  fees,  food,  and  lodging, 

the  same,  he  or  she  shall  be  summoned  no  Fourteenth,    That  all  hands  and  goods 

less  than  ten  days  before,  and  a  copy  of  the  shaU  be  liable  to  pay  debts,  except  where 

complaint  delivered  him  or  her,  at  his  or  there  Is  legal  issue,  and  then  all  tiie  goods 

her  dwelling-house.    But  before  the  com-  and  one-third  of  the  land  only, 

plaint  of  any  person  be  received,  he  shall  Fifteenth.    Thai  all  wills  and  writingi 
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To  understand  clearly  the  opinions  of  Penn  in  regard  to  gOTemment,  it 
Ifl  requisite  that  we  should  have  distinct  views  of  his  character.    What  were 


attested  by  two  witneMes,  shall  he  of  the  Twenty^JirML    That  all  defkcen  or  cor- 

same  force  aa  to  lands  as  other  conyeyancesy  raptors  of  charters,  gifts,  grants,   bonds, 

being  legally  proved   withm   forty   days,  bills,  wills,  contracts  and  conveyances,  or 

either  within  or  without  the  said  province.  that  shall  deface  or  ialsiiy  any  enrolment 

Sixieenih.     That  seven  years*  quiet  pot-  registry  or  record,  within  this  province, 

session  shaU  give  an  nnquestionable  right,  shall  make  double  satisfaction  for  the  same ; 

except  in  cases  of  infants,  lunatics,  married  half  whereof  shall  go  to  the  party  wronged, 

women,  or  penons  beyond  the  seas.  and  they  shall  be  dismissed  of  all  places  of 

Sevenieertik,    That     all    briberies    and  trust,  and  be  publicly  disgraced  as  &lse 

extortions    whateoever    shall   be  severely  men. 

ponished.  Twenty-^seeond,    That  there  shall  be  a 

SighteetUh,    That    all   fines    shall   be  register  fbr  births,  marnages,  burials,  wills, 

moderate,  and  aaving  men's  eonteaements,  and  letters  of  administration,  distinct  from 

merchandise  or  wvinage.  the  other  registry. 

Ifhuteenih,    That  all  marriages  (not  for-  Tuenty-ihtrd,    That   there    shall  be  a 

bidden  by  the  law  of  God,  as  to  nearness  of  register  for  all  servants,  where  their  names, 

blood  and  afBnStf  by  marriage)  shall  be  time,  wages,  and  days  of  payment,  shall  be 

encouraged;  but  the  parents  or  guardians  registered. 

shall  be  flrst  consulted,  and  the  marriage  Twtnty-foufik,    That    all     lands     and 

shall  be  published  befbre  it  be  solemnixod ;  goods  of  felons  shall  be  liable  to  make  satis* 

and  it  shall  be  solemnized  by  taking  one  faction   to    the   party  wronged  twice  the 

ano&er  as  husband  and  wife,  before  credi-  value  ?  and,  for  want  of  lands  or  goods,  the 

ble  witnesses,  and  a  certificate  of  the  whole,  felons  shall  be  bondmen  to  work  in  the  com- 

under  the  hands  of  parties  and  witnesses,  mon  prison  or  work-house,  or  otherwise, 

shall  be  brought  to  the  proper  register  of  till  the  party  injured  be  satisfied, 

that  county,  and  shall  be  registered  in  his  Twenty-fifth,    That  the  estates  of  capi- 

office.  tal  offenders,  as  traitors  and  murderers, 

Twentieth,    And,  to  prevent  firands  and  shaU  go  one-third  to  the  next  kin  to  the 

vexatious  suits  within  the  said  province,  sufferer,  and  the  remainder  to  the  next  of 

that  all  charters,  gifts,  grants,  and  convey-  kin  to  the  criminal. 

ances  of  land  (except  leases  for  a  year  or  Twenty-Mixih.  That  idt  witnesses,  com^ 
under),  and  all  bills,  bonds  and  spedalties,  ing  or  called  to  testify  their  knowledge  in 
have  five  pounds,  and  not  under  three  or  to  any  matter  or  thing  in  any  court,  or 
months,  made  in  the  said  province,  shall  be  befbre  any  lawfhl  authority  within  the  said 
enrolled  or  registered  in  the  public  enrol-  province,  shall  there  give  or  deliver  in  their 
nent  office  of  the  said  province  within  the  evidence  or  testimony,  by  solemnly  prom- 
space  of  two  months  next  after  the  making  ising  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
thereof,  else  to  be  void  in  law.  And  all  and  nothing  but  tiie  truth,  to  the  matter  or 
deeds,  grants,  and  conveyances  of  land  thing  in  question.  And  in  case  any  person 
(except  as  aforesaid),  within  the  said  so  called  to  evidence  shall  be  convicted  of 
province,  and  made  out  of  the  said  prov-  wilfhl  falsehood,  such  person  shall  suffer  and 
ince,  shall  be  enrolled  or  registered  as  undergo  such  damage  or  penalty  as  the  per- 
afuresaid,  within  six  months  next  after  the  son  or  persons  against  whom  he  or  she  bore 
makmg  thereof,  and  settling  and  constitu-  false  witness  did  or  should  undergo ;  and 
ting  an  enrolment  oflice  or  registry  within  shall  also  make  satisflaction  to  the  party 
the  said  province,  else  to  be  void  in  law  wronged,  and  be  publicly  exposed  as  a  fiilse 
against  all  persons  whatsoever.  witness,  never  to  be  credited  In  any  court,  or 
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his  motiyes,  and  in  ^hat  way  did  he  endeavor  to  accomplish  his  ends  ?  The 
opinions  of  an  individual  are  usually  self-explanatory,  and  their  meaning  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  terms  employed  by  their  author  to  express 
them.  They  may  have  been  uttered  with  holy  or  ignoble  motives,  with 
benevolent  or  evil  purposes,  with  a  lofty  or  a  grovelling  spirit,  and  yet  be 
read  and  understood  alike  by  all.  A  good  man  may  commit  errors, — a  bad 
man  may  speak  the  truth.  A  wise  man  may  have  his  follies, — a  foolish  one 
his  wit.    In  these  cases  opinion  is  either  at  war  with  character,  or  character, 


before  any  magistrate,  in  the  said  prorince.  in  case  of  death  of  any  sndi  factor  or  cov- 

Tweniy-sevenih.  And  to  the  end  that  respondent,  the  committee  of  trade  shaii 
all  officers  chosen  to  serre  within  this  prov-  take  care  to  secure  so  much  of  the  deceased 
ince  maj  with  more  care  and  diligence  party's  estate  as  belongs  to  his  said  respect- 
answer  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  it   is  ire  employers. 

agreed  that  no  such  person  shall   eigoy        Thirty-fourik.     That    all     treasurers, 

more  than  one  public  office  at  one  time.  judges,  masters  of  the  rolls,  sheriffs,  jus- 

Twenty-eighth.    That  all  children  within  tices  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers  and 

this  province,  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  persons  whatsoeyer,   relating  to  courts  or 

shall  be  taught  some  usefhl  trade  or  skill,  trials  of  causes,  or  any  other  serrice  in  the 

to  the  end  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  government;  and  all  members  elected  to 

may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  serve  in  Provincial  Council  and  General 

become  poor,  may  not  want.  Assembly,  and  all  that  have  right  to  elect 

Twenty-ninih.    That   servants   be    not  such  members,  shall  be  such  as  profess  £uth 

kept  longer  than  their  time,  and  such  as  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  are  not  convicted  of 

are  carefhl  be  both  justly  and  kindly  used  ill  &me,  or  unsober  and  dishonest  couvers*- 

in  their  service,  and  put  in  fitting  equipage  tion,  and  that  are  of  one  and  twenty  years 

at   the    expiration   thereof,    according   to  of  age  at  least;  and  that  all  such,  so 'quail- 

custom.  fled,  shall  be  capable  of  the  said  several 

Thirtieth,  That  all  scandalous  and  employments  and  privileges  as  aforesaid, 
malicious  reporters,  backbiters,  dc&mers  Thiriy^fifth.  That  all  persons  living  in 
and  spreaders  of  false  news,  whether  this  province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
against  magistrates  or  private  persons,  shall  the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God,  to  be  the 
be  accordingly  severely  punished,  as  ene*  creator,  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  worid, 
mies  to  the  peace  and  concord  of  this  and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  con- 
province,  science  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil 

Thdrty-Jtrtt.    That,  for  the  encourage-  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or 

ment  of  tlie  planters  and  traders  in  this  projudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion  or 

province,    who    are   incorporated    into    a  practice  in  matters  of  iaith  and  worship, 

society,  the   patent   granted    to  them  by  nor  shall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to 

William  Penn,  governor  of  the  said  prov-  fluent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship, 

ince,  is  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed.  place  or  ministry,  whatever. 

Thirty-second,  m  m  m        Thirty-iixtk.    That    according   to    the 

*****  *  good  example  of  the  primitive  Christiana, 

*****  *  and  for  the  ease  of  the  creation,  eveiy  first 

*  *  *  *  *  *  day  of  the  week,  called  tiie  Lord's  day, 

Thirty-ihird,    That  all  fkctors  or  cor-  people  shall   abstain  fh>m  their  common 

respondents  in  the  said  province  wronging  daily  labor,  that  they  may  the  better  dispose 

tiieir  employers  sliall  make  satisfiM^tion,  and  themselves  to  worship  God  *^^ffffrdinc  to 

one-third  over,  to  their  said  employers :  and  their  understandings. 
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a  sobject,  bas  no  connection  with  the  matter  upon  which  an  opinion  has 
been  expressed.  Tnith  is  independent  of  intentions.  Character  is  inde- 
pendent of  science.  Science  is  independent  of  opinions.  These  general 
propositions,  like  all  others,  have  their  exceptions.  An  exception  is  to  be 
foond  in  Penn.  His  theories  of  gOTemment,  his  system  of  conduct,  and  his 
Tiews  of  public  policy,  were  all  characterized  by  his  individual  peculiarities. 
These  peculiarities  were  Innate.  In  order  to  understand  his  plans,  these 
must  be  studied ;  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  character,  his  motives  should 
be  understood  and  appreciated.^ 
The  complexity  of  his  public  position  rendered  him  alike  the  subject  of 


Thiri^MevemUL    Thai  mm  carelen   and  Mtigns,  and  six  parte  of  seren  of  the  free- 

compt  adminktration  of  justice  draws  the  men,  met  in  Proyindal  Council  and  General 

vnih  of  God   upon  magistrates,   so  the  Assembly. 

vfldaess  and  looseness  of  the  people  pro-  Fortieth,      That  all  other  matters  and 

Toke  the    indignation   of  God  against  a  things  not  herein  proTided  for,  which  shall 

eoontry :   therefore,  that  all  such  offences  and  may  concern  the  public  justice,  peace 

Sgsinst  God  as  swearing,  cursing,  lying,  or  safety  of  the  said  prorince;  and  the 

profsne  talking,  drunkenness,  drinking  of  raising  and  imposing  taxes,  customs,  duties, 

Aetltfas,    obeoene   words,  incest,   sodomy,  or  other  charges  whatsoerer,  shall  be  and 

Tspes,    whoredom,    fornication,  and  other  are  hereby  referred  to  the  order,  prudence 

vncleanness  (not  to  be  repeated) ;  all  treo^  and    determination  of  the    goyemor    and 

soot,  misprisions,  murders,  duels,  felonies^  freemen  In  Prorincial  Council  and  General 

sections,  maims,  fbrdble  entries,  and  other  Assembly,  to  be  held  from  time  to  time  in 

nolences,  to  the  persons  and  estates  of  the  the  said  province. 

inhalntants  within  this  province :  all  prizes.  Signed  and  sealed  by  the  goremor  and 

stage    plays,    cards,     dice.     May-games,  fk^eman  aforesaid,  the  fifth  day  of  the  third 

nnsqnes,  rerels,  boU-baltings,  eock-Sghi-  month,    called    May,    one    thousand    six 

ings,   bear-baitings    and   the    like,  which  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

excite  the   people   to   rudeness,  cruelty,  i  Penn   had  no  occasion  to  follow  the 

looseness  and  irreligion,  shall  be  respect-  custom  of  the  Oriental  monarchs,  who,  for 

irely  discouraged,  and  sererely  punished,  a  long  time,  were  in  the  habit  of  hiding 

teeording  to  the  appointment  of  the  gor-  themselTes  in  gardens  and  palaces,  to  avoid 

enor  and  freemen  in  Prorincial  Council  the  conversation  of  mankind,    that   they 

tad  Geneml  Assembly,  as  also  all  proceed-  miglit  be  known  to  their  subjects  only  by 

ingi  contrary  to  these  laws,  and  are  not  their  edicts.    The  reality  of  a  beautiftil 

hen  made  expressly  penal.  character  commends  an  opinion,  if  it  does 

Tkvrty»eigktk,    That   a  copy  of  these  not  sustain  it.    This  was  doubtless  the  view 

Isvt  shall  be  hung  up  in  Provincial  Council,  of  8ir  Matthew  Hale,  who,  for  a  long  time, 

snd  in  public  courts  of  justice ;  and  that  it  is  recorded,  concealed  the  consecration  of 

they  shaU  be  read  yeariy,  at  tbe  opening  of  himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion, 

^ery    Provincial    Council    and    General  lest,    by    some    flagitious    and    shamefVil 

Assembly,  and  courts  of  justice,  and  their  actions,  he  should  bring  piety  into  disgrace. 

SMent  shall  be  testiiled  by  their  standing  His  confidence  in  example  seems  to  have 

vp,  ifter  the  reading  thereof.  been  mastered  by  his  doubts  of  his  moral 

Thirty^niiUk.    That  there  shall  be  at  no  strength.     Ifilton,  in  a  letter  to  a  learned 

thneany  alteration  of  any  of  these  laws,  with-  stanger,  by  whom  he  had  been  visited,  with 

out  the  consent  of  the  governor,  his  heirs  or  great  reason  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
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suspicion,  complaint,  and  Jealousy.  He  was  a  Qaaker ;  but,  as  a  Christiao, 
lie  placed  himself  in  Mendly  relations  to  all  ^  who  opposed  his  sect,  or  viewed 
his  brethren  with  compassion  or  contempt.  He  had  the  confidence  of  Roy- 
alty,' Papacy,  and  Protestantism.  At  peace  with  all  from  principke,  he 
endeavored  to  serve  all  alike,  who  were  governed  by  considerations  of  policy. 
He  wished  to  be  loyal  to  the  king,  without  doing  injastiee  to  the  subject. 
He  desired  to  serve  the  humblest,  without  opposing  the  highest.  He  looked 
on  every  form  of  government  as  entitled  to  respect  for  what  it  professed  to 
be ;  and,  while  he  was  ever  ready  to  advise  with  all  who  approached  him, 
he  neither  clafaBed  the  right  to  denounce  what  he  oould  not  approve,  nor 
the  privilege  to  participate  in  measures  which  met  with  his  approbation. 
He  was  neutral  in  all  tilings,  except  in  his  relations  to  Deity.'  In  respect 
to  these  he  compromised  with  none. 

That  one  who  should  attempt  to  do  so  much,  and  assume  so  little,  should 
be  misapprehended  and  misrepresented,  is  in  accordance  with  all  human 
experience.  A  ^^  charity  thiCt  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things,''^  is  not  of  frequent  ocevrrence,  nor  is  it 
readily  understood.  To  be  at  the  same  time  a  companion  to  the  king,  an 
instrument  of  power  at  court,  a  firiend  to  the  people,  an  adviser  to  opponents, 


coDscioiinieM  of  behig  ibvnd  equal  to  his  shepherd  more  than  tlioaatlMrily  of  conegft 

own  character,  and  having  preserved,  in  a  and  the  wisdom  of  phUosopbera.    And  now, 

private  and  familiar  interview,  that  reputa*  being  in  the  meridiaa  ni  lifti,  bat  a  year 

tion   which  his  works  had   procured   lor  older  than  was  Locke,  when,  twelve  years 

him.— See  ZV.  Mwson'g  E$sajf*a,  Vol.  i,  before,  he  had  framed  a  eonstitation  in 

p.  ISd.  Carolina,  the  Quaker  legislator  was  come 

1  **  Possessing  an  extraordinary  greatness  to  the  New  Worid  to  lay  Hm  fonndatioB  of 

of  mind,"  says  Bancroft,  *'  vast  conceptions,  states."— Hist  U.  S.,  Vol.  u,  p.  376. 

remarkable  for  their  universality  and  pre-  ^  When  near  his  ead,  Admiral  Penn  sent 

cision,  and  'surpassing  in  speonlative  en-  one  of  his  ftiends  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to 

dowments,' — conversant    with    men,    and  desire  of  him,  as  a  death-bed  request,  that 

books,  and  governments,  with  various  Ian-  he  would  endeavor  to  protect  his  son  as  iu 

guages,  and  the  forms  of  political  combiaa-  .as  be  consistently  could,  and  to  ask  the  khig 

tions,  as  they  existed  in  England  and  France,  to  do  the  same.    Both   expressed  tliem- 

in  Holland  and  the  principalities  and  free  selves  as  his  sincere  friends,  promising  their 

cities  ofGermany,— he  yet  sought  the  source  in6uence   in   his   behalf    on    all  proper 

ofwisdominhisownsoul.  Humane b^  nature  occasioas. 

and  by  suffering,  fiuniliar  with  the  royal  fam*  >  Peter  the  Great  was  quite  curious  to 

ily,  intimate  with  Sunderland  and  Sidney,  know  why  the  Quakers  did  not  pay  respect 

acquainted  with  Bnssell,  Hali&x,  Shaftes-  to  great  persons,  when  in  their  presence,  by 

bury  and  Buckiagliam,  as  a  member  of  the  taking  off  their  hats ;    and  what  use  they 

Royal  Society,  the  peer  of  Newton,  and  the  could  be  in  any  kingdom,  seeing  they  would 

great  scholars  of  his  age,  he  valued  the  not  bear  arms  and  fight,*— Ciodboa,  You 

promptings  of  a  free  mind  more  than  the  i,  p.  6. 

nwards  of  the  learned,  and  reverenced  the  *  1  C!or.  IS :  7. 
single-minded  sincerity  of  the  Nottingham 
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a  pacificator  in  war,  a  firm  and  undeviating  opposer  of  war  in  seasons  of 
peace,  is  literally  to  honor  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  willing  to  be 
made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  bj*  all  means  save  some.^  No 
man  was  trul}'  more  independent, — but  few  more  meek  or  humble.  The 
world  was  only  honored  when  right,  though  never  deserted  when  wrong. 

To  defend  Fenn,  in  esttentOy  against  ^le  charges  and  insinuations  of  Chal- 
mers,' or  against  the  dubious  compliments  of  Macaulay,'  is  not  within  the 


1 1  Cot,  9 :  18 — 28.  fortone  of  being  able  to  cany  his  theories 

'  See  Annals,  pp.  640,  642,  646,  &c  into  practice  without  any  compromise,  and 

s  "  To  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning  yet  witliout  any  shock  to  existing  institu- 

kim,"  says  Macaulay,   *'  is  a  task  which  tions.    He  will  always  bo  mentioned  with 

nquhres  some  courage,  for  be  is  rather  a  honor  as  the  founder  of  a  ookmy  who  did 

mythical  than  a  historical  person.    Bival  not,  in  his  dealings  with  a  aayagc  people, 

nations  and  hostile  sects  have  agreed  in  abuse  the  strength  derived  from  civiliza- 

ctnonizing  him.    England  is  proud  of  his  tion ;  and  as  a  lawgiver,  who,  in  an  age  of 

name.    A  great  commonvrealth  beyond  the  persecution,  made  religious  liberty  the  cor- 

Atlantic  regards  him  with  a  reverence  simi-  ner^stone  of  a  polity.    But  hia  writings  and 

lar  to  that  which  tlie  Athenians  felt  for  his  life  Aunish  abundant  proolii  that  he  waa 

Theseus,  and  the  Homans    fi>r  Quirinus.  not  a  man  of  strong  sense.    He  had  no 

The  respectable  society  of  which  he  was  a  skill  in  reading  the  characters  of  others, 

member  honors  him  as  an  apostle.     By  His  confidence  in  persons  less  virtuous  than 

pious  men  cf  other  persuasions  he  is  gcnei^  himself  led  him  into  greal  errors  and  mis* 

slly  regarded  as  a  bri^  pattern  of  Chris-  fortunes.     Hia  eathwasm  ibr  one  great 

tisn  virtue.    Moaawhile  admirers  of  a  very  principle  sometimes  impelled  him  to  violate 

different   sort   have  sounded  his  praises,  other  great  principles  which  he  ought  to 

The  French  philosophers  of  tlic  eighteenth  have  held  sacred.     Nor  was  his  integrity 

centoiy  pardoned  what  they  regarded  as  his  altogether  proof  against  the  temptations  to 

superstitious  fancies,  in  consideration  for  which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splendid  and 

his  contempt  for  priests,  and  of  his  cos-  polite,  but  deeply-corrupted  society,  with 

mopolitan  benevolence,  impartially  extend-  which  he  now  mingled.     The  whole  court 

ed  lo  all  races    and  to  all  creeds.     His  was  in  a  ferment  with  intrigues  of  gallantry 

nsme    has    thus    become,  throughout  all  and  intrigues  of  ambition.    The  traffic  in 

ciYiIized  countries,  a  synonyme  for  probity  honors,  places  and  pardons,  was  incessant, 

and   philanthropy." — Maeaulay^    Vol.    i.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daiily 

^  2^-  seen  at  the  palace,  and  who  was  known  to 

'*  Kor  is  this  reputation,"  he  adds,  "  alto-  have  free  access  to  migesty,  should  be  frc- 

gether  unmerited.      Penn    was,    without  quently  importuned  to  use  his  influence  for 

doubt,  a  man  of  eminent  virtues.    He  had  purposes  which  a  rigid  morality  must  con- 

a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  a  fer-  demn.     The  integrity  of  Penn  had  stood 

vent  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  f^  firm  against  obloquy  and  persecution.    But 

mankind.    On  one  or  two  points  of  high  now,   attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female 

importance  he  had  notions  more  correct  blandishments,  by  the  insinuating  eloquence 

than  were  in  his  day  common,  even  among  and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diplomatists, 

men  of  enlarged  minds  *,   and,  as  the  pro-  and  courtiers,  his  resolution  began  to  give 

prietor  and  legislator  of  a  province,  wl^ch,  way.    Titles  and  phrases,  against  which  he 

l>ang  almost  uninhabited  when  it  came  into  bad  often  borne   his    testimony,   dropped 

his  possession,  adSbrded  a  clear  field  for  occasionally  firom  his  lips  and  his  pen.    It 

morsl  experiments,  he  had  the  rare  good  would  be  well  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
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province  of  the' present  work.^'It  is  but  just,  howevcr/that' their  views 
should  be  considered  and  understood  by  the  poUtical  student,  inasmuch  as 
the  subject  of  their  remarks  belongs  to  the  political  history  of  America. 
Chalmers  was  a  toiy ;  and  the  reader  of  his  allusions  to  Fenn  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  his  disposition  to  prepossess  others  in  respect  to  opinions 
which  he  had  the  assurance  to  hint,  without  showing  a  corresponding  ability 
cither  to  commend  or  to  prove. 

l^Iacaulay  endeavors  to  practise  a  courage  which  he  supplicates  as  neces- 
sary to  his  task ;  and  yet,  his  admissions  and  concessions  are  more  favorable 
to  Ponn  than  his  statements  and  conclusions  are  against  him.  Because  Penn 
could  not  succeed  in  all  cases  where  he  was  an  earnest  adviser  of  the  right, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  wrong  to  which 
he  gave  no  sanction.  He  filled  no  official  station,  and  was  only  one  of  many 
advisers  at  court ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  by  any  writer  that  he  assumed  to 
exert  more  than  his  share  of  influence.  At  no  time  the  originator  of  inlqui* 
tous  plans,  it  is  not  a  generous  spirit  that  would  render  him  accountable  for 
their  execution,  when  his  only  connection  with  their  authors  sprang  from 
the  high  and  commendable  motive  of  meliorating  evils  which  he  had  not  the 
power  to  prevent.  It  is  with  no  purpose  to  exempt  him  from  the  common 
lot  of  humanity,  the  liability  to  commit  errors,  that  a  high  position  is  claimed 
for  him  as  a  man  of  talents,  and  that  opinions  are  expressed  favorable  to 
his  undoubted  integrity.  Such  conclusions  are  warranted  by  the  facts  of 
history,  and  they  are  in  harmony  with  those  peculiar  manifestations  of  mind 
for  which  their  subject  became  so  distinguished.  But  an  instructive  defence 
of  Penn  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  letter  to  Popple.^    It  was  not  written  with 


nothing  worse  than  snch  compliAnces  with  reply,  in    pamphlet   pnblished  by  Heniy 
the  fashions  of  the  world.    Unhappily,  it  Longstreth,  Pliiladelphia. 
cannot  be  concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  ^  William  Popple  was  Secretary  to  the 
part  in  some  transactions  condemned  not  Lords    Commissioners    for  the   Affairs  of 
merely  by  the  rigid  code  of  the  society  to  Trade    and    Plantations.      The    following 
which  he  belonged,  but  by  the  general  sense  extracts   Arom   the   letter  of  Popple  will 
of  all  honest  men.    He  afterwards  solemnly  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  its  nature, 
protested  that  his  hands  were  pure  ft'om  These  extracts  are  made  from  the  corn- 
illicit  gain,  and   that   he   never  received  mencement  and  the  close  of  the  letter,  as 
any  gratuity   fh)m   those    whom   he   had  showing  the  wishes  of  the  writer,  the  other 
obliged,  though  he  might  easily,  while  his  portion  being  a  recital  of  various  specula- 
rafluence    at   court   lasted,  have  made  a  tions  and  charges  alluded  to  by  Penn  in  his 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.    To  reply.    The  letter  was  addressd  '*  to  the 
this  assertion  ftiU  credit  is  due.    But  bribes  Honorable  William  Pexk,  Esq.,  Proprietor 
may  be  offered  to  vanity  as  well  as  to  cupiditj;  and  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was 
cigoled  into  bearing  a  part  in  some  u^justi-  **  Hokorei>  Sib  : 

liable  transactions,  of  which  others  enjoyed  "  Though  the  friendship  with  which  you 

the  profits.** — Read  Macaulay,  and  Forster's  are  pleased  to  honor  me  doth  afford  me  sufft- 
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sny  caleolating  motivefl  in  regard  to  policy.  It  was  simply  an  offering  to 
friendship,  and  made  without  compromising  the  tme  dignity  of  principle. 
It  should  be  read  as  an  act  of  justice  to  its  author,  as  a  key  to  his  char- 
acter, and  as  a  document  fraught  with  instruction.  It  asserts  ^^  an  impar- 
tial liberty  of  conscience ;"  and,  if  his  requisitions  upon  humanity  are  deemed 
in  some  respects  incompatible  with  the  necessities  of  an  efScient  government, 
or  are  regarded  as  impracticable  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  will  not  be  denied 


dent  opportunities  of  diBConning  with  you  of  spirit  maj  sometimes  swell  to  a  reprorar 

ipon  any  subject,  yet  I  choose  rather  at  ble  excess.    To  be  steady  and  inunoraUe 

this  time  to  offer  unto  you  some  reflections  in  the  prosecution  of  wise  and  honest  reso- 

whicli  hsTe  occurred  to  my  thoughts  in  a  Intions,  by  all  honest  and  prudent  means, 

matter  of  no  common  importance.    The  is  indeed  a  duty  that  admits  of  no  ezcep- 

importanee  of  it  doth  primarily  and  directly  tion ;    but,    nevertheless,  it  ought  not  to 

respect  yourself  and  your  own  private  con-  hinder  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  be  also 

cenunents ;  but  it  also  consequently  and  due  care  taken  of  preserving  a  fair  reputa- 

efTectnally  regards  the  king,  his  govern-  tion.     '  A  good  name,'  says  the  wise  man, 

ment,  and  even  the  peace  and  settlement  of  '  is  better  than  precious  ointment.'    *    * 
this  whole  nation.    I  entreat  you,  there-        **  I  could  not  but  be  much  affected  to  see 

fore,  to  bear  with  me,  if  I  endeavor  in  thii  any  such  person  fall  innocently  and  unde- 

manner  to  give  somewhat  more  weight  unto  servedly  under  such  uigust  reproaches  as 

my  words  than  would  be  in  a  transient  dis-  you  have  done.    It  is  a  hard  case,  and  I 

course,  and  leave  them  with  you  as  a  sub-  think  no    man  that   has    any   bowels    of 

ject  that  requires  your  retired  considera-  humanity  can  reflect  upon  it  without  great 

tion.  relentings. 

"  You  are  not  ignorant  that  the  part  you        «<  Since,    therefore,    it   is  so,  and  that 
have  been  supposed  to  have  had  of  late  something  remains  yet  to  be  done — some- 
years  in  public  affairs,  though  without  either  thing  more  express,  and  especially  more 
the  title  or  honor  or  profit  of  any  public  public,  than  has  yet  been  done — for  your 
office,  and  that  especially  your  avowed  en-  vindication,  I  beg  of  you,  dear  sir,  by  aU 
deavors  to  introduce  amongus  a  general  and  the  tender  efllcacy  that  friendship,  either 
inyiolable  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  mine  or  that  of  your  friends  and  relations 
of  mere  religion,  have  occasioned  the  mis-  together,  can  have  upon  you ;   by  the  due 
ttkcB  of  some  men,  provoked  the  malice  of  legard  which  humanity,  and  even  Chris- 
others,  and  in  the  end  have  raised  against  tianity,  obliges  you  to  have  to  your  reputa- 
yon  a  multitude   of  enemies,   who  have  tion;  by  the  duty  you  owe  unto  the  king; 
miworthily  defamed  you  with  such  imputa-  hy  your  love  to  the  land  of  your  nativity, 
tions  as  I  am  sure  you  abhor.    This,   I  and  by  the  cause  of  universal  religion  and 
know,  you  have  been  sufllcientiy  informed  eternal  truth,  let  not  the  scandal  of  insin- 
L           of^  though  I  doubt  you  have  not  made  sulB-  cerity  that  I  have  hinted  at,  lie  any  longer 
cient  reflection  upon  it  upon  you,  but  let  the  sense  of  these  obli- 
"The  consciousness  of  your  own  innocence  gations  persuade  you  to  gratify  your  friends 
icems  to  me  to  have  given  you  too  great  a  and  relations,  and  to  serve  your  king,  your 
contempt  of  such  uiyust  and  ill-grounded  country  and  your  religion,  by  such  a  public 
slanders;  for,  however  glorious  it  is  and  vindication    of  your  honor  as  your  own 
reasonable  for  a  truly  virtuous  mind,  whose  prudence,  upon  these  suggestions,  will  now 
inward  peace  is  founded  upon  that  rock  of  show  you  to  be  most  necessary  and  most 
innocence,  to  despise  the  empty  noise  of  expedient" 
Vopolar  reproach,  yet  even  that  sublimity 
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that  he  affords  a  fihming  example  of  a  democratic  spirit,  wMdi,  if  not  always 
Qonnected  with  truth,  may  Bometimes  tend  to  alleviate  the  enls  of  error, 
without  adding  to  the  meaaa  of  its  perpetuation. 

On  receiving  thia  letter,  Penn  did  not  take  time  to  eoMuH  IHends,  to  study 
expediency,  nor  to  inquire  how  he  might  best  define  his  position  and  concil- 
iate public  opinion.  The  reply  was  immediately  written  and  sent  to  his 
worthy  friend. 

^^  It  is  now  above  twenty  years,"  says  he,  ^*  I  thank  God,  that  I  have 
not  been  very  solicitous  wliat  the  world  thought  of  me ;  for,  since  I  have 
had  the  knowledge  of  religion  from  a  principle  ^  in  myself,  the  first  and 
main  point  with  me  has  been  to  approve  myself  in  the  sight  of  God  through 
patience  and  well-doing,  so  that  the  world  has  not  had  weight  enough  with 
me  to  suffer  its  good  opinion  to  raise  me,  or  its  ill  opinion  to  deject  me* 
And  if  that  had  been  the  only  motive  or  consideration,  and  not  Uia  desire 
of  a  good  Mend  in  the  name  of  many  others,  I  had  been  as  silent  to  thy  letter 
as  I  used  to  be  to  the  idle  and  malicious  shams  of  the  times ;  but,  as  the 
laws  of  fHendship  are  sacred  with  those  that  value  that  relation,  so  I  confess 
this  to  be  a  principal  one  with  me,  not  to  deny  a  Mend  the  satisfaction  ha 
desires,  when  it  may  be  done  without  oSence  to  a  good  conscience." 

That  a  colony  founded  by  a  man  of  such  noble  views  and  sentiments,  so 
distinguished  for  his  charity  and  love  of  peace,  should  be  made  the  field  for 
perpetual  contests  in  regard  to  rights  and  interests,  is  a  curious,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  an  instructive  fact.  To  travel  through  its  history  is  denominated 
by  Franklin  ^^  a  disagreeable  journey."  It  acquired  for  itself  the  unenvia- 
ble reputation  of  being  the  most  unmanageable  colony  in  America.'    Its 


1  He  means  the  spirit  hi  man,  which  is  while  yon  continue  in  such  a  temper  of 

iUuminatcd  by  the  spirit  of  God,  so  that  the  mind,    I  have  very  little  hopes  of  good, 

more  the  former  bows  itself  for  instruction  either  for  his  majesty's  serrice,  or  for  the 

to  the  latter,  the  more  the  man  advances*,  defence  and  protection  of  this  unfortunate 

both  inwardly  and   outwardly,  to. a  holy  country." — Sparki^   Franklin,    Vol.    hi, 

life. — Clarkson.  p.  408. 

'  Oov.  Morris,  in   his    message    to  the        The  passage  alluded  to  by  the  governor. 

Assembly,  1755,  thus  concludes :  in  regard  to  the  members  of  tlie  Assembly 

*'  In  fine,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  *^  I  must  being  *'a  pLoin  people,"  was  in  the  following 

remind  you  that,  in  a  former  message,  you  language :  "  On  the  whole,  while  we  find 

said  you  were  a  plain  people,  that  had  no  the  governor  transforming  our  best  actions 

joy  in  disputation.    But  let  your  minutes  into  crimes,  and  endeavoring  to  render  the 

be  examined  for  fifteen  years  past,  not  to  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  odious  to  our 

go  higher,  and  in  them  will  be  fi>und  more  gracious  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  to  the 

artifice,  more  time  and   money   spent  in  British  nation,  to  aU  the  neighboring  colo- 

fiivolous  controversies,  more  unparalleled  nies,  and  to  the  army  that  is  to  come  to 

abuses  of  your  governors,  and  more  unduti-  protect  us,  we  cannot  look  upon  him  as  a 

ftUnesB  to  tlie  crown,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  friend   to   this    country.     We   are    plain 

his  migesty's  colonies  put  together.    And,  people,  unpractised  in  the  sleights  and  am- 
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earlj  Idstory  was  unritten  bj  Franklin,  and  first  published  in  London  in 
]75Sl^  It  fa  written  with  the  earnest  spirit  natural  to  an  American,  and 
must  be  classed  as  one  of  Franklin's  most  masterly  productions. 

Numerous  extracts  i^om  public  documents  and  the  Assembly  Journals  are 
giTen  as  the  basis  of  remark ;  and  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  extra- 
ordinary comprehensiveness  and  clearness  of  the  views  of  Franklin,  requires 
to  be  told  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  premises  are  not  only  philo- 
sophical, but  highly  interesting  and  instructive/    The  Democrac}'  of  Frank- 


fioe*  of  eontrorenj,  and  have  n^  j&if  im  ernotv  aad  the  Assemblies  of  PennsylTania, 
disputaiitm.  We  wish  the  goTcmor  of  the  are  not  without  interest  as  an  important 
same  dispoaitioB  i  and  when  he  shall,  as  we  branch  of  the  general  history  of  the  conn- 
hope  he  wiU,  on  better  consideration,  alter  try,  and  as  showing  the  determined  spirit  of 
his  condnct  towards  ns,  and  thereby  eon*  the  people  in  their  struggles  for  liberty. 
Tince  OS  that  he  means  well  to  the  prorlnoe,  As  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  many 
wo  may  then  be  able  to  transact  the  pnblic  years,  and  one  of  the  leaders,  Franklin  had 
boainess  together  with  eomfort  both  to  him  taken  a  conspicnous  part  against  the  pro- 
and  onrselTes ;  of  which,  till  then,  we  have  prietaries ;  and,  when  It  was  at  last  resolved 
small  expectation. "  —  Bpa^M  FtmMm^  by  the  popalar  party  to  apply  to  the  king  In 
Vol.  ni,  p.  854.  eottnoil  for  a  redress  ef  their  grievances,  he 

And  in  direct  reply  to  his  chaiges,  the  was  ai^hned  thefar  agent  to  manage  the 

Aseembly  say :  ailhir.    He  went  to  Bngland,  for  that  par- 

"  The  minutes  are  printed,  and  in  many  pose,  in  the  summer  ef  1757.    To  aid  the 

hands,  who  may  Judge,  on  examining  them,  object  of  his  missioa,   to  counteract  the 

whether    any    abuses    of  governors    and  powerftil  efforts  made  against  the  petition 

undntifulness  to  the  crown  are  to  be  found  by  the  friends  of  the  proprietaries,  and  to 

inthenr.'*    #    •    *    '*  As  to  frivolous  con-  remove  the  prejudices  then  existing  in  Eng^ 

troveniea,  we  never  had  so  many  of  tliem  land  unfavorable  to  the  people  of  Fennsyl- 

as  since  ma  present  governor's  administra-  vania,  he  drew  up  and  published  this  book 

tioa,  and  all  raised  by  himself;  and  we  mi||r  in  London.    It  produced  a  strong  iropres- 

veatare  to  say  that,  daring  that  one  year  sion,  and  caUed  Ibrth  elaborate  answers 

seaKoe  yet  expired,  there  have  been  more  from  his  opponents.    It  was  the  subject  of 

*  unparalleled   abuses*  of  this  people  and  a   eommendatory  article   In  the  Monthly 

their  representatives  in  Assembly  than  in  Review  for  Jaly,   1759.    In  his  remarks 

all  the  years  put  together  since  tlie  settle-  upon  it  the  writer  says :  *  It  must  be  con- 

ment  of  the  province."  lb., Vol.  ui,  p.  40S.  fesscd  that  the  Pennsylvanlaas  have,  in  our 

autlior,  a  most  zealous  and  able  advocate. 

iThia    was    entitled     '*An    Historical  His  sentiments  are  manly,  liberal,  and  spirit* 

Beview  of  Constiuition  and  Government  of  ed ;  his  s^le  close,  nervous,  and  rhetoricaL 

Pennsylvania,  from  its  origin,  so  far  as  His  introductioa  is  weU  calculated  to  warm 

legards  the  several  poinU  of  controversy  his  readers  in  behalf  of  liberty,  of  which 

which    have    from   time    to    time    arisen  he  boasts  his  clients  to  have  been  the  brave 

between  the  several  Governors  of  Fenn-  assertors.    By  a  Ibrdble  display  of  oppres- 

sylrania    and    their    several    Assemblies,  slons  tliey  have  sustained,  he  inclines  into 

foundod    on    authentic  documents.** — lb.,  pity  tlieir  condition ;  by  an  enumeration  of 

Vol.  Ill,  pp.  105-567.  their  virtues,  he  endeavors  to  rumove  the 

^  In  spetiking  of  tMs  "IKs^ortgaZJgssieis,''  idea  which  many  have  conceived  of  their 

by  Yrankiin,  Sparlu  says :  uaimportance.' 

"  The  controversies,  which  existed  for  *'  In  the  CrUieal  Review  fur  August  of 

many  years,  between  the  proprietary  gov-  tlic  some  year,  the  book  feU  into  the  hands 
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lin  was  as  earnest  and  true  as  his  genius  was  practical  and  brilliant. 
The  controversies  between  the  proprietaries,  governors  and  successive 


of  the  opposite  iMTtj;   and,  alfliovgh  it  ii  the  people,— << a  meMnre,**  he  tays,  "that 

treated  with  respect,  yet  it  is  censnred  for  had  often  been  proposed  in  former  Assem- 

the  tone  it  assumes  in  regard  to  the  demands  blies, — a  measure  that  every  proprietary 

of  the  Pennsy Iranians.     'Nay/  says  the  proyince  in  America  had,  from  the  same 

reviewer,  <  our  author  seems  to  carry  his  causes,  found  themselyes  obliged  to  take, — 

notions    of  liberty  and   independence  so  and  a  measure  that  had  happily  succeeded 

high,  as  to  admit  of  no  check  or  control  whererer    it    was    taken.     I    mean    the 

fVom  the  goyemment  of  his  mother  country.*  recourse  to  an  immediate  royai  gorem- 

♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦  ment.'* 

"  The  value  of  the  work,  as  an  historical  When  Franklin,  by  a  small  minority,  lost 

composition,  will  be  estimated  differently,  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  which  he  had 

according  to  the  bias  of  the  reader's  mind  held  for  fourteen  years,  haying  been  annu- 

in  regard  to  tlie  disputed  points  on  which  it  ally  elected,  it  was  found,  when  the  Assem- 

treats.     It  was  professedly  written  to  sus-  bly  met,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  that 

tain  the  aims  of  a  party,  and  in  this  light  it  his  friends  and  tlie  friends  of  his  measures 

cannot  be  looked  upon  as  free  from  partiality,  outnumbered    the  proprietary  party.    He 

A  largo  portion  of  the  work,  however,  con-  was  again  appointed  to  resume  his  agency  in 

sists  of  FACTS,  stated  with  precision,  and  England,  and  to  take  charge  of  a  petition  to 

with  such  minuteness  of  citation  as  to  verify  the  king.    The  minority  protested,  giying 

their  accuracy.    Thbsb  facts  caitnot  bb  their  reasons  against  his  appointment.     To 

coKTBOVEBTBD.    The  rcasouings  and  de«  this  protest  he  made  a  reply,  written  at  the 

ductions  ttom  them  would,  of  course,  take  a  moment  the  author  was  preparing  to  leave 

direction  in  conformity  with  the  author's  for  Europe.     (Vol.  iv,  p.  148.)    The  fol- 

personal  convictions  and  designs.  lowing  extract  will  tend  to  iUuslJate  his 

'*  Every  page  bears  witness  to  his  sin-  true  position  and  motives : 

ccrity,  and  to  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  <<But  I  have,  you  say,  a  <  fixed  enmity  to 

the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice,  which  his  the  proprietaries,'  and  *  you  beUeve  it  will 

countrymen  had  intrusted  to  his  charge.     *  preclude  aU  accommodation  of  our  disputes 

*    *    The  author   is    accused   of  baring  with  them,  even  on  just  and  reasonable 

touched  the  name  of  the  great  founder  of  terms.'    And  why  do  you  think  I  have  a 

Pennsylvania  with  too  rude  a  hand.    If  it  fixed  enmity  to  the  proprietaries?    I  have 

be  so,  time  has  repaired  the  iijury.     IFacts  never  had  any  personal  difference  with  them, 

must  have  their  own  weight,  because  they  I  am  no  land-jobber,  and  therefore  have 

are  tmchangeable  andever-during;  but  the  never  had  anything  to  do  with  their  land 

memory  of  William  Penn  cannot  be  tar-  office  or  officers.    If  I  had,  probably,  like 

nisfaed  by  unfounded  imputations,  nor  his  others,  I  might  have  been  obUged  to  truckle 

character  wounded  by  misdirected  darts  of  to  their  measures,  or  have  had  like  causes  of 

party  zeal." — lb..  Vol.  ui,  p.  107.  complaint.     But  our  private  interests  never 

Fnuiklm  had  no  motive  to  asperse  the  clashed,  and  all  their  resentment  against 
character  of  Penn.  He  simply  and  boldly  me,  and  mine  to  them,  has  been  on  the 
vindicated  the  riglits  of  the  people,  and  at  public  account  Let  them  do  justice  to  the 
the  some  time  clearly  pointed  out  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  act  honorably  by 
stmrces  of  their  troubles.  Ptoprieiary  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  become 
government  was  tlie  subject  of  his  remark;  honest  men.  My  enmity,  if  that's  of  any 
and  that  he  cannot  be  justly  complained  of  consequence,  ceases  fh>m  the  *■  very  mo- 
tor any  excess  of  Democracy  may  be  meni,*  and,  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  I 
inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  remedy  promise  to  love,  honor,  and  respect  them." 
which  he  approves  as  calculated  to  relieve  — lb.,  Vol.  it,  p.  150. 
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Assemblies  of  Pcimsylvania,— controversies  which  so  often  embarrassed,  dis- 


That  he  held  hif  opinioiu  of  praprietaiy  fahdtted,  greaUj  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie 
gOTemmenta  and  proprietary  goTemon  proTince,  clogging  and  embarraaaing  all  tlie 
irrespective  of  persona,  will  be  seen  by  the  wheels  of  government,  and  exceeding!/ 
pertinent  language  of  the  following  par^  ohstructing  the*  public  defence,  and  the 
graph :  measures  wisely  concerted  by  our  gracious 

*'  It  is  by  this  time  apparent  enough,  that,  sovereign  for  the  conmion  security  of  tho 
though  the  proprietary  and  popular  inter-  colonies.  I  may  add  it  as  another  fact, 
esta  spring  from  one  and  the  same  source,  that  we  are  all  heartily  tired  of  tlicso 
they  divide  as  they  descend;    that  ereiy    disputes. 

proprietary  governor,  for  this  reason,  has  *'Itis  very  remarkable  that  disputes  cf 
two  niaster8,^one  who  gives  him  his  com-  the  same  kind  hare  arisen  in  aU  proprie- 
mission,  and  one  gives  him  his  pay ;  that  he  tary  governments,  and  subsisted  till  their 
is  on  his  good  behavior  to  both;  that,  if  he  ^ssolution.  Allwere  made  unhappy  by  them, 
does  not  ftilfll  with  rigor  every  proprietary  and  found  no  relief  but  in  recurring  finally 
command,  however  injurious  to  the  prov-  to  the  inmiediate  goTcmment  of  the  crown, 
ince  or  offensive  to  the  Assembly,  he  is  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  are  the  only 
recalled ;  that  if  he  does  not  gratify  the  two  of  the  kind  remaining,  and  both  at  this 
Assembly  in  what  they  think  they  have  a  instant  agitated  by  the  same  contentions 
right  to  claim,  he  is  certain  to  live  in  per-  between  proprietary  interest  and  power  and 
petnal  broils,  though  uncertain  whether  popular  liberty.  Through  these  conten* 
be  shall  be  enabled  to  live  at  all ;  and  that,  tions  the  good  people  of  that  province  are 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  a  governor  upon  such  rendered  equally  unhappy  with  ourselves ; 
terms,  is  to  be  the  most  wretched  thing  and  their  proprietary,  perhaps,  more  so  than 
alive." — lb..  Vol.  m,  p.  187.  ours ;  for  he  has  no  Quakers  in  his  Assem- 

He  could  see  more  nationality  In  a  king  bly  to  saddle  with  the  blame  of  those  contcn- 
who  protected  property  as  a  sovereign,  than  tions,  nor  can  he  justify  himself  with  tlie 
in  a  governor  who  protected  property  as  an  pretence  that  turning  to  the  church  lias 
owner.  He  could  see  more  safety  in  a  made  his  people  his  enemies, 
ruler  who  derived  his  strength  from  his  '*  Pennsylvania  had  scarce  been  settled 
subjects,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sustain  twenty  years  (not  even  so  long)  when  these 
them  in  their  just  rights,  than  in  a  governor  disputes  began  between  the  first  proprietor 
whose  power  was  based  on  his  interests,  and  the  original  settlers.  They  continued, 
and  whose  highest  motives  would  not  unfre>  with  some  intermissions,  during  his  whole 
quently  be  those  of  mere  policy.  He  life.  His  widow  took  them  up,  and  contin- 
became  afterwards,  as  all  men  know,  an  ued  them  after  his  death.  Her  sons 
active  partisan  against  the  king  and  his  resumed  them  very  early,  and  they  still 
government.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  subsist**  *  •  *  « I  suspect,  therefore, 
king  and  his  advisers  personaUy^  but  to  that  the  cause  Is  radical,  interwoven  in  the 
tkiir  opprtsMions.  In  both  cases  he  constitution,  and  so  become  tlie  very  nature 
showed  himself  to  be  a  true  Dbxocrat,  of  proprietary  governments,  and  will  there- 
and  in  both  cases  a  true  friend  to  the  fore  produce  its  effects  as  long  as  such 
people.  governments  continue.**    ♦     •     •    — H)., 

In  liis  article  entitled  **Oaol   Tikaugkts    Vol.  it,  pp.  79,  80. 
on  the  Pretent  Situation  of  our  PMie        "  Our  wise  first  proprietor  and  founder 
Ajfairs"  (1764),  Franklin,  in  speaking  of    was  fttlly  sensible  of  this;  and,  being  desir* 
the  disputes  between  the  proprietaries  and    ous  of  leaving  his  people  happy,  and  pre- 
tbe  people,  says  *  venting  the  ndschiefs  that  he  foresaw  must 

"  It  is  a  fiust  known  to  us  all  that  such    in  time  arise  from  that  drcumstance,  if  it 
^spQtet  Hwie  ace»  and  that  they  have  long   wes  contin»fed».  he  determined  to  take  il 
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tracted  and  endangered  the  pnblie  service, — were  so  namerons,^  complicated 
and  tedious,  that  a  recital  of  their  details  could  hardly  be  Justified  in  this 
connection,  either  as  a  gratification  to  historical  curiosity,  or  as  affording  any- 
new  illustration  of  prindples.  The  language  of  Franklin  was  no  exaggera- 
tion, when  he  denominated  the  reriew  of  their  history  ^'  a  disagreeable  joor- 
ney."  The  Assembly,  deputy  governor  and  council,  were  in  positions  of 
perpetual  variance.'  The  protracted  absence  of  Penn'  from  the  province 
rendered  a  deputy  governor  necessary  and  nearly  permanent,  and,  although  no 
laws  had  been  proposed  to  the  Asseml^y  but  with  the  most  <^n  and  liberal 


away,  if  possible,  during  his  own  l^time.  most  it  well  might  shipi,  in  an  engagemenU 

They  accordingly  entered  into  a  oontraot  talk  of   'the    most    perfect    tranqniUity 

for  the  sale  of  the  proprietary  right  of  gov-  between  two  broad*sides.'  — Ibri  Vol*  it. 

emment  to  the  crown»  and  actually  recehred  p.  187. 

a  sum  in  part  of  the  consideration.    Aa  he  >  The  following  manifestation,  on  the  part 

found  himself  likely  to  die  before  that  ooo-  of  the  Assembly,  addressed  to  Got.  Morris, 

tract  (and  iirith  it  his  plan  for  the  happiness  alEbrds  a  specimen  of  their  tMcaaional  spirit 

of  his  people)  could  be  completed,  he  care-  of  independence : 

foUj  made  it  part  of  his  last  will  and  testar  ''  We  are  now  to  take  oar  leaTe  of  the 

ment,  deTising  the  right  of  the  goTemment  goTemor ;  and,  indeed,  since  he  hopes  no 

to  two  noble  lords,  in  trust,  that  they  should  good  from  as,  nor  we  from  him,  it  .is  time 

release  it  to  the  crown." — ^Ib.,  p  125.  we  should  be  parted.    If  our  constituents 

The  colonial  expenditures  of  Penn,  his  dUi^proTe  our  conduct,  a  few  days  will 

many  acts  of  priTsle  muniflcesioe,  his  oce»-  giTe  tiiem  an  opportnni^  of  changing  us  bj 

sional  subjection  to  the  nete-shaTers,  had  ••  •  aew  election ;  and,  could  the  g^Tcnuv  be 

impaired  his  means,  that,  in  1709,  he  was  m  aoon  and  as  easily  changed,  PennsylTania 

compelled  to  borrow  six  thousand  six  hand-  WDold,  we  apprehend,  deserre  much  less 

red  pounds, — ^abont  thirly  thousand  doUan,  the  character  he  glTCS  it,  of  an  unfortunate 

— and  secure  the  loan  b^  a  mortgage  of  the  country*"    These  words  were  not  nttered 

province.    This  loan  was  mostly  made  up  with  waj  deaire  to  irntate  the  goTcmor,  nor 

by  his  religious  brethren.    The  transacticMi  with  any  inward  satisfiu^on  that  they  conld 

alluded  to  by  Franklin  was  with  Queen  ba  used  with  impuni^jr.    Th^  were  naed  in 

Anne,  1712,  for  the  trsnsfer  of  the  goTcm-  reply  to  language  of  a  nmch  more  excep- 

ment  of  the  province  and  tenitoiy  to  the  tkmable  character,  on  the  part  of  the  goTcr- 

crown,  for  which  he  was  to  receiTc  tweWe  nor  to  the  representatlTea  of  the  people, 

thousand  pounds.    A  Ull  for  the  purpose  ^  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  America,  1689, 

was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  a  small  he   says :    "  Europe  looks  like  a  sea  of 

portion   of  the    money   adTanced.     The  trouble.    "V^art  are  like  to  be  all  OTer  it, 

**  noble  lords  **  referred  to  were  Earls  of  this  summer.    I  strongly  desire  to  see  you 

Oxford,  Mortimer,  and  Pawlet  before  it  be  spent,  if  the  Lord  will;   and  I 

1  In  opposing  the  petition  for  a  royal  gOT-  can  say,  in  his  sight,  that  to  hnproTc  my 

emment,  *'  the  wiser  and  better  part  of  the  interest  with  King  James  for  tender  conf> 

province  **    (self-styled)^    the    proprietary  sciences,  and  that  a  Christian  liberty  might 

party,  Tenture  to  say,  "  that  this  province  be  legally  settled,  though  against  my  own 

(except  from  the  Indian  ravages)  enjoys  interest,  was  that  which  has  separated  me 

the   most  perfect  tniemol   tramqySSLiiy.'*  from  you  cMefly.** 

After   showing  the  unpardonable  error  of  In  alluding  to   the   absence    of  Penn, 

such  a  remark,  Franklin  conchides  with  the  Franklin  says :    *'  His  nnrsling  colony  was 

following  characteristic  expression :    *'  Al-  yet  in  the  cradle  while  it  was  thns deserted} 
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XDOtiTW  of  the  proprietaiy,  jet  the  exercise  oit  his  reserved  discretion  was 
Inoonsisteiit  with  his  declaration  of  principles.  The  depaty,  it  is  tme,^  was 
clothed  with  his  master's  power,  but  not  inrested  with  his  master's  spirit. 
He  was  adyised  of  his  wishes,  but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  exertion  of  his 
will.  He  eoold  represent  Ms  firmness,  but  not  his  charity.  He  could 
declare  his  Democracy,  but  he  could  not  practise  its  principles.  He  had  his 
instructions  in  his  pocket,  but  the  throbbings  of  the  generous  heart  that  die* 
tated  them  were  separated  from  the  motives  by  which  they  were  approved ; 
and  the  soul  of  the  author  was  lost  in  the  agent,  or  in  the  cupidity  of  his 
sncoesfloiB. 

The  deputy  governor,  in  his  endeavors  literally  to  heed  the  bond  of  the 
flesh,  disregarded  the  voice  of  the  spirit ;  and,  while  there  was  no  want  of 
earnestness  to  follow  the  letter,  there  appeared  to  be  but  little  capacity  to  com- 
I»ehend  the  principle.  The  original  charter  was  discussed,  amended,  practi- 
cally anttuHed,  and  renewed.  New  charters  were  framed,  with  new  conditions, 
new  promises,  and  impracticable  privileges.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  were 
declared  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  the  birthright  of 
the  British  subject  was  lost  in  the  executive  of  the  province.  The  rights 
of  the  people  were  invaded  by  the  deputy  governor  under  cover  of  proprie- 
tary instructions ;  *  and,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  democratic  Assemblies 
acted  more  on  the  defensive  than  with  any  factious  motives  unfavorable  to 
pr<^res6.    Offidal  communications  were  embittered  by  criminations  and 


cooaequeiiily  stood  in  need  of  all  ezpedienti  Aisemblj  thiu  eondade  a  moBsige  to  the 

to  fiudlitate  its  growth,  and  aU  preterra-  gorernor: 

tires  against  disorders."  «  Upon  the  whole,  from  what  we  hare 

said,  we  presume  it  evidently  appears  that 

1  "  nantation-gOTemors,*'  says  Franklin,  proprietary   iastractions    and    restrictions 

'^were    frequently   transient    persons,  of  npon  their  goremors,  as  they  have  occa- 

hroken  fortunes,  greedy  of  money,    desti-  sionally  been  made  a  part  of  the  public 

tate  of  all  concern  for  those  they  goTerned,  records  at  different  times,  have  been  judged 

often  their  enemies,  and  endeayoring  not  and  resolred  by  our  goyemor,  council  aad 

only   to    oppress   but   defame   them,  and  ihe  representatiyes  of  the  people,  either— 

thereby  render   them  obnoxious  to  their  1-  Inconsistent  with  the  legal  prerogatiye 

soyereign,  and  odious  to  their  fellow-sub-  of  the  crown  settled  by  act  of  Parliament, 

jects." — Sparki^  Franklin^  Vol.  m,  p.  447.  2.  Or,  a  positiye  breach  of  the  charter  of 

'  The  right  of  proprietaries  to  giye  pri-  priyileges  to  the  people.    3.  Or,  absurd  in 

yate  instructions  to  their  deputies  was  a  their  conclusions,  and  therefore  impractica- 

subject  much  discussed  in  the  Assembly  of  ble.    4.  Oi,  yoid  in  themselyes.    There- 

Pennsylyania.    The  absurdity  of  such  aa  fore,  wheneyer  the  goyemor  shall  be  pleased 

assumption,    where   a   charter  had   been  to  lay  his  proprietary  instructions  before 

granted  and  receiyed,  and  where  laws  wen  us  for  our  examination,  and  if  then  they 

to  be  enacted  In  accordance  with  the  pro*  should  appear  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as 

yisions  of  that  charter,  and  not  against  the  heretofore,  his  good  judgment  should  lead 

spirit  of  the  constitatlon  of  Bnglaad,  is  him  to  conclude  that  such  '  considerations 

almost  self-eyident.    On  this  subject,  the  in  life '  as  our  aUegianee  to  the  crowa,  or 
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recriminations,  and  the  nsual  courtesies  of  discassions  gave  wa}*  to  the  abu« 
sive  epithets  of  passion.  The  governor  was  accused  of  bribery,^  the  Assem* 
bly  of  treason.'  The  one  was  characterized  as  indecent,  the  other  as  dis- 
respectful. The  advice  of  the  Assembly  was  opposed  when  offered,  and 
disregarded  when  asked.  Governors  became  dictators,  and  demanded  action 
upon  information  which  tliej  withheld,  and  instructions  in  secret  became 
laws  by  proclamation.  They  discovered  haste  in  the  violation  of  principle, 
and  apathy  in  responding  to  the  requisitions  of  duty.  The  government 
became  ^^  eccentrical  and  unnatural.''  *  Immoralities  were  said  to  abound 
everywhere,  and  vice  was  encouraged  by  examples  of  the  rulers,  instead  of 


the  immediate  safety  of  the  colony,  &c.,  are  fbUowing  emphatic  language :  ''  The  Houae 
sufficient  inducements  for  him  to  disobey  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any  dispute 
them,  notwithstanding  any  penal  bonds  to  with  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
the  contrary,  we  shall  cheerAilly  continue  posed  amendments  to  the  money  bill,  as 
to  grant  such  fVirther  sums  of  money  for  the  representatires  of  the  people  hare  an 
the  king's  use  as  the  circumstances  of  the  undoubted  right  to  judge  and  determine  not 
country  may  bear,  and  in  a  manner  we  only  of  the  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of 
judge  least  burthensome  to  the  inhabitants  the  crown,  but  of  the  manner  of  raising  it.** 
of  this  province." — ^Ib.,  Voi».  iii,  p.  316.  At    a    subsequent    period,    when    Got. 

1  In  reply  to  the  governor  concerning  the  Morris  allowed  his  passion  to  cloud  his 
expediency  of  showing  a  due  regard  to  the  judgment  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
proprietaries  and  their  interest,  the  Assem-  with  the  Assembly,  he  said :  "  The  offering 
bly  comment  as  follows :  "  That  is,  as  we  money  in  a  way  and  upon  terms  that  you 
understand  it,  though  the  proprietaries  have  very  well  knew  I  could  not,  consistent  with 
a  deputy  here,  supported  by  the  province,  my  duty  to  the  crown,  consent  to,  is  in  my 
who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  fhlly  emi>owered  to  opinion,  trifling  with  the  king's  commands, 
pass  all  laws  necessary  for  the  service  of  and  amounts  to  a  refusal  to  give  at  all ;  and 
the  country ;  yet,  before  we  can  obtain  I  am  satisfied  will  be  seen  in  this  light  by 
such  laws,  we  must  facilitate  their  passage  my  superiors ;  who,  by  your  bill  above- 
by  puying  money  for  the  proprietaries  which  mentioned,  which  I  shall  lay  before  them, 
they  ought  to  pay,  or  in  some  otlier  shape  and  by  the  whole  of  your  conduct  since  you 
make  it  their  particular  interest  to  pass  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  designs 
them.  We  hope,  however,  that  if  this  of  the  French  (against  the  English  colo- 
practice  has  ever  been  begun,  it  will  never  nies),  will  be  convinced  that  your  resolu- 
be  continued  in  tliis  province ;  and  tliat,  tions  are  and  have  been  to  take  advantage  of 
since  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  such  your  country's  danger  to  aggrandize  and 
laws,  we  shall  always  be  able  to  obtam  them  render  permanent  your  own  power  and 
fh>m  the  goodness  of  our  sovereign,  without  authority,  and  to  destroy  that  of  the  crown, 
going  to  market  for  them  to  a  subject." —  That  it  is  for  this  purpose,  and  to  promote 
lb..  Vol.  nx.,  p.  842.  your  scheme  of  ftiture  independency,  you 

3  The  depu^  guvcmors  constantly  as-  are  grasping  at  the  disposition  of  all  public 
sumed  the  aathofity  to  dictate  to  the  Assem**  money,  and  at  the  power  of  fining  all  tlie 
bly  the  manner  of  raising  money  and  mak-  oflTces  of  government,  especially  those  of 
ing  appropriations.  The  Assembly  as  con-  the  revenue,"  &c. — Sparks  FraidaLin^  Vol. 
stintly  resisted  the  exercise  of'  such  a  nr,  p.  342. 
power.  In  reply  to  Oov.  HamUton  respect-  '•lb..  Vol.  iii,  p.  422. 
ing  this  ric^  the  Assembly  employed  the 
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being  ehecked  by  iheif  antboHty.^  The  conservatiye  party  was  content  with 
no  control  bnt  that  of  tyranny ;  and  the  sprit  of  royalty  was  inroked,  as 
more  liberal  than  that  of  Mmninon.  It  had  no  grace  to  offer, — ^it  saw 
Bo^ng  to  approve.  Freedom  was  either  too  great,  or  restraint  too  little. 
Justice  wae  either  too  distant,  or  goTemment  too  weak.  In  its  policy  monop- 
olies were  the  filist  to  be  protected, — ^the  people  the  last  to  be  considered. 
Liberty  was  to  be  made  subservient  to  property.  All  property  was  to  be  taxed 
but  that  the  of  jftoptk/tmibBf  Und  protection  was  to  be  extended  to  the  rich 


1  In  their  long  rtateaneBt  of  grieTsnoM  to  bamaMuty  of  it  gare  it  any  title  to  my 
the  proprietary  (1704)  the  ABaembly  aay :  exemption  of  any  kind,  and  they  found  no 
**  And  we  farther  entreat  that  effectual  care  mich  exempdon  specified  in  any  of  their 
1)e  taken  for  the  toppretsion  of  rice,  which,    cfaarten. 

to  oar  great  trouble,  we  hatre  to  aoqtiaint  **  FtdceedSng,  therefore,  by  the  rules  of 
thee,  is  more  rife  and  oommoa  amongst  vft  t«aeoa  and  eqaity,  as  well  as  policy,  they 
since  the  arriyal  of  thy  depu^  and  son,  taxed  the  whole  land  alike ;  and  subjected 
especially  of  late,  than  was  erer  known  the  proprietaries,  as  landholders,  to  a  pro- 
before.  Kor  are  we  capable  to  suppress  it,  portional  share  of  all  the  claims  and  impo- 
whilst  it  is  connired  at,  if  not  encouraged,  iltions  which  their  deputy  would  har^ 
\ty  authority ;  the  months  of  the  more  sober  extrnpted  them  ftom  as  goYemors-in-chie( 
magistrates  being  stopped  by  the  said  late  and  was  so  strenuous  for  imposing  on  the 
order  about  oaths,  and  the  goTcmor's  licens-  people  alone ; — and  this  one  bitter  ingredi- 
ing  ordinaries  not  approren  by  the  magis-  ent  was'foorj  %n  oUd^ — death  in  the  pot." — 
trates  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the    Vol.  ni,  p.  871. 

roast  chiefly  ruled  by  such  as  are  none  of  the  "  On  one  side  was  the  proprietary  fam- 
most  exemplary  for  Tirtuous  conyersation.'*  ily,"  says  Day,  '*with  their  feudal  preroga- 
"  The  loose  conduct  and  dissipated  life  tives,  their  manors  of  ten  thousand  acres, 
of  Eyans"  (deputy  goyemor  1700^  to.  their  quit-rents  and  baronial  pomp,  alien- 
1708-9),  says  HUdreth,  "who  had  as  a  ated  in  their  sympathies  from  the  colony, 
companion  for  his  reyels  William  Penn  the  preferring  the  Inxuri^s  of  aristocratic  lifb 
younger,  the  proprietaiy's  eldest  son,  gaye  in  England  to  the  unostentatious  manners 
the  complaiaanta  a  decided  Itdyantage.  of  the  New  Worid,  ruling  the  colony  by 
Fenn  ascribed  his  son's  ruin  to  his  residence  capricious  deputies,  and  eyer  refusing  to  be 
in  Pennsylyania;  and  that  son  publicly  taxed  for  the  common  defence  of  the  coun- 
renoonced  Qnakeriam,  giying  for  a  reason  try.  On  the  other  side  was  a  hardy  and  en- 
the  ingratitade  of  the  colonists  toward  his  thusiastic  band  of  colonists,  free  in  this  ISew 
fiuher."— Vol.  n,  p.  244.  World  to  deyelop  the  great  principles  of 

^  When  it  waa  represented  by  the  deputy  ciyil  liberty,  then  just  dawning  upon  thd 
governors  that  a  tax  was  necessary  for  the  human  mind ;  willing  to  bear  their  share  of 
defence  of  the  proyince  against  immediate  the  primary  burdens  of  the  frontier  wars 
and  threatening  dangers,  they  claimed  against  the  encroachments  of  thtf  French, 
Ibat  the  proprietaries  should  be  exempted  prorided  the  proprietaries  would  consent  to 
from  paying  their  proportion  of  it  "The  be  equally  taxed;  a  part  of  them  burning 
Assembly,"  says  Franklin,  ''found  the  pro-  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  colony, 
dietaries  in  possession  of  an  inmiense  while  the  Quakers  and  other  non-resistant 
estate,  in  lands  and  quit-rents.  This  estate  sects  were  equally  lealous  to  promote* 
vas  as  much  endangered  as  any  other  peace.** — Hui,  CcU,  Pa, 
estate,  and  was  to  be  defended  in  common  It  was  decided,  in  1762,  that  the  pt<h 
with  the  rest     They  did  not  think  the    prietaxy  estates   should  be  taxed.    TfaUi 
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at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  The  majority  were  to  have  iio  honor ;  the  peo- 
ple no  position  in  comparison  with  gentlemen  of  rank ;  and  representatives 
were  to  be  reduced,  and  yet  no  complaints  were  deemed  reasonable, — ^no 
petitions  for  reforms  respectable. 

But  this  dismal  exhibition  of  party  warfare,-— of  an  oligarchy  against  a 
Democracy, — ^had  its  cheering  aspects,  its  redeeming  principles,  its  happy 
results. 

Tliough  severely  tried  by  the  tyranny  of  the  governors,  the  people  were 
patient,  true,  and  firm.^  Their  good  will  was  above  the  influences  of  pas- 
sion, and  their  sense  of  Justice  superior  to  a  vindictive  policy.  The  Assem- 
bly was  permanently  democratic.  Prompt  to  cooperate  in  all  measures  of 
reform,  to  require  the  administration  of  Justice,  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  colonists,  to  hold  sacredly  the  prerogatives  of  conscience, — 
the  charter  of  the  colony,  and  the  magna  charta  of  England, — ^they  did  not 
hesitate  boldly  to  declare  their  principles,  to  oppose  monopolies,  to  rex>el  the 
presumptions  of  aristocracy,  and  at  all  times  to  prefer  essential  liberty  to  tem- 
porary safety.*  They  were  true  to  the  bestgood  of  their  country  and  to  them- 
selves, and  their  posterity  will  not  fail  to  be  true  to  them.  That  they  occa- 
sionall}'  committed  errors  is  not  to  be  denied.  Comparatively,  their  errors 
were  slight  and  seldom.  They  were  rather  those  of  passion,  provoked  by 
acts  of  oppression,  than  of  <  a  selfish  spirit  against  common  equity  or  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  Justice. 

The  history  of  Penns3*lvania  demonstrates  how  much  may  be  accomplished 


was    taken    away    a    source    of    conten*  either  bullied  or  wheedled  the  inhabitants 

tion  which  had  embroiled  the  Assembly  and  '  out  of  the  priyilegcs  thcj  were  bom  to ; 

gOYcrnors  for  many  years.    This  was  ac-  nay,  they  hare  actually  arowed  this  perfld- 

complished    chiefly   by   the    influence    of  ious  purpose,  by  avowing  and  dispersing 

Dr.   Franklin,  during  his  first  missioii  to  those  pamphlets  in  which  the  said  privilegea 

England.  are  insolently,  wickedly  and  foolishly,  pro- 

1 '* It  is  apparent,"  says  Franklin,  "the  nounced    repugnant   to    goyemment,    the 

Assemblies  of  that  province  (Pennsylyania)  sources  of  confhsion,  and  such  as,  haying 

haye    acted  from   the    beginning    on   the  answered  the  great  end  of  causing  an  expe- 

defensiye  only.**    *    *    *    "  It  is  appar-  ditious    settlement,  for  which  alone  they 

ent,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  proprie-  wer6  granted,  might  be  resumed  at  plcasnrey 

taries  have  acted  an  offensiye  part ;    have  as  incompatible  with  the  dictatorial  power 

set  up  unwarrantable  claims ;  have  adhered  they  now  challenge  and  would  fain  ezer- 

to  them  by  instructions  yet  more  unwarrant-  cise. 

able;  haye  availed  themselyes  of  the  dangers  *'And,  this  being  the  truth,  the  plain 

and  distresses  of  the  province,  and  made  it  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  there  is  no* 

their  business  (at  least,  their  deputies  have)  need  to  direct  the  censures  of  the  public, 

to  increase  the  terrors  of  the  times,  pur-  which,  on  proper  information,  are  always 

posely  to  unhinge  the  present  system ;  and,  sure  to  fall  in  the  right  place.** — SparJu^ 

by  the  dint  of  assumptions,   snares,  men-  Franklin^  Vol.  hi,  pp.  528,  539. 

aces,  aspersions,  tumults  and  every  otlicr  '  In  an  address  from  the  Assembly  to 

unfair   practice  whatsoever,    would   have  Deputy  Gov.  Morris  occurs  the  following 
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by  pore  good  will,  and  at  the  same  time  how  much  may  be  lost  by  mistaking 
good  nature  for  beneTolence,  and  a  theoretic  peace  for  security.   The  colony 
was  subject  to  perpetual  change  in  legislation ;  the  adjustments  of  one  day 
became  the  topics  of  dispute  the  next ;  and  what  was  wanting  in  magnitude 
of  interest  was  amply  supplied  by  the  niceties  of  distinction.    The  govem- 
ment  had  been  formed  in  the  confidence  that  virtue  would  be  chosen  for  its 
beauty,  peace  for  its  enjoyments,  and  prosperity  for  its  comforts.    But  the 
passions  of  men  exist  independent  of  conventional  laws.    However  high  the 
standard  of  moral  purpose,  men  will  be  found  to  stand  in  relation  to  all  the 
degrees  of  the  scale,  and  to  represent,  in  every  variety  of  combination,  all 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  soul.    As,  in  the  natural  world,  the  rising  sun 
may  beam  upon  a  vaulted  sky  in  peace  with  all  the  elements,  and  ride,  at  its 
setting,  upon  the  clouds  of  the  tempest, — so,  in  the  universe  of  truth,  the 
holiest  resolutions,  with  a  successful  beginning,  may  encounter  error,  in  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  not  adapted  to  combat,  and  obstacles  of  a  nature 
beyond  their  power  to  remove.    In  his  endeavors  to  save  the  colony  from 
the  annoyances  of  individual  cupidity,  and  the  convulsions  of  party  spirit, 
Penn  widened  the  source  of  their  origin  by  adopting  a  theory  which  was  in 
advance  of  experience,  and  multiplied  new  issues  by  attempting  to  avoid  old 
ones.    His  truth  was  above  his  wisdom,  and  his  wisdom  was  above  his 
knowledge.    He  desired  more  than  he  understood,  and  accomplished  less 
than  he  designed.    His  spiritual  habits  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God 
inspired  a  benevolent  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  man.    He  excited  Jeal- 
ousy by  his  equanimity  of  temper,  and  by  attempting  to  avoid  contention  he 
encountered  the  spirit  of  mistrust.    In  his  conceptions  of  the  conditions  of 
national  existence,  he  failed  to  discover  that  a  causative  diversity  was  com- 
patible with  national  unity.    His  plans  were  too  great  for  his  means  of  exe- 
cution, and  his  hopes  in  the  agency  of  others  were  measured  by  the  standard 
of  endeavor  which  existed  as  a  shining  light  within  himself.    While  living, 
the  government  of  his  colony  was  chiefly  administered  by  agents  of  question- 
able wisdom ;  and  when  dead,  by  kindred  successors,  more  mercenary  in  char- 
acter than  skilled  in  public  affairs  or  distinguished  for  private  virtue. 

But,  as  Maryland  exhibited  Democracy  to  be  controlled  by  a  Papist,  as 
the  originator  of  measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  people,—- Pennsylvania 
gaTe  an  example  of  Democracy  in  a  Quaker,  by  whom  the  people  were 
empowered  to  make  legislative  propositions  for  the  action  of  his  Judgmenti 


Inppy  passage :    '*  Those  who  would  giire  passage  to  be  found  bettpr  worth  the  rene- 

vp  essential  liberty  to  purchase  a  little  tern-  ration  of  freemen  than  this ;  nor  could  a 

ponry  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  lesson  of  more  utility  have  been  laid  at  that 

^^•^  crisis  before  the  FennsylTanians." — Vol. 

'*  There   is  not   in   any   Tohme,**  says  ni,  p.  429. 
^laaklin,  "  the  sacred  writings  excepted,  a 
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and  the  exercise  of  bis  prerogative.    In  the  one  ease  sovereigntj  diverged 
from  a  single  mind  to  the  people ;  in  the  other,  it  converged  from  the  people 
to  a  single  mind.^    In  Maryland  toleration  was  a  policy  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
principle.    One  attempted  to  practice  Democracy  without  admitting  a  the- 
ory that  harmonized  its  principles ;  the  other  endeavored  to  force  a  theorj 
embracing  elements  which  rendered  its  execution  impracticable.   Both  exper- 
iments developed  the  same  truths,  and  exposed  the  same  errors,  though  ia 
processes  commenced  in  opposite  directions,  and  combining  different  elements. 
The  people  of  Maryland,  in  seeking  their  interests,  felt  the  restraining  hand 
of  their  sovereign  lord  at  the  beginning,  and  political  progress  was  slow  ; 
the  people  of   Pennsylvania  began  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  businesB 
of  their  settlement,  but  did  not  discover  the  limits  of  their  sovereignty,  in  the 
person  of  their  proprietary,  until  they  combined  to  exercise  their  rights,  and 
to  demand  a  field  for  activity  in  some  proportion  to  their  magnitude.    Sover* 
eignty  in  both  cases  was  based  upon  property,  and  weighed  down  by  heredi- 
tary conditions ;  and  laws,  however  proposed,  were  subject  to  the  negative 
of  the  governor.    The  founders  of  both  colonies  were  democratic  in  their 
views,  but  their  confidence  in  theory  was  greater  than  their  hopes  in  prac- 
tice.   So  fkr,  however,  as  their  practice  was  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  Democracy,  their  plans  succeeded,  and  the  people  were  prosperous  and 
happy.    In  Maryland  the  Protestant  was  taught  toleration  by  a  Papist,  and 
in  Penns^'lvania  the  necessity  of  a  military  defence  was  taught  by  a  Quaker. 
Sectarians  combined  to  promote  intellectual  freedom ;  and,  while  the  fr-iends 
of  peace  and  war  united  in  counsel  to  lessen  the  domain  of  passion,  they 
harmonized  conflicting  opinions  in  respect  to  the  active  prerogatives  of  prin- 
ciple.   War,  in  the  defence  of  just  rights,  was  seen  to  be  the  conservator 
of  peace ;  feudalism  surrendered  to  royalty,  and  the  splendid  presumptions 
of  royalty  gave  way  to  the  plain  and  undisguised  truths  of  Democracy.    In 


1  *'  Bnt  Ibr  the  iMfeAtafy  ofltee  of  pro-  derived  from  tlie  eipoit  of  tobacco,  tlie 

prietfury/'  Bayt   Banoroft,    "  PeansylTania  aUple  of  Maryluid;  and  his  colonj  was 

had  been  a  representatiTe  Democracy.    In  burdened  with  taxes.    A  similar  reyenne 

Maryland,  the  council  was  named  by  Lord  was  offered  to  William  Penn,  and  declined; 

Baltimore ;  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  people,  and   tax-gatherers    were   unknown  in  his 

In  Bf  aryland,  the  power  of  appointing  mag*  province.**    •    •    * 

istrates,  and  all,  even  the  subordinate  exec-  Penn  "established  a  Democracy,  and  was 

utive  officers,  rested  solely  with  the  propri-  himself  a  feudal  sovereign.    The  two  ele- 

etary ;    in    Pennsylvania,    William    Penn  ments  in  the  government  were  incompati- 

could  not  appoint  a  justice  or  a  ccmstable.  Ue ;  and,  for  ninety  years,  the  civil  histoiy 

Every  executive  officer,  except  the  highest,  of  Pennsylvania  is  but  the  account  of  tlio 

was  elected  by  the  people  or  their  represent-  jarring  of  these  opposing  interests,  to  whidi 

aHves,  and  the  governor  could  perform  no  there  could  be  no  happy  issue  bnt  in  popi^ 

public  act  but  with   the   consent  of  the  lar  ladependence."— Vol.  u,  pp.  989, 8M. 
council.    Lord  Baltimore  had  a  revenue 
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fte  nnntunbered  conflicts  of  paTty^  the  triumphs  of  the  people  were  as 
glorioQS  as  thej  proved  to  be  eomplete, 
Iarc2;ard  to 


MASSACHUSETTS,!  CONNECTICUT,*  AND  RHODE  ISLAND,^ 

the  ttiree  colonies  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  were  under  charter 
govermnents,  little  will  be  said  in  this  connection.    The  principles  of  the 


1  The  first  settlement  irithin  the  territoiy  nymoufli,  Maine,  Note  Sootia,  under  one 

of  Massachiuetti  was  made  by  the  Pilgrinuy  adnuniitration. 

at  Flymoiitii,  December  21,   1620.    This        >  The  territoiy  of  Conaecticnt  was  grant- 

fettkmen*  was  called  FlyfMutk  CoUmy^  ed  hj  the  Council  at  Flymooth  to  the  Earl 

and  afterward  (Hd  Colony,  to  distinguish  it  of  Warwick,  in  1G30.    It  was  transferred 

from  the  ProTinoe  of  Massadiuietts  Bay  in  1631  to  Lord  Saj  and  Seal,  Lord  Bnx^s 

which  was  for  a  time  a  distinct  goTemment.  and  others.    In  1688  the  Dutch  of  New 

The  settlement  of  the  Provimee  of  Massor  Amsterdam  built  a  fort  at  Hartford,   and 

Ausetts  Bay  commenced  in  1628,  the  birth-  the  English  from  Plymouth  established  a 

year  of  Salem.    In  1699  a  royal  charter  trading-house  at  Windsor  the  same  year. 

was   granted  ta    this    colony.     In    1680  In  1635  a  party  from  Massachusetts  Bay 

Boston,  Don^ester,  Boxbury,  Cambridge  settled  at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethers- 

and  Watertown,  were  settled.    In  1634  a  field.     In    1688    Eaton,    Davenport    and 

lepresentatire  goTeraraent  was  established,  others,  from  Boston,  began  the  settlement 

In  1648,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  of  New  Haven,  where  they  established  a 

which  threatened  ^le  Englirii  settlements  separate  govemment.    In  1689  the  towns 

from  the  hostflities  of  the  Indians,  Dutch  on  the  Connecticut  which  had  been  under 

and  French,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  the    goyeraraent  of  Massachusetts   estab- 

Pljmouth,   Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  lished  a  government  of  their  own.     In  1650 

fomied  tiiemsehres  into  a  confederacy,  by  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Dutch  by  which 

the  name  of  tfie   United  C6Umie9  of  Kew  the  boundaries  between  the  English  settl»- 

Bngland,      This    union    continued   forty  ments  and  the  territories  of  New  Amster- 

years.    In  1652  the  Province  of  Maine  was  dam  were  a4justed.    In  1662  a  royal  char* 

detached  ftt>m  Massachusetts,  but  was  re-  ter  was  granted  to  the  •  colony  of  Connecti* 

stored  hi  1677.     In  1680  New  Hampshire  cut,  and  New  Haven  became  united  to  it  in 

was  detached   from    Massachusetts.      In  1665.     In  1687  Andros    went  to  Hartlbrd, 

1686  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  taken  and  demanded  the  charter ;  but  it  was  con^ 

away    by    James    II.,    and    Sir  Edmund  veyed  away  and  hidden  in  a  tree,  which 

Andros  was  sent  out  from  England  as  Gkyv-  was  afterwards  called  Charter  Oak.    The 

^rnor  of  all  New  England.    He  proved  to  Governor  of  New  York  attempted  to  esteb- 

he  such  a  tyrant  that  the  people  of  Boston  lish  his  authorHy  over  the  militia  of  this 

deposed  him  in  1689,  and  sent  him  to  Eng-  colony,  but  was  promptly  resisted  by  the 

land.      The    Pbovuionai.    OovBUinrBWT  people. 

assembled  June  5,  1689,  wMch  was  admin-        *  Rhode  Island  was  founded  by  Roger 

l«tered  under  a  Council  of  Safety  till  1692,  Williams.      Williams    was    banished    by 

vhen  a  new   government  was  organized  Massachusetts    in    1685,  and  in  1686  he 

under  a  new  charter,   dated   October    7,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Indians, 

1<^1.    This  charter,  granted  by  WilUam  and  commenced  a  settlement  the  same  year, 

tod  Mary,  extinguished  the  Old  Colony  It  was  named  Hie  Prov4denc9  PUmtaium. 

80T«nimeat,  and    united    Massachusetts,  A   perfectly  demoenMc   government  was 
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Puritans  have  already  been  noticed,  and  the  issues  of  party  will  appear  m 
almost  every  question  of  policy  that  was  discussed  by  the  colonies  in  com- 
mon. The  progress  of  Democracy  in  New  England  may  be  seen  in  the  dif- 
ferent charters  granted  at  successive  penods.  A  government  by  charter 
implies  distinct  purposes  and  character.  In  these  examples,  afforded  by  the 
charters  of  the  New  England  colonies,  the  oidenee  was  not  without  its  real- 
ity. When  a  monarch  concedes  freedom,  upon  principle,  to  men  of  principle, 
he  lights  a  fire  that  can  never  be  quenched, — ^he  surrenders  a  power  Uiat 
can  never  be  returned. 

The  great  heart  of  democratic  principles  was  in  New  England,^  and  firom 
this  point  they  extended  to  every  portion  of  the  continent.  Still  the  object 
of  suspicious  fears  in  England,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  began  their  set- 
tlement doubting  both  the  king  and  the  Parliament.  They  asserted  a  sover- 
eignty in  their  physical  weakness,  and  defended  it  in  the  might  of  their  prin- 
ciples.   This  sovereignty  was  multiplied  and  explained  in  Rhode  Island^  and 


established.    In  1688  Portsmonth  was  set-  of  the  lint  govenunent  fai  ProTidenoe,'* 

tied   by  William  Coddington  and   oUiers  doobtless  drawn  np  bj  Roger  Williams : 
from  Massachusetts.    Newport  was  settled        '*  We,   whose   names   are  here  under* 

in    1639.      The    Providence    and    Rhode  written,  being  desirous  to  inhabit  in  the 

Island  Plantations,  having  no  charter,  were  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  submit 

not  admitted  into  the  New  England  confed-  ourselves,  in  active  or  passive  obedienGe« 

ency  till  1643.    A  charter  was  obtained  of  to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as  shall  be 

Parliament,  in  1644,  which  united  the  two  made  for  public  good  of  the  body,  in  an 

plantations    under   one   government.     In  orderly  way,  by  the  migor  consent  of  the 

1647   the   first  General  Assembly  met  at  present  inhabitants,   masters    of  funilles, 

Portsmoutli.     Charles  II.   granted  a  new  incorporated  together  into  a  township,  and 

charter  in  1668.  such  others  whom  they  shall  admit  into 

1  The  name  of  New  England  was  first  the  same,  only  in  eivU  thingM.** 

given,  in  1614,  by  the  famous  Captain  John  In  1637-8,  when  John  Clarke  and  others 
Smith,  to  North  Virginia,  lying  between  (nineteen  in  all)  were  required  to  leave 
the  degrees  of  forty-one  and  forty-five.  Massachusetts,  and  decided  to  settle  at 
New  England  was  supposed  (1621)  to  be  an  Aquetneck  (now  Rhode  Island),  they  made 
island,  byCushman  and  Winslow.  Even  the  following  declaration!  '<We,  whose 
as  late  as  1724,  the  inefilcient  minister  of  names^  are  underwritten,  do  swear,  sol- 
British  America,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  emnly,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  to 
had  letters  from  the  department  addressed  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  body  politic; 
lo  « the  island  of  New  England."  (See  and,  as  he  shall  help  us,  we  submit  our 
Young* »  Chronddes  of  the  PUgrimM^  pp.  persons,  lives  and  estates,  unto  our  Lord 
80,  255 ;  Bancrofts  Yol.  iv,  p.  19.)  New  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
England,  as  referred  to  in  the  text,  is  intend-  of  Lords,  and  to  all  those  most  perfect  and 
ed  to  embrace  only  Massachusetts,  Rhode  absolute  laws  of  his  given  us  in  his  holy 
Island,  Connecticnt,  and  New  Hampshire,  word  of  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged 

2  The    fbllowing   "simple   instrument,*'  thereby.** 

says  Professor  Knowles,  "  which  combines        The  first  General  Assembly  met  May  19, 

the  principles  of  a  pure  Democracy  and  of  1647.    They  agreed  upon  a  body  of  laws, 

unrestricted  religions  liberty,  was  the  basis  chiefly  taken  firom  the  laws  of  England. 
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Connecticut ;  ^  and  the  democrats  who  were  sent  away  to  promote  the  internal 
harmony  of  Massachusetts  became  the  champions  of  liberty  in  new  circles 


In  the  introduction  of  thifl  code,  the  form  of  trines  of  the  dirhie  right  of  Vmgs,  passiye 

goTernment  adi^pted  iM  called  "Dxxocbat-  obedience,  and  non-resiatance.    With  Sid- 

icu.;  that  is  to  say,  a  goTemment  held  by  ncy,  Hampden  and  other  great  writers,  thcj 

the  free  and  Toluntaiy  consent  of  all  or  the  behered  that  all  ciyil  power  and  govern- 

greater  part  of  the  free  inhabitants.**    This  ment  was  originally  in  tho  people.    Upon 

code  of  ciyil  regulations  tlms  concludes :  these  principles  they  formed  their  civil  con»- 

"  Otherwise  than  tlms,  what  is  herein  for-  stitutions. — ^Vol.  i,  p.  284. 
hidden,  all  men  may  walk  as  their  con-        The  charter  "conferred   on   the    colo-* 

sciences  persuade  them,  everyone  in  the  nists,"  says  Bancroft, '*  unqualified  i>ower  to 

name  of  his  Ood.    And  let  the  lambs  of  the  govern  themselves.    They  were  allowed  to 

Host  High  walk,  in  this  colony,  without  elect  all  their  own  officers,  to  enact  their 

molestation,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  their  own  laws,  to    administer  justice   without 

God,  for  ever  and  ever."  appeals  to  England,  to  inflict  punishments, 

*^ I  have  acknowledged"  (it  was  the  dec-  to  confer  pardons,  and,  in  a  word,  to  exer- 
larationof  Roger  Williams),  (''and  have  dse  every  power,  deUberative  and  active, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  maintain)  the  rights  The  king,  far  from  reserving  a  negative  on 
and  properties  of  every  inhabitant  of  Rhode  the  acts  of  the  colony,  did  not  even  require 
Island,  in  peace ;  yet,  since  there  is  so  that  the  laws  should  be  transmitted  for  his 
vnch  sound  and  noise  of  purchase  and  pur-  inspection;  and  no  provision  was  made  for 
chasers,  I  judge  it  not  unreasonable  to  the  interference  of  the  English  government 
declare  the  rise  and  bottom  of  the  planting  in  any  event  whatever.  Connecticut  was 
of  Rhode  Island  in  the  fountain  of  it.  It  independent  except  in  name.  Charles  II. 
was  not  the  price  nor  money  that  could  and  Clarendon  thought  they  had  created  a 
have  purchased  Rhode  Island.  Rhode  close  corporation,  and  they  had  really  sane- 
Island  was  obtained  by  love,"  ftc^See  tioned  a  Democracy." — ^Vol.  ii,  p.  55. 
KnowUt^  Soger  WtHiams,  Trumbull  intimates  that  they  were  early 

The  second  charter,  granted  by  Charles  troubled  with  apprehensions  of  consolida- 

IL,  1663,  declared  that  "  no  person  within  tion.     He  says :     "  One  of  tlie  principal 

the  said  colony,  at  any  time  hereafter,  shall  reasons  which  these  colonists  assigned  for 

he  anywise  molested,  punished  or  disquieted,  their  removing  to  Massachusetts  was,  that 

or  called  in  question  for  any  dilTerences  in  they  should  be  more  out  of  the  way  and 

opinion,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  do  not  trouble  of  a  general    Governor  of  New 

actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  our  said  England,    who,  at  this  time   (1688),  was 

colony."  an  object  of  great  fear  in  all  the  planta- 

Cotton  Mather  says  (Magnalia,  b,  vn,  c.  tions." — (Vol.  i,  p.  96.)    Professor  Kings- 

ni,  §  12, 1695)  that  Rliode  Island  colony  ley  says :    "  The  first  emigrants  to  Con- 

'*has  been  a  colluvies    of  Antinomians,  necticut  considered  themselves  under  the 

Pamilists,    Anabaptists,    Antisabbatarians,  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  till,  after  the 

Arminians,  Socinians,  Quakers,  Ranters,—  settlement   of  three   towns,  they  formed 

everything  in  the  world  but  Roau»n  Caiho-'  tbemselves  into  an  independent  body  politic. 

2tet  and  true  Christiaiis,  though  of  tiie  latter.  The  first  planters  of  New  Haven  recog- 

I  hope,  there  have  been  more  than  of  the  nized   in   their  acts  no  human  authority 

former  among  them.'*  foreign   to   themselves.    They  appear   to 

Bhode    Island    will   be    considered    in  have  studiously  avoided  any  mention  of 

saother  connection.  their  native  country,  or  any  allusion  to  tho 

^'*The   fathers    of  Connecticut,"   says  question  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  £ng<- 

Tmmball,  "  as  to  politics,  were  republicans,  land.     Tlds  matter  they  left  to  be  deter- 

They  rejected  with  abhorrence  the    doc-  mined  afterwards  as  circumstances  should. 
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of  sovereignty,  And  stood,  as  it  were,  the  sentinels  of  DemocrAcj,  to  guard 
the  outposts  of  the  Puritans.  The  vigilance  of  Den^ocracy  is  ever  in  advance 
of  its  dangers.^  Its  Jealousies  give  birth  to  its  securities,  and  its  action  per- 
manency to  possessions.  When  the  people  of  Massachusetts  began  to  dis- 
cover new  sources  of  enterprise  in  extension  of  territory |>  and  safety  in 


render  a  dedbuan  expedient  or  Beeefsvy."  nalioiu,  where  a  ooommiiity  muiiimoiii  in 

^      *      *      ''Soon  after  their  arriral  at  tlieir  religiony  and  iirged  by  so  many  indace* 

Quinnipiac,  at  the  clo«e  of  a  'day  of  fasting  meots  to  maintain  it,  ha^e  changed  their 

and  prayer,'  they  formed  and  subscribed  laws,  and  made  erery  concession  desired, 

what  they  denominated  a  '  plantation  oovef  more  promptly,  fully  and  cheerfully,  than 

nant.'    By  this  instrument  they  engaged,  the  people  of  Connecticut '*^*(J7is^.  /H#., 

'  that  as  in  matters  that  concern  the  gather^  p.  51.)    The  colonial  records  of  Con|iecti» 

ing  and  ordering  of  a  church,  so  also  in  aU  cut  fhlly  justify  the  strong  language  of  Pro^ 

public  offices  which  concern  civil  order,  a#  lessor  Kingaley.     See  Afpshdix  I. 
choice  of  magistrates  and  officers,  making        ^  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  wortliy  to 

and  repealing  laws,  diTiding  allotments  of  be  noted,  that  Cradock  proposed,  as  early 

inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,  as  162S,  that  "the  chief  govemment  of  the 

they  would  all  of  them  be  ordered  by  the  Plautation(of  Massachusetts  Bay),  together 

rules    which  the  Scripture  held  forth  to  with  the  patent,  should  be  settled  in  New 

them/"    *    •    *     " The  goTemment  tha#  England."     After    several    deliberate  di»- 

instituted  was,  in  fact,  a  pure  Democracy,  euasions  (in  lA)ndon),  such  a  removal  was 

professedly  controlled  by  the  great  princi-  voted.    That  they  feared  opposition  to  such 

pies  of  justice  and  equity,  as  these  prineiplef  a   movement,  may  be  inferred  from  the 

are  illustrated  in  the  book  of  Revelation."  drcumstance  that  tiiey  were  "deaired  prp- 

*    *    *    <*  Properly  was  not  required  te  fo^eZy  and  seriously  to  consider"  the  sub- 

contitute  a  voter.    Personal  character,  as  ject,  "and   to    set^  down  their  particular 

developed  in  church  membership,  was  the  reasons  in  writing  pro  et  amtra^  and  to 

only  ground  on  which  any  individual  was  produce   the    same   to    ihe  next  General 

admitted  to  the  exercise  of  political  power,"  €ourt." — ^See  Toung*s  Chronide*  ofMoBs^ 

According  to  "  the  New  Haven  code,  the  >  83* 

clergy,  so  far  fix>m  having  any  civil  powei^        Another  example  of  fbresight  and  prompt 

could  not  even  perform  the  marriage  cer^  aotion  on  the  part  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  1624, 

mony,  this  being  placed  exclusively  in  the  was  the  case  of  "the  minister,  Mr.  John 

hands  of  the  magistrates.    The  church  was  Lyford,  whom  a  faction  of  the  adventurers 

•organized  on  principles  strictly  independr  send  (aocording  to  Gov.  Bradford)  to  hinder 

ent, — a   sort  of  spiritual   Democracy,  in  Mr.   Robinson."     Lyford   was  suspected, 

which,  if  tliere  were  any  lords,  they  were  watched,  and  detected  in  a  correspondence 

'  lords  brethren.' " — See  KingaUy**  Mist,  adverse  to  the  harmony  of  the  colony. — lb., 

JHseourse,  188S.  p.  20. 

How  Connecticut  acquired  the  reputadon        >  In  1689  "  the  government  of  Massa- 

Of  an  ioftolerant  legislation,  it  is  difficult  to  ohnsetts,"  says  Marshall,  "induced  by  the 

say.     It  is  an  error  of  early  origin,  and  it9  rapidity  with  which  the  colony  had  attained 

iiyusticetwas  asserted  by  intelligent  writers  to  its  present  strength  to  form  sanguine 

moreithan  a  century  ago.    "  It  may  be  said,  hopes  of  fUtore  importance,  instituted  an 

without  fear  of  contradiction,"  says  Pro*  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  their  patent,  with 

feasor  Kingsley,  "^fWun  any  one  who  knows  a  vi^w  to  the  enlitfgeiocnt  of  territoiy."^ 

whereof  he  affirms, -that  no  example  can  be  JBUt.  of  iht  ColonicM^  p.  103. 
[produced,  in  the  whole  history  of  Christian 
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toleration,  thej  ceased  to  he  oonsenrative  for  protection,  and  no  longer 
delayed  their  public  avowal  of  confidence  in  Democracy  for  progress.  Con- 
fident in  principles,  they  looked  fbr  power  in  possessions. 

In  their  frequent  controversies  with  the  British  government,  its  agents, 
a^d  partj'  adherents,  they  were  not  backward  in  declaring  their  rights,  nor 
timid  in  expressing  their  opinions.  Their  controversies  not  onl^*  concerned 
their  own  interests,  but  interests  which  were  conun^n  to  all  the  other 
colonies.  In  most  respects,  what  ooncemed  one  conoeraed  all.  Colonial 
policy  gradually  became  continental,  and  what  commenced  in  the  private 
circles  of  the  church  was  transferred  to  the  halls  of  legislation.  Local 
parties,  in  respect  to  Interest,  were  abated ;  and  Demo<»racy  began  to  unite 
its  forces  as  a  party  of  principle,  in  respect  to  iVeedom.  Democracy  had 
commenced  the  settlement  of  the  continent ;  it  remained  for  Democrac}-  to 
extend  it«  principles  and  to  defend  them.  The  progress  of  Democratic 
principles,  and  the  accumulating  evidence  of  an  organized  part}'  in  America, 
were  facts  hardly  perc^tible  either  to  the  people  or  to  the  rulers  of  England ; 
and  as  they  counted  strength  in  numbers,  they  entertained  no  fears.  Some 
prophesied,  but  no  one  believed.  Some  became  accusers,  but  few  doubted. 
Some  looked  for  trouble,  but  no  one  predicted  resistance.  All  knew  of 
disputes,  but  no  one  anticipated  rebellion.^ 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  circumstance  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  that  the  colonists  were  at  first  looked  upon  as  religionists,  rather 
than  politicians ;  and  that  they  frequently  had  test  questions,  in  respect  to 
control,  which  neither  secured  the  sympathy  nor  excited  the  hostility  of 
tlie  King,  the  Church,  or  the  Parliament. 

Indeed,  the  colonists  were  early  reported  to  government  as  intolerant 
conservatives,  and  but  few  could  have  indulged  even  in  moderate  appreheui- 
sions  that  their  excesses  in  claiming  too  much  freedom  were  of  any  particular 
consequence  anywhere. 

It  was  well  understood  that  there  was  no  particular  affection  between  the 
Stuarts  and  the  colonists,  and  a  mutual  watchfulness  between  them  was  to 
be  expected.  The  colonists  were  no  admirers  of  monarchy,  and  they  had 
given  frequent  occasions  for  suspicion  that  they  favored  republican  tendencies. 
The  existing  relations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Puritans 
were  such  as  to  promise  no  peace  where  power  was  in  the  process  of  accu- 


1  Jer.  Dumnier,  who  wrote  '*  A  Deimce  the  course  of  some  yean,  to  throw  oiT  their 

of  the  New  England  Charters,"  first  pub*  dependesce  on   the   natioa,    and    declare 

liihed  in  1721,  la  reply  to  apprehensions  themselTes  a  free  state,  if  not  curbed  in 

vhich  had  been  expressed, "that  their  (the  time,  by  being  made  entirely  subject  to  the 

colonies')  increasing  numbers  and  wealth,  crown," — ^thus  writes :  '*  Whereas,  in  truth, 

joined  to  their  great  distance  from  Great  there  is  nobody,  though  but  little  acquaint- 

Britain,  will  gire  them  an  opportunity,  in  ed  with  these,  or  any  of  tiie  northern  plan- 
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mulation.^  Each  party  had  its  secret  friends  to  report  the  doings  of  its 
opponents ;  and  both  parties  were  subject  to  the  misrepresentations  and 
exaggerations  of  zealous  men,  whose  errors,  if  not  in  sa3'ing  too  much,  could 
hardly  be  in  saying  too  little. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  did  not  hesitate  to  give  that  construction  to 
their  cliarter  which  promised  most  for  their  own  good.  They  had  not  been 
protected  by  a  monarchy, — wh}'  should  the}'  be  scrupulous  in  continuing  its 
power?  They  had  regarded  themselves  as  the  servants  of  God, — could  it 
be  expected  that  they  would  recognize  a  rival  master  in  a  king?*  If  the 
king  and  Parliament  complained  of  the  assumption  of  power,  the  colonists 
stood  upon  the  justice  of  their  position.  If  the  king  asserted  his  preroga- 
tive, the  colonists  claimed  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  freedom ;  if  he 
manifested  a  formal  interest  in  theu:  welfare,  they  appealed  to  principles  ;  if 
he  expressed  a  paternal  relationship,  they  were  grateful  for  his  condescen- 
sion. Distance  was  an  obstacle  which  rendered  frequent  communications 
impossible ;  and  while  monarchy  relied  upon  royalt}'  in  England,  Democracy 
was  building  its  home  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  America. 

From  the  first  to  the  last,  the  colonists  found  in  their  charter  sufficient 
authority  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  separate  government ;  and  on  no 
occasion  did  they  consent  to  modify  their  views  of  construction,  their  con- 
ceptions of  duty,  or  neglect  to  embrace  all  proper  opportunities  for  the 
improvement  of  their  jwsition. 

It  was  believed  by  some  that  no  treaties  should  be  made,  except  by  the 
people,^  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  people  alone  should  direct  and  distribute 


Utions,  who  does  not  know  and  confess  that  must  be  obsenrcd  tliat  the  establishment  of 

their  porerty  and  the  declining  state  of  their  Episcopacy  in  Kew  England,  as  the  relig- 

trade  is  so  great  at  present  that  there  is  far  ion  of  the  state,  was  impossible ;  since  tlie 

more  danger  of  their  sinking,  without  some  character  of  the  times  was  a  guarantee  tliat 

extraordinary  support  of  the  crown,  than  the  immense  minority  of  emigrants  would 

of  their  ever  revolting  from  it.     So  that  I  prove   its    uncompromising   opponents."— 

may  say,  without  being  ludicrous,  that  it  Vol.  i,  p.  344. 

would  not  be  more  absurd  to  place  two  of  '  "  Submission,**  it  was  argued  when  it 

his  majesty's  beef-eaters  to  watch  an  infant  was  proposed  to  alter  the  charter,    1C83, 

in  the  cradle,  that  it  don't  rise  to  cut  its  "would  be  an  offence  against  tlie  majesty 

father's  tliroat,  than  to  guard  these  weak  of  Heaven ;  the  religion  of  the  people  of 

infant  colonies  to  prevent  their  shaking  off  New    England    and    tlie    court's  pleasure 

the  British  yoke.     Besides,  they  arc  so  dis-  cannot  subsist  togeUier."  ♦    »    ♦    "Better 

tinct  from  one  another  in  their  forms  of  gov-  suffer  than  sin.    It  is  better  to  trust  the  God 

emment,  in  their  religious  rites,  in  their  em-  of  our  fathers  than  to  put  confidence  in  prin- 

ulation  of  trade,  and  consequently  in  their  ces." — See  Bancroft,  Vol.  n,  pp.  125,  120. 

affections,  that  they  never  can  be  supposed  *  John  Eliot,  the  benevolent  apostle  of  the 

to  unite  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise."—  Indians,  and  autlior  of  "  The  Christian  Com- 

p.  72.  monwealth,"a  work  condemned  for  its  democ- 

1  "  Considering  the  subject  from  the  his-  racy,  claimed  for  ih€  people  a  voice  in  mak- 

torical  point  of  view,"  says  Bancroft,   "it  ing-treaties.— See.Bte»cr6/f,  Vol.  ii,  p.  72. 
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tiie  executive,  Jadicial  and  representative  powers  of  the  colony.  Governors 
were  publicly  sabjected  to  be  questioned,  advised  and  censured,  bj  the  people ; 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  reminded  of  their  errors,  and  magistrates 
of  their  duties.  '*  The  people  were  prized  as  the  riches  of  the  country ; " 
and  the  remark  which  was  made  in  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  George  II«, 
"that  they  who  have  no  property-  have  the  strongest  propert}'  in  liberty," 
was  a  truth  well  known  and  AiUy  applied  in  practice. 

The  people  declared  war  against  the  Indians,  and  declined  war  against 
the  Dutch.  They  enacted  laws  with  a  bold  spirit,  exercised  ecclesiastical 
aathority,  coined  monej*,  and  denied  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  king  ^  and 
Parliament.  Aristocracy  was  rebuked  with  fearlessness ;  and,  when  spirits 
were  too  turbulent  fordiscipl]ne,they  were  summarily  shipped  to  England. 
And  yet,  with  such  undisguised  claims  to  authority,  they  based  all  their 
hopes  in  the  Christian  faith,  technically  honored  their  king,  but  bent  the 
fcoee  to  none  but  God.  But  in  their  boldness  the  colonists  were  prudent. 
They  well  comprehended  the  loyaltj'  of  necessity,  and  made  no  impracticable 
attempts  to  hasten  the  growtl^  of  their  plans.  They  avoided,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  discussions  that  were  of  doubtAil  issue.  They  looked  upon 
Parliament  as  an  expensive  fHend;  and  seldom  honored  that  bod}'  b}' 
petitions  for  favor,  fearing  that  the  obligation  would  be  remembered  to  their 
damage,  should  their  prayers  be  answered.'  To  some  things  proposed  by 
government  they  yielded,  though  not  without  an  explanation  of  terms,  and 
where  there  was  no  actual  compromise  of  principle.  The  troubles  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  parent  country  were  studied,  with  a  cautious  participation  In 
their  causes,  though  not  without  fearfhl  apprehensions,  or  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions, according  to  their  wishes  or  their  judgment,  of  their  final  issues.  At 
all  times  respectftil,  they  claimed  with  serious  deliberation  the  fhll  measure 
of  their  rights ;  and  at  all  times  courteous,  they  declined  obedience  to  requisi- 
tions which  they  believed  to  be  wrong.  It  may  be  trul}'  said  of  them  that 
they  were  graced  with  ''  the  pride  of  submission,  and  dignit}^  of  obedience." 
They  could  receive  the  commissioners  of  the  crown  with  all  the  ceremony 
due  to  their  station,  and  3'et  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  their  littleness, 
and  the  utter  fhtility  of  their  authority.*    They  could  ship  a  troublesome 


^  It  wu  acconnted  peijvry  and  treaaon  to  miut  then  be  fnlject  to  all  fuch  lawa  aa 

ipeak  of  appeals  to*  the  Ung^— ^icrcieM't  they  ahoold  make,  in  which  course,  thongh 

IdUr  to  Laudy  1687.  they  should  intend  onr  good,  yet  it  might 

<  When  some  of  the  friends  of  Massa-  prove  Tery  prejudicial  to  ns." 

diQsetts,  in  England,  suggested  a  petition  in  '  In  1664,  Charles  II.  issued  a  commis- 

behalf  of  that  colony  to  tlie  Long  Parli»-  sion,    empowering   Richard    Nichols    and 

nent,  soon  after  its  meeting,  it  was,  at  first,  three  others  "to  hear  and  determine  com- 

declined ;   <*  on  consideration,**  says  Win-  plaints  and  appeals  in  causes,  as  well  mili- 

throp,  *'  that  if  we  should  pot  ourselves  tary  and  ciril  as  criminal,  within  New  Eng- 

aoder  tiie   protection  of  Parliament,  we  land,    and   to   proceed  in  all  things  for 
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governor  home  without  contempt  of  ths  throne,  and  refiiae  to  drink  hie 
majesty's  health  and  hear  no  breathing  of  treason.  They  conld  hunt  the 
fugitive  judges,  who  had  assisted  in  sending  royalty  to  the  sca^Sold,  with  the 
earnestness  of  ^'  bounds,''  and  like  ^^  lobsters "  ^  succeeded  in  finding  them.' 


settling  the   peace   and    seeority   of  the  said  Caarr,  **  arrest  the  king's  commission- 

country.'*  ers?"    <*  Yes,*  aaavered  Mason,  "  the  king 

This  commission  was  resisted  by  Masssr  himself,  had  he  been  there." 
chusetts  with  oxtraordinaiy  resolntion,  as  a  The  democratic  reception  of  the  commis- 
violation  of  their  charter.  Tlie  General  sioners  in  America  was  the  cause  of  amaze- 
Court  **  immediately  resolved,  in  words,"  ment  in  England.  "  We  are  aU  amazed," 
says  Chalmers,  "  which  show  what  impres*  said  die  cbanoeUor  (Clarendon),  *^you 
axon  the  arrival  of  the  royal  oflcers  hod  demand  a  revocation  of  the  coramisaion, 
made,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  without  charging  the  commissioners  with 
and  to  adhere  to  a  patent,  so  dearly  ob-  the  least  matter  of  crimes  or  exorbitances." 
tained,  and  so  long  enjoyed  by  undoubted  Boyle  echoed  the  astonishment ;  "  The  corn- 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man."  A  missioners  arc  not  accused  of  one  harmiitl 
communication  was  made  to  the  king,  thing,  even  in  your  private  letters."  "  A 
stsiting  '*the  grievances  of  the  colony  with  century  later,"  says  Baocrofl,  "and  there 
the  force  of  men  who  feared  that  the  power  were  none  in  England  who  did  not  esteem 
of  the  commissioners  might  be  improved  the  commission  an  unconstitutional  usoipa- 
*  to  the  subversion  of  their  all.'"  And  it  tlon." — See  Bancroft ^  Vol-  n,  p.  83; 
concluded  in  this  rapturous  strain :  '*  Let  OhtLhmtr^  Annals^  p.  SSf. 
onr  government  live,  our  patent  live,  our  The  oonnsiiscion  was  net  without  its  geod 
magistrates  live,  our  laws  and  liberties  remits.  It  had  a  tendeacy  to  lead  the  col^ 
live,  our  religious  enjoyments  live,-^SD  niflts  to  settle  differences  at  home,  and  te 
shall  we  all  yet  liave  fhrther  cause  to  say,  study  tfieir  relations  with  England.  Al- 
Arom  our  hearts,  let  the  king  live  forever."  though  some  of  the  weaker  colonies  sub- 

The  commissioners  were  not  only  openly  mitted  with  an  apparent  loyalty,  the  pep- 
opposed  by  proclamation,  made  by  authority  manenft  effect  of  the  ooniBBasion  was 
and  preceded  by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  but  fovorable  to  freedom, 
they  were  required,  with  great  seriousness,  l  See  Pari.  Deb.,  Voi,.  rv,  p.  63o. 
to  behave  themselves  with  all  proper  re-  3  When  the  royal  mandate  was  received 
spect  for  the  laws.  It  is  said  that  they  were  by  the  Governor  of  Maaaachnsetts  requiring 
accustomed  to  exjoy  themselves  with  a  few  the  apprehension  of  Whalley  and  Goffe,  a 
friends  at  a  ta/vem  In  Ann-street,  Saturday  Ungned  search  wss  nude  for  those  unliappy 
nights.  This  was  contrary  to  a  Ittw  which  men.  A  commission  was  given  to  Thomu 
required  the  strict  observance  of  Saturday  Eellond  and  Thomas  Kirk,  two  zealous 
night  as  a  part  of  the  Lord's  day.  A  youngroyalists,togothroughthe  colonies,  as 
constable  attempted  to  break  tliem  up,  but  far  as  Manhadoes,  and  make  a  careftd  and 
was  beaten  and  driven  off  by  Sir  lUbert  universal  seorohfiffr  them.  They  proceeded 
Carr  and  his  servant.  Mason,  aikothcr  oon-  with  despatch  as  £ii{  as  Hartford,  where 
stable,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  tavern ;  they  were  nobly  entertained  by  Gov.  Win- 
but  the  party  had  gone  to  ISm  hou^e  of  a  throp.  He  assured  them  that  the  jndges 
merchant  near  by.  Mason  went  in,  staff  in  made  no  stay  in  Connecticut,  but  went 
hand,  and  reproached  them  for  resisting  an  directly  to  New  Haven.  He  gave  them  a 
officer,  and  for  such  examples  of  immor-  warrant  and  instructions  similar  to  those 
ality ;  telling  them  it  was  well  that  they  which  they  had  reoeivud  in  Massachusetts* 
had  changed  their  quarters,  or  otherwise  he  All  was  done  with  a  show  of  promptnesst 
should  have  arreated  them  alL      "  What,"  They  arrived  next  day  at  Guilford,  sad 
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They  could  beat  the  drum  with  respectfbl  impunity  in  the  pretence  of  an 
onlawAil  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  rule  over  them/  and  immerse  his 
BMjesty's  commissioners  in  utter  darkness  without  intending  personal  dis- 
respect.* 


opfBed  thdr  business  to  Deputy  Got.  tieet  he  visited  Hartfoid,  and  insisted  on  the 

They  acquainted  him  that  tiiey  liad  reasons  command  of  the  Connecticut  miHtia,  the 

Ibr  belieTing  that  the  regicides  were  then  in  Assemblj  not   only  refused   consent,   but 

New  Hayen.    They  desired  immediately  to  Gov.  Treat  declined  receiving  a  conmiis- 

be  fhrmshed  with  powers,  horses  and  assist-  sion  fW>m  him. 

snoe,  to  arrest  them.    The  governor  and        *'  The  train-bands  of  Hartford  assembled,*' 

the  principal  men  of  Guilford  viewed  the  says  Trumbull,  **  and,  as  the  tradition  is, 

judges  as  among  the  excellent  in  the  earth,  while  Capt.  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer, 

and  had   no  disposition  to  betray  them,  was  walking  in  front  of  the  comiNinies,  and 

They  found  means  to  delay  the  officers  until  exercising  the  soldiers,  Col.  Fleteher  ordered 

sezt  day,  when  horses  were  fUmished ;  but  his  commission  and  instructions  to  be  read, 

the  governor  utterly  declined  giving  them  Capt    Wadsworth    instantly   commanded, 

snj  powers  beferc  he  had  consulted  his  *Beat  the  drums!'  and  there  was  such  a 

oooncil.     The  judges   were   apprised   of  roaring  of  them  that  nothing  else  could  be 

every  transaction  respecting  them,  and  they  heard.     Col.  Fleteher  commanded  silence, 

and  their  friends  took  their  measures  ac-  But  no  sooner  had  Bayard  made  an  attempt 

cordingly.     After  meeting  his  council,  the  to  read  again,  than  Wadsworth  commands, 

governor  declared  that  they  could  not  act  '  Drum,— drum,  I  say ! '    The  drummers 

vithout  calling  a  general  assembly  of  free-  understood  their  business,  and  instantly  beat 

men.    The  officers  complained,  with  earnest  up  with  all  the  art  and  life  of  which  they 

professions  of  loyalty,  and  said  that  his  were  masters.     *  Silence !  silence ! '  says  the 

migesty  would  highly  resent  the  conceal-  colonel.    No  sooner  was  there  a  pause,  than 

ment  and  abetting  of  such  traitors    and  Wadsworth  speaks,  with  great  earnestness, 

regicides.    They  demanded  whether  he  and  '  Drum,  drum,  I  say  I '  and,  turning  to  his 

hit   council    would   own   and   honor   his  excellency,  said,  *  If  I  am  interrupted  again, 

migestjr.    The  governor  replied,  **  We  do  I  will  make  the  sun  shine  through  you  in  a 

honor  his  nugesty,  but  have  tender  con-  moment ! '    He  spoke  with  such  energy  in 

idences,  and  wish  first  to  know  whether  he  his  voice,  and  meaning  in  his  countenance, 

wifl  own  us."    After  the  ofBcers  had  used  that  no  farther  attempts  were  made  to  read, 

1tm  best  skill  to  discover  tlie  fugitives,  by  or  enlist  men.''-^yoL.  i,  p.  898. 
▼stching  and  by  searching  houses,    they        ^When  Sir  Edmund  Andros,   with  his 

gsve  up  the  pursuit.    The  whole  business  9uii€  and  a  body  of  troops,  visited  Hartford, 

▼S8   managed    by  the    governor   and    the  to  demand  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  the 

people  with  admirable  judgment,  and,  with-  Assembly  was  in  session.    The  governor 

out  any  open  disloyalty  to  bis  raigesty,  they  and  Assembly  had  no  disposition  to  treat 

meceeded  in  protecting  their  distinguished  their-  disiiigulshed  tisitor  with  any  disre- 

Tiiitors.— See  TntmkuWM  Conn.y  Vol.  i,  p.  spect,  although  they  were  keenly  alive  to 

248.  the  iigustice  of  his  mission.    The  import- 

1  Col.  Bei^amin  Fleteher,   Governor  of  ant  affidr  was  debated  and  kept  in  suspense 

New  York  in  1692,  received  a  commission  until  the  evening,  when  the  charter  was 

which  was  viewed  by  the  colonists  as  entire-  brought  and  laid  upon  the  table,  where  the 

ly  inconsistent  with  the  charter  rights  and  Assembly  was  sitting.    By  this  time,  great 

nfety  of  the  colonies.      He  was   vested  numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  and 

with  plenary  powers  of  commanding  the  men  sufficiently  bold  to  enteiprise  whatever 

whole  militia  of  the   provinces.     When  might  be  necessary  or  expedient.    Thelighte 
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Strangers  were  watched,  and  watches  were  set  with  prayer.  New  acces- 
sions to  the  throne  were  declared  with  a  discriminating  convenience,  and 
addresses  of  congratulation  were  alike  tempered  with  uncompromising  inde- 
pendence and  confident  submission. 

To  convey  to  the  reader,  in  a  few  words,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variety 
of  disposition,  power  and  temper,  manifested  by  Great  Britain  towards  the 
colonies  during  a  long  period  of  time,  would  be  quite  impossible.  Such  con- 
necting links  will  be  given  as  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  continuity  of 
Democratic  principles  in  the  American  colonies  before  the  period  of  the 
Revolution. 

Although  the  political  importance  of  America  was  not  early  seen  by  the 
English  government,  the  political  rights  of  the  colonists  soon  attracted 
attention  in  England.  The  king  complained  that  Protestants  were  banished 
to  become  republicans,  and,  though  Puritans  were  hopeless  subjects,  he 
preferred  them  to  rebellious  ones.  Still  he  saw  nothing  to  fear,  and  but 
little  to  control ;  and  the  influence  of  the  crown  alternated  between  a  liberal 
X>olicy  and  a  conservative  one.  National  affairs  at  home  were  of  more 
pressing  importance,  and  the  colonists  were  seldom  noticed,  except  when 
they  were  occasionally  brought  forward  for  consideration  by  interested 
persons,  who  had  a  favor  to  ask,  a  complaint  to  make,  or  a  jealous  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  express.  Fanaticism  was  sometimes  watched  with  a 
paternal  feeling  of  mingled  pity  and  vexation,  and  me^ures  were  ordered 
for  regulating  the  Puritans  in  America  with  similar  motives  that  orders  at 
home  were  given  for  keeping  the  peace.  A  colonial  system  had  not  been 
conceived  in  England. 

When,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  colonists  were  exercising  tn 
influence  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  common  interests,  and  that  they  freely 
expressed  opinions  favorable  to  a  separate  government, — the  crown,  doubtless 
moved  by  a  disposition  to  rebuke  assurance,  commenced  a  conservative 
control.  Liberalized  charters  were  modified  or  cancelled,  and  the  acts  of 
government  were  directed  with  an  evident  purpose  to  prevent  danger  by 
recalling  power  that  had  been  conceded, — and  the  right  to  dictate  was  fully 
exercised  by  the  king  and  the  council.  Still,  with  an  utter  indifference  to 
principles,  or  profoundly  ignorant  of  consistencj'  in  action,  the  English 
government  pursued,  at  the  same  time,  a  diflierent  policy  with  different 
colonies.  Each  colony  had  its  own  peculiar  conditions  of  existence  and 
control :  and  perhaps  no  two  of  the  whole  number  enjoyed  the  same  degree 
of  favor. 

were  instantly  extinguished,  and  one  Cap-  colony.    The  people  appeared  all  peaceable 

tain  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  in  the  most  and  orderly.     The  candles  were  officiously 

silent  and  secret  manner  carried  off  the  relighted ;  but  the  patent  was  gone,  and  no 

charter,  and  secreted  it  in  a  large  hollow  discovery  could  be  made  of  it,  or  of  the  per- 

tree,  fronting  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  son  who  had  conveyed  it  away. — See  TVkvi- 

Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  buRf  Vol.  i,  p.  371, 


POLITICAL   AND   NATIONAL   PEOGRESS. 


SUPREMACY    OF    MIND. 

In  stadjing  the  origin  and  growth  of  nations,  the  student  is  apt  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  looking  too  much  to  external  events, — as  if  they  were 
the  source,  instead  of  the  incidents  of  progress.  This  is  reyersing  the  order 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  primary  elements  of  progress  are  in  the  mind, 
the  secondary  in  nature.  The  outward  field  is  the  world,  but  man  is  the 
discoverer,  the  inventor,  the  worker.  A  review  of  the  past  discloses  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  a  system  of  gradual  development 
according  to  natural  laws.  It  is  well  to  meditate  upon  the  mental  relations 
of  historical  subjects  that  proper  views  of  principles  may  be  clearly  dis" 
cerned  and  defined.  Hence,  the  importance  of  considering  the  supremacy 
of  mind. 

To  the  comprehensive  mind  how  fhll  of  meaning  is  the  remark  of  Guizot, 
thftt^ —  "  After  all,  whatever  external  events  may  be,  it  is  man  himself  who 
makes  the  world.**  This  leads  us  to  discover  and  to  study  the  varied  means 
instituted  by  the  will  of  God  and  employed  by  man  to  advance  humanity. 
The  mind — that  commonwealth  of  faculties,  endowed  with  its  far-seeing 
instincts,  and  dignified  with  its  reason  and  heaven-bom  sentiments, — ^is 
everywhere  to  assert  its  power  and  to  fulfil  its  mission.  Its  varied  rule 
constitutes  the  history  of  the  past,  its  diversified  powers  indicate  the  innu- 
merable and  ever  changing  departments  of  human  labor  and  fields  of  glory, 
and  its  proud  achievements  are  marked  upon  the  enduring  scale  of  human 
progress.  Its  range  of  activity,  though  limited  and  humble  for  the  moment, 
can  neither  be  bounded  by  the  land-marks  of  knowledge,  nor  scanned  by 
the  flights  of  prediction.  It  travels  the  most  desolate  r^ons  of  the  globe, 
against  threatening  dangers  and  death,  and  turns  upwards  its  instruments 
of  observation  to  mark  the  sublime  phenomena  of  the  celestial  hemi- 
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sphere.^  The  invisible  mite,'  and  the  towering  mountain  are  alike  scruti- 
nized by  its  gifted  eye  and  magnifying  instruments,  and  all  nature,  in  its 
parts,  and  completeness,  each  in  its  time  and  turn  become  the  object  of  its 
experiment,  and  the  theme  of  its  contemplation.  From  the  visible  to  the 
invisible,  it  turns  to  the  world  of  abstraction, — and  man,  and  natm%,  the 
nation  and  the  universe — are  surveyed  in  their  vast  and  extended  relations, 
— reaching  even  the  sublime  problem  of  intelligently  tracing  the  great  path- 
way of  the  soul  in  its  progress  from  time  to  eternity.' 

In  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  and  noting  the  condi- 
tions of  growth  and  developments  of  power — ^philosophers  have  discovered 
and  promulgated  a  system  of  flmdamental  laws.  The  earth  has  become  the 
record  of  its  own  age  and  formation,  and  its  teeming  products,  and  every 
living  creature — make  a  familiar  lesson  in  the  family  and  in  the  school.*    The 


1  Mr.  Paravey  asserts,  that  the  satellites  form  the  compass  of  one  single  grain  of  sea 

of  Jupiter  were  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  sand."    He  claims  to  have  demonstrated, 

figured  by  them  on  their  celestial  charts,  "  in  the  most  uneqalrocal  manner,  that  it 

and  that  the  use  of  telescopes  has  existed  would  require  from  Mie  to  three  millions  of 

among  them,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  some  active  Animalcula  to  form  the  bulk  d 

Although  the  knowledge  of  the  attracting  a  grain  of  sand." 

power  of  native  iron  magnets  or  loadstones  ^  Where  all  the  germs  of  ciTilization  are 

appears  to  be  of  very  ancient  date  among  the  developed  beneath  the  egis  of  firee  institii- 

nations  of  the  West,  there  is  strong  Mstori-  tions  and  wise  legislation,  tiiere  is  no  caosti 

eal  evidence  in  the  proof  of  the  striking  for  apprehending  that  any  one  branch  of 

&ct  that  the  knowledge  of  the  directive  knowledge  should  be  cultivated  to  the  prg- 

power  of  a  magnetic  needle  and  of  its  rela-  udice  of  others.    All  afford  the  state  pre> 

tion    to    the    terrestrial    magnetism    was  cious  firu^ts,  whether  they  yield  nourishmeDt 

peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  a  people  living  in  to  man  and  constitute  his  physical  wealth, 

the    extremest   eastern  portions   of  Asia,  or  whether,  more  permanent  in  their  natiu«, 

More  than  a  thousand  years  befofe  our  era,  they  transmit  in  the  works  of  mind  the 

in  the  obscure  age  of  Codrus,  and  about  glory  of  nations  to  remotest  posterity.    The 

the  time  of  the  return  of  the  HeraclidsB  to  Spartans,  notwithstanding  their  Doric  aos- 

the  Pelo^ionnesus,  the  Chinese  had  already  terity,  prayed    the    gods    to    grant    them 

magnetic  carriages,  on  which  the  movable  *'  the  beautiful  with  the  good.** — HvmbdldL 

arm  of  a  figure  of  a  man  continually  pointed  Comnot. 

to  the  south,  as  a  guide  by  which  to  find  the  ^  '<  We  cftnnot  survey  the  erust  of  oiif 

way  across  the  boundless  grass  plains  of  planet,"  says  Humboldt,"  without  recogniz- 

Tartary ;  nay,  even  in  the  third  century  of  ing  the  traces  of  the  prior  existence  and 

our  era,  therefore  at  least  seven  hundred  destruction  of  An  organic  world.    The  sedl- 

years  before  the  use  of  the  mariner's  com-  mentary  rocks    present   a   succession  of 

pass    in    European  seas,   Chinese  vessels  organic  forms,  associated  in  groups,  which 

navigated  the  Indian  Ocean  under  the  direc-  have  successively  displaced  and  succeeded 

tion  of  magnetic  needles  pointing  to  the  each  other.      The  different  superimposed 

soutli. — IlumbcHdt,     CotmoM.  strata  thus  display  to  us  the  faunas  and 

3 /VztVAo?OT«  says, — ''There  are,  in  almost  floras  of  different  epochs.     In  this  sense 

all  fluids,  animals  as  perfect  tM  ourselves  the  description  of  nature  is  intimately  con* 

in  bodily  structure  and  action,  so  minute,  nected  with  its  history ;  and  the  geologist, 

tliat  it  would  require  millions  of  them  to  who  is  guided  by  the  connection  existing 
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(dements  -are  analyzed,  the  atmoBpbere  and  the  lightning,  though  terrible  in 
tfie  thunders  of  the  tornado,  are  made  aubmissively  to  carry  and  to  spealc, 
to  give  BKQsic  and  information.  The  ocean  is  measured  in  its  d^ths,  \n 
its  conditions  of  motion  and  repose,  in  its  capacity  of  production  and  sub- 
(»dinate  power  to  serve  man  in  his  wants,  and  nations  in  their  necessities* 
The  forests  sie  explored,  and  their  treasures  developed.  The  rivers  are 
tnuied  in  their  winding  beds,  the  prairies  tilled,  and  the  mountains  are 
shaped  and  bored  for  travel.  B3'  the  aid  of  science  these  things  are  done 
and  made  to  subserve  the  individual  or  the  general  good, — and  hence  all 
the  great  sources  of  culture  and  industry  are  brought  within  the  compass  of 
ordioaiy  minds  to  be  studied  and  imderstood.  They  are  associated  with 
no  mystery,  they  encomrage  no  superstitions.  Cause  and  effect  are  observed 
in  their  obvious  relations  and  with  a  practical  confidence,  and  results,  in  all 
their  variety  of  life  and  death,  power  and  beauty,  aim  and  end, — are  seen 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  and  man  ceases  to 
doobt  in  so  far  as  he  ceases  to  be  ignorant.  It  is  when  we  see  the  suprcm- 
scY  of  mind  over  matter — ^that  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
still  greater  truth, — the  supremac}'  of  truth  over  error,  of  right  over  wrong, 
of  life  over  death — ^both  in  the  liHe  of  man  and  in  the  destin}-  of  nations. 
Truth  may  be  known  by  its  uniformity  and  s}*8tem,  by  its  efficiency  and 
compensations,  by  its  inherent  beaut}*  and  universal  adaptation.  Emanate 
ing  fh)m  the  great  source,  of  all  intelligence,  all  forms  of  power  are  to  be 
regarded  as  but  manifestations  of  its  careative  will.^ 


among  the  fiicto  obserred,  cannot  form  a  now  weighs  the  value  of  ohaerrations,  and 
conception  of  the  present  without  pursuing,  substitutes  induction  and  reasoning  for  con- 
through  oonallesa  ages,  the  histoiy  cf  the  jecture  «nd  aasumptien.^  *    * 
past"*  *  '*  Nature  considered  rationaUyy  that  is  to 

"The  aense  in  which  the  Greeks  and  say,  submitted  to  the  process  of  thought,  is 

Romans  originally  employed  the  word  his'  a  unity  in  diversity  of  phenomena ;  a  har- 

toty  proves  that  they  too  were  intimately  mony,  blending  together  all  created  things, 

couTinced  that,  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  however  dissimilar  in  form  and  attributes ; 

the  present  state  of  the  universe,  it  was  one  great  whole  animated  by  the  breath 

neonasay  to  consider  it  in  its  anecessive  oflife.  The  mest  important  result  of  a  rational 

yhases.''-»09SffMM.  inquiry  into  nature  is,  therefore,  to  establish 

1  '*  When  nan  began  to  interrogate  the  unity  and  harmony  of  this  stupendous 
mtere,"  says  Humboldt,  "  and,  not  content  mass  of  ibrce  and  matter,  to  determine  wkh 
with  obserring,  learned  to  evoke  phenoBMsa  Impartial  justice  what  is  due  to  the  discov- 
tuider  definite  conditions ;  when  onoe  lie  erka  of  the  past  and  to  those  of  the  present, 
sought  to  ooUect  and  record  facts,  in  order  and  to  analyse  the  individual  parts  of  natu- 
tfaat  the  irnit  of  his  labors  might  aid  invea-  ral  phenomena  without  succumbing  beneath 
tigatuin  after  his  own  biief  existence  had  the  weight  of  the  whole.  Thus,  and  thus 
pissed  away,  the  phUotophf  of  Niaiwrt  cast  alone,  is  it  permitted  to  man,  while  rnind^ 
■side  the  vague  and  poetic  garb  in  which  Atl  of  the  high  destiny  of  bis  race,  to  corn- 
she  had  been  enveloped  from  her  origin,  prebend  nature,  to  lift  the  vafl  that  shroudb. 
sad,  having  aaauaied  a  severer  aspect,  she  her  pbenomena,  and,  as  it  vere,  submit  tha^ 
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With  a  deep  and  lively  consciousness  of  this  knowledge  of  things,  and 
with  an  abiding  conviction,  that  what  is  true  of  a  part  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  true  of  the  whole,  let  the  reader  turn  f^om  the  interests  of  self  to 
nature  and  to  nature's  God,  firom  the  individual  to  the  race,  fVom  the  family 
to  the  nation, — and  endeavor  with  the  aids  of  history, — ^to  contemplate 
humanity  in  the  broad  phases  of  nationality.  The  nation  is  an  ultimate 
combination  of  mind,  and  its  forces  are  gathered  in  convention,  from  the 
experience  and  traditions  of  the  past — according  to  those  invisible  laws  of 
63'mpathy  and  contrariety,  which  characterize  the  process  of  germination  at 
all  times — ^whether  of  a  physical  or  spiritual  nature.  The  germs  of  a  nation's 
power  and  character,  like  the  seed  sown  by  the  planter,  are  self  protective, 
and  they  spring  forth  into  life  in  due  time  and  season,  though  centuries 
may  have  intervened  between  their  inception  and  development.  The  events 
of  mind,  as  connected  with  the  growth  of  nations,  indicate  the  great  sources 
of  power,  strength  and  character.  From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  periods, 
— ^Democracy  has  been  combined  with  every  possible  variety  of  form  of 
power,  alwa3's  seeking  its  own,  lessening  the  wrong  and  enlarging  the  right. 
It  has  been  denounced  as  the  result  of  commerce,  and  as  the  cause  of 
treason.  Whether  viewed  as  cause  or  effect,  its  theories  have  claimed  too 
much  to  find  favor  with  despotism,  and  its  blessings  have  proved  too  gen- 
eral to  be  mistaken  for  the  fruits  of  t3Tanny.  Its  victories  have  been  limited 
iand  temporar}',  but  its  influence  permanent  and  progressive.  In  all  ages 
it  has  been  the  conser^'ator  of  truth,  and  the  careful  distributor  of  authority. 
What  could  not  be  controlled  in  application,  was  watched  with  a  vigilant 
acquiescence,  and  the  mistakes  of  ignorance,  or  fanaticism — ^were  left  to  be 
corrected  in  a  period  more  favorable  to  judicious  counsels. 

The  beginning  of  a  nation  is  often  narrowed  down  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  people,  to  the  wisdom  or  foresight  of  certain  men,  to  the  injustice  of 
rulers,  to  the  adoption  of  a  particular  form  of  government,  or  to  a  success* 
ful  revolution.^    These  sources  of  action  are  too  limited  to  be  satisfactoij 


results  of  obsenration  to  the  test  of  reason  that  eonstitntlon  or  the  lawa  of  that  reabn. 

andof  InteUect'* — CoamoM,  Three  things  were  necessaiy  to  hare  this 

1  In  17G5,  the  people  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  otherwise;  First,  that  their  migrating  and 

gave  instmctions  to  their  representative,  coming  forth  should  hare  been  a  national 

Dr.  John  Calef,  ft-om  which  the  following  act     Secondly,  that  it  should  have  been  st 

extract  is  taken.     "  When  our  forefathers  a  national    expense.      Tliirdly,  that  they 

left  their  native  country,  they  left  also  the  should  be  sent  to  settle  some  place  or  tern* 

laws  and  constitution  they  had  been  under,  tory  that  the  nation  had  before,  In  some 

in  all  respects  and  to  all  purposes,   save  way  or  other,   made    their   own,  as  was 

twhat  was  secured  by  the  charters ;  and  it  is  usually,  if  not  always  the  case  with  the 

a  manifest  fact,  that,  from  that  day  to  this,  ancient  Romans.    But  neither  of  them  was 

the  government  at  home  have  never  con-  the  case  here.     It  is  well  known  that  thef 

«idexed  the  Colonies  as  under  the  force  of  cam^  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  at  their 
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to  the  intelligent  reader.  They  are  incidental.  A  new  nation  is  fhey(^ 
o&pring  of  the  the  entire  past.  Mind^  with  an  all  pervading  power,' 
accumulates  the  agencies  of  progress,  and  in  its  mighty  career  directs  their 
^ertion  in  new  combinations.  These  combinations,  as  represented  by  the 
nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  briefly  reviewed,  and  the 
reader  is  asked  mentally  to  repossess  himself  of  that  vast  diversity  of  elements 
—which  has  been  disengaged  by  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  prepared 
for  a  new  formation  upon  the  American  continent — which  territory  had  been 
seen  and  mapped  by  the  Northmen  five  hundred  years  before  the  voyage 
of  Columbus.^  Bat  it  must  be  considered,  that  history  affords  but  an  imper- 
fect record  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  The  absence  of  knowledge 
is  a  period  of  darkness,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  long  mankind  were 
without  the  means  of  recording  their  thoughts  and  acts,  and  of  transmitting 
them  to  posterity  by  the  aid  of  the  printing  press, — it  may  be  readily  seen 
how  small  a  portion  of  human  progress  is  attributable  to  the  agency  and 
intelligence  of  man,  and  how  much  to  Providence.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  by 
the  student,  that  the  dark  ages  were  barren  of  results,  or  that  ages  of  com- 
parative ignorance, — have  afforded  no  aids  to  the  growth  of  mind.  The 
legacies  of  individual  character,  the  characteristics  of  races  and  of  nations, 
the  maxims  of  accumulated  wisdom,  the  inextinguishable  lights  of  revela- 
tion,— are  transmitted  and  perpetuated  in  new  and  living  forms,  according 
to  unalterable  laws,  and  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  not  an  atom  of 
the  physical  world  can  be  annihilated,  so  it  maj-  be  regarded  as  still  more 
certain, — ^that  no  thought  or  emotion,  enshrined  in  truth,  can  be  lost  in  the 
changes  of  time. 

It  is,  indeed,  enough  to  command  our  reverence  and  awe, — to  contemplate 
what  has  been  visible  and  intelligible  in  the  dark  and  enlightened  ages. 
With  what  moral  grandeur  and  natural  sublimity  is  the  beginning  of  a 
nation  invested — if  traced  to  sources  coeval  with  the  age  of  man.    Science, 


own  expense,  and  took  poMestion  of  a  route,  and  as  far  as  41^  80' north  latitude, 

country  ibej  were  obliged  to  buy  or  fight  The  first,  although  accidental,  incitement 

for,  and  to  which  the  nation  had  no  more  toward  this  event  emanated  from  Norway, 

ri^t  than  to  the  moon.    Thence  it  follows  Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 

that,  abating   the  charter,  they  were  as  Naddod  was  driven  by  storms  to  Iceland 

umch  dismembered  from  the  government  while  attempting  to  reach  the  Farod  Islands, 

they  came  from,  as  the  people  of  any  other  which  had  already  been  visited  by  the  Irish, 

part  of  the  world." —  Works  John  Adam»^  The  first  settlement  of  the  Northmen  was 

Vol.  2,  p.  171.  made  in  875  by  Ingolf.    Greenland,  the 

^  While  the  Califate  still  flourished  under  eastern  peninsular  of  a  land  which  appears 

the  Abbassides  at  Bagdad,  and  Persia  was  to  be  everywhere  separated  by  the  sea  from 

underthedominionof  the  Samanides,  whose  America  proper,  was  early  seen,  although 

age  was  so  &vorable  to  poetry,   America  it  was  peopled   from  Iceland  a  hundred 

WIS  discovered  in  the  year  1000  by  Ldf,  years  later  (988).— fTiMK&oU^    €o»mo$» 
the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  by  the  nortbem 
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with  its  illQgtrious  T4>taries-*-fVom'a  Thales  to  a  .Franklin ;  momls,  from  t 
^Seneca  to  a  Pale}^ ;  government,  from  a  Solon  to  a  Wsahingion ;  Ciui»- 
'tianity,  with'tiie  sacred  teachings  of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  his  CbHowers,  for 
'two  thousand  years ;  the  associated  and  conflicting  labors  of  Refocmations, 
Revolutions,  Schools  and  Institutions, — embracing  every  variety  of  thought, 
theory  and  action, — all  converged  by  an  All-wise  Providence  to  bless  and 
to  sanctify  the  banning  of  the  American  nation,  and  that  sation  a  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  The  people  of  the  American  Ck^lonies  were  exalted  to 
the  high  privilege  of  asserting  the  prii^iples  of  ]>emoGraqy9  and  of  testing 
the  practicability  of  self-government. 

« 

WHAT  COKSTITUTES  A  NATIOBT. 

As  the  various  fticnlties  make  up  the  mind,  or  the  man,  «o  Tsrioas  men, 
or  classes  of  men,  make  up  the  nation.  The  aggregate  stands  as  adisthict 
part  of  creation,  an  element  in  the  chemistry  of  civiliEation,  and  ns  to  he 
counted  a  fact  in  history,  and  may  be  regarded  by  itself,  or  viewed  in  the 
Buccessiye  and  varied  combinations  developed  l)y  its  progress.  The  sources 
of  its  diversity  are  the  sources  of  its  completeness  and  power ;  and  such  an 
organization  has  its  distinct  mission,  and  draws  its  nutriment  from  the 
events  and  changes  of  the  physical  and  mental  worlds  as  systematically 
and  naturally  as  plants  and  trees  draw  nutrition  from  the  earth. 

The  forms  and  growth  of  nations  are  governed  by  fixed  laws.  Tbey  hove 
their  natural  limits,  practicable  and  impracticable  conditions.  They  hate 
their  periods  of  health  and  of  decay.  If  their  means  of  protection  are  n6t 
commensurate  with  their  claims  of  power,  anarchy  follows,  and  nationality 
fails.  When  continued  anarch}'^  prevails  government  perishes.*  A  nation 
is  an  aggregated  form  of  delegated  authority,  and  its  power  and  strength 
are  not  entirely  self  inherent,  but  are  dependent,  to  a  certain  degree,  on 
outward  circumstances.  There  are  ^' fixed  boundaries  to  authorit}*,"  says 
Lamartine,  *^  even  as  there  are  limits  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  world 
itself,  bejTond  which  boundaries  lie  only  dettth  and  annfhfMiim.^  This  is 
true  of  all  power  however  created  or  exerted,  limited  or  extended.  A 
people  wtthouta  defined  or  stable  government,  can  liave  no  identity  ss  a 
nation.  ^^  In  counsel  is  stability,"  "says  Solomon^  thus  onfoioiqg  the  great 
truth  thattk  nation  cannot  endure  witlioiit  wkniom. 


1  <MKot,  4n  jptakiag  of  the  lert^^n  of  In  thk, ««  4a  all  aftmUsr  -oasef ,— <jiaoB  wu 
164S,-^ny8,^<'6o  long  as  this  judgftient  ooncealed  by  the  -eneinies  of  Demscnuir. 
(oB  prtnclptos)  4s  deferred,  efaaos  reigos :  Xmiis  Ni^^n  used  the  word  tiot  because 
ood  cha«B,  if  |irolonged  in  the  midst  of  a  he  lored  its  meanlBg,  hot  to  aid  hvn  in 
people,  ««roald  he  death.  Chaos  is  new  irarreptitioaslj  veestahlishiiig  his  £unil/ 
oopfwsM  onder  one  word— Democracy.**    upon  a  throne. 
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A  nation,  like  man^  i»  sabjected  to  the  fVuidameiital  lavps-of  capacity  and? 
of  priooiple.  It  caanot  £mI  by  doing,  rigiit,  nor  can  it  succeed  bj  doing 
wiong.  The  greater  l^e  knowledge  of  ka  wants  and  dependent  relatione, 
the  aorer  13.  its  raeane  of  independence  and  prosperity.  Its  exact  conform* 
ity  to  jnstiee,  constitutes  its  means  of  continued  Kfe  and  safety.  *'  The 
first  reqpaeite  toward  the  foundation  of  a  government  by  a  nation,"  says 
GeOb  Crombe,,^'is,.thatit  be  independent  of  foreign  powers."  Though  a 
nation  may  be  independent,  the  people  may  not  be  free.  ^^  Thus,.France  and 
Spain,  under  thai  Bourbon  dynasties,"  continues  Combe,  ^*  before  the  French- 
rerolntloB,  were  both  independent;  they  owned  no  superior.  But  thej 
were  not  ftee ;  the»  people  did  not  enjoy  liberty."  *  •  «( England  has. 
been  independent  almost  since  the  Romans  lefb  the  country ;  for  although  it 
was  Gon^pered  by  the  Normans^  in  the  year  1066,  the  conquerors  fixed  tiieir 
residence  ia  the  vanquished  territory,  made  it  their  home^  and  in  a  few 
genecationa.  wece  amalgamated  with  the  native  population.  But  England 
was  not  properly  ftee  till  after  the  revolution  in*  1686."  ^  These  great 
outlines  of  principle  were  ably  sketched  by  Burke  in.  the  House  of 
Commoasi  in  1775.  In  a  speech  favoring  conciliation  with  America, — ^he 
points  out  the  sources  of  a  nation's  strength,  the  facts  and  causes  of  a 
nation's  weakness,  the  boundaries  of  a  nation's  growth, — and  the  necessities 
of  a  nation's,  boundaries.  He  speaks  of  the  ^^  untractable  or  disobedient 
spirit "  of  the  Aimericans,  which  is  the  educated  spirit  of  resistance  to  unlaw- 
M  oppcesBion,:-*as  an  element  of  strength  in  the  character  of  a  people. 

"Permit  me,  Sir^"  said  he,  ^  to  add  another  circumstance  in  our  colonies, 
which  contributes  no  mean  part  toward  the  growth  and  effect  of  this  untract- 
aUe  iplrit.  I  meaatheic  education*  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world 
is  the  hvw  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  pow- 
erful ;  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  *  *  '^  I  hear  that  they 
hfkYe  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blaokstone's  Commentaries  in  America 
as  in  England."  *  *  ^^This*  study  renders  men  acute,,  inquisitive, 
dexterous,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defence,  fhll  of  resources.  In 
other  countries,  the  people,  more  simple^  and  of  less  mercurial  cast,  Judge 
of  an  HI  principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual  grievance ;  here  they 
aoticipato  the  evil,  and  judge  ol  the  pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  principle.  They  augur  mi^ovemment  at  a^  distance ;  and  snuff 
the  appioach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze, 

^''The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  is.  hardly  less 
powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  moral,  but  laid  deep  in  the  natu- 
ral constltntiom  of  tbin^  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  Ue  between  you 
and  them.  No  contrivance  can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  distanoct  in.  weak- 
ejuog  govenunent.    Seaa  roU,  and  months,  pass^  between  the  order  and 

1  Moral  Fhilos.,  pp.  841-2. 
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the  execution :  and  the  want  of  a  speedy  explanation  of  a  single  point,  is 
enough  to  defeat  a  whole  system.  You  have,  indeed,  winged  ministers  of 
Tengeance,  who  carry  your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  vei^  of 
the  sea.  But  there  a  power  steps  in,  that  limits  the  arrogance  of  raging 
passions  and  flirious  elements,  and  says, — '^  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther."  Who  are  you,  that  should  fret  and  rage,  and  bite  the  chains  of 
nature?  Nothing  worse  happens  to  you,  than  does  to  all  nations,  who  hare 
extensive  empire ;  and  it  happens  in  all  the  forms  into  which  empire  can  be 
thrown.  In  large  bodies,  the  circulation  of  x>ower  must  be  less  vigorous  at 
the  exj^remities.  Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot  govern  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  and  Curdistan,  as  he  governs  Thrace ;  nor  has  he  the  same  dominioa 
in  Crimea  and  Algiers,  which  he  has  at  Brusa  and  Smyrna.  Despotism 
itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster.  The  sultan  gets  such  obedience  as 
he  can.  He  governs  with  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  aH  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  authority  in  his  centre,  is  derived  from  a 
prudent  relaxation  in  all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her  provinces,  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  well  obeyed,  as  3'ou  are  in  3'ours.  She  complies  too ;  she  submits ; 
she  watches  times.  This  is  the  inmiutable  condition,  the  eternal  law,  of 
extensive  and  detached  empire." 

*^  Then,  Sir,"  he  continues,  ^^  from  these  six  capital  sources ;  of  descent ; 
of  form  of  government ;  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces  ;  of  manners 
in  the  southern ;  of  education  ;  of  the  remoteness  of  situation  from  the  first 
mover  of  government ;  from  all  these  causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has 
grown  up.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  people  in  your  colonies, 
and  increased  with  the  increase  of  their  wealth ;  a  spirit,  that  unhappily 
meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England ;  which,  however  lawful,  is 
not  reconcilable  to  any  ideas  of  liberty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has  kindled 
this  flame,  that  is  ready  to  consume  us."  ^ 

Thus — ^how  utterly  insignificant  is  the  despotism  of  a  nation  made  to 
appear  when  compared  to  the  democracy  of  nature. 

How  far  a  nation  may  be  able  to  preserve  its  identity,  or  its  integrity  to 
itself,  by  war,  is  a  subject  entitled  to  careAil  research  and  consideration. 
It  will  be  more  frdly  considered  in  other  chapters.  War  is  defensible  only 
as  the  ultimate  means  of  establishing  the  cause  of  universal  justice.  Its 
benefits  should  be  coextensive  with  its  calamities.  No  people  can  be 
properly  called  a  nation  who  are  incapable  of  progress  and  self  defence. 
A  nation  at  peace  is  a  nation  in  health.  It  is  evidence  of  justice  and  of  a 
wise  government  administered  in  conformity  to  acknowledged  principles 
and  according  to  knowledge.  The  capacity  and  conduct  of  every  citizen 
make  a  part  of  its  condition,  strength  and  power.  This  principle  was  well 
understood  by  Washington.    In  a  message  to  Congress,  in  1793,  he  says,— 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  xvni,  pp.  496-45. 
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^  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations,  which  will  be 
withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire 
to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace, 
one  of  the  most  powerM  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be 
known,  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war.**  ^ 

Burke  gives  great  importance  to  education  as  the  means  of  preparing  the 
people  for  citizenship,— bat  such  a  preparation  would  be  lost  unless  accompa- 
nied by  the  counsel  of  statesmen  whose  knowledge  of  society  and  of  the 
means  of  its  advancement  enable  them  to  point  out  and  explain  the  exten- 
sive relations  of  want,  of  dependence  and  of  independence. 

What  Guizot  says  of  the  political  conditions  of  social  peace  in  France,^ — 
IB  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  illustrates  principles.    He  says, — 

"  Whenever  it  shall  have  been  distinctly  perceived  and  fully  admitted^ 
that  the  different  classes  which  exist  among  us,  and  the  political  parties 
which  correspond  to  those  classes  are  natural  and  deeply  rooted  elements 
of  French  society,  a  great  step  will  have  been  made  toward  social  peace. 

*'  This  peace  is  impossible  so  long  as  each  of  the  different  classes  and 
the  great  political  parties  into  which  our  society  is  divided  cherishes  the 
hope  of  annihilating  the  others,  and  of  reigning  alone.  That  is  the  evil 
which,  ever  since  1789,  has  periodically  agitated  and  convulsed  France. 
Sometimes  the  democratic  element  has  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  the  aris* 
tocratic ;  at  other  times  the  aristocratic  element  has  tried  to  crush  the  dem- 
ocratic, and  to  gain  its  former  predominance.  Constitutions,  laws,  and 
the  administration  of  the  government  have  been  by  turns  directed,  like 
engines  of  war,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  ends — a  war  to  the  death,  in 
which  neither  combatant  believed  his  life  compatible  with  that  of  his  rival. 

*^  This  war  was  suspended  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  rallied  around 
him  the  classes  which  had  formerly  possessed,  and  those  which  actually 
enjoyed,  power  and  influence ;  and  by  the  security  which  he  offered  them, 
by  the  continual  turmoil  in  which  he  kept  them,  or  by  the  yoke  which  he 
imposed  upon  them,  he  established  and  maintained  peace. 
• ''  After  him,  fh>m  1814  to  1830,  and  from  1830  to  1848,  this  war  was 
renewed.  Both  the  ancient  aristocratic  and  the  modem  democratic 
elements  acquired  strength ;  but  though  neither  could  succeed  in  suppress- 
ing the  other,  each  was  impatient  of  its  adversary's  existence,  and  eagerly 
strove  for  the  mastery. 

^^  And  now  a  third  combatant  has  entered  the  arena.  The  democratic 
party  having  divided  itself  into  two  conflicting  sections,  the  workmen  are 
now  arrayed  (1849)  against  their  masters,  or  the  people  against  the  middle 
classes.'    This  new  war,  like  the  former,  is  a  war  to  the  death ;  for  the  . 


1  Sparktf  Wathinffton,  Vol.  xii.  p.  38.  'In  the  preface  of  his  **  Democracy  in 

^  Goizot's  **  Democracy  in  France,"  p.  43.     Franet^  Guizot  says, — '*  The  more  I  reflect  ; 
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new  aspirant  ia  as  arrogunt-  and  exelu^ive  aa  tlie  otibers-  ean  luvve^0v«r  been. 
The  sovereignty,  it  is  said,  belongs  of  right  to  the  people  only ;  and  no* 
rival,  ancient  or  modem,  noble  or  bonrgeois,  ean  be  admitted  to  share  it^ 

^'  Every  pretension  of  this  kind  must  be'withdrawn,  not  by  one  only,  b«lr 
by  all  the  contending  parties.  The  gi*eat  elements  of  sociefy  among  as— « 
the  old  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes,  and  the  people— most  completely 
renouDce  the  hope  of  escluding  and  annihilating  eadi  othen  Let  them  vie 
with  each  other  in  inflnence ;  let  each  maintain  its  position  and  ite  rights, 
or  even  endeavor  to  extend  and  improve  them,  for  in  siidi  efforts  consists 
the  political  life  of  a  country.  Biit  there  most  be  an  end  of  aU  radical 
hostility :  they  must  resign  themselves  to  live  together,  side  by  side,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  government  as  well  as  in  civil  society.  This  is  the  fltsl  eon* 
dition  of  social  peace.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can- this  condition  be-  sntfs- 
fled?  How  can  tlie  different  elements  of  onr  society  be  brought  t<^  tolemte^ 
each  other's  existence,  and  to  ftilfil  their  several'  fhnctions  in  the-  govet^^ 
ment  of  the  country  ? 

^^^I  reply,  by  such  an  organization  of  that  government- as  may  aseigm  to 
each  its  place  and  functions;  may  concede  something  to  the-  wishes,, 
while  it  Imposes  limits  to  the  ambition,  of  all. 

*^  I  am  here  met  by  an  idea,  perhapa  the  most  fhbe  and  fatal  of  all  liiose 
current  in  onr  days  on  the  subject  of  constltutloDal  organization.  It  is- 
this : — ^  National  unity  involves  political  unity.  There  is  but  one  people : 
— ^there  can  esist  at  the  head  in  the  name  of  this  people,  but  one  power.' 
This  is  the  idea  which  most  completely  characterises  both  revolution  and 
despotism.  The  convention  and  Louia  XIY.  exclaimed  alike,  ^  L'Etat, 
c'est  moi/ 

^^  I^  is  as  false  as  it  is  tyrannical.    A  nation  is  not  a  vast  aggregate  of 


upon  thaty.  the  more  I  am  conyinced  that  Without  desiring  to  disparage  the  great- 

the  evil  which  lies  at  the  root  of  aU  her  ness  of  Guizot  as  a  thinker — ^it  is  difficult  to 

evils,     (France)    which    undermines    and  suppress  astonishment  that  suck  a  mind  as 

destroys  her  governments  and  her  liberties,  hi»  should  fail  to  see  the  difiSarence  betlpeea 

her  dignity  and  her  happiness,  is  tiie  evil  feigned  democracy,  and  the  dtoooraey  of 

which  I  attack  ;*— the  idolatry  of  Democ-  principle.    Louis  Napoleon  was  at  no  time 

racy.  a  democrat.    He  professed  democracy  and 

**  Whether  the  accession  of  M.   Louis  republicanism  with  motives  to  popularity — 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  Presidency  of  but  when  he  gained'  position  he  was  fidse  to 

the  Republic  will  be  fbund  an  efficacious  both%    He  headed  a  republic,  and  created 

remedy  for  this  disease,  the  future  will  show,  an  empire.     Was  it  '*  the  idolatiy  of  democ- 

What  I  have  said  here  after  the  election  of  racy  "  that  enabled  him  to  do  this,  or  was  it 

M.  Louis  l^apol^on  Bonaparte,   I   should  ireaehery    to    demoeraeyf      A   man    who 

have   equally  said,   without    the    slightest  chooses    his    politics, — discloses    his    real 

alteration,  if  General  Cavaignac  had  been  character  when  he  possesses  the  power  to 

elected.     It  is  not  to  individuals,  but  to  do  as  he  may  choose. 
wt^ety  itself,  that  gteat  social  truths  are 
addressed." 
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nen,  consifiting  of  so  many  thouBaadg  or  mUlions,  oocapjing  a  certftfn 
extent  of  gromid,  and  concentrated  in,  and  represented  by,  a  unit,  called 
king  or  assembly.  A  nation  is  a  great  organic  body,  fonned  by  the  unioa 
within  one  country  of  certain  social  elements  which  assume  the  shi^e  and 
constitution  naturally  impressed  upon  them  by  the  primitive  lows  of  God 
and  the  free  acts  of  man.  The  diversity  of'  these  dements  is,  as  we  luuv-e 
Just  seen  one  of  the  essential  facts  resulting  from  those  laws ;  and  ia 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  false  and  tyrannous  unity  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  at  the  centce  of  government,  as  r^resentative  of  thait, 
society  in  which  it  never  exists.'' 

Because  there  are-  certain  conditions  to  be  obsenred  and  studied  in  the' 
growth  of  natlona,  it  is  not  to*  be  inferred  that  the  Uws  which  govern  their 
advancement  ave  mutable  or  uncertain.    Nations  are  not  fbrmed  by  chance. 

SATIONS:  ARB  NOT  FGBiSBBD'  BY  CH>AI¥CB. 

A.  nation:  ia  no  aoddent  The  growth  of  a  nation  does  not  bi4;>pen  by 
chance.  The  character  of  a  nation  ia  left'  to  no  uncertainty.  The  continur 
ance  of  a  nation  does  not  depend  upon  human  wisdom.  The  age  of  a 
nation  is  not  appointed  by  man.  It  is  not  within  tiie  province  of  man  to 
give  existence  to  a  nation,  either  by  edict  or  by  legislation,  or  to  destroy 
it.  Qe  is  only  a  humble  agent  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator  to  aid  in  tiie 
^eat  {HTOcess  of  its  develo{»nent.  He  can  neither  make  nor  destroy,  and. 
yet  by  his  meana  faihures-  are  caused  and  successes  demonstrated.  Men,« 
and  associations  <^  men,  succeed  only  as  they  become  discoverers  of  great 
trnths,  and  fluthftilly  apply  tbem  in  practice.  When  a  nation  becomes  diBK 
tracted  by  discovdant  elements^  from  any  cause,  and  secession  is  proposed 
as  a  remedy,  the  people  have  reached  a.  period  of  inquiry.  They  pausft  to 
consider,  to  discuss,,  to  learn  their  way. 


CONVEimONAL  CONFLICT  AND  ACTION.. 

The  colonists  had  sought  the  new  world  with  the  limited  motives  of  men, 
and  had  established  themselves  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  dependence  on  an 
outward  and  distant  go^neminenti,  and  upon  m  mn»  sdiVprotectum  at  home. 
They  had  adopted  Densocracy  fn  lAreir  Institutions  with  but  dim  conceptions' 
of  its  progressive  power, — and  they  deemed  the  settlement  of  the  Continent 
more  as  a  private  enterprise  for  religious  security  and  personal  comfort,— 
than  as  a  public  novemeni  fraught  with  public  interests.  It  was  otherwiBa; 
ordnvd.  Their  plans  were'  apparently  the  expedients^  of  tlie  moment,  but 
the  principles'  which  they  adopted  carried  them  fbrward  beyond  the  wisdom 
of  a  day,  and  into  the  extended  relations  of  humanity.  They  had  been 
working  for  God  and  the  world.    For  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  YuA 
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struggled  against  wants  and  dangers,  and  now  had  reached  a  period  of 
maturity  when  great  interests  culminate  and  the  relations  of  responsibility 
begin.  It  was  a  period  of  power  when  goremment  began  to  realize  the 
growing  strength  and  importance  of  the  Colonies.  Still,  it  had  no  serious 
anxiety,  and  but  few  colonists  ventured  to  hope,  or  predict  an  independence, 
or  to  counsel  resistance  to  a  government  so  ancient  and  so  honored  as  their 
own.  They  looked  upon  their  diflSculties,  with  pain  and  anguish,  but  they 
regarded  duty  as  a  necessity,  and  suffering  as  their  appointed  lot.  They 
had  been  taught  to  love  the  king,  and  to  honor  the  Parliament, — and  were 
slow  to  believQ  that  either  could  be  spared — and  a  good  government  estab- 
lished. They  relied  upon  that  paternal  policy,  which  is  suited  only  to  a 
condition  of  weakness,  and  sought  justice  by  submissive  appeal  and 
explanation, — which  seldom  succeeds  but  in  the  absence  of  interest.  Theii^ 
devotion  to  duty  and  perseverance  against  difficulty  had  given  them  char- 
acter, and  their  industry  and  enterprise  had  opened  sources  of  revenue  to 
the  mother  country.  Their  prepossessions  in  favor  of  Democracy  for  a 
long  time  had  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  to  excite  the  Jealousy  of 
rulers,  and  questions  of  interest  and  of  control  soon  indicated  the  necessity  of 
concession  and  adjustment,  or  of  unconditional  submission.  Here,  then, 
the  process  of  conventional  separation  became  obviously  visible  to  the 
ordinary  observer. 

The  Government  of  England  had  really  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  the 
wants  and  condition  of  America.  Its  habits  and  policy  had  been  circum- 
scribed within  the  limits  of  the  British  Bealm,^  and  if  we  except  the  spirit 
of  colonization  and  conmiercial  ambition  which  have  given  position  to  the 
nation,  it  may  be  said  that  England,  in  her  progress,  had  faithfhlly 
preserved  her  ancient  identity.  Like  men,  nations  have  their  distinctive 
features,  and  though  time  and  change  may  alter,  they  do  not  destroy  them. 
In  all  positions  of  advancement  or  activity — they  are  to  be  recognized  in 
their  individuality.  A  nation  is  characterized  by  principle,  and  not  by 
territory  nor  by  possessions,  or  numbers.  All  these  are  to  be  viewed  as 
incidental  in  their  relations.    In  other  language — ^principles  are  the  great 


^In  1621,  when  Ihe  Comnioiis  proposed  a  fore,  no  right  to  interfere;"  Bnd  for  tliif 

bill  to  James  I.,  for  the  free  liberty  of  fish-  reason  the  bill  was  crashed.    In  like  man- 

ing  and  Ashing  Yoyages,  to  be  made  and  ner,  when  a  bill  respecting  America  was 

performed  on  the  sea^coasts  and  places  of  offered  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to 

yeufoufuUand,    Virginia,  and  New  Eng»  King   Charles    I.    (the  rery   Prince  who 

land,  and  other  countries,  and  parts  of  granted  our  charter,  Ifoss.)  for  his  Boyal 

America,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  sent  by  assent,  he  reftised  it,  giring  as  a  reasout 

His  Migesty  with  the  following  declaration  "  that  the  colonies  were  without  the  Realm 

to  the  House  of  Commons,  riz :  ^^  America  and    jurisdiction    of    Parliament."— ilM. 

is  not  annexed  to  the  Realm,  nor  within  the  AreM/9,  UK  Series^  Vol.  2,  p.  22 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament ;  you  hare,  there- 
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levers  of  progress,  and  whether  a  nation  be  composed  of  ten  or 
twenty  millions  of  people,  with  a  large  or  small  territory, — ^to  these  the 
student  is  to  look  to  find  its  position  and  power  and  true  means  of  progress. 
AU  principles  have  each  its  appropriate  means  of  accomplishing  its  ends, 
and  when  combined  into  a  system  of  government  and  formally  adopted  by 
a  people,  it  is  limited  by  the  circumstances  of  practicability.  The  govern- 
ment of  England  was  a  progressive  monarchy, — but  it  was  not  equal  to  a 
democratic  republic.  The  principles  of  the  Colonists  were  similar,  funda- 
mentally, to  those  upon  which  the  British  Constitution  was  based,  but  they 
had  been  developed  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  enlarged  freedom.  The 
Democracy  of  Republicanism,  which  alternately  concentrates  and  diflhses 
the  powers  of  government,  and  becomes  more  and  more  elevated  on  every 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  people, — ^had  reached  the  period  of  asserting  and 
defending  its  own  peculiar  sphere  of  action  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  A  new  centre  of  conventional  vitality  had  been  created,  and  the 
incipient  forces  of  nationality  soon  clustered  into  form  and  energy.  The 
spirit  of  loyalty  in  the  colonists  disclaimed  usurpation,  and  the  chronic 
spirit  of  conservatism  in  the  government  disclaimed  tyranny. 

Industry  had  achieved  its  victory  over  indigence,  self-denial  had  estab- 
lished fixed  habits  of  economy,  and  commerce  had  disclosed  the  resources 
of  the  American  Continent.^  The  Colonists  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
home  in  the  wilderness,  and  what  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  self  exiled 
company  of  fanatics,  now  appeared  as  a  prosperous  and  civilized  commu- 
nity. The  disgrace  of  struggle  had  given  place  to  the  elements  of  success, 
and  the  increase  of  possession  invested  the  people  with  an  external  import- 
ance too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  be  long  exempted  from  foreign  notice 
and  formal  recognition.  America  was  seen  to  stand  alone.  The  child  had 
begun  to  step  with  the  air  of  manhood,  and  the  once  humble  and  unnoticed 
Colony  arose  and  moved  with  the  air  of  nationality.  What  was  the  voice 
of  despotism  as  uttered  by  Louis  XIY.,  ^^  VtSM^^  <fest  moi,"  now  became  the 


1 "  Industfy,"  says  Botta,   **  a  spirit  (d  tined  for  her  colonief ,  had  been  six  miUiona 

enterprise,  and  an  extreme  lore  of  gain,  are  fire   hundred  and  nine  thousand  pounds 

eharacteristic  qualities  of  those  who  are  sep-  sterling;  but  from  this  year  to  1772,  these 

arated  from  other  men,  and  can  expect  no  colonies  had  so  increased  in  population  and 

support  but  from  themseWes ;  and  the  colo-  prosperity,  that  at  this  epoch  they  of  them- 

nists  being  descended  from  a  nation  distin-  selres  imported  from  England  to  the  ralue 

gaished  for  its  boldness  and  actiTity  in  the  of  £6,22,182.00;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 

prosecution  cff  traffic,  it  is  easily  conceiyed  year  1772,  the  colonies  alone  ftimished  the 

that  the  increase  of  commerce  was  in  pro-  nM»ther  country  with  a  market  for  a  quan- 

portion  to  that  of  population.    PosttiTe^ts  tity  of  merchandise  almost  equal  to  that 

confirm  this  assertion.    In  1704,  the  sum  which,  sixty-eight  years  before,  suflloed  for 

total  of  the  commercial  exports  of  Great  her  commerce  with  all  parti  of  the  world." 

Britain,  incluslTe  of  the  merchandise  des-  Am>  JUv.^  You  i,  p.  20. 
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lai^oAge  of  tber  people*    ^Wb  jolb  the  State.'*    Wkat  mt^t  lie  tyraauvp 
hk  a  king^  was*  seen  to  be  Demoeraoy  in  a  people. 

The  skrength:  aacd  imm«iiities  of  nationality  are  ever  to  be  ftmnd  in  synn 
patfij  with  coi9e^K>nding  reBponsibilities.  A  government  et  proteotio^  in 
tlie  period  of  weaknesB  may  soon  beeome  a  government  of  claim  and 
control  in  the  period  of  strengthi  It  ie  a  fhndamental  law,  that  strengtil 
and  capacity  are  jriaced  in  corresponding  velations  of  dnty-  ajMi  responsi- 
bUity,^^and  the  periods  of  youth  and'  manhood — are  not  more  distinctly 
marked  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  society,  than  t^ose  of  the  colony  and 
of  the  nation.  The  process  of  timnsition  is  slow  and  natural,  and  the 
qnestibns  which  cesolt  in  conflict  and  revolution, — arise  in  the  ordinaFy 
proeeeufeion  of  a  governmental' policy,  whether  that  policy  be  in  harmony 
with^  or  in>  violation  o^ — a  comtitntional  standurd*  The  acenmolated  wants 
of  Ea^^md  piioduced  »  necessity  fbr  revenue  beyond  the  legitimate  means 
of  the  goveramest  to  supply,,  aind  tho  wisdom  of  tlie  cabinet  degenerated 
into  the  OEXpedienti  of  tfaeflnanoier.  The  politician  beoasM*tbe  arbiter  of 
justice^  Parliament  the  tool  of  party,  and  the  King  of  tyranny.  In  fbct,  it 
was  in  spirit  a  continuation  of  the  odious  pc^icy  of  the  act  of  1732  to  keep 
the  colonies  ^^  properly  dependent  upon  the  parent  country."  ^  On  the 
other  hand  the  democratic  views  of  the  colonies  may  be  seen  in  the  lan- 
gnage  of  Samuel  Adams^  expressed  in  1771.  ^^  We  are  either  a  State,"  he 
says,  '^as  entirely  indt^pendient  of  Great  Britain  as  any  other  on  earth 
which  makes  use  of  her  protection,  or  we  are  her  firee  colonies.  In  both 
these  cases  hor  condbct  towards  us  riiould  be  identically  the  same.** 


GOTEltNWEirr,  ITS  OBJECTS  AND  ENDS. 

That  the  readbr  may  better  understand  the  position  of  parties  with  respect 
to  the  great  questions  of  controversy  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  or  rather — between  the  Tory  and  the  Whig  parties  at  this  time, — it 
will  be  profitable  first  to  consider.  What  Government  w,  Us  objects  and  ends, 
as  recognized  and  acknowledged,  in  the  Conatltution  of  England*?    This  will 


!•  JoltiD  Nicfaelb^  of^  mTary  inrilr;  and  »  ur,  *  im$n(Mm  pirmi^0tho9ii^u4Ar9 ; '  and 

Member  of  RiettMBent  17S0taiHllbrMFeral  hat  noi  Indtatv  patromse  pecaliariy  con^ 

y«any— hM  tfaenadw  to  gpealt  tli«  truth'  tributod  to  give  us  thai  venal'  monej^loiviiff 

of  hia  own  oonntoft.    Hs<  BmyB^^^llMS  it  cU«mcter,  iwhiclt  the*  FranoH  attribute  to* 

not  been   acknowledged  pnbltolyv  that  »  u»^"«— AtftfoOipcAwiia  ^,  W»l.  r^  p.  246. 

Bengal,  writerthi]^  was  giv«n  by  the  Minutev  >  *«  It  ie  the  gloi^  of  tlie  British  Conatitif- 

toroneof  his  fHsntls  tAst  he  might  aell  It,  tiowthaHit  hatbitofoondatlonln  thelsfw  of 

andlwM^the.pvodaoo  pasohaae  a  seat  in  the  Ood  and  nature. **    This  was  the  hmgnage 

House  of  Commonaf     The  Freooh  caU  of  Samuel  Adams  in  176S» 
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senre  as  a  standard  to  enable  Mm  to  Judge  of  tbe  consistency  of  the  Tory 
adndnistration  of  tke  government,  and  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Democratic 
Party  which  organized  with  an  ancompromising  spirit  against  its  rale  and 
measures.  Bat,  What  is  government  J  What  judgment  is  to  the  mind,  and 
self  control  to  the  indiTidnal, — government  is  to  society.  Its  objects  and 
ends  are — protection,  equal  rights,  Jastice  and  happiness.^ 

It  is  the  remark  of  a  distingnished  writer,  that  ^^  society  »  produced  by 
^ar  wants,  and  government  by  our  wickedness ;  the  former  promotes  our 
hAppmessposUwdyhj  uniting  our  affections, the  latter  negatively  bj^ restrain- 
ing yyar  vices.  The  one  encourages  intercourse,  the  other  creates  dis- 
tinctions. The  first  is  a  patron,  the  last  is  a  punisher."  There  is  truth  in 
these  views  bat  it  is  not  made  obvious.  When  all  admit  that  there  is  no 
power  bift  of  God,  it  becomes  necessaiy  that  we  should  understand  the 
nature  of  tilings  as  they  exist  in  society  so  that  the  agency  of  this  power 
«iay  be  seen  in  its  exercise  and  development.  To  say  that  ^'  society  is  pro- 
duced by  oar  wants "  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to 
suppose  that  wants  may  exist  independent  of  x^ndition ;  and  to  say  that 
*^  government  is  produced  by  our  wickedness  *' — is  to  mistake  the  perversi- 
ties of  human  nature  for  the  ordinances  of  God.  The  perfection  of  govern- 
ment can  be  found  only  where  there  is  no  wickedness.  There  can  be  no 
wickedness  in  the  government  of  Grod, — and  if  we  are  able  to  comprehend, 
however  imperfectly,  Hkte  faintest  outlines  of  Divine  Government,  we  may 
miderstand  in  some  degree,  the  philosophy  of  the  best  human  govern- 
ment.' When  we  speak  of  human  government,  we  speak  of  government  as 
administered  \3f  man,  embracing  man  himself,  and  yet  in  no  sense  as  inde- 
pendent of  Providence.  If  it  may  be  said  that  Divine  Government  is  !n 
accordance  with  the  Will  of  God,  it  may  be  seen  how  human  government 
may  be  said  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  man.  But  let  us  ask  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  voill  of  man.  Thia  is  to  be  found  in  his  nature, 
and  in  his  history. 


^  "  We  live  tmder  a  %wm  uiumt  «f  three  on  whiift  I  4Md  fletennined.    That  I  fand 

bnaoiieB,*'  tmyn  Sanael  Adams,  **  Wisdecn,  constantlj  kept  my  eye  on  my  own  home, 

Qo9dbBB09,«nd  Corner,  to  execate  their  reto-  «ad  could  no  longer  refrain  from  retorning 

laliens.''    Thtaa  are  Jthe'Soiaroea  of  good  to   H.    As  to  hhnself,  his  presence  was 

^^Teoiflwiit  important ;  that  fae  was  the  only  man  in  the 

>To  aooie  ittitcui  and  mder  certain  dr-  United  States  who  possessed  the  confidence 

nunKtanoes  it  amy  he  said  that  gorenmient  of  the  whole ;  that  government  was  founded 

'is  fomdedin  opinion  and  ooafldence.    For  in  opinion  and  confidence,  and  that  the 

eaaaple,  in  17SS,  when  Jeffierson  wished  to  longer  he  remained,  the   stronger  would 

aetoe  from  Waahiaglon*s  aabiBety  heaaid, —  hecome  the  habits  of  the  people  in  stibmit- 

*'  I  aiylained  to  lum  (Washhigton)  the  dr-  ting  to  the  goveniment,  and  in  thinking  it  a 

'Wimrtances  of  the  war  whleh  irst  called  me  thing  to  be  maintained."'— J'e^son's  Wovktj 

into  public  lilb,  sad  those  ibUowing  the  Vol.  n,  p.  121.    But  this  was  prejudice, 

war,  whieh  had  called  me  from  a  retirement  not  principle. 
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In  the  early  ages,  goYeniment  was  professedly  and  practically  paternal 
in  its  nature,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  where  absolutism  prevails — this 
particular  feature  is  claimed.    It  was  an  instructive  remark  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  that ''  A  man  must  govern  himself  ere  he  be  fit  to  govern  a  family, 
and  his  family,  ere  he  be  fit  to  bear  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth." ^    Dr.  Whichcote  thought  he  was  making  a  good  point  when  he 
said, — *^  The  government  of  man  should  be  the  monarchy  of  reason ;  it  is 
too  often  the  democracy  of  passions,  or  the  anarchy  of  humors."    This  is 
not  good  philosophy.    It  is  practically  dividing  the  mind  against  itself, 
between  two  classes  of  powers,^-denying  to  each  what  is  necessary  to  both. 
Monarchy '  is  not  especially  entitled  to  distinction  as  connected  with  reason 
more  than  Democracy,  and  it  may  be  said  that  both  alike  are  subjected  to 
the  rule  of  the  passions  and  to  ^'  the  anarchy  of  humors."    If  he  had  com- 
mended the  rule  of  reason,  and  the  subserviency  of  the  passions,  without 
reference  to  any  form  of  government, — there  would  have  been  some  mean- 
ing to  the  sentence.    A  government  without  passions  would  be  a  govern- 
ment without  force,  and  a  government  without  reason  would  be  a  govern- 
ment without  system,  a  contradiction  in  philosophy ;  and  to  talk  about  ^'  the 
anarchy  of   humors" — would  mean  as  much  as  the  anarchy  of  whims. 
Government,  as  recognized  by  Democracy,  pre-supposes  manliness,  knowl- 
edge, wisdom, — and  the  paternal  relations  of  advice  and  control  are  not 
admitted.      Guardianship    is  not  consistent  with    individual    independ- 
ence.' When  intelligence  rules — a  patronizing  spirit  becomes  offensive,  and 
ignorance  disgusting.    A  fanatic  may  be  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party, 
and  for  a  season  he  may  be  sustained  by  the  excessive  zeal  of  others  whose 
chief  merit  is  to  assent  and  follow, — ^but  his  leadership  ceases  the  moment 


1 "  Man,  till  capable,**  says  Judge  Wood-  made  subordinate  without  serioas  iigury  to 

bnry,'*  by  years  of  discretion  and  knowledge,  the  common  design;    these  are — first,  to 

to  jndge  for  himself  in  matters  of  govern-  determine,  as  regards  the  nation  in  qnes- 

ment,  may  well  acquiesce  in  what  he  finds  tion,  whq  shall  govern,  who  shall  be  gov- 

established." —  Works,  Vol.  in,  p.  189.  emed,  and  to  arrange  the  actoal  working  of 

3 ''No  race  of  Kings,"  says  Jefferson,  the  constitutional  power;  and  secondly^  to 

''has  ever  presented  above  one  man  of  prescribe  the  exact  sphere  to  which  the 

common  sense  in  twenty  generations.    The  government,     once     constructed,    should 

best  they  can  do  is,  to  leave  things  to  their  extend  or    confine   its   operations.     The 

ministers ;  and  what  are  their  ministers,  but  latter  object,  which  more  immediately  em- 

a  committee,  badly  chosen?    If  the  king  braces  the  private  life  of  the  citixen,  and 

ever  meddles  it  is  to  do  harm." — Works,  more  especially  determines  the  limits  of 

Vol.  II,  p.  221.  his  firee,  spontaneous  activity,  is   strictly 

s Baron    Humboldt    says,  —  "In   every  speaking,  the  true  altamate  purpose;   the 

attempt  to  frame  or  reorganize  a  political  former  is  only  a  necessary  means  for  arriv- 

Constitution,  there  are  two  grand  olgects,  it  ing  at  this  important  end.*' — Sphere  and 

seems  to  me,  to  be  distinctly  kept  in  view,  Duties  of  Government,  p.  2. 
neither    of  which   can  be  overlooked  or 
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Ufl  party  is  made  to  snffer  and  is  moved  by  the  comprehensiye  spirit  of 
intelligence.  If  men  are  not  conscious  of  a  superior  power  in  themselves, 
to  govern,  others  are  able  to  see  it  in  them,  and  to  appreciate  it.  Its  exist- 
ence is  self  asserted,  and  society  acknowledges  its  rule. 

Jefferson  says, — ^'  The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art  of 
being  honest."  This  is  true  so  far  as  the  administration  of  a  government  is 
concerned, — ^but  an  honest  official  is  not  always  a  capable  statesman,  and 
we  often  find  capacity  without  integrity.  An  honest  man  will  not  under- 
take to  do  what  he  does  not  understand.^  A  more  comprehensive  view  is 
taken  by  M.  Guizot,  who  says, — *'  By  the  side  of  those  relations  which 
create  and  r^ulate  the  will  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them,  there  is 
placed  another  social  element,  the  government,  which  also  creates  and  main- 
tains relations  between  men  independently  of  their  will.  When  I  say  gov- 
emment^  I  comprehend  under  that  word  the  powers  of  every  kind  which 
exist  in  society,  from  domestic  powers  which  extend  not  beyond  the  family, 
up  to  the  public  x>owers  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The 
entirety  of  these  powers  is  accordingly  a  mighty  social  bond ;  they  not  only 
give  birth  to  many  relations  between  men  which  their  will  alone  could  not 
create,  but  they  impose  upon  those  relations,  and  upon  many  others,  per- 
petuity and  regularity,  the  pledge  of  the  peace  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  society.  Individual  wills  and  public  powers,  the  free  choice  of 
men  and  the  government,  these  are  the  two  sources  whence  are  derived 
human  relations,  and  their  transformation  into  active  and  permanent 
society.*'  * 

This  philosophical  recital  of  facts  is  too  general  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  principles  of  government  by  accepting  the  general  proposition  that  all 
governments  are  founded  on  compromise.  This  is  simply  the  process  of 
adjustment,  and  it  illustrates  the  progress  of  principle,  but  it  does  not 
explain  it.  It  was  remarked  by  Burke,  in  the  British  Parliament,  that 
'^  All  government,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue 
and  every  prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  We  balance 
inconveniences ;  we  give  and  take ;  we  remit  some  rights  that  we  may 
enjoy  others ;  and,  we  choose  rather  to  be  happy  citizens,  than  subtle  dis- 


1*' Ask  the  firsttenmenyon  meet,**  taysMr.  abont  that  sort  of  machinery.*     Kow  address 

Botts,  of  New  York, '  If  they  respectiTely  can  the  same  ten  men  on  the  subject  of  politics ; 

manage  a  cotton  factory,  or  a  printing  office,  tell  them  yon  hare  a  dty  to    '  run ; '  and 

or  an  iron  foundery,  or  eyen  a  steam  engine,  ask  each  one  if  he  is  competent  to  take  the 

and  it  is  probable  that  every  one  will  answer  '  management '   and  see  that  none  of  the 

'No/  -    *  Why  can't  you,  as  I  want  a  man  interests    committed   to   his  charge    shall 

to  manage  my  Ikctory? '      'Why  can't  I?'  suffer;  probably  erery  roan  would  answer 

the  questioned  would  respond  in  amaze*  *  Yes/  without  a  show  of  doubt." 

ment      '  Why  can't  I  manage  your  fkctory?  >  Hist  Cir.,  Vol.  ni,  p.  194. 
Shnply  because  I  don't  know  the  first  thing 
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pittants.  As  ire  must  give  away  some  natural  liberty,  to  enjoy  ciril  adviiii- 
tages ;  so  we  must  saciiflce  some  civil  liberties,  for  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  fh)m  the  conmranion  and  fellowship  of  a  great  empire.  But  in  all 
fair  dealings  the  thing  bought  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  purchase 
paixL  l^one  will  barter  away  tiie  immediate  jewel  of  his  «onl/'  ^  Here, 
again,  we  see  ihe  process  of  adjustment,  but  when  the  principle  itself  is  Vj 
reached,  the  integrity  of  the  soul,  no  fhrther  compromise  is  deemed  possi-  ^ 
ble.  It  may  ofben  be  attempted,  but  ultimate  failure  is  inevitable.  An 
important  distinction  is  here  to  be  made,  l)etween  cono«t  of  self  import- 
ance and  the  obvious  teachings  of  history.  A  man  joa^y  be  sincere  and 
lionest,  and  yet  ignorant  and  bent  upon  error.  Not  ^designedly,  because 
design  implies  judgment,  and  judgment  knowledge  and  the  light  use  of  H. 
When  a  blind  man  can  teach  the  i^iloaophy  of  colors,  an  ignorant  man  can 
give  a  wise  answer  without  knowledge.  Conscience  helps  him  according  to  . 
t^e  degree  of  its  inherent  strength,  and  as  Shakespeare  truly  says, — ^it  **  hath 
a:thousand  several  tongues,"  but  its  speech  is  only  upon  the  doings  of  t^e 
mind,  whether  much  or  little,  whether  atroog  or  feeble.  It  acts  on 
knowledge,  it  does  not  supply  it.  It  feels,  it  does  not  think.  In  the 
absence  of  truth  it  is  faithful  to  error.  The  true  conscience  deeply  scruti- 
nizes itself,  and  employs  an  enlightened  judgment  to  guard  against  the 
mistakes  of  ignorance,  the  impositions  of  the  sinful,  and  the  assumptions 
of  will. 

Government  is  coeval  with  society.  It  is  a  necessity  resulting  fh>m  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  things.  As  a  system,  it  is  based  upon  knowl- 
edge, and  as  a  power  upon  wisdom.  It  is  asucoessful  when  in  harmony  with 
the  genius  and  condition  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed, — and  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  that  it  is  adapted  to  their  wants  and  powers  of 
appreciation.  It  fails,  whenever  it  is  made  the  instrument  of  injustice  to 
the  many  to  gratif}'  the  few,  or  whenever  it  ceases  as  a  sj^stem  to  accom- 
plish for  all  what  may  be  denominated  the  best  good  of  any.  It  is  not  a 
tareation  by  chance,  or  aocident, — nor  an  impracticable  theory  that  demands 
a  good  be^'ond  the  means  which  are  possessed  for  acoomplishing  it.  A 
thousand  theories  of  government  may  be  framed,  and  with  high  and  pure 
motives  of  justice  and  philanthrop}*, — but  they  are  powerless  and  useless 
unless  adapted  to  the  capacities,  circumstances  and  means  of  those  they  are 
desigoed  to  aid  or  control.  If  they  demand  too  muchf— 4hey  are  defeated 
by  ignorance,  for  the  reason  that  their  provisions  are  ttiose  of  knowledge, 
which  require  knowledge  for  their  execution.  If  they  ask  too  little, — the 
knowledge  of  the  few  becomes  selfish, — and  the  moral  standard  of  the 
many  is  left  exposed  to  outrage  and  is  deprived  of  its  legitimate  synq^s- 
thies.    Hence,  it  may  be  iaHerred  that  a  sovornment  permittedis  pcaoliBaflj 

JParl.  Deb.,  Vol.  zvni,  p.  627. 
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i  go^enunent  by  eonsent.  Not  personal  or  theoretical  consent,  but  that 
consent  acquired  by  usage,  which  is  graduated  to  a  high  or  a  low  standard 
accorded  to  those  elements  of  power  to  be  found  in  capacity  and  condition 
which  vary  as  the  mind  is  influenced  or  improved.  Every  step  in  progress 
adds  a  new  power  to  society, — indeed,  progress  is  but  another  word  signi- 
fying the  march  of  power  in  its  varied  forms  of  development  and  applica- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  mighty  is  merely  the  plain  doctrine  of  power,  which 
implies  not  only  control  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  governed.  A  demand  for  practical  freedom,  could  not  be 
expressed  without  an  explicit  knowledge  of  its  conditions  and  privileges ; 
and,  without  a  clear  discernment  of  these  an  intelligent  sovereign  would  be 
slow  to  lessen  or  to  surrender  his  prerogatives.  Submission  to  t3Tanny 
implies  ignorance  of  freedom,  because  the  knowledge  incident  to  liberty  is 
ever  self  protective.  "  Freedom,"  says  Baron  Humboldt, "  is  but  the  poaai- 
hUUy  of  a  various  and  indefinite  activity ;  while  government,  or  the  exercise 
of  dominion,  is  a  single,  but  yet  real  activity."  ^  Truth  and  justice  are 
conditions  of  power,  when  recognized  by  an  intelligent  people,  but  tyranny 
is  a  condition  of  weakness,  if  the  people  passively  submit  to  its  impositions. 
A  government  is  characterized  by  the  people,  and  the  people  are  made  sub- 
ject to  laws  in  harmony  with  their  virtues  and  knowledge.  A  government 
is  weak  or  strong,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  with 
which  it  is  administered, — and  its  most  perfect  form  of  success  is  to  be 
found  in  democracy, — where  the  general  welfare,  and  the  consent  of  the 

/people  are  made  the  basis  of  legislation.  As  true  government  is  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  things  and  has  a  common  object,  it  follows  that  it 
most  have  a  common  origin,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  the  people. 
This  is  denominated  self  ooveenmemt,  which  is  practicable  where  a  people 
are  snflQciently  intelligent  to  know  their  own  wants,  as  well  as  the  wants  of 
others — and  the  best  means  of  providing  for  them.  A  common  standard  is 
erected  upon  a  constitution,  and  by  this  all  legislation  is  to  be  weighed  and 
measured.'  In  the  constitution  the  ends  and  means  are  declared,  and  by 
general  consent  these  alone  are  deemed  legitimate, — whether  proposed  by  a 
Kmg  or  a  subject,  by  a  republican  President,  or  a  citizen. 

It  was  a  remark  of  F]6kblon,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  '^  an 
onlimited  power  to  do  good,  and  was  only  restrained  from  doing  evil." 


^  Sphere  of  Qoremment,  p.  8.  inconTenieoces,  and  not  accempnihing  fblly 

its  object..    But  the  good  in  this  instance, 

'  JeiTenon  fitrored  a  Declaration  of  Rights  vaatlj  oTerweighs  tlie  eTil." — Vol.  hi,  p.  8. 

'^  way  of  snpplement  to  a  Constitatioii.  A  deelaradon  of  riglits  ttrictlj  adapted  to 

hi  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  1789,  lie  says  a  ceaatitation  would  be  an  interpretation  of 

'^''The  declaration  of  rights  is,  like  all  Hs  principles,  and  would  afford  important 

<)te  fanmaa  blessings,  alloyed  with  some  aadi  daring  all  time  la  ita  eonatmction. 

20 
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This  limitation  reduces  a  monarch  to  a  common  level,  and  the  remark  is  not 
alone  applicable  to  £ngland.  It  is  even  true  of  men.  All  nations  do  not 
have  written  constitutions,  nor  confirmed  methods  of  testing  the  acts  of 
government, — ^but  there  is  no  nation,  that  does  not  recognize  a  principle, 
or  power,  above  government,  either  conventional,  traditionary,  or  divine. 
Christian  despots  kiss  the  Cross,  and  Pagan  Rulers  bow  to  their  Idols,  or 
to  their  Prophets. 

'^  The  English  Government,"  wrote  Montesquieu  in  1748,  '^  has  nothing 
to  support  it  but  a  delusive  outside,  extremely  flattering  to  the  people,  who 
fancy  themselves  the  sole  governors.  I  do  not  know  any  country  where  it 
is  more  easy  to  create  such  open  dissensions,  as  may  overthrow  the  state. 
A  man  of  sense  and  generosity  may,  in  ten  years  time,  erect  himself  into 
a  despotic  Prince  with  more  safety  at  London  than  at  Moscow ;  remember 
Cromwell.^  Money  alone  is  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  whole  Parlia- 
ment." '  If  F^nelon  gave  a  theory  above  practice,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Montesquieu  recited  abuses  exaggerated  beyond  fact.  Fenelon  feared  an 
^unprincipled  King,  and  Montesquieu  a  corrupt  Parliament.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  government  eminently 
responsible  to  the  people,  was  admitted  by  all. 

To  use  the  language  employed  in  Massachusetts,  in  1780,  '^  Government 
is  instituted  for  the  common  good  ;  for  the  protection,  safet}',  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  people ;  and  not  for  the  profit,  honor  or  private  inter- 
est of  any  one  man,  family,  or  class  of  men." 

In  this  brief  sentence  the  blessings  and  abuses  of  government  are  clearly 
indicated,  and  if  the  reader  will  carefully  note  the  language  he  cannot  fail 
to  have  accurate  views  of  measures  tested  by  so  plain  a  standard. 

There  is  a  common  remark  that ''  the  world  is  governed  too  muck^ — ^but 


1  Cromwell  wanted  only  a  government  of  the  Congregational  Churches."    As  he  did 

the  saints.     **  He  spent  eight  days,"  says  not  succeed  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case*' the 

Pr.  Lingard,  (1653)  in   close   consultation  Spirit  of  God  spoke  inot)  in  him  and  by 

with  his  military  divan;  and  the  result  was  him." 

a  determination  to  call  a  new  parliament  '  *'  Montesquieu  had  sounded  the  institu- 

modellcd    on    principles    unknown  to  the  tions,"  says  Lamartine,  '*  and  analyzed  the 

history  of  this  or  any  other  nation.     It  was  laws  of  all  people.     By  classing  goTem- 

to  be  a  parliament  of  saints,  of  men  who  ments,  he  had  compared  them,  by  compar- 

had  not  oficred  themselves  as  candidates,  ing,  he  passed  judgment  on  them ;  and  this 

or   had  been  chosen  by  the  people,   but  judgment  brought  out,  in  its  bold  relief,  and 

whose  chief  qualification  consisted  in  holi-  contrast,  on  every  page,  right  and  force, 

ness  of  life,  and  whose  call  to  the  office  of  privilege  and  equality,  tyranny  and  liberty." 

legislators    came    from    the  choice  of  the  And  yet,  in  giving  his  opinion  of  the  gov- 

council." — Dr,  Lingard^s  Iliat,  Eng.,  Vol.  emment  of  England  he  omitted  the  most 

vixi,  p.  197.  important  element  of  his  subject — the  laws 

He  attempted  to  organize  such  a  parlia^  of  national  growth, 
ment,  and  was  aided  by  '*  godly  persons  and 
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this  ifl  claiming  success  for  failure.  True  govemment  is  a  blessing 
always, — and  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  the  experiments  of  legisla- 
tion govemment.  When  legislative  experiments  fail, — the  world  is  gov- 
erned too  little, — as  evils  are  often  permitted  by  a  want  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  right  means  to  prevent  them.^  Legislation  is  not  govemment,  and 
government  must  not  be  mistaken  for  authority.  Govemment  is  the  con- 
sistent and  successftil  action  of  society  in  the  transaction  of  its  own  legiti- 
mate business  by  its  own  lawAil  agents.  Authority  implies  the  right  to 
employ  force,  but  not  the  ability  to  conmiand  unity.  Principles  in  them- 
selves are  laws,  and  Just  govemment  is  their  result.  Just  government 
wisely  provides  for  its  own  continuance  and  is  successM ;  an  arbitrary  or 
oppressive  govemment  fails  to  become  strong  and  enduring  because  its 
helps  are  forced  or  fictitious. 

It  is  well  understood  that  if  business  men  conform  to  certain  rules, 
tbey succeed;  otherwise,  they  fail.  This  truth  is  applicable  to  govern- 
ment. A  government  of  eternal  trath  and  Justice — is  self  protective.  It 
stands  forever.  If  a  govemment  be  based  upon  coercion,  it  cannot  stand. 
It  is  against  nature.'  It  is  self  destructive.  Mere  force — is  bmte  force. 
It  is  the  control  of  power  without  reference  to  its  moral  application.  It  is 
supremely  selfish.  It  knows  no  means  of  life  except  by  means  of  death. 
It  has  no  philosophy,  it  knows  none,  it  wants  none.  It  is  well  characterized 
by  Milton, — 

'*  So  ipake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  ezcus'd  his  devilish  deeds.** 

Attempts  have  been  made,  in  all  ages,  to  explain  and  Justify  it, — but  by 

*<  The  bmte  philosopher,  who  ne'er  has  proved 
The  joy  of  loving  or  of  heing  loved." 


1  The  celebrated  Count  Oxenstiem,  chan-  dnces  deformity  and  premature  death  In 
cellor  of  Sweden,  one  day  when  his  son  was  animals,  and  when  fruit  trees  are  too 
expressing  to  him  his  dlfiidence  of  his  own  much  fertilized  they  are  barren.  The 
abilities,  and  the  dread  which  he  thought  of  difference  in  the  results  of  f^edora,  when 
erer  engaging  in  the  management  of  public  compared  to  those  of  coercion,  is  beauti- 
iffairs,  made  the  following  Latin  answer  to  tally  stated  by  Baron  Humboldt :  "Free- 
him:  NescU^  mi  fit,  quam  parvd  cum  dom  exalts  power;  and,  as  is  always  the 
tapienid  regitur  mundtts.  You  do  not  collateral  effect  of  increasing  strength, 
know,  my  son,  with  what  little  wisdom  the  tends  to  induce  a  spirit  of  liberality.  Coer- 
▼orld  is  goTemed." — De  Lohne  Brit.  Const,  cion  stifles  power,  and  engenders  all  selfish 
p.  1024.  The  modesty  of  the  son  was  more  desires,  and  all  the  mean  artifices  of  weak- 
commendable  than  the  judgment  of  the  ness.  Coercion  may  prevent  transgrcs- 
fatber.  Without  wisdom  there  can  be  no  sions;  but  it  robs  even  actions  which  are 
government.  With ''little  wisdom  the  world  legal  of  a  portion  of  their  beauty.  Free- 
vi"*  not  "goTemed."  dom  may  lead  to  many  transgressions,  but 

2  Force  is  abhorrent  to  nature,  whether  as  it  lends  eren  to  yices  a  less  ignoble  foTm.** 
n  aid,  or  detriment.    Ovei>feeding  pro-  — Splure  of  (hvernmtni^  "p,  \\\m 
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Militarjr  power,  of  itself,  is  the  power  of  the  brigand.  It  is  no  less,  no 
more.  Its  continuance  depends  upon  management.  By  an  accidental,  or 
cunningly  designed  mixture  of  right  with  wron^,  it  occasionally  succeeds ; 
but  much  good  luck  leads  to  recklessness,  and  the  chance  of  success  is  ulti- 
mately lost.  Military  power,  in  no  sense,  is  government,  although  gov- 
ernment  may  employ  it.  It  is  always  to  be  the  servant,  but  never  the 
master.  It  is  ordained  to  prevent  war,  not  to  make  it ;  to  secure  peace^ 
not  to  destroy  it.  Joubart  says, — "  Force  and  right  rule  all  things  in  the 
world ;  force,  before  right  arrives."  If  government  be  based  upon  a 
Church  establishment,  it  cannot  stand.  The  Church  is  of  indispensable 
importance :  its  aids  to  weakness,  its  relief  to  ignorance,  wickedness  and 
misery  cannot  be  measured,  but  its  mission  is  special  and  limited.  A 
limited  agency  cannot  supply  universal  need.^  A  government  based  on  com- 
merce, or  industrial  pursuits,  cannot  stand.  Trade  centres  in  self 
— ^its  object  is  gain.  To  favor  special  interests  would  be  to  igoore 
general  good.    Special  legislation  generally  comes  from  excessive  zeal. 


^  The  church  is  yariable  and  divided.  The  In  168S-9,  when  the  throne  was  de«lared 
clergy  occupy  no  permanent  position  of  racant,  in  Parliament,  Pollexfen  said: 
influence,  they  are  uncertain.  Neal  gives  *'Someof  the  clergy  for  one  thing,  some  for 
the  following  specimen  of  the  arbitrary  another;  I  think  they  scarce  know  what  they 
manner  in  which  the  ministers  were  treated  would  have." — Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  t,  p.  55. 
in  England.  It  is  an  account  of  the  ezami-  Maynard,  an  influential  member,  said :  '<  I 
nation  of  the  London  clergy :  '*  When  the  think  the  clergy  are  out  of  their  wits ;  and 
ministers  appeared  in  court,  Mr.  Thomas  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  hare  their 
Cole,  a  clergyman,  being  placed  by  the  wills,  few  or  none  of  us  should  be  here 
side  of  the  Commissioners,  in  priestly  again."  The  indignation  at  tliis  time  against 
apparel,  the  Bish<^'s  chancellor  from  the  the  clergy  was  great,  caused  by  their  obvious 
bench  addressed  them  in  these  words :  *  My  desire  to  sacriice  the  country  to  the  inter- 
masters,  and  ye  ministers  in  London,  the  ests  of  the  church. — See  BttdcUf  Vol.  i, 
Councirs  pleasure  is,  that  ye  strictly  keep  p.  294. 

the  unity  of  apparel,  like  the  man  who  Lord  Brougham  says, — "High  Church* 
stands  here  canonically  habited  with  a  man "  and '* High  Monarchy  Man"  became 
Mjuare  cap,  a  scholar's  gown  priest-like,  a  synonymous  terms.  "  Tory  "  implied  both 
tippet,  and  in  the  church  a  linen  surplice,  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  the  watchword 
Ye  that  wUl  subscribe,  write  troZoi  those  of  the  party  was* 'Church  and  King  I" — aciy 
that  will  not  subscribe,  write  nolo.  Be  of  apolitical  nature,  and  not  of  a  religious, 
brief,  make  no  words."  Those  that  refhsed  The  Whigs  held  an  opposite  course.  They 
were  suspended  from  ofllce.  In  1685  and  regarded  the  people  as  the  real  source  of 
1586,  there  were  only  two  thousand  minis-  power." — Poiit,  Fkihe.jYoj^  i,  p.  61.  The 
ten  to  serve  ten  thousand  churches.  Bishop  alliance  of  church  and  state  was  well  under- 
Sandys,  in  one  of  his  sermons  before  Queen  stood  by  Dr.  Paley.  He  says, — "  The  sin- 
Elizabeth,  told  her  Mi^^sty,  that  some  of  gle  view  under  which  we  ought  to  consider 
her  subjects  did  not  hear  one  sennon  in  a  church  establishment  is  that  of  a  scheme 
seven  years,  and  that  their  blood  would  be  of  instruction — ^the  single  end  we  ought  to 
required  of  some  one.  Her  Migesty  thought  propose  by  it  is  the  preservation  and  con- 
three  or  four  preachers  in  a  county  suffl-  flrmation  of  religious  knowledge.  Every 
dent."— iy<;aZ,  Vol.  i,  pp.  286,  859.  other  idea  and  every  other  end  tiiat  has 
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or  limited  views.    Exclusive  reforms    are    apt   to  create  new  evils  by 
onwiae  attempts  to  remove  old  ones.    John  Adams  says, — *'  Harrington 
has  shown  that  power  always  follows  property.    This  I-  believe  to  be 
as  Infallible  a  maxim  in  politics,  as  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  in 
mechanics.    Nay,  I  believe  we  may  advance  one  step  Airther,  and  affirm  that 
the  balance  of  power  in  a  society  accompanies  the  balance  of  property  in  land." 
That  such  is  the  tendency,  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  tendencies  of  things  do 
not  establish  the  standard  either  of  good,  or  evil.    The  tendencies  of 
things  are  like  the  drift  wood  upon  the  bosom  of  the  tide,  or  river, — it 
floats  with  the  prevailing  current.    It  is  the  wisdom,  or  skill  of  life,  to  use 
these  tendencies  as  the  mariner  uses  the  wind,  to  sail  when  it  is  right,  and 
to  anchor  when  it  is  wrong.   It  is  tnie,  a  side  breeze  is  made  available,  and 
when  this  is  denied,  resort  is  made  to  the  oar,  or  to  steam.    But,  in  pur- 
suing this  inquiry  it  is  safe  to  follow  the  counsel  of  President  Adams,  to 
look  to  nature.    *^  The  first  maxim  of  a  statesman,"  says  he,  ^<  as  well  as 
that  of  a  statuary  or  a  painter,  should  be  to  study  nature."    Let  us  turn 
for  a  moment  to  history  and  science  and  see  what  nature  teaches.    What 
are  her  lessons  on  government,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover  them  in 
man,  and  in  nature.    In  history,  all  governments  are  denominated  good,  or 
bad,  according  to  their  fhiits  as  acknowledged  and  enjoyed  by  the  people 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  them.    As  it  is  e3cpres8ed  by  Solomon, — 
*^  When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice ;  but  when  ilie 
wicked  beareth  rule,  the  people  mourn."     ^^ Inquire  no  longer,  man!" 
exclaimed  Rousseau,  ^*  who  is  the  author  of  evil ;  behold  him  in  yourself. — 
Take  away  every  thing  that  is  the  work  of  man,  and  all  the  rest  is  good." 
In  Bible  history  we  read  of  the  good  reigns  of  Jehosophat,  of  Jotham, 
of  Josiah,  and  of  Hezekiah ;    and  of  the  wicked  reigns  of  Jehoram,  of 
Ahaziah,  of  Ahaz,  and  of  Manasseh.     In  all  nations,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  the  record  of  man  is  the  same,  summed  up  in  two  words,  good  and 
evil.    In  the  pursuit  of  good,  all  have  the  same  motives,  for  no  one  can 
enjoy  evil — all  desire  to  be  happj-.    Good  produces  benefit  and  happiness, 
evil  produces  loss  and  misery.    These  maxims  are  as  true  of  governments 
as  of  individuals.    We  have  seen  that  the  rule  of  Providence,  Vox  populi 
est  vox  Dei,  is  virtually  acknowledged  by  all  men,  by  all  nations,  both 
Pagan  and  Christian,  but  these  are  simply  the  facts  of  history.    We  desire 
to  understand  them— hso  that  we  may  know  the  standard  of  principle  by 
which  all  governments  are  decided  to  be  good  or  bad. 

The  Christian  rule  of  conduct  among  men,  as  given  by  St.  Paul,  is, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Though  nothing  could  be 
plainer,  still,  an  explanation  is  added:  *^Love  worketh  no  ill  to 
las  neighbor:  therefore  love  is  the  flilfilling  of  the  law."  The 
principle  is  stated  and  explained,  and  the  theory  is  as  applicable  to 
the  general  duties  of  the  government  as  to  the  social  or  domestic  duties  of 
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society.^  Nations,  as  well  as  men,  profess  more  than  thej  practice,  and 
it  is  a  redeeming  merit  in  man,  that  his  prayers  are  ever  in  advance  of  his 
conduct.  This  rule  of  duty  has  for  its  basis  the  Attributes  of  Deity,  bat 
the  illimitable  extent  of  these  cannot  be  comprehended  by  man, — ^thongh 
it  is  the  constant  struggle  of  an  aspiring  soul  always  to  lessen  its  selfish 
aims  and  instincts,  and  to  seek  imiversal  good.  The  standard  is  InfinitOi 
but  man  is  finite,  and  hence  the  struggle  will  be  forever : 

"  Because  in  the  great  Aitore  buiried  deep. 
Beyond  our  plans  of  empire  and  renown. 
Lies  all  that  man  with  ardour  should  pursue, 
And  he  who  made  him,  bent  him  to  the  right." 

This  is  sound  philosophy.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  maxim  just 
quoted, — "  Vox  populi  est  vox  Dei." 

This  subject  was  beautifldly  presented  by  Solomon.  His  first  view  was  of 
parental  government : 

«« My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of 
thy  mother :  Bind  them  continually  upon  thy  heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy 
neck.  When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall 
keep  thee ;  and  when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee." 

This  is  the  government  of  the  affections,  where  parental  authority-  is 
exercised  in  harmony  with  the  high  requisitions  of  duty  .^    The  governments 


been  mixed  with  this — as  tlie  making  of  the  Even  if  he  puts  a  child  to  death  he  is  only 

church  and  engine,  or  eren  an  ally  of  the  punishable  as  for  a  minor  offence ;  but  anj 

state ;    conyerting   it   into   the  means  of  outrage,  eren  of  a  slight  nature,  upon  his 

strengthening  or  of  diffusing  influence ;  or  person,  is  punishable    with   death  in  the 

of  regarding  it  as  a  support  of  regal,  in  child.     Such  offences  are,  however,  almost 

opposition  to  popular,  forms  of  goTemment  wholly  unknown  in  a  country  where  the 

— has  served  only  to  debase  the  institution,  utmost  pains  are  taken  to  inculcate  rever- 

and  to  introduce  into  it  numerous  comip-  ence  for  parents,  from  the  earliest  infancy 

tions  and  abuses.*'  of  the  child,  as  the  most  obligatoiy  of  all 

1  '*  To  do  good  to  others ; "  says  Buckle,  duties,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  each  per- 

'*  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  son's  nature.    Som6  years  ago  a  man  joined 

wishes ;  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself;  with  his  wife  in  beating  his  mother :  both 

to  forgiye  your  enemies;  to  restrain  your  were    executed;    the  wife's    motlier   was 

passions ;  to  honor  your  parents ;  to  respect  whipped,  though  wholly  innocent ;  the  house 

those  who  are  set  over  you :  these,  and  a  in  which  they  lived  was  raxed  to  the  ground ; 

fewothers,  are  the  sole  essentials  of  morals;  the  district  was  solemnly  cursed;  all  the 

but  they  have  been  known  for  thousands  of  students  belonging  to  it. were  degraded;  and 

years." — Vol.  i,  p.  129.  the  magistrates  were  removed  from  their 

3*<The  universally  pervading  and  gov-  offices  and  banished  ftt>m  tiie  place.    The 

eming  principle  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  object  of  the  law  is  to  impress  the  mind 

says    Lord    Brougham,   *•'  is   the  Parental  with  a  feeling  of  the  awfiil  nature  of  this 

Authority.    The  father  of  a  family  has  all  obligation.— i\>Z«<.  Fh%lo$.  Vox.,  i,  p.  165. 
but  absolute  power  over  its  whole  members. 
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of  nations,  according  to  Solomon — should  be  based  upon  wisdom.  Not  the 
wisdom  of  man,  but  of  the  Lord, — a  wisdom  that  is  ^'  better  than  rubies ; 
and  all  things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it."  But 
wisdom  is  defined  bj  herself:  "  I  Wisdom  dwell  with  Prudence,  and  find 
oat  knowledge  of  witty  inventions.  Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom : 
I  am  understanding ;  I  have  strength.  By  me  kings  reign,  and  piinces 
decree  Justice.  By  me  princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  Judges  of  the 
earth.  Riches  and  honor  are  with  me ;  yea,  durable  riches  and  righteous- 
ness. I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning  or  ever  the  earth 
was."    This  is  the  wisdom  of  Providence. 

''The  wisdom  of  the  Deity,"  says  Paley,  ^^  as  testified  in  the  works  of 
creation,  surpasses  all  idea  we  have  of  wisdom  drawn  from  the  highest 
intellectual  operations  of  the  highest  class  of  intelligent  beings  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted."  ^  On  this  wisdom  is  based  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  although  it  is  beyond  human  capacity  to  fathom  its  depths  and 
mysteries, — all  are  more  or  less  able  to  see  its  illimitable  beneficence. 

'*  Through  worlds  anmimbered  though  the  Ood  be  knowst 
'  TIb  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own." 

''  Our  human  laws,^  says  Fronde, ''  are  but  the  copies,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, of  the  eternal  laws  so  far  as  we  can  read  them,  and  either  succeed  and 
promote  our  welfare,  or  fail  and  bring  confusion  and  disaster,  according  as 
the  legislator's  insight  has  detected  the  true  principle,  or  has  been  distorted 
by  ignorance  or  selfishness." 

Taming  from  the  Divine  to  human  wisdom,  and  from  the  Divine  to 
human  government, — we  are  yet  to  observe  the  perfection  of  those  laws, 
and  the  administration  of  them, — ^which  regulate  growth  and  which  consti- 
tate  the  government  of  the  entire  external  world.  All  things  are  created 
and  placed  in  productive  order,  t<^ether,  each  part  controlling  and  con- 
trolled, and  all  united  under  general  laws,  to  agree  or  disagree,  to  aooom- 
plish  a  purpose  or  to  serve  an  endA    The  elements,  all  forms  of  matter^ 


1  It  was  a  saying  in  China,  B.  C.  2200?  in  order  thai  flie  whole  and  each  constitsent 

"It  is  only  viitne  that  mores  Heaven,  there  haye  free  moyemeDt  and  scope  for  produc- 

is  no  distance  to  which  it  does  not  extend ;  tire  exertion  and  fiill  ei^oyment  of  life, 

falness  invites  diminution,  while  humility  As  the  sknll  from  the  brain,  of  which  it  is 

receives  additions ;  this  is  Heayen's  way." —  the  shield,  this  outward  should  draw  its 

—Shoo- King,  Book  i,  p.  56.  shape  and  character  from  the  inward. 

3  "  Simply  protectiye,''  says  Geo.  H.  Cal-  '*  For  reconstruction,  outward  mechanism 

▼ert,  **  ought  to  be  the  outward  mechanism  is  powerless ;  for  that,  we  must,  through  tho 

we  call  government,  the  genuine  office  of  unfolding  of  all  the  indiyidualities  of  ciril- 

which  is,  to  be  a  defensive  rampart  round  a  ized  men,  give  ftall  play  to  inward  move- 

community  and  round  each  member  thereof ;  ment,  to   which    play  good    goyemment 
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are  gOTemed  by  unalterable  laws, — which  it  is  the  business  of  the  philoeo- 
pher  to  unfold)  and  the  practical  man,  or  mechanic  to  apply.  The  fimits 
and  flowers  of  the  earth*  are  produced  with  a  uniformity  that  indicates  the 
government  of  nature, — and  their  failure  is  always  to  be  traced  either  to 
the  ignorance  of  man,  which  can  be  avoided,  or  to  the  unpropitious  season, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  arts  are  advaaced  by  the  faithfhl  student 
Just  in  that  degree  in  which  he  comprehends  the  laws  of  nature,^-or  the 
government  of  things, — whether  the  problem  be  of  form  in  marble,  in 
expression  upon  the  canvas,  or  in  the  harmony  of  sounds. 

Instinct — throughout  the  animated  world  has  ever  been  invariable.  Its 
government  remains  unchanged.  It  is  a  power  made  ready  for  specific 
action  by  the  hand  of  Deity, — and  requires  no  training  for  its  purposes. 
It  attemps  no  experiment,  it  commits  no  error.  It  is  perfect,  and  cannot 
be  improved  by  the  feeble  agency  of  man.  The  Bee  fbrms  its  cell  with  no 
greater  accuracy,  with  no  better  finish  now  than  when  Virgil  wrote.  The 
Beasts  and  Birds,  the  Fishes  and  Insects  of  the  world  are  no  better  pro^ 
tected  by  the  precautions  of  nature  in  the  days  of  Cuvier  and  Audubon, 
than  they  were  when  ConfliCLus  ^  taught,  or  when  great  Caesar  ruled. 

"With  an  imperfect  idea  of  government  where  there  can  be  no  error,  let 
us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  human  government,  the  success  of  which 
depends  upon  human  wisdom.  But  what  is  human  wisdom?  Temple  says 
— ^'  Wisdom  is  that  which  makes  men  judge  what  are  the  best  ends,  and 
what  the  best  means  to  attain  them.*'  Fleming  says, — "Wisdom  is  the 
right  use  or  exercise  of  knowledge,  and  difibrs  from  knowledge  as  the  use 
which  is  made  of  a  power  or  faculty  difi'ers  from  the  power  or  faculty 
itself."  These  definitions  both  imply  the  necessity  of  knowledge  as  a 
prerequisite  to  wisdom.  And  "  The  word  knowledge,"  says  Bishop  Whateley , 
'^  strictly  employed  implies  three  things,  viz.  truth,  proof  and  conviction." 
But  the  right  use  of  knowledge,  or  wisdom,  implies  the  convictions  of  duty, 
as  well  as  of  mind.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  elements  of  wisdom  which 
alone  can  form  the  basis  of  an  organized  government,  a  system  of  public 
duty,  accompanied  with  a  declaration  of  rights,  of  principle,  and  rules  of 
practice.    A  system  of  public  means  to  establish  equity,  to  execute  justice, 


it  eonducire.      When   the  man-contrired  centariet  before  onr  era.    The  writings  of 

machinery  is,  or  gets  to  be,  discordant  with  ConAicius,   (ft-om  a  Latin  yersion  of  his 

the  God-implanted  internal  forces,  then  gov-  name— but  in  his  own  language  Eoong — 

•mment  becomes  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  foo-tse)  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  and 

and  is  obstructiTe  rather  than  protectiye."  who  flourished  between  five  and  six  hundred 

— Social  Science^  p.  110.  years  B.   C,  record  eyents  fiye  hundred 

years  earlier."    Confticius  was  a  great  phi- 

f  After  rejecting  aU  the  fhbulous  tradi*  losopher  and  lawgiver — to  whom  the  Chinese 

tions,"  says  Lord  Brougham,"  there  is  good  State  pay  divine  honors. — Piolii.  I%iL  Vol. 

reason  for  allowing  the  annals  of  the  Empire  i,  p.   163.    Truths  from  all  sources  were 

(Chinese)  to  reach  as  far  back  as  eleven  centred  in  him. 
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to  secure  equal  rights  among  meuj  to  enooorage  industry  and  to  promote 
happiness.  The  elements  of  this  system  are  sometimes  seen  in  individual 
character,  in  persons  who  appear  to  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  truth  and 
right,  and  of  the  right  way  of  doing  things.  They  are  naturally  leaders. 
This  is  seen  among  children.  To  this  source,  in  some  degree,  George 
Combe  traces  the  origin  of  government.  In  explanation  of  his  views,  he 
says, — ^^  A  good  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  autobiography  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  The  force  of  character  arising  from  his  large  brain,  and 
his  fertility  in  expedients,  made  him  a  ruler  in  childhood  as  well  as  in 
mature  age.  *'  Residing  near  the  water,"  says  he,  ^'  I  was  much  in  it  and 
on  it  I  learned  to  swim  well,  and  to  manage  boats ;  and  when  embarked 
with  other  boys,  I  was  commonly  allowed  to  govern,  especially  in  any  case 
of  difSculty ;  and  upon  other  occasions  I  was  generally  the  leader  of  the 

bOTS."  1 

Government  is  an  institution  framed  by  wisdom  and  adopted  by  consent. 
It  is  impersonal,  made  so  by  mutual  concession.  It  is  the  personification 
of  citizenship.  It  is  not  the  will  of  one  man,  nor  the  will  of  many,  but  the 
will  of  all  by  conventional  agreement.  It  is  a  del^ated  authority,  to  be 
execated  by  chosen  agents,  and  alike  for  all.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  by 
chance,  or  discretion,  but  by  prescribed  rules.  All  questions  of  interpreta- 
tion, of  precedent,  of  usage,  of  tradition,  and  of  change, — ^are  to  be  decided 
by  established  rules.    The  Judiciary  is  the  appointed  interpreter. 

There  can  be  no  government  where  ignorance  prevails.  It  must  be  one 
of  knowledge — ^that  principles  may  be  understood ;  it  must  be  one  of  truth, 
that  justice  may  be  executed ;  it  must  be  one  of  wisdom,  that  legitimate 
means  may  be  proportioned  te  legitimate  ends ;  it  must  be  one  of  integrity, 
that  the  high  requisitions  of  constitutional  duty  may  be  promptly  met,  and 
never  evaded ;  it  must  be  one  of  honor,  that  character  may  be  held  sacred ;  L* 
it  must  be  one  of  equity,  that  freedom  may  be  possible ;  it  must  be  one  of 
eharacter,  that  confidence  may  be  commanded ;  it  must  be  one  of  religion, 
that  man  may  be  taught  meekly  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Grod ; '  it  must  be  admin- 
istered by  statesmen  of  capacity  and  experience, — so  that  wisdom  may  be 
distinguished  fh>m  folly,  truth  from  error,  right  from  wrong,  freedom  from 
tyranny,  party  from  patriotism,  and  government  from  despotism.  De8pot>» 
ism  is  not  government ;  party  is  not  government ;  priestcraft  is  not  govem- 
meat ;  the  Church  is  not  government ;  the  magistrates— elected  to  adminis- 


^  Combe'i  Moral  FhiloMphjF,  p^  887.  fragnuit,  and  infliienoei  the  immortal  gods ; 

'  Chow-kung,  an  Smperor  of  China,  who  meat  oflerings  haye  no  tweet  aaronr,  but 

Toled  B.  C.  1108,  ezpreasod  hia  opinion  on  rotpleiident  Tirtme  la  •doriferoBa."— '5Ao<h 

^  nibject  in  the  beautifiii  laagiiage  of  King,  Book  vi,  p.  298. 
Kntiment:  "That  perfect  gDTemmeni  ii 
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ter  government,  are  not  goyemment;  but  government  is  an  institution 
which  all  help  to  make,  and  which  all  consent  to  obey,  when  lawfblly 
administered,  and  which  all  agree  to  defend  with  honor,  life  and  property 
against  the  dangers  of  treason,  or  the  perversions  of  part3\  Here,  then, 
we  cannot  but  see  the  sources  of  intelligent  legislation.  But,  let  us  ask 
what  is  the  difference  between  government  and  the  administration  of 
government. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN    GOVERNMENT,  AND    THE   ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  an  axiomatic  truth  that  there  must  be  an  organized  government 
before  it  can  be  administered.  The  organization  must  be  83'stematic,  and 
practically  efficient.^    The  parts  must  be  consistent  one  with  another,  and 


lit  is  interesting  to  see  how  ingeniously  ''But  to  oonstitnte  a  real  mnd  efficient 

an  honest  Tory  justifies  a  toiy  administra^  diversity  of  powers,  it  is  not  enou^  tbat 

tlon  of  a  democratic  goyemment.    Princi-  each  should  have  a  distinct  place  and  name 

pies  are  acknowledged  but  they  are  per-  in  the  goyemment ;  it  is  also  necessary  thai 

verted  by  application.    Guizot  says,  '*  It  is  all  should  be  strongly  organized,  all  fdQjr 

absurd  to  seek  the  principle  of  the  political  competent  to  fill  and  to  maintain  the  plsee 

stability  of  govemment  in  the  mobile  ele-  they  occupy. 

ments  of  society.    The  permanent  elements  <<  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  tliink  that 

of  society  must  find  in  the  govemment  itself,  harmony  among  the  powers  of  the  state, 

powers  corresponding  to  them,  and  offering  and  security  against  their  excess,  is  to  be 

a  pledge  for  their  security.    A  diversity  of  found  in  their  weakness.    People  are  afraid 

powers  is  equally  indispensable  to  conserva^  of  every  kind  of  authority ;  and  in  order  to 

tlon  and  to  liberty.    It  is  a  matter  of  amaze-  prevent   their   destroying   each  other,  or 

ment  that  this  tmth  should  be  disputed,  for  encroaching  upon  liberty,  they  ingeniously 

the  very  men  who  dispute  it  have  made  a  endeavor  to  undermine  them  all  in  turn. 

great  step  toward  its  admission  and  applica^  "  This  is  a  monstrous  error.    Eveiy  weak 

tlon.    After  establishing  unity  of  power  at  jkower  is  a  power  doomed   to    perish  by 

the  head  of  the  state,  they  have  admitted  a  extinction   or   by  usurpation.    If  Bereral 

division  of  powers  lower  down,  on  account  weak  powers  conflict,  either  one  will  become 

of  the  diversity  of  functions.    They  have  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  will 

carefully  separated  the  legislative,  execn-  end  in  a  tyranny,   or  they  wiU  tnunroel 

tlve,  administrative,  and  judicial  powers;  and  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  reault 

thus  practically  acknowledging  the  necessity  will  be  anarchy."— Democriwy  in  France^ 

of  giving  guarantees  to  different  interests,  p.  46. 

by  the  separation  and  the  different  constitu-  A  Tory  seems  to  be  incapable  of  undc^ 

tion  of  these  powers.    How  is  it  that  they  do  standktg  how  a  *  *  unity  of  power,"  and  a  "di- 

not  see  that  this  necessityhas  a  higherappli-  versityof  ftmctions,"  can  be  explained  unlew 

cation,  and  that  the  diversity  of  the  general  the  whole  be  submerged  in  the  bottomlesi 

interests  of  society  and  of  the  duties  of  the  abyss  of  undefined  and  urresponsible  aQtho^ 

supreme   power,   imperatively   requires    a  ity.    People  are  not  afraid  of  avihoritjf 

diversity  of  powers  in  the  highest  as  well  as  legally  exercised.    They  have  much  reum 

in  the  subordinate  spheres  of  government?  to  fear  usurped  authority.    All  powers  hare 
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tiie  whole  in  haimonj  with  the  known  views  and  wishes  of  the  people  who 
are  to  he  the  subjects  of  it.  It  must  be  adapted  to  their  condition  and 
wants.  Otherwise  it  would  be  a  mere  jumble  of  precepts,  a  mockery  of 
purpose,  not  a  government.  What  a  machine  is,  in  Mechanics,  a  govern- 
ment is  in  philosophy.  The  machine  is  one  thing,  to  work  it  is  quite 
another.  A  machine  may  be  complete  and  in  perfect  order, — but  an 
ignorant  bungler  is  more  likely  to  break  it  than  work  it  well.  So  of  a  gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  all  that  the  people  want  in  form,  in  design,  in  charac- 
ter, but  magistrates  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  government,  or  moved  by 
dishonest  motives  to  violate  them  .for  selfish  purposes — would  be  utterly 
powerless  for  good.    They  could  not  administer  it. 

The  difference  between  a  government  and  the  administration  of  a  govern- 
ment is  fimdamental.  The  one  is  an  established  institution,  the  other 
practically  comprises  its  objects  and  uses.  The  one  is  the  principle,  and 
the  other  is  the  application  of  the  principle.  The  one  is  the  power,  the 
other  the  use  of  the  power.  It  may  be  legitimately  used,  or  it  may  be 
subverted  or  abused.^  The  machinery  of  constitutional  government  is  a 
system  of  directions,  checks  and  guards, — an  agency  under  instructions. 
Magistrates  are  only  authorized  agents,  and  when  they  exceed  their 
Authority  they  cease  to  be  magistrates.*  To  turn  again  to  nature, — the 
government  of  the  farm,  or  the  garden,  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of 
nature,  in  the  laws  of  vegetation  as  developed  in  the  growth  of  trees,  shrubs 


ftn^  degrees  of  importaaoe,  bat  the  most  imitftte  Qod  in  any  case,  this  is  the  case.  But 

unimportant   power   has  its    distinct   and  sure  I  am,  he  imitates  the  Deyil,  who  is  so 

independent  functions,  and  should  be  held  far  from  promoting  the  happiness  of  others, 

ta  inTiolable  as  the  most  important.    No  that  he  makes  his  own  happiness  to  consist 

power  is  weak  that  is  legally  exercised,  in  tlie  Misery  of  others ;  who  governs  by  no 

All  powers  become  as  nothing  when  cen-  Rule  but  that  of  his  Passions,  whatever  of 

tnJized.    It  is  clearly  absurd  to  **  seek  the  appearances  he  is  forced  sometimes  to  put 

principle  of  the  political  stability  of  gorem-  on ;  who  endeavors  to  corrupt  the  innocent, 

ment,"  any  where  else  but  in  the  mobUe  ele-  and  to  enslave  the  free ;  whose  business  is 

menis  of  Moetety.    "It  is  a  monstrous  error  "  to  seduce  or  betray ;   whose  pleasure  is  to 

to  assume,  that  any  government  can  be  damn ;  and  whose  triumph  is  to  torment.''^- 

strengthened  by  arbitrary  power.    Its  tend-  Jhwertaium  an  Parties,  p.  146. 

eocj ]a 9lwBjB io weaken.  'The  relations  between  a  chief  magis* 

^  It  18  well  to  quote  a  Tory  in  condemna-  trate  and  his  counsellors  are  well  stated  by 

tion  of  a  prerailing  tory  crime.    Boling^  an  ancient  Emperor  of  China  (B.  C.  2000) : 

broke  says,— **  To    govern  a    society    of  **You   ministers  constitute  my  legs    and 

Freemen  by  a  Constiiution,  founded  on  the  arms,  my  ears  and  eyes.    Should  I  wish  to 

Eternal  Rules  of  right  Reason,  and  directed  aid  the  people,  you  must  assist  me ;   should 

to  promote  the  Happiness  of  the  whole,  and  I  wish  to  spread  my  power  abroad,  yoa 

of  every  Individual,  is  the  noblest  Preroga-  must  act  fox  me^^Shoo-King.  Book  z,  p. 

tive,  wMch  can  belong  to  Humanity ;  and  if  68« 

a  man  may  be  said,  without  profimeness,  to 
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and  plants,  and  in  the  soils,  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  government  te 
.administci'ed  by  the  fanner  and  gardener,  and  that  their  success  is  always 
according  to  knowledge.  This  government  which  is  to  be  found  in  natore 
is  always  the  same,  and  it  is  one  of  undeviating  power.^  The  seed  ger» 
minates,  each  representing  its  own  kind,  and  producing  its  own  fruits. 
When  rightly  administered, — the  results  are  both  marvellous  and  beaatiitd. 
Products  are  perfected  and  made  certain,  and  industry  and  knowledge  are 
amply  rewarded.  The  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  the  artist,  and  the 
mechanic, — are  successfhl  or  otherwise,  invariably,  according  to  their  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws,  and  their  obser\'ance  of  them.  This 
exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  is  much  more  important  in  the 
administration  of  government,  in  the  moral  world  than  in  the  physical. 
The  one  secures  protection,  without  which  there  could  be  no  enjoyments, 
the  other  enjoyments,  which  could  not  be  realized  without  protection. 

Guizot  says, — "  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
what  we  ought  to  understand  by  administrcUion  in  the  government  of  a 
state.  Nevertheless,  when  we  endeavor  to  investigate  this  fact,  we  dis- 
cover, I  believe,  that,  under  the  most  general  point  of  view,  administration 
consists  in  the  aggregate  of  means  destined  to  propel,  as  promptly  and 
certainly  as  possible,  the  will  of  the  central  power  through  all  parts  of 
society,  and  to  make  the  force  of  society,  whether  consisting  of  men  or 
money,  return  again,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  the  central  power. 
This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  true  aim,  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
administration."  ^ 

Again,  he  says, — "  The  government  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  fact,  a 
fact  powerful  and  splendid,  but  without  roots.    Free  institutions  are  a 


^  This  undeTiating  power  in  nature  is  well  many.    Would  the  filbert  tree  die  in  the 

illuBtrated  by  an  account  of  the  growing  attempt?    Would  it  burst  the  mill-stone,  or 

power  of  a  tree  in  England.     "  Walton  would  it  lift  it?    In  the  end  the  little  filbert 

Hall  had  at  one  dme  its  own  corn-mill,  and  tree  lifted  the  mill-stone,  and  In  1868  wore 

when  that  incouTenient  necessity  no  longer  it  like  crinoline  about  its  trunk,  and  Mr. 

existed,    the   mill-stone   was    laid   in   an  Waterton   used  to  sit  upon  it  under  the 

orchard  and  forgotten.    The  diameter  of  branching  shade." — Sn^ish  Paper. 

this    circular  stone  measured  5  1-2  feet;  STo  speak  of  *'the  will  of  the  central 

while    its    depth    areraged    seTcn   inches  power,"  is  tory  language.    The  ezecutiTe 

throughout;  its  central  hole  had  a  diameter  power  of  a  constitutional  goTemment  csn 

of  eleven  inches.    By  mere  accident,  some  have  no  will  of  its  own  except  within  the 

bird  or  squirrel  had  dropped  the  ftnit  of  the  prescribed  sphere  of  official  duty  to  bring 

filbert  tree  through  this  hole  on  to  the  earth,  all  the  parts  into  harmony  as  a  whole.    And 

and  in  1812  the  seedling  was  seen  rising  up  in  doing  this,  it  has  no  discretion,  but  to 

through   that   unwonted  channel.    As  its  confbrm  to  principles  such  as  hare  been 

trunk  gradually  grew  through  tiiis  aperture  approved  and  adopted  at  some  time  by  the 

and  increased,  its  power  to  raise  the  pon-  expressed  will  of  the  people, 
dezous  mass  of  stone  was  speculated  oa  by 
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goaiantee,  not  only  of  the  wisdom  of  goyenunents,  but  of  their  duration. 
No  system  can  endure  except  by  means  of  institutions.''  ^*  A  fact  powerful 
and  splendid,  but  without  roots,"  is  an  expression  of  great  significance.  It 
refers  to  an  administration  without  authority,  as  a  tree  without  roots  is  the 
semblance  of  a  tree.  A  similar  analogical  illustration  was  given  by 
Aristotle.^  Instead,  however,offree  institutions  being  a  guarantee  of  the 
wisdom  and  duration  of  governments,  it  may  more  properly  be  said  that 
free  institutions  are  the  evidence  of  su^cient  knowledge  and  wisdom  so  to 
administer  governments  as  to  secure  their  success  and  duration.  Free 
institutions  are  results,  and  when  found,  they  are  always  seen  to  be  not 
only  deeply  rooted  in  soils  made  congenial,  but  they  are  vivified  by  an 
atmosphere  of  light  and  heat  peculiarly  their  own.  In  speaking  of  the  18th 
centniy,  Guizot  adds  a  fhrther  remark,  and  speaks  of  the  *^  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  government,"  and  of  ^^  the  human  mind  as  the 
principal  and  almost  the  only  actor."  This  was  an  administration  without 
roote,  or  rather  it  was  a  weed  with  roots.  In  connection  with  this  condi- 
tion, he  alludes  to  '^  the  universality  of  free  inquiry."  In  periods  of  free 
inquiry  the  mind  goes  forward  in  its  speculative  flights,  and  apparently 
without  any  pause  to  investigate  principles.  Government  gives  place  to 
new  theories  and  experiments,  and  wisdom  and  esperience,  precedent  and 
law  are  counted  as  obstacles  to  progress.  Change  is  called  reform.  Dur- 
ing these  periods,  it  is  quite  true,  governments  disappear,  and  in  their  stead 
we  find  the  will  of  a  fanatic,  or  a  dictator,  or  the  will  of  a  party  which  is 
deemed  paramount  to  government.  The  spirit  of  usurpation  rules,  and 
government  disappears. 

De  Lolme  says,  that "  various  inaccuracies  exist  as  to  the  distinction 
between  '  constitution '  and  ^  government.'  ^  Bolingbroke  correctly 
discriminates  the  one  from  the  other.  By  ^'  constitution,"  he  says,  ^^  we 
mean,  whenever  we  speak  with  propriety  and  exactness,  the  assemblage  of 
laws,  institutions,  and  customs,  derived  from  certain  fixed  principles  of 
reason,  directed  to  certain  fixed  objects  of  public  good,  that  compose  the 
general  system,  according  to  which  the  community  hath  agreed  to  be 
governed."  • 

^*  By  ^  government,'  we  mean,  whenever  we  speak  in  the  same  manner, 
that  particular  tenor  of  conduct,  which  a  chief  magistrate,  and  inferior 
magistrates  under  his  direction  and  influence,  hold  in  the  administration  of 
public  afiairs." 


1  Aristotle  believed  "that  both  society  >  Bise  and  Progress  of  English  Constita- 

sad  goTermnent  are  as  congenial  to  the  Hon,  Vol.  i,  p.  5. 
nstore  of  man,  as  it  is  natural  for  a  plant 

to  fix  its  roots  in  the  earth,  to  extend  its  >  This  definition  is  particularly  applicft- 

Imiches,  or  to  scatter  its  seeds." — Eth%c9  ble  to  the  English  Constitntion. 
r,  Vol.  n,  p.  2. 
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"  We  call  this  a  good  goTemment,  when  the  execution  of  the  laws,  flie 
observation  of  the  institutions  and  customs,  in  short,  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  is  wisely  pursued,  and  with  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  constitution. 

^'  We  call  it  a  bad  government,  when  it  is  administered  on  other  princi- 
ples, and  directed  to  other  objects,  either  wickedly  or  weakly,  either  by 
obtaining  new  laws  which  want  this  conformity,  or  by  preventing  old  ones 
which  had  it ;  and  when  this  is  done  without  law,  or  in  open  violation  of 
the  laws,  we  term  it  tyrannical  government.  In  a  word,  and  to  bring  this 
home  to  our  own  case,  constitution  is  the  rule,  by  which  our  Princes  ought 
to  govern,  at  all  times ;  government  is  that,  by  which  they  actually  do 
govern,  at  any  particular  time.  One  remains  immutable ;  the  other  may, 
and  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  must  vary.  One  is  the  criterion,  by 
which  we  are  to  try  the  other ;  for  surely  we  have  a  right  to  do  so,  since  if 
we  are  to  live  in  subjection  to  the  government  of  our  kings,  our  kings  are 
to  govern  in  subjection  to  the  constitution ;  and  the  conformity,  or  non- 
conformity of  their  government  to  it,  prescribes  the  measure  of  our  sub- 
mission to  them,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  our 
present  settlement ;  in  both  of  which,  though  some  remote  regard  was  had 
to  Blood,  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  manifestly  determined  the 
community  to  the  choice  then  made  of  the  persons,  who  should  govern." 
But  what  is  government  ^  defined  by  the  British  Constitution? 


THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

Grovemment  is  either  Absolute  or  Democratic.  The  one  centralizes  all 
power  in  the  will  of  a  sovereign ;  the  other  recognizes  the  will  of  the  people 
as  the  source  of  all  power,  and  subdivides  and  delegates  such  power  to  be 
exercised  by  agents  duly  appointed  according  to  a  constitution.  All  other 
forms  of  government,  of  whatever  name,  are  adjusted  upon  the  scale  of 
degree — ^between  these  two.  An  Absolute  government  may  become  demo- 
cratic, or  a  Democratic  government  may  become  despotic,  in  practice,  but 
in  both  cases  there  would  be  a  departure  IVom  the  standard  of  principle. 
Constitutions  are  either  conventional,  or  written,  embodying  declarations  of 
principle,  and  defining  ultimate  purposes ;  or  they  are  the  aggregated  results 
of  precedent,  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  the  past,  or  in  the  conclusions 
of  Courts  of  Justice  and  of  equity,  and  established  by  prescriptive  usage. 
The  British  Constitution  is  of  the  latter  class.  It  is  not  written,  in  form, 
but  is  to  be  found  in  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  British  nation,  as  recorded 
in  history.  The  British  government  is  one  of  growth,  and  not  of  conven- 
tional origin.  It  rests  upon  great  principles,  which  have  been  developed 
by  experience  and  established  by  the  individual  and  collective  wisdom  ff 


F 
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tbe  nation.^  The  great  interests  and  rights  of  man  have  been  discussed 
and  tested  by  axioms  of  Justice.  The  rights  of  society  have  been  asserted, 
and  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  government  declared.^  ^*  Most  of  those 
who  treat  of  the  English  Constitution,"  says  De  Lobne,  ^'  consider  it  as  a 
scheme  of  government  formally  planned  and  contrived  by  our  ancestors,  in 
some  certain  era  of  our  national  history,  and  as  set  up  in  pursuance  of 
such  regular  plan  and  design.  Something  of  this  sort  is  secretly  supposed 
or  referred  to,  in  the  expressions  of  those,  who  speak  of  the  '  principles  of 
the  constitution,'  of  bringing  back  the  constitution  to  its  '  first  principles,' 
of  restoring  it  to  'its  original  purity,'  or  principles."  •  *  *.  "The 
constitution  of  England,  like  that  of  most  countries  of  Europe,  hath  grown 
oat  of  occasion  and  emergencj' ;  from  the  fluctuating  policy  of  different 
ages,  from  the  contentions,  successes,  interests,  and  opportunities,  of 
different  orders  and  parties  of  men  in  the  communit3'.''  * 

With  a  due  allowance  for  a  weakness  which  is  as  common  as  humanity, 
and  as  commendable  as  love  of  native  soil,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  following  passage  from  Hallam : 

''  No  unbiassed  observer,  who  derives  pleasure  from  the  welfare  of  his 
species,  can  fail  to  consider  the  long  and  uninterruptedly  increasing  pros- 
perity of  England  as  the  most  beautiAil  phenomenon  in  the  historj^  of  man- 
kind. Climates  more  propitious  may  impart  more  largely  the  mere  enjoy- 
ments of  existence ;  but  in  no  other  region  have  the  benefits  that  political 
institutions  can  confer  been  diffused  over  so  extended  a  population ;  nor 
have  any  people  so  well  reconciled  the  discordant  elements  of  wealth,  order, 
and  liberty.  These  advantages  are  surely  not  owing  to  the  soil  of  this 
island,  nor  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but  to  the  spirit  of  its  laws, 


1  In  an  esnj  piibli«hed  in  1772,  Sanrael  approbation,  and  think  it  has  deduced  the 

Adanu  says,  "YattelteUsus  plainly  and  with-  constitutiou  of  the  English  nation  from  its 

out  hesitation  '  that  the  supreme  legislative  rightful  root,  the  Anglo-Saxon.    It  is  really 

cannot  change  the  constitution;*  that  'their  wonderAil,  that  so  many  able  and  learned 

anthority  does  not  extend  so  far; '  and  that  men  should  hare  failed  in  their  attempts  to 

'  they  onghtto  consider  the  fbndamental  laws  define  it  with  correctness.    Great  authori- 

is  sacred,  if  the  nation  has  not  in  very  express  ties  hare  declared,  that  the  will  of  parlia- 

tenns  giren  them  power  to  change  them,  ment  is  the  constitution  of  England.     So 

The  constitution  of  the  state  ought  to  be  Marbois,    before    the    French   reyolution, 

txed.^'^S.  Adams,  Vol.  i,  p.  455.    In  a  observed  to  me,  that  the  Almanac  Royal  was 

letter  to  a  correspondent  in  London,  dated  the  constitution  of  France."    *    *    *     "It 

Dec.  20,  1765,  Adams  says,  *'The  British  has  ever  appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference 

Constitution  is  founded  in  the  principles  of  between  the  whig  and  the  tory  of  England 

nature  and  reason.** — Ihid^  Vol.  i,  p.  97.  is,  that  the  whig  deduces  his  rights  from 

'  In  a  letter  to  Major  John  Cartwright,  the  Anglo-Saxon  source,  and  the  toiy  A-om 

dated  June  25th,  1824,  Jefferson  says,— "I  the  Norman.**— Papers,  Vol.  tu,  pp.  855-d, 

bave  read  your  valuable  volume  on  the  *  Stephens'  edition,  p.  4. 
British  Conilitation  with  pleasure  and  much 
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fh>m  which)  fhrongh  Tarions  means,  the  characteristic  independence  and  in- 
dustriousness  of  our  nation  have  been  derived.  The  Constitution,  therefore, 
of  England  must  be  to  inquisitive  men  of  all  countries,  far  more  to  ourselves, 
an  object  of  superior  interest ;  distinguished  especially,  as  it  is,  from  all 
free  governments  of  powerful  nations  which  history  has  recorded,  by  its 
manifesting,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  not  merely  no  s^^mptom  of 
irretrievable  decay,  but  a  more  expansive  energy.  Comparing  long  periods 
of  time,  it  may  be  justly  asserted  that  the  administration  of  government 
has  progressively  become  more  equitable,  and  the  privileges  of  the  subject 
more  secure ;  and,  though  it  would  be  both  presumptuous  and  unwise  to 
express  an  unlimited  confidence  as  to  the  durability  of  liberties,  which  owe 
their  greatest  security  to  the  constant  suspicion  of  the  people,  yet,  if  we 
calmly  reflect  on  the  present  aspect  of  this  country,  it  will  probably  appear, 
that  whatever  perils  may  threaten  our  constitution  are  rather  from  circum- 
stances altogether  unconnected  with  it  than  from  any  intrinsic  defects  of  its 
own."i 

While  Hallam  traces  the  national  advantages  of  England  to  the  spirit 
of  the  laws,  he  forgets  to  point  out  the  origin  of  that  spirit.  The  laws  are 
dependent  upon  character,  and  character  upon  race.  No  one  would  admit 
that  such  laws  could  emanate  from  the  Chinese,  or  from  the  African,  or 
that  either  could  administer  them  if  placed  in  authority.  Brief  reference 
can  only  be  made  to  the  varied  experience  of  England  to  indicate  the  nu- 
merous sources  which  have  united  to  give  birth  to  her  highest  claim  to  dis- 
tinction and  glory — the  British  Constitution.  The  chief  glory  of  this,  is 
its  democracy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  the  developments  of  mind,  than  tbB 
displays  and  discipline  of  passion,  the  tests  of  pride,  the  a4}u8tment  of 
extreme  and  conflicting  interests,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  perpet- 
ual difficulties  of  peace  and  war,  to  be  found  in  the  long  and  trying  career 
of  England,  a    From  the  reduction  of  numerous  tribes  to  the  Heptarchy,' 


1  Hallam,  Vol.  r,  p.  1.  '  «  Lord  Brougham  says, — "  The  Constitu- 
S  It  is  always  a  priyilege  to  put  a  torj  on  tions  of  the  Saxons  appear  to  haye  been  the 
Teeord  when  he  speaks  the  truth.  Boling-  same  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptar- 
broke  says, — *'If  liber^  be  that  delicious  chy,  and  afterwards  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
fruit,  on  which  the  British  nation  hath  fed  The  descent  of  the  Crown  was  irregular, 
fbr  so  many  ages,  and  to  which,  we  owe  our  because  the  ideas  of  men  on  hereditaiy  suc- 
riches,  our  strength,  and  aU  the  advantages  cession  were  not  matured ;  and  when  a  prince 
we  boast  of;  the  British  Constitution  is  the  left  a  son,  more  especially  if  that  son  was 
tree,  that  bears  this  fruit,  and  will  continue  very  young,  a  dispute  fk*equently  arose  be- 
to  bear  it,  as  long  as  we  ai^  carefbl  to  fence  tweenhis  claims  and  those  of  his  grandfathei's 
H  in,  and  trench  it  round,  against  the  beasts  second  son,  that  is,  the  young  prince's  elder 
of  the  field,  and  the  insects  of  the  earth.** —  paternal  uncle.  The  choice  in  such  cases 
JHsitrt.  an  Parties,  p.  191.  devolved  upon  the  leading  men<— the  chief 
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and  of  the  Heptarchy  to  a  single  monarchj,  and  during  a  long  period  of 
monarchial  trials, — ^we  iQnd  all  the  elements  which  are  common  to  humanity ; 
of  strength  and  weakness,  of  wisdom  and  follj',  of  integrity  and  perfidy, 
of  refinement  and  barbansm,  of  honor  and  dishonor,  of  patiiotism  and  trea- 
son, of  ignorance  and  error, — and  consequently  of  glory  and  shame.  ^ 
Although  there  is  much  to  excite  commiseration  and  contempt,  3*et,  there 
is  more  to  admire  than  abhor,  more  to  approve  than  condemn.  Indeed, 
when  we  look  to  the  rude  chaos  of  barbarism  of  ancient  Briton,  and  turn 
to  the  high  civili2ation  of  the  same  countzy  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot 
but  mingle  our  admiration  with  the  sentiment  of  wonder, — in  contemplating 
the  beautiful  certainties  of  progress.  It  has  been  truly  said — that  the  glories 
of  England  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Constitution.  It  is  the  record  of 
her  deeds,  conflicts  and  progress.  It  is  one  of  diversity — and  the  enumer- 
ation can  hardly  be  exhausted.  The  wars  of  races,  the  struggles  and  re- 
daction of  kingdoms,  the  supremacy  and  the  impeachments  of  royalty ;  the 
creation  of  councils  and  courts,  of  towns  and  counties ;  the  trial  by  jury» 
the  rise  and  fall  of  feudalism ;  the  right  of  legislation,  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  recognition  of  a  constitution ; '  the  theory  of  nobilitj^,  the  recogni- 


hmd  <nmeT8  or  thanes  of  the  country ;  and  action.  In  revpect  to  Trial  by  Jury,  Hallam 

eren  when  there  existed  no  dispute,  the  sajs,  **It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion, 

form  of  an  election  appears  in  all  cases  to  that  trial  by  jury  maj  be  referred  to  the 

hare  been  observed,  and  the  sovereign  is  Anglo-Saxon  age,  and  common  tradition  has 

aivays  said  in  the  Chronicles  to  have  been  ascribed  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Alfred."    *    *- 

chosen  King  (^eleeius  in  Regwm)/* — ^Yol.  "In  comparing  the  various  passages  which  I 

ui,  p.  197.  have    quoted,    it  is  impossible  not  to  be 

^  "  The  cries  of  the  people,"  says  Boling-  struck  with  the  preference  given  to  twelve, 

broke, "  and  the  terror  of  approaching  elec-  or  some  multiple  of  it,  in  fixing  the  number 

tions  have  defeated  the  most   dangerous  eitherof  judges  or  compurgators.    This  was 

projects  for  beggaring  and  enslaving  the  notpeculiar  to  England.     Spelman  has  pro- 

nstion ;  and  the  minority  without  doort  hath  duced  several  instances  of  it  in  the  early 

obliged  the  nugority  within  doon  to  truckle  German  laws.    And  that  number  seems  to 

to  the  minority.    In  a  word,  two  things  have  been  regarded  with  equal  veneration 

may  be  said  with  truth  of  our  Constitution,  in  Scandinavia."    In  speaking  of  Magna 

▼hich  I  think  neither  can,  nor  never  could  CSiarta,  Hallam  says, — **  As  this  was  the 

be  said  of  any  other.    It  secures  society  first  efibrt  towards  a  legal  government,  so  it 

sgainst  the  miseries,  which  are  inseparable  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  important 

from  simple  forms  of  government,  and  is  event  in  our  history,  except  that  Revolution 

liable  as  little  as  possible  to  the  inconven-  without  which  its^  benefits  would  rapidly 

iences,  that  arise  in  mixed  forms." — Dissert,  have  been  annihilated:    The  Constitution  of 

OS  Parties,  p.  206.  England  has  indeed^  do  single  date  trom 

'  The  formation  and  growth  of  towns  and  which  its  duration*  is  to  be  reckoned.    The 

counties   did   not   originate   in    England,  institutions  of  positive  law,  the  fiir  more 

though  it  may  be  said  that  their  importance  imporlan^^  changes  which  time  has  wrought 

▼as  there  first  demonstrated.    They  are  the  in  the  order  of  sociiety  during  six  hundred 

i^ataral  methods  by  which  intelligent  society  years  subsequent* to  the  Great  Charter,  have 

u  developed.    They  are  not  invented,  but  undoubtedly  lessened  its  direct  appHcatioii 

discovered  as  the  obvious  means  of  public  to  our  present  circumstances.    ButitisstUL 

21 
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tion  of  the  Church,  the  organization  of  Parliament ;  the  divisions  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  each  department ;  the  respansi- 
bility  of  ministers,  and  the  accountability  of  the  Crown ;  the  power  of 
taxation,  and  the  rights  of  suffrage ;  the  extinction  of  villenage  and  slavery, 
the  establishment  of  regencies  and  protectorates, — Indeed,  all  that  variety 
of  measures  which  emanate  from  a  low  condition  of  necessitv,  or  ft-om  a 
high  condition  of  democracy, — and  gradually  give  birth  to  laws  which  se- 
cure protection  to  society,  and  freedom  and  Justice  to  man.  All  these 
slow  processes  of  thought  and  wisdom,  these  periods  of  war  and  peace, 
these  victories  and  defeats,  successes  and  failures, — this  long  and  fearfhl 
experience  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  collected,  shaped,  and 
systematized  by  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  nation,  constitute  the  British 
Constitution.  ^  If  the  skeptic  desires  to  solve  the  great  problem,  the  reality 
of  progress,  he  has  only  to  study  the  history  of  the  Briti^  Constitution. 
It  is  a  monument  to  wisdom,  and  though  diffused  through  ages — ^it  rises 
distinctly  before  us,  in  its  moral  propoii;ions  of  grandeur,  and  t^e  student 
of  history  will  find  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  high  encomiums  upon  it 
which  have  been  so  often  uttered  by  illustrious  men,  and  especially  by  ocsr 
Fathers  who  participated  in  its  glories  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  deemed 
proper  thus  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  what  some  superficial  writers  have 
derisively '  denominated  the  "  British  Constitution," — so  that  the  reader 
may  more  fhlly  understand  the  fearfUl  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  Toiy 
party — when  they  persistently  violated  some  of  its  most  obvious  4ind  sacred 
provisions,  provisions  as  distinct  and  well  defined  b^''  fact  and  analysis — ^as 
could  be  made  by  human  judgment,  or  expressed  by  the  power  of  language. 


I!he  key-Btone  of  English  liberty, "^MidtOe  Lords,  very  nncertain ;  their  debates  stormy. 

Ages  J  Vol.  t,  pp.  12,  15,  87.  Occurrences  like  these  indicate  a  constitii- 

1  In  speaking  of  the  period  of  rerolution,  tion  settling,  rather  than  settled." — Modem 

1688,  Prof.  Smyth  says,^**  From  a  consid-  ffisi.  p.  887.    The  same  author  remarks, 

deration  of  the  debates  and  transactions  of  and  he  utters  a  great  truth,--**  that  the 

-this  period,  the  constitution  appears  to  be  Evolution  is  still  the  great  characteristic 

in  the  act  of  assuming  its  last  and  more  feature  of  our  constitution  and  govemment 

regular  form.     Its  difiTerent  parts  must  be  It  must  remain  so." — Ih,  p.  424. 
looked  .upon  as  at  that  time  fulling,  rather       '  It  was  one  of  the  inquiries  of  Paine 

than  as  haiirkig  already  fallen  into   their  ^Crisis)  **  Whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 

appointed  "plftceA-    Thus,  we  have  in  the  the  English  constitution?"    In  his  "Rights 

cabinet  adndnlfltrations  made  up  of  men  of  Man,"  he  asks,  **Can,  Aen,  Mr.  Buri^e- 

differing  from  each  other  in  tiieir  princi-  inroduce  the  English  constitution?    If  he 

pies;    in 'the  Houses,  the  members  of  a  cannot,  we  may  fairly  eondude,  that tbosgh 

party,  often  oppssing  die  measures  of  their  it  has  been  so  much  talked  about,  no  such 

friends  in  office-;  t!he  Cing  giring  his  veto  to  thing  as  a  constitution  exists,  or  ever  did 

bills  that  had  passed  the  Houses,  fW>m  his  exist,  and  consequently  the  people  hare  « 

inability  to  resist  them  in  any  other  manner ;  constitution  to  form." 
the  decisions  of  Jthe  Commons,  and  erenthd 
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Its  great  acMevements  bave  been  thoae  of  Democracy.  But  allowing  that 
certainty  is  reached  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  principles,  is  th^re  any 
rule  by  which  to  determine  what  may  be  denominated  as  the  best  form  pf 
gorenunentr? 

T^Ji  BEST  FORM  OF  GOYERirMENT. 

AU  men  agree  in  expressing  their  wants  and  preferences,  but  they  differ 
widely  in  their  choice  of  means  to  aecure  them.  All  desire  to  be  rich, — 
but  with  what  diYersity  of  plans,  of  folly,  of  wickedness  ;  with  what  variety 
of  8U(Xiess  and  fkilnre.  All  desire  to  be  hi4)py , — ^hut  the  want  of  self-knowl- 
edge, and  the  ignorance  of  mankind — lead  to  more  errors  thi^i  iiuman  wis- 
dom can  correct,  to  more  misery  than  human  weakness  can  bear.  All  desire 
to  be  eminent, — ^but  how  few  have  the  gemas  to  realize  the  promises  of  their 
aspirations,  or  the  skill  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  distinction  of  mediocrity. 
Human  judgment  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  human  wishes.  If  this 
be  true  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  how  much  more  true  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  d^cult  problems  of  government,  and  to  decide  what 
form  is  best.  If  man  fails  in  meeting  the  expectations  of  one  mind,  or  the 
wants  of  one  family,— rhow  can  he  hope  to  .succeed  in  administering  to  ttve 
wants  of  millions  who  represent  not  only  the  conflicting  interests  of  labor 
and  commerce,  but  all  the  varied  passions  of  men  in  their  discords  and 
tiarmony,  in  their  conditions  of  frenzy  and  wickedness  ?  But  the  question 
returns — ^What  form  of  government  is  best?  Many  answer, — ^but  few  agree. 
All  ask  for  the  9ame  results, — but  with  what  discordant  means ! 

The  form  of  government — is  simply  the  method  of  doing  public  business, 
and  it  has  its  origin  in  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  people  who 
adopt  it,  and  at  the  times  when  adopted.  Absolutism  prevails  in  the  in- 
fancy of  civili^tion,  and  democracy  in  the  civilization  of  manhood.  The 
highest  form  of  which  man  is  capable  of  administering  is  the  democratic, 
and  therefore  the  best.  Its  name  implies  the  highest  standard  of  principle 
—justice  and  equal  rights  to  the  people.  The  form  of  a  government  does 
not  Dece83ari^  secure  freedom,  nor  lead  to  tyranny.  That  form  is  best 
which  is  best  systematized  to  meet  the  wants,  and  to  advance  the  views  of 
the  people  who  adopt  it.    In  fact — no  other  form  is  practicable. 

The  sentiment  of  the  poet, 

'*For  forms  of  goTeniinent  lei  fools  oontest; 
What*er  is  best  administered  is  best,** 

is  not  to  be  commended,  for  in  such  a  proposition  both  common  sense  and 
.philosophy  are  entirely  ignored.  That  the  best  form  administered  the  best, 
would  be  superior  to  the  worst  form  the  best  administered, — no  one  would 
venture  to  doubt.  According  to  Plato—"  Monarchy  is  the  best  government, 
or  the  worst."    This  is  ascribing  all  efficiency  to  administration,  nothing 
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to  the  form.  In  supposing  two  forms  in  comparison,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  trial  is  to  be  made  by  the  same  degree  of  talent  of  adminis- 
tration in  each,  and  under  similar  circumstances.  In  other  words — all 
things  being  equal,  except  the  form,  the  form  becomes  the  characterizing 
agent.  The  requisite  qualities  and  qualifications  that  would  make  a  sqg- 
cessful  monarch,  would  not  give  success  to  a  republican  president.  £ach 
and  every  form  of  government  has  its  distinctive  spirit,  or  genius,  and  with 
this  is  combined  the  capacity  for  its  administration,  whether  it  be  much,  or 
little.  Therefore,  to  compare  the  ultimate  success  of  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment, administered  by  unequal  agents,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  prefer- 
ence based  upon  experiment,  would  be  useless.  This  proposition  is  made 
still  more  obvious,  when  two  kings  under  the  same  monarch}*,  or  two  pres- 
idents under  the  same  republic, — are  compared  in  view  either  of  their  suc- 
cess or  failure.  The  success  or  failure  of  either  may  not  be  attributable  to 
the  form  of  government,  so  much  as  the  ability,  or  the  want  of  it,  in  its 
administration.  In  speaking  of  ability,  the  word  is  used  in  its  comprehen- 
sive sense,  and  made  to  embrace  character  as  well  as  knowledge.  The 
requisite  character,  the  requisite  knowledge.  All  governments  may  essen- 
tially be  classed  under  two  forms — the  Monarchical,  and  the  Republican. 

MONABCHT. 

A  Monarchy  is  a  government  of  a  single  person,  although  the  name  is 
retained  when  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  restrained  or  limited  by  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  of  its  being  hereditary,  or  constitutional— does  not  take 
away  its  name  though  its  strict  definition  is  abandoned.  ^  Aristotle  claimed 
that  monarchy  was  the  first  form  of  government  established  by  nature,  and 
this  was  asserted  by  Polybius.  By  some  its  origin  has  been  traced  to 
Divinity  and  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  an  unpardonable  sin  to  oppose  it 
Just  before  his  execution,  Charles  I.  declared — "  that  contempt  of  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  was  the  true  cause  of  the  people's  misfortunes,  that 
the  people  ought  to  have  no  share  in  the  government,  that  upon  this  condi- 
tion alone  would  the  country  regain  peace  and  its  liberties."  He  claimed 
to  be  king  by  grace  of  God.    All  things  were  A  Deo  et  rege.  *    This  doo- 


1 A  monarchy,  is  that  form,  in  which  the  the  nobles,  or  people,  or  both.  ParJ^t  Pem- 

will  of  one  man,  styled  monarch,  emperor,  iology, 

king,  o^  otherwise,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  '  '*  First  of  all  comes  monarch j,"  sayi 
nation.  If  his  will  is  restricted  by  charters,  Polybius,  '*  which  is  established  by  the  bare 
constitutions,  or  other  means,  the  monarchy  work  of  nature,  independently  of  any  prep- 
is  said  to  be  eofuiitutiondl  or  limUed;  but  aration  or  design.** 
if  not,  it  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy  or  "'It  was  gravely  nuuntained,"  sayi 
^  despotism.  A  mixed  monarchy  is  one. in  Macaulay,  "that  the  Supreme  Being  re- 
which  the  supreme  power  is  shared  with  gardcd  hereditary  monarchy,  as  opposed  to 
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trine  waa  pnbliclj  abandoned — although  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  find  its 
adherents  in  all  ages.  It  has  been  altematelj'  denounced  and  commended 
by  the  same  people.  Its  admirers  boast  of  its  vigor  and  promptness,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  asserting  justice  and  in  defending  the  rights  of  its 
sobjects.  They  claim  that  it  commands  unity  and  efficiency, — not  being  so 
liable  as  Republics  to  distracting  counsels.  They  claim  that  it  is  conducive 
to  honor,  and  favorable  to  chivalry,  that  its  patronage  advances  the  arts 
and  sciences — by  its  gifts  and  distinctions.  It  is  asserted,  too,  that  its 
mle  is  more  peimanent  than  that  of  republics,  and  that  the  dangers  of  a 
selfish  ambition  are  not  so  likely  to  divide  and  irritate  the  people — who  are 
secured  in  '^  the  hereditary  principle  of  succession  in  perfection.''  ^  Montes- 
quieu, speaking  of  the  genius  of  a  monarchy,  and  quoting  the  political  tes- 
tament of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  says, — *'  If,  there  should  chance  to  be  some 
unlucky  honest  man  among  the  people,  a  prince  should  take  care  not  to 
employ  him.  So  true  is  it  that  virtue  is  not  the  spring  of  this  govern- 
ment." ' 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  John  Dickinson,  an  able  and  distinguished 
member  of  a  convention  assembled  in  Pennsylvania,  to  consider  the  great 
theme  of  independence. 


otiier  ibnuB  of  goTemment,  with  peculiar  fa-  tocracy,  upon  the  character  and  habits  of 

Tor;  that  the  rule  of  succession  in  order  of  the  nation  are  easily  traced.     The  tendency 

primogeniture  was  a  divine  institution,  ante-  is  towards  making  men  regard  only  their 

rior  to  the  Christian,  and  CTen  to  the  Mosaic  superiors.     The  wiU  of  the  court  and  upper 

dispensation;   that  no  human  power,  not  classes  becomes  the  law,  and  their  habits 

even  that  of  the  whole   Legislature — ^no  the  example  for  all.     Court  favor  and  the 

length  of  adTcrse  possession,  though  it  ex-  countenance  of  nobles  are  the  objects  of 

tended  to  ten  centuries,  could  deprire  the  universal  pursuit.     The  sterling,  the  manly 

legitimate  prince  of  his  rights ;  that  his  au-  virtues  are  little  cultivated.    Personal  cour- 

ttiority  was    always    necessarily  despotic ;  age,  honorable  feelings,  public  spirit,  exist 

tiiat  the  laws  by  which,  in  England  and  in  in  the    upper  classes,   and  exist  in  good 

other  countries,  the  prerogative  was  limited,  measure ;  but  it  is  to  please  and  serve  the 

irere  to  be  regarded  merely  as  concessions  masters  of  the  State. **    «    *    *     <<  There 

which  the  sovereign  had  freely  made  and  is  one  virtue  which  this  constitution  and  all 

might  at  pleasure  resume ;    and  that  any  monarchy  possesses  beyond  any  other,  the 

treaty  into  which  a  king  might  enter  with  fixed  order  of  succession  by  inheritance.*' 

His  people  was  merely  a  declaration  of  his  •    *     «  Elective  monarchy  is  of  all  forms 

present  intentions,  and  not  a  contract  of  of  government  the  worst  and  the  most  incon- 

which  the  performance  could  be  demanded,  gistent  with  itself."    *    *    ''No  absolute 

It  was  at  this  time  that  those  strange  theo-  monarchy  can  exist  without  the  rule  of  in- 

ries  which  Filmer  afterward  formed  into  a  heritance ;  no  limited  n|onarchy  can  well 

system,  and  which  became  the  badge  of  the  exist  without  it     When  the  people  are  fit 

most  violent    class  of  Tories  and  High-  to  ]^  entrusted  ¥rith  the  choice  of  their 

ehurchmen—flrst    emerged    into    notice.**  chief  magistrate,  they  are  fit  for  living  under 

But,  England,  Vol.  i,  p.  66.  a  commonwealth.'*    FoUi.  PhUos.,  Vol.  i, 

^ "  The  efiects  of  pure  monarchy,"  says  p.  1C3. 

Lord  Brougham,  "  and  its  comjumion  aril-  ^Etprit  des  Laix  1,  iii|  c.  5 
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"  I  know/'  said  he,  "  tiie  name  of  liberty  is  dear  to  each  one  of  it^ ;  bdt 
have  we  not  enjoyed  liberty  even  under  the  English  mionafchy?  Shall  we 
this  day  rcnoance  that,  to  go  and  seek  it  in  I  know  not  What  form  of  repub- 
lic, which  will  soon  change  into  a  licentious  anarchy  and  popular  t^'ranny  ? 
In  the  human  body  the  head  only  sustains  and  governs  all  the  members, 
directing  them,  with  admirable  harmony,  to  the  same  object,  which  is  delf- 
preservation  and  happiness ;  so  the  head  of  the  body  politic,  that  is,  the 
king  in  concert  with  the  parliament,  can  alone  maintain  the  members  of 
this  empire,  lately  so  flourishing,  and  prevent  civil  war  by  obviating  all  the 
evils  produced  by  variety  of  opinion  and  diversity  of  interests.  And  so 
firm  is  my  persuasion  of  this,  that  I  firmly  believe  t^e  most  cruel  war  which 
Great  Britain  could  make  upon  us,  would  be  that  of  not  making  any ;  and 
that  the  surest  meahs  of  bringing  UB  back  to  her  obedience,  would  be  that 
cff  employing  none." 

This  example  from  nattire  ih  defence  of  ihoHarthy  fdiW  entirely  wheu 
examined.  If  the  head  truly  represents  the  king — it  must  be  a  king  without 
subjects,  and  a  sceptre  without  a  kingdom.  The  head,  or  the  brain  id  the 
s^at  of  consciousness,  the  orgiin  of  the  mind,  and  no  other  member  of  the 
body  is  invested  with  such  a  function  or  capacity.  Arid  who  is  to  be  king, 
— the  person  of  royal  birth  but  with  an  idiot's  brain,  or  the  peasant  with 
the  head  of  a  Washington,  or  a  Franklin ?  "I  affirm,'*  says  Victor 
Hugo,  '^  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  lawsr  of  human  morality,  that  Monarchy 
is  an  historical  fact,  and  nothing  more."  ^  But  Mr.  Dickinson  leaves  nature 
and  turns  to  histor}'.     He  continues, — 

'^  There  are  many  persons,  who,  to  gain  their  ends,  extol  the  advantages 
of  a  republic  over  monarchy.  I  will  not  here  undertake  to  examine  which 
of  these  two  forms  of  government  merits  the  preference.  I  know,  however, 
that  the  English  nation,  after  having  tried  them  both,  has  never  found  re- 
pose except  in  monarchy.  I  know,  also,  that  in  popular  republics  them- 
selves, so  necessary  is  monarchy  to  cement  human  society,  it  has  been 
requisite  to  institute  monarchial  powers,  more  or  less  extensive,  under  the 
names  of  Archons,  of  Consuls,  of  Dog&s,  of  Gonfalioniers,  And  finally  of 
Kings. '    Nor  should  I  here  omit  an  observation,  the  truth  of  which  appeals 


1  Speech  on  the  qnestion  of  nevi^in^  the  was  the  consin  of  Anne,  wlio  wb8  fhe  sistiBr 

French  Constitudon,  ld51.  of  William  and  Mary,  who  were  the  daiigh- 

>  The  following: ''Royal  Pedigree"  of  Eng-  ter  and  son-in-law  of  James  the  Second, 

land,  was  published  during  the  American  who  was  the  son  of  Charles  the  First,  who 

llevolution, — supposed  to   be    written    by  was  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  decapitated 

Thomas  Paine:   "George  the  Third,  who  as  such,  who  was  the  son  of  James  the 

was  the  grandson  of  Greorge  the  Second,  First,  who  was  the  ton  of  Mary,  who  was 

who  was  the  son  of  Greorge  the  First,  who  the  sister  of  Edward  th^  Sixth,  who  was 

was  the  son  of  the  Princestf  Sophia,  who  the  tfon  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  the 
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to  me  incontestable^  the  EngliRh  Coostitution  seems  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
experience  of  all  anterior  time ;  in  which  monarchy  is  so  tempered,  that 
the  monarch  finds  himself  checked  in  his  efforts  to  seize  absolute  power ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  people  is  so  regulated,  that  anarchy  is  not  to  be 
feared.  But  for  us  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  when  the  counterpoise  of 
monarchy  shall  no  longer  exist,  the  democratic  power  may  carry  all  before 
it,  and  involve  the  whole  in  confhsion  and  ruin.  Then  an  ambitious  citizen 
may  arise,  seize  the  reins  of  power,  and  annihilate  liberty  forever ;  for  such 
is  the  ordinary  career  of  ill-balanced  democracies,  they  fall  into  anarchy, 
and  thence  under  despotism." 

Ifr.  Dickinson  is  quoted  as  a  representative  thinker  of  the  times,  and  as 
an  un^ceptionaUe  exponent  of  a  party  then  existing  both  in  America  and 
England.    He  was  a  democrat,  but  a  monarchist.  ^    There  were  many  such. 


coM-blooded  murderer  of  hit  wires,  and  the  tiie  purity  of  style  and  devoted  patriotism 
promoter  of  the  Protestant  religion,  who  of  those  writings,"  says  his  biographer, 
vas  the  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  slew  "  that  he  repeatedly  quoted  them  in  his  own 
Bkhard  the  Third,  who  smothered  his  essays,  as  if  anxious  that  the  New  England 
sepbew  Edward  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  people  should  not  miss  their  benign  influ- 
of  £dward  the  Fourth,  who  with  bloody  ence.  Ko  man  south  of  Massadiusetts  had 
Bichard  slew  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  sues  done  so  much  in  the  press  as  Dickinson  to 
ceeded  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  of  support  the  popular  cause.** — Vol.  ii,  p.  6Sw 
Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Adams  was  poor,  Dickinson  was  a  gentleman 
Bichard  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  of  leisure,  and  wealthy.  The  former  a  re- 
Edward  the  Third,  who  was  the  son  of  Rich-  publican  democrat,  the  latter  a  monarchical 
ird  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  Edward'  democrat.  In  comparing  them,  Mr.  Wells 
the  first,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  says, — *'  There  was  a  wide  difference  be* 
Third,  who  was  the  son  of  John,  who  was  tween  the  two  men.  Both  were  ardently 
biotiier  of  Richard  the  First,  who  was  the  deroted  to  American  liberty,  each  was  rec- 
•oo  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  egniaed  as  tbe  ablest  writer  &r  his  section  of 
of  Matilda,  whd  was  the  daughter  of  Henr^  tile  continent,  and  each  commanded  public 
ths  Firrt,  who  was  the  brother  of  William  respect  by  hie  unaffected  piety  and  lore  of 
Baftu,  who  was  the  son  of  WiUiam  the  Con-  justice.  But  while  the  most  cherished  wish 
qaeror,  who  was  the  son  of  a  whore."  of  Adams  was  the  total  independence  of  hia 

Guisot  asks,* 'For  what  hare  nations  blessed  country,  Dickinson,  who  for  some  time  in- 

kings  ?    Was  it  for  their  pretensions  to  di-  flnenced  Pennsylrania  through  the  general 

Tine  right,  to  afasirfute  power  ?    For  their  admiration  of  his  character,  shrunk  from 

Fofoiion?    For  theb  courts?    Ko ;  kings  such  a  thought,  and  longed  for  nothing  more 

•Mailed  the  feudal  system  and  aristocratlcal  than  conciliation.''— /&id.  58.     In  a  letter 

privileges;  they  introduced  unity  into  legis-  to  him  dated  Biarch  27th,  1778,  Mr.  Adams 

Istion,  and  into  the  execotlTe  administration ;  says, — *'  Could  your  health  or  leisure  admit 

they  aided  the  piogreas  of  equality. " — Rev.  of  it,  a  publication  of  your  sentiments  on 

Sngland^  p.  11.  this  and  other  matters  of  the  most  interest- 

^John  DtckinaoD,  of  Pennsylrania,  was  a  ing  importance  would  be  of  substantial  ad- 
writer  of  great  influenoa  at  an  early  period  Tantage  to  your  country."  In  reply,  the 
of  fheBeroluliMi.  He  eornmeneed  his  eel-  next  month,  Mr.  Dickinson  says, — *<  My 
ebrated  "  /brsMf's  Xe^ers,"  in  the  fkll  of  heart  is  deroted  with  the  most  ardent  aflbo- 
1767.   Samuel  Adams  **  was  so  pleased  with  tlon  to  the  interests  of  my  countrymen.    I 
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They  did  not  look  for  democracy  in  the  form  of  the  government,  so  much, 
as  in  the  administration  of  it.  They  had  stadied  but  little  beyond  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  This  subject  will  be  ftvther  elacidated 
in  other  chapters. 

Mr.  Dickinson  speaks  of  the  fact  that  England  had  tried  both  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical  and  republican,  but  he  omitted  the  more  im- 
lK)rtant  fact,  that  the  experiment  of  republicanism  was  by  means  of  revo- 
lution, and  not  by  growth  and  preparation.  The  Commonwealth  of  Crom- 
well was  of  spasmodic  formation,  a  struggle  to  create  separate  and 
independent  parts,  from  centralized  power,  instead  of  finding  parts  duly 
prepared  to  be  brought  together  as  a  whole.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  true  basis  of  a  republic  is  to  be  found  in  the  subdivisions  of  society, 
each  subdivision  having  a  distinct  and  mature  organization  of  its  own,  and 
in  addition,  in  some  degree,  a  federal  experience.  And  when  Mr.  Dickin- 
son speaks  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  of  its 
checks  upon  the  King, — he  fails  to  give  a  correct  analysis  even  of  his  own 
faith.  The  progress  of  freedom  has  its  securities  in  the  advancing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  and  as  they  prepare  themselves  for  self-government — 
they  gradually  and  slowly  assume  the  power  surrendered  by  royalty.  It 
passes  from  the  King  to  the  people, — not  by  enactment  but  by  their  im- 
proved condition  to  act  for  themselves.  The  fountain  is  not  lowered,  but 
the  streams  are  raised.  It  is  the  nature  of  mental  power  to  assert  its  own 
strength  and  dignity,  and  to  claim  to  exercise  its  own  conscious  prerogatives. 

That  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Dickinson  made  no  impression  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  such  a  speech  would  jeopard  his  position  as  a  public  man  ^  might 


join  in  their  opposition  to  the  encroachments  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  John  Hancock, 

from  Great  Britain  from  two  motives, — a  John  Dickinson  and  others.    In  a  letter  to 

love  of  liberty  and  a  love  of  peace.**    *    *  Arthur  Lee,   dated  Philadelphia,   Oct  27, 

''But,  sir,  though  these  are  my  sentiments,  1741,  Dickinson  earnestly  speaks  of  "the 

I  must  beg  you  will  please  to  excuse  me  great  struggle  for  the  blessing  of  liber^— a 

from  enlarging  on  them  in  any  pubUcation.**  blessing  that  can  alone  render '  life  worth 

-^Ihidy  Vol.  ii,  p.  1.  holding,"  and  adds, — "  Give  up  the  Butes, 

"Every  move  toward  independence,** says  Mansflelds,  Norths,  Bernards,  and  Hutchin- 

Wells,  ''was  opposed  with  the  whole  power  sons,  whose  falsehoods  and  misrepresentik 

of  Dickinson,  who,  in  addition  to  his  former  tions  have  inflamed  the  people ;   call  not 

prejudice  against  the  Northern  members,  their  cause  the  cause  of  Great    Britain; 

hod  taken  a  dislike  to  John  Adams,  owing  to  throw  all  errors  and  occasions  of  dissatis- 

a  slighting  remark  contained  in  some  letters  factions  on  their  guilty  heads.** — Am^  Ar- 

which  had  been  intercepted  by  the  British,  chiveB,  Vol.  i,  4th  series,  p.  947.    A  more 

and  published.** — /&i<2,  Vol.  ii,  p.  824.  And  determined  opponent  to  the  Toiy  party  could 

yet,  in  a  royal  proclamation  sent  to  General  not  be  found,  but  he  did  not  sympathice 

G«ge  in  Feb.,   1775, — a  list  of  rebels  was  with  the  republicans, 
made^  '*  with  a  blank  commission  to  try  and       i  "The   discourse   of  IMckinson,**  says 

execute  such  of  them  as  he  could  get  hold  Botta,  "  was  heard  with  attention ;  but  the 

of,"  in  which  was  included  the  names  of  current  flowed  irresistibly  strong  in  a  con- 
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have  been  expected.  Bepublicanism  was  no  new  subject  in  England,  it 
was  no  new  subject  in  the  Colonies,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  cir* 
cmnstances  connected  with  the  early  settlement  and  growth  of  the  colonies 
vere  anything  but  favorable  to  monarchy.  ^  It  was  natural  that  monarchy 
should  be  favored  by  the  recipients  of  royal  patronage,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  aristocracy,  which  is  slow  to  yield  to  x>opular  rights,  should  oppose  re- 
publicanism. It  seemed  like  dangerous  presumption.  Some  minds  are  so 
constituted  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  the  safety  of  concessions  to  freedom,  to 
be  willing  to  recognize  the  merits  of  progress, — but  seem  to  be  incapable 
of  detaching  the  future  from  the  chronic  frame-work  of  the  past.  Old  in- 
Btitutions  become  sacred,  ancestral  associations  are  captivating  to  the  sen- 
timental mind.  A  titled  gentry,  a  royal  pedigree,  a  brilliant  court  and 
inherited  wealth ;  liberal  pa^ns  of  the  arts  and  trades ;  the  creators  and 
followers  of  fashion,  and  the  leaders  of  pastime, — ^make  an  atmosphere  of 
nominal  grandeur,  and  once  breathed  by  the  child  and  enjoyed  by  the  man, 
— ^it  is  not  easy  to  reverse  established  preferences,  or  to  see  prudence  in 
change.  *    King  and  Prince,  the  royal  family  in  its  sacred  reserves ;  impos- 


tnij  direction,  and  fear  acting  upon  many  pcared  to  hare  taken  deep  root  in  some  of 
more  powerfully  than  even  their  opinion,  them,  now  gives  place  to  democracy.  "—Vol. 
the  migority  pronounced  in  favor  of  inde-  ii,  p.   435.    Be  Tocqueville,  writing  more 
pendence.**  Dickinson  was  excluded. — ^Vol.  than  half  a  century  later,  says, — '*I  have 
I,  p.  855.  visited  the  two  nations  in  which  the  system 
^  In  a  letter  to  John  Jay,  dated  Aug.  1,  of  provincial  liberty  has  been  most  perfectly 
1786,  Washington  says,  *'  What  astonishing  established,  and  I  have  listened  to  the  opin- 
chsnges  a  few  years  are  capable  of  produc-  ions  of  different  parties  in  those  countries, 
ing.    I  am  told  that  even  respectable  char-  In  America  I  met  with  men  who  secretly 
acters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  gov-  aspired  to  destroy  the  democratic  institutionB 
enunent  without  horror.      From  thinking  of  the  Union ;  in  England  I  found  others 
proceeds  speaking ;  hence  to  acting  is  often  who  attacked  the  aristocracy  openly ;  but  I 
bat  a  single  step.     But  how  irrevocable  and  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  regard  pro- 
tremendous  !    VlThat  a  triumph  for  our  ene-  vincial  independence  as  a  great  benefit.    In 
mies  to  verify  their  predictions !  ** — Sparkt^  both  countries  I  have  heard  a  thousand  dif- 
VoL.  IX,  p.  189.  ferent  causes  assigned  for  the  evils  of  the 
In  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  Paris,  State ;  but  the  local  system  was  never  men- 
May  2,  1788,  Jefferson  writes,—"  I  was  tioned  amongst  them."— Vol.  i,  p.  77.  This 
much  an  enemy  to  monarchies   before  I  is  high  authority  in  iiiivor  of  republicanism 
came  to  Europe.     I  am  ten  thousand  times  from  abroad, — ^and  yet,  to-day,  there  are 
more  so,  since  I  have  seen  what  they  are.'*  monarchists  in  America!      Subjects,   and 
-^tferson  Papers,  Vol.  ii,  p.  875.  principles,  and  parties,  remain  tlie  same. 

In  a  letter  to  Bei^.  Kent,  dated  July  27,        ^In  November,  1775,  on  the  subject  of 

1776— Samuel  Adams  writes,— "New  gov-  treating  with  the  Americans,  in  the  House 

emments  are  now  erecting  in  the  several  of  Commons,  Temple  Luttrell  said, — "  Of 

American  States  under  the  authority  of  the  thirty-three  sovereigns  of  England,   since 

people.    Monarchy  seems  to  be  generally  William  the  Conqueror,  thirteen  only  have 

exploded;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  ascended  the  throne  by  divine  hereditary 

me  that  the  aristocratic  spirit,  which  ap-  right ;  the  rest  owe  their  royalty  to  the  seal 
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ing  retinues  and  palatial  splendors ;  the  formal  exercise  of  tiie  proogatives 
of  royalty,  and  the  impressire  dignity  of  state, — all  conspire  to  invest  mon- 
archy with  an  importance  which  awes  the  hamblCi  and  exalts  the  proad. 
Some  men  love  to  be  counted  a  part  of  an  imposing  establishment,  and  if 
it  can  be  found  in  the  necessities  of  government,  it  is  readily  favored  on 
personal  considerations  though  with  an  avowed  beli^  that  it  is  demanded 
by  the  public  good.  Lord  Brougham  says, — ^*'  Monarchy  is  naturally  ex* 
travagant — it  is  splendid  and  it  is  expensive — ^it  is  reckless  of  the  general 
suffering  from  the  burdens  of  taxation ;  and  it  is  prone  to  consider  only 
the  interests  and  enjoyments  of  courts  and  persons  in  authority •** 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Cromwell  and  his  partisans  had  not 
been  forgotten,  ^  Their  views  had  been  transmitted  and  fostered,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  British  nation,  at  h»me  and  abroad,  were  settled 
in  the  belief  that  monarchy  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  their  prosperity, 
though  England  was  not  permanently  prepared  for  the  higher  responsibil- 
ities of  a  republic' 


and  vigor  of  the  people  in  the  maintenance  late  it   Ludlow,  Vane,  Hutchinson,  Sidney, 

of  constitutional  freedom.    The  irill  of  the  and  Haslerig,  loudly  declared  their  feeUngs, 

people  of  England,  tupeneding  an  heredi-  rejecting  all  idea  of  a  monarchy  as  con- 

tary  claim  to  succcMion,  at  the  commence-  demned  by  the  Bible,  by  reason,  and  by  ez- 

Inent  of  the  12th  centoiiy,  placed  Henry  the  perience.  The  generals  were  more  reaerred. 

First  on  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  with  — (Guizot's  £ng.  Bev.  pp.  876-6.) 

Condition  that  he  would  abrogate  the  vigor-  ^  *'  Like  Moses,"  said  Hugh  Pctc^rs  to  the 

<ms  laws  made  since  the  Herman  invasion,  generals,  in  a  sermon  to  the  remnant  of  the 

restore  the  government  as  in  the  days  of  two  houses, — "  like  Moses,  yon  are  destin^ 

Sdward  the  Confessor,  and  abolish  aU  uigust  to  take  the  people  out  of  the  bondage  of 

and  arbitrary  taxes.  King  Stephen  obtained  Egypt ;    how  will  this  be  accomplished  ? 

tfie  crown,  and  Henry  the  Second  kept  it,  that  is  what  has  not  been  revealed  ? "    He 

oh  the  same  express  terms ;  yet,  sir,  in  the  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  laid  his  head 

days  of  King  John,  it  was  judged  expedient  on  the  cushion,  and,  rising  thence  suddenly, 

Ao  longer  to  trust  to  mere  oral  declarations,  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  have  it,  by  revelation ! 

which  state  chicane  and  sophistry  had  of  Kow  I  shall  tell  you  I  This  army  must  root 

late  years  occasionally  explained  away,  but  up  monarchy,  not  only  here,  but  in  France, 

to  compel  that  prince  solemnly  to  register  and  other  kingdoms  round  about;  this  is  to 

tti  affirmance  of  iSie  ancient  rights  of  the  bring  you  out  of  Egypt.    This  army  is  that 

people  in  a  formal  charter ;  and  this  neces-  comer-stone^  cut   out    of  the  mountain, 

sary  work  was  accomplished  by  the  congress  which  must  dash  the  powers  of  the  earth  to 

adRunemede,  intheyear  1215;  an  assembly  pieces."    On  the  day  of  the  execution  of 

which  ought  never  to  be  spoken  of  by  the  Charles  the  First, — the  Commons  passed  an 

representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England  ordinance,    declaring   whomsoever    should 

but  with  profound  veneration.** — ^Parl.  Deb.  proclaim  in  his  stead  and  as  his  successor, 

Vol.  xviii,  p.  865.  **  Charles  Stuart  his  son,  commonly  called 

1  In  a  conference  with  his  political  leaders.  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any  other  person  what- 

Cromwell  said,  '*  that  they  should  in  concert  soever,  a  traitor.**    On  the  6th  of  Febraaiy, 

investigate  what  government   best    suited  1648,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  House  of 

Bngland,  as  it  was  now  their  part  to  legu-  Lords  was  solemnly  abolished— by  a  vote  of 
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On  the  sabject  of  iftoiiitr<shy,  th6  Colomistd  were  divided  in  view  of  Scrip- 
tore  authority.  On  lill  snbjecits  of  government,  they  looked  to  the  Bible 
for  Divine  gaidanc^,  not  only  as  to  the  measures  of  government,  but  the 
form  of  government.  The  discussion  ^as  earnest,  solemn  and  learned. 
The  Bible  vrad  studied  and  reviewed  with  the  nicest  precision  to  settle  the 
great  question — whether  God  had  directly  or  indirectly  indicated  His  Will 
as  to  the  best  form  of  human  govelnnient.  The  anti-monarchists  were  so 
ettravagant  in  their  dianunciations  of  monarchy,  derived  from  Scriptural 
authority,  that  ttie  friends  of  monarchy  were  more  bent  to  expose  their 
errors  of  const^ction  tlMiQ  to  establish  their  own  views  of  government. 
Monarchists  could  live  without  monarchy,  though  they  protested  against 
the  exi^gerations  of  its  evils,  and  against  the  perversion  of  Scripture  au-* 
tliority.  The  English  clergy,  it  may  be  said,  were  generally  in  favor  of  a 
monarchy  as  they  daimed  for  themselves  the  high  privilege  of  being  the 
special  interpreters  of  God's  Will  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Bible,  and  as  it 
is  made  known  in  Providence.  As  the  established  Church  was  a  recognized 
element  of  the  government,  it  was  natural  that  its  ministers  should  feel 
persuaded  to  seek  evidence  to  prove  that  what  had  been  so  long  permitted 
by  God  should  be  continued  to  be  classed  as  one  of  his  Ordinances.  Tories 
vere  monarchists — by  sympathy  with  the  conservative  rule  of  royaltj-,  as 
they  wereninable  to  comprehend  how  reforms  could  be  favored  or  tolerated 
without  danger  to  the  hereditary  lights  of  the  Crown.  The  Puritans  were 
resigned  to  either  Ibrm  of  government.  That  republieanism  was  their 
choice,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  inaugurate 
revolution  otv  such  an  issue.  When  Charles  I.  was  beheadied  they  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  the  promotion  of  Cromwell.  When 
Cromwell  was  deposed  they  saw  nothing  but  Justice  in  the  royal  order  for 
the  arrest  of  the  regicides.  ^ 


44  to  29.   The  next  day,  the  7th,  tiiej  voted  iafltantly  from  their  places."— Vol.  iV,  p.  850. 

to  tboKflh  the  olBce  of  a  kmg.—CGiiisDt's  ^  An  Addretf  of  the  Qeaeral  Court  of 

Sag.  Rev.,  pp.  410,  4d6.  Massachmetts,  to  OUrer  Cromwell,  Augk 

In  his  chapter  on'*  Monarchical  and  Regiil  14,  1654, — \m  commenced  in  the  following 

Bepoblics,      John    Adams    toys, — "  The  language :  ^*  Ma/  it  pleaae  your  Highne^a, 

agnrhm  (the  land)  in  America  is  divided  It  hath  beene  no  smal  comfort  to  us  poor 

smong  the  common  people  !h  ereiy  state,  exiles,  in  these  utmost  ends  of  the  earth 

in  fnch  a  manner,  that  nineteen-twenfieths  (who  sometimes  felt  and  eften  feared  the 

of  the  property  would  be  in  the  hands  of  frownes  of  the  mighty)  to  have  had  the  e±- 

the  eomiiions,  let  tiiem  appoint  who  they  perience  of  the  good  hand  of  God,  in  raising 

coold  for  chief  mAgistnrte  axld  senators,  up  such,  whose  endeavors  have  not  beene 

^he  mrtni^o^  th^  in  fiiet,  as  well  as  wantinge  to  our  welfare :  amongst  whom^ 

morality,  must  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  we  have  good  cause  to  give  your  highness 

the  people;  liad  a  hetfedit&ry  king  and  no-  the  first  p\ttce.**-^ffukh%nson'»  Jfoss.,  p. 

liility,  who  should  not  govern  according  to  583,  Appendix.    In  DedaTatioa  of  Biglim 

public  opinion,  would  infallibly  be  tumbled  —-made  at  the  Sessions    of  the   Geneml 
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That  monarchy  was  not  considered  the  issue  of  the  Revolution — maj  be 
inferred  from  a  remark  of  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  as  late  as 
1782.  "  I  am  not,  however,"  said  he,  ^'  an  enthusiast  who  wishes  to  over- 
turn empires  and  monarchies  for  the  sake  of  introducing  republican  forms 
of  government,  and.  therefore,  I  am  no  king-killer,  king-hater,  or  king- 
despiser."  ^ 

Although  the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  apparent  independence  and 
thoroughness,  3'et  it  was  easy  to  discover  that  the  defenders  of  monarchy 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  them,  and  that 
their  theory  if  it  aipounted  to  an3'thing,  proved  too  much.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  monarch}'  did  not  emigrate  from  the  old  country  to  the  new  ^  and 
that  while  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  government 
and  the  Colonies, — no  one  was  disposed  to  say  too  much  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  retrace  his  steps  if  the  people  should  refuse  to  adopt  his  conclusions. 
One  of  the  most  laborious  writers,  after  exhausting  his  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, in  reply  to  the  author  of  ^^  Common  Sense,"  was  willing  to  dismiss  the 
controversy  with  the  remark  that — "  It  might  be  well  for  the  author  of 
*'  Common  Sense'  — to  follow  the  example  of  Acherley  '  in  his  future  works, 
without  stirring  up  an  old  dispute,  of  which  our  Fathers  were  long  since 
wearied."  Acherley  was  a  good  Democrat,  and  was  therefore  counted  as 
good  authority  against  a  democrat  in  a  controversy  with  a  Tory.    • 

"  Upon  the  whole  matter,"  says  Cato,  *  "  I  contend  for  this :  That  where 
a  people  are  left  to  choose  their  own  forms  of  government,  as  has  been  the 
case  of  all  the  world  for  some  thousand  years,  there  is  no  particular  denun- 
ciation of  CMPs  displeasure  against  any  form,  whether  monarchical  or 
democratical,  under  which  such  a  people  may  think  their  civil  happiness 


Conrt,  held  at  Boston  the  lOOi  of  Jnne,  S  <«  Qf  the  institntions  of  the  Old  World," 

1661,  the  following  language  appears  under  says  Bancroft,  "  monarchy  had  no  motiFe 

the  head  of  '*  Our  dutyes  of  aliegience  to  to  emigrate,  and  was  present  only  by  its 

our  souevrigne  lord  the  King."    "  We  Air-  shadow ;    in  the  proprietary  governments, 

ther  judge,  that  tlie  warrant  and  letter  from  by  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.** — Vol.  n,  p. 

the  King*s  Mi^esty  for  the  apprehending  of  451. 

Ck>lonell  Whalley  and  Colonell  Goffe,  ought  ^  Allibone  ^ves  a  list  of  Roger  AeherUffM 
to  be  diligently  and  faithfully  executed  by  writings :  Britannic  Constitution ;  or  the 
the  authority  of  this  court." — Ibid,,  p.  531.  Fundamental  Form  of  Qovemment  in  Bri- 
1  *'  There  are  tliree  monarchs,"  says  Mr.  tain,  demonstrating  the  original  Contract  en- 
Adams;  *' in  Europe  for  whom  I  have  as  tered  into  by  the  King  and  people,  Lond,, 
much  veneration  as  it  is  lawftil  for  one  man  1727.  The  Free  Parliament,  1781,  8  vo. 
to  have  for  another, — ^The  King  of  France,  Reasons  for  Uniformity  in  the  State :  being 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of  a  Supplement  to  the  Britannic  Constitution, 
Prussia,  are  constant  objects  of  my  admira-  1780,  8  vo. 

tion,  for  reasons  of  humanity,  wisdom,  and  ^  '*Cato" — ^wasDr.  Smith,  of  Fbiladelphia, 

beneficence,  which  need  not  be  enlarged  on."  [See  Am.  Archives,^— Vol,  v.] 
—Vol.  vn,  p.  598. 
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best  secured,  and  their  duty  to  God  best  performed.  Aeherley  shall  again 
shelter  me  in  this  conclusion,  which  is  the  main  purport  of  the  present  let- 
ter :  ^  Jesus  Christ  left  all  the  potentates  of  this  world  and  their  subjects 
to  decide  their  seyeral  rights  by  the  temporal  laws  of  each  nation ;  and 
never  intimated  what  form  of  goyemment  was  most  convenient  or  eligible.' 
This  directly  contradicts  our  author,  ^  who  says  that  the  Almighty  has  en- 
tered his  protest  against  the  particular  form  of  monarchy."' 

The  fHends  of  monarchy  were  too  well  informed  respecting  the  public 
opinion  in  the  colonies,  not  to  see  the  imprudence  of  any  but  considerate 
language.  Their  views  were  opposed  with  boldness  and  bitterness  by  re- 
publicans, and  with  so  much  earnestness  that  no  credit  was  given  for  any 
avowed  willingness  to  reconcile  colonial  differences.  The  colonies  were 
denounced  as  enemies  to  the  Crown  Ihrom  the  first,  and  if  they  had  the  pru- 
dence to  say  nothing  against  monarchy,  they  gave  no  evidence  that  they 
did  not  intend  republicanism.  They  were  accused  of  cant  and  insincerity. 
That  their  language  justified  the  belief  that  there  was  a  latent  hostility 
which  only  required  a'h  occasion  for  development^ — there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  This  hostility  was  soon  made  manifest  both  in  speech  and 
acts,  and  it  found  a  prompt  response  in  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 

The  leading  Democrats  of  America  did  not  hesitate  freel}*  to  express 
their  opinions  of  monarchy,  and  more  particularly  when  they  saw  but  little 
chance  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries.  They  took  a  com- 
mon sense  view  of  the  subject,  and  as  they  could  find  no  evidence  that 
Kings  ruled  by  Divine  right,  they  were  conscious  of  no  duty  based  upon 
such  an  assumption.  The  eflhsions  of  Hugh  Peters  had  their  advocates 
and  admirers,  and  if  monarchy  had  not  been  rooted  up  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, it  was  doubtless  believed  that  it  could  be  rooted  up — ^in  the  land  of 
Washington. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  world,  it  was  claimed,  there  were  no  kings,  * 
and  that  there  were  no  distinctions  in  birth  recognized  by  nature.  All  men 
were  bom  alike,  and  all  with  equal  right  to  rule.  Sex  was  the  only  dis- 
tinction of  nature,  and  to  be  good  or  bad  were  the  distinctions  of  heaven.  ^ 
All  the  inequalities  of  society  were  traced  to  the  individual,  and  the  theory 
of  Locke,  that  every  person  could  be  the  creator  of  his  own  character,  was 


>  Author  of  "  Common  Seme.**  for  the  last  century  [1776]  than  any  of  the 
'Am.  Archivefl,  4th Series,  Vol.  ▼, p.  848.  monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  An- 
'"In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,"  says  tiqnity  &Tors  the  same  remark;  for  the 
the  anthor  of  "  Common  Sense,**  '*  according  qniet  and  rural  lives  of  the  first  patriarchs 
to  the  Serlptnie  chronology,  there  were  no  have  a  happy  something  in  them,  which  van- 
kings  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  there  ishes  when  we  come  to  the  histoiy  of  Jew- 
were  no  wars ;  it  is  the  pride  of  kings  which  ish  royalty." — Vol.  i,  p.  26.) 
throws  mankind  into  conftision.  Holland,  ^Ihid. 
wtthoot  a  king,  hath  ei^oyed  more  peace 
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the  early  belief  and  philosophy.  At  that  time  but  little  had  been  published 
to  establish  any  theory  respecting  the  different  races  of  man,  though  tbe 
practical  judgment  was  the  same  then  as  now.  There  is  a  Ji|<%ment  which 
we  can  always  see  in  the  {»*actice  of  men,  aad  there  is  aootber  to  be  found 
in  their  opinions.  It  is  the  busiuess  of  bistoiy  and  science  so  far  as  it  is 
possible— to  harmonise  the  two.  It  was  aaeerted  that  monarchy  was  not 
only  a  sin,  but  a  failure.  That  it  was  a  punishment  for  the  Jews,  and  an 
imposition  on  posterity.  It  was  held  even  to  be  blasphemous,  and  strong 
enough  of  itself  to  stand  without  God — ^if  the  Devil  were  not  restrained. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  ^^  Palaces  of  Kings  were  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Paradise."  The  Crown  had  discovered  no  wisdom  above  the  ordinary 
examples  of  life,  and  upon  the  whole  it  was  thought  that  the  Governors 
appointed  by  the  King  were  not  to  be  trusted.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  the  Colonies  had  no  enemy  so  dangerous  as  the  King,  and  to  manifest 
•their  contempt  towards  him, — his  name  and  portrait  were  frequentlj-  treated 
with  marked  indignities.  ^  Kings  were  viewed  by  some,  indeed,  as  unscm- 
pulous  and  ambitious  leaders,  rather  preferring  the  exciting  and  diverting 
scenes  of  war  than  the  humanizing  arts  of  peace.  But  ail  these  worldly 
considerations  had  but  little  weight  with  the  colonists  compared  to  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  were  searched  with  zeal  and 
confidence,  niuneroua  passages  were  quoted  to  show  that  monarchy  was  ab- 
horred of  God, — and  that  those  who  favored  it  could  not  be  within  the  pale 
of  his  favor.  ^  The  examples  of  Gideon  and  Samuel  wei»  quoted  by  the 
ft'iends  of  Republicanism,  but  not  without  counter  interpretations  from  tory 
writers. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  race  of  kings  in  inland  had  -an  Ulustrioos 
origin,  it  was  contended  that  it  was  beneath  the  true  dignity  of  man  to 
recognize  a  custom,  or  tradition, — founded  upon  accident,  qt  temporary 
convenience,  and  which  was  practically  a  method  of  proceeding  no  higher 
than  mere  luck,  or  lot.  To  choose  by  lot  admits  of  fko  rule  founded  on 
judgment,  and  it  can  be  regarded  no  better  than  gambling  for  the  best 
interests  of  society.  If  by  usurpation, — ^it  would  be  a  perpetual  example  to 
justify  revolution,  and  there  could  be  no  peace.  If  by  election,  the  choice 
•would  be  made  upon  some  principle,  and. a  precedent  e3tablished,  but  in  no 


1  John  Adams,  in  his  Diary,  (1777,)  aayi,  ••BehoMthemfm.who  todltlalUipowtr 

-"They  h.Te  ..  feAion,  in  thU  U«rn,  of  J^^^t: iTCr "Sriir '"' 

reversing  the  pictare  of  King  George  III.,  m  Placed  where Uie  meMett  of  bis  miJKJecu  trewL 

such  families  as  have  it    One  of  these  top-  ^^^  Luctfer,  tbe  ^ddy  tjrsnt  f <?n ; 

•»*...«.  ir;»<nM   «...  !.»»».•.».  ;«  ♦iw*   ...W.W.  He  llfu  his  heel  to  HeaTen,  but  potato  hli  lietd  to 

sy-turvy  kings  was  hang  up  in  the  room  H^n.'* 

where  we  supped,  and  under 4t  w^re  written  -^Life  and  Works,  Vol.  n,  p.  434. 

these  lines,  by  Mr.  Throop,  as  we  mretold:  ^juages,  Ch.  viii,  22,  28,-1.  SaWti» 

ym,  5, 6,  10-18 ;  xii,  18,  19. 
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way  givioig  to  the  possession  of  power  a  hereditary  element.  At  all  events, 
Ihe  colonists  saw  no  particular  reason  for  honoring  a  government  of  such 
qnestionable  origin,  and  they  were  slow  to  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  com- 
promise either  their  proper  self  respect, -or  their  rights  to  equality,  in  mat- 
ters of  government  in  violation  of  all  constitutional  guarantees. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  how  ^e  same  monarch^'  is  regarded  by  the  differ- 
ent parties  of  the  same  nation.  The  troubles  or  irregularities  of  a  people 
instantly  afford  an  index  to  their  party  proclivities.  When  an  intelligent 
people  suffer  it  is  their  nature  to  complain.  Their  complaints  become  Ihe 
subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  every  party  proposes  a  remedy  ac- 
oording  to  its  own  faith.  The  Tory  sees  his  opportunity  to  acquire  power 
by  becoming  jui  alarmist.  He  magnifies  disturbances  into  dangers.  He 
knows  no  remedy  but  in  control,  and  while  he  is  forward  to  speak  of  the 
existence  of  difficulties  to  their  fhllest  extent,  he  is  careful  to  give  no  coun- 
sel affording  relief  that  either  implies  sympathy  fbr  auffering,  or  confidence 
in  man.  He  believes  in  arbitrary  power  and  coercion,  will  and  command. 
The  Democrat  seeks  remedies  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  confers  with 
the  people,  and  trusts  them.^  Both  may  commit  extremes.  One  by  trust- 
ing too  much,  the  other  too  little. 

During  the  French  Revolution,  embracing  a  period  iVom  1789  to  1795  the 
people  of  all  nations  looked  upon  the  events  of  the  bloody  struggle  with 
kindred  and  opposite  emotions  and  opinions.^     The  Tories  ever^'where 


1  In  debate  on  the  *<  Treasonable  Practicet  **  He   would    ask    the  reverend    prelate, 
Bill,"  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  whether  Vox  popnli  was  not  Vox  Dei?    He 
Bochester  said,  '*  he  did  not  know  what  the  would  prove  it  was ;  and  that  God  Almighty 
mass  of  Uie  people  in  any  country  had  to  do  always  inspired  the  people  upon  such  occa- 
with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,  with  the  re-  sions,  and  would  do  so  still :  he  would  prove 
•erre  of  their  undoubted  right  to  petition  this  by  authors  as  old  as  Methuselah.    If 
sgaimt  any  particular  law, 'as  a  grievance  on  the  bUl  passed,  resistance  to  it  might  be 
a  particular  description  of  people." — PoW.  deemed  rebellion,  but  if  the  compact  settled 
Dei.,  Vol.  xzxii,  p.   25S.    The  Earl  of  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  broken,  the  gov- 
Lauderdale  said,  in  reply,  **  If  he  had  been  emment  might  happen  to  be  in  a  state  of 
in  Turkey,  and  had  heard  such  a  declaration  rebellion  against  the  people.     His  lordship 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Mufti,  he  should  have  added,  that  the  arguments  he  had  heard 
attributed  it  to  Ms  ignotaaoe,  the  despotic  that  day,  ^)peared  to  him  to  be  calculated 
govemmcttt  of  his  country,  or  the  bias  of  to  enforce  the  exploded  principle  of  passive 
his  religious  opinions ;  but  to  hear  a  British  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  that  all 
prelate,  m  a  British  house  of  parliament,  who    maintained    such   doctrine,  whether 
declare  that  he  Ad  not  know  what  the  peo-  bishops  or  lay  peers,  were  damned  beyond 
pie  had  to  do  with  the  laws  but  ta  obey  them,  -all  possibility  of  redemption,  by  revolution- 
filled  him  with  wonder  and  astonishment*'  wry  principles. "^/6u{.,  p.  270. 
—Pari  Deh,f  zzzii,  p.  25S.    The  Bishop  'An  English  writer  says,—''  Hostility  to 
in  a  subsequent  debate  explained  his  decla^  France  might  almost  be  called  an  ingredient 
ttioB,  (P.  D.  p.  265)  but  with  a  tory  spirit  in  the  principle  of  Whiggism ;  iavor  toward 
^eEtti  of  Abingdon,  in  a  brief  reply,  said,  it  had  always  disti«guished  the  Tories." 
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asserted  their  favorite  theory  of  a  strong  government,  in  special  legislaticMi, 
— always  forgetting  that  their  appointed  guardians  of  humanity  have  no  ele- 
ments of  character  above  those  to  be  found  in  the  people  who  are  to  be  their 
subjects.  The  results  of  the  American  Revolution  inspired  new  hopes  in 
the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  in  all  lands,  and  corresponding  fears  in  their 
oppressors.  Party  lines  were  deeply  drawn  between  freedom  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  partisans  in  England  and  America  became  active  in  manifesting 
their  sympathies  where  they  had  no  special  interests  to  promote  or  defend. 
The  cause  of  liberty  was  made  an  outward  movement  of  the  world,  compre- 
hending all  the  means  of  advancement  that  were  possible  or  impossible,  and 
it  was  desperately  opposed  by  the  party  of  an  inward  policy,  the  party  of 
centralization.  One  party  was  as  wild  and  extravagant  in  its  designs  to 
extend  the  area  of  freedom,  as  the  other  was  in  limiting  it.  One  was  led 
by  an  illimitable  faith  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government,  the  other 
was  swayed  by  real  or  pretended  fears  of  ruin  and  anarchy,  and  by  an  absurd 
confidence  in  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

This  was  considered  as  a  fearfUl  crisis  in  England.  It  was  viewed  as  a 
conflict  between  monarchy  and  republicanism.  The  slightest  disturbance 
among  the  people,  the  confident  assertions  of  popular  leaders  were  looked 
upon  b}"^  the  Tones  with  alarm.  They  erected  their  sensitive  and  variable 
standard  of  loyalty, — and  Democrats  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  royal 
proclamations  and  new  sedition  laws.^  The  King  was  assaulted  in  his  car- 
riage and  treated  with  disrespect  by  a  turbulent  populace.  Because  one  man 
was  capable  of  outrage,  all  men  were  counted  as  capable  of  rebellion. 
Because  there  were  revolutionary  troubles  in  France,  and  republicanism  in 
America,  there  could  be  no  constitutional  government  in  England.     The 


Hist,  of  Parties,  Vol.  n,  p.  40S.    The  prej-  ministerial  measures  as  on  this  occasion; 

ndices  of  the  English  against  the  French  is  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply 

one  thing.    This  is  a  subject  of  race.   When  at  stake,  that  individuals  not  only  of  tlie 

France  is  democratic, — she  has  the  sympa-  decent,  but  of  the  most  yulgar  professions, 

thy  of  democrats  everywhere,  in  all  nations,  gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 

and  without  regard  to  race.  and  occupations  in  attending  to  the  numer- 

^  Nov.  23,  1795,  Numerous  Petitions  were  ous  meetings  that  were  called  in  every  part 

presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  professed  intent  of 

the  Treason  and  Sedition  biUs.    Of  these,  counteracting  this  attempt  of  the  ministry, 

the  Annual  Begister  (1796)  says,r-"  The  The  Whig  club,  comprising  not  a  few  indi- 

public  was  no  less  occupied  than  parliament  viduals  of  the  first  rank  and  property  in  the 

itself,  in  the  discussion  of  the  two  bills,  kingdom,  led  the  way  in  this  celebrated 

Clubs  and  Associations  were  formed  every-  opposition. 

where  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  them  by        "The  corresponding  Society's  numerous 

every  method  not  liable  to  the  cognizance  members,  together  with  an  immense  multi- 

of  the  law.    Never  had  there  appeared,  in  tude  of  their  adherents  and  well-wishers, 

the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm  and  assembled  on  the  12th  of  November,  in  the 

decided  a  plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  fields  near  Copenhagen  Bouse,    Here  they 
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arraigned  a  torj  parUsan  for  a  libel  upon  Fafliameht,^  and  a  toiy 
Parliament  enacted  special  laws  to  protect  the  kingdom  against  imaginary 
scliemes  of  the  Whigs.    The  Whigs  saw  no  inoonq>atibilitj  between  govern- 


nkmnly  denied  all  intentions  of  raising  parti,  may  be  bM  to  rest  wholly  and  solely 
commotions,  and  disproved  the  charge  on  the  king,  and  those  appointed  by  hinu 
toonght  againat  them,  hy  ministry,  of  being  Those  two  adjuncts  of  parliament  and  juries 
coaeemed  in  the  outrages  committed  are  subsidiaxy  and  occasional:  but  the  king's 
against  the  king.  They  framed  tliree  peti-  power  is  a  snbstantiTe  one,  always  visible 
^ns,  one  to  tlie  King,  and  the  two  others  and  active.  By  his  officers,  and  in  his  name,, 
to  the  Lords  and  Commons ;  stating  them  ever}*thing  is  transacted  tliat  relates  to  the 
to  be  the  unanimous  petitions  of  nearly  peace  of  the  realm  and  the  protection  of  the* 
400,000  British  subjects,  met  together  to  subject.  The  subject  feels  this,  and  acknowl- 
communicate  their  sentiments,  and  express  edges  with  thankthlness  a  superintending 
tiiem  freely,  as  authorized  to  do  by  the  Bill  sovereignty,  wliich  alone  is  congenial  to  the 
of  Bights,  on  the  measures  of  ministry,  sentiments  and  temper  of  Englishmen.  In 
vldch  tended  to  invade  the  liberties  invest-  fine,  the  government  of  England  is  a  moo- 
ed in  them  by  the  constitution.  They  sup-  archy ;  the  monarchy  is  the  ancient  stock 
plicated,  therefore,  the  King  to  exert  his  from  which  we  have  sprung  these  goodly 
royal  authority,  in  the  preservation  of  his  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  Lords  and 
people's  rights,  directiy  threatened  by  the  Commons,  that  at  the  same  time  give  orna- 
two  bills  brought  forward  by  his  ministers ;  ment  to  the  tree,,  andl  afford  shelter  to  those 
and  they  requested  the  two  Houses  to  inter,  who  seek  protection  under  it.  But  these 
fere  in  behalf  of  the  public,  against  the  are  still  only  branches,  and  derive  their  ori- 
ministerial  attempt  to  procure  their  passing,  gin  and  tiicir  nutriment  from  their  common 
The  livery  of  London,  the  electors  of  West-  parent ;  they  may  be  lopped  off,  and  tiie 
minster,  and  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  tree  is  a  tree  still ;  shorn,  indeed,  of  its 
agreed  to  remonstrances  and  petitions  of  the  honours,  but  not  like  them,  cast  into  the  fire, 
like  nature,  and  were  followed  by  a  number  The  kingly  government  may  go  on  in  all  its 
of  counties,  and  almost  every  town  of  note  functions,  without  Lords  or  Commons,  it 
in  the  kingdom.**  has  heretofore  done  so  for  years  together, 

'  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Kor.  28,  and  in  our  times  it  does  so  during  every  rc- 
1795,  Mr.  Sturt  presented  a  petition  signed  cess  of  parliament ;  but  without  the  king, 
bjr  12,118  persons,  purporting  to  be  the  pe-  his  parliament  is  no  more.  The  king,  there- 
tition  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  fore,  alone  it  is  who  necessarily  subsists 
against  the  treason  and  sedition  bills,  justi-  without  change  or  diminution ;  and  from 
fled  that  Society  ftt>m  Hie  aspersions  thrown  him  alone  we  unceasingly  derive  the  pro- 
ont  agunst  them  and  their  writings ;  and  to  tection  of  law  and  government"  Mr.  Sturt 
prove  that  things  at  least  as  exceptionable  then  moved,  that  "the  House  do  order  the 
Ittd  appeared  ftx>m  tlie  partisans  of  the  min-  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  author  of 
itty)  he  read  to  the  Souse  several  passages    the  said  pamphlet" 

from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  Thoughts  on  the  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  (Wm.  Pitt, 
English  Government,"  written  by  John  the  junior,)  thought,  instead  of  rccr>m« 
BeeTes,  the  framer  and  president  of  the  As-  mending  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute, 
lociation  against  Republicans  and  Levellers,  the  House  should  vindicate  Its  privileges  by 
and  among  others  the  following :  acts  of  its  own.   However,  he  was  at  present 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  advice  and    for  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day." 
^^^iBient  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,        Charles  James  Fox  considered  the  objeo* 
^  the  interposition  of  juries,  the  govern-    tion  which  had  been  started  by  the  chancel* 
ment,  and  the  administration  of  it  in  all  its    lor  of  the  exchequer  the  strangest  he  had 
22 
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ment  and  freedom.  They  ooald  be  trne  to  the  one  and  save  the  other. 
The  tones  looked  for  safety  in  ^^  party  vigor  beyond  the  law/'  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  spies  and  informers,  and  in  the  discovery  of  ^^new  treasons."^ 
The  one  saw  treason  in  freedom,  the  other  in  tjTanny .  The  one  looked  for 
justice  in  the  form  of  government  without  principle,  the  other  in  its  consti- 
tutional administration  according  to  principle.  The  extremes  of  party  were 
fully  illustrated.  To  believe  both — it  was  a  struggle  between  "king-kill- 
ers" ^  and  parliament  killers,  and  between  the  two,  monarchy  was  in  danger 
of  extirpation,  each  discovering  in  the  other  only  the  means  of  its  death. 
By  one  party  the  monarchy  was  to  be  ended  by  the  removal  of  the  king, 
and  by  the  other  by  the  removal  of  the  parliament.    The  ftmdamental  dif- 


ever  heard.**  *  *  **  How  differently  did  find  him  passive  and  obedient,  when  tetting 
ministers  feel  on  the  code  of  liberty,  and  on  him  to  rights,  he  was  to  knock  him  down. 
the  code  of  despotism !  The  Corresponding  Besides,  how  many  magistrates  were  to  be 
Societies  came  forward  with  spirit  in  the  employed  to  disperse  a  large  assembly?  He 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  few  supposed  they  were  to  be  procured  by  ad- 
paltry  libels  were  published;  the  Habeas  vertisement,  and  we  might  shortly  expect 
Corpus  was  immediately  suspended,  indict-  to  read  in  the  public  papers,  **  Wanted  an 
ments  for  high  treason  were  drawn  up,  new  immense  number  of  magistrates,  to  prerent 
treasons  enacted,  and  the  bill  of  rights  re-  the  dissemination  of  seditious  doctrines,  and 
pealed.  A  more  atrocious  libel  than  any  set  the  people  to  rights." — ^Parl.  Deb.,  Vol. 
that  had  been  published  had  appeared  from  xxxii,  p.  296. 

the  pen  of  a  ministerial  hireling  against  the  ^  Mr.  Canning  was  of*  opinion,  that  there 

House  of  Commons,  and  the  motion  which  was  an  intimate  connection  between   the 

was    made    was  the  orders  of  the  dny."  proceedings  at  Copenhagen  House,  and  the 

Charles  Grey,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  said —  disgraceful  outrage  which  followed.     An 

"  The  author  of  this  libel  was  entitled  to  attempt  had  been  made  against  the  King, 

candor  and  indulgence.     It  was  only  an  his-  and  a  hand-bill  was  circulated  on  the  prac- 

torical  fact  for  this  discussion  of  antiquaries,  tice  of  '*  King-Killing." — P.  D.,  Vol.  zxxn. 

Had  it  been  stated,  however,  that  democracy  p.  301.     <<  There  might,  indeed,"  said  Shei^ 

was  the  root,  and  monarchy  only  an  excres-  idan,  **  be  hand-bills  written  and  distributed, 

cence,  what  would  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  and  most  probably  were,  as  others  had  been 

have  said?    Would  he  not  have  pronounced  before  them,  by  spies  and  informers.     He 

it  treason?    Should  we  not  have  heard  it  was  warranted  in  saying  this,  for  practices 

was    copying   the  French?" — Pari.  Deh.y  of  this  sort  had  been  proved.    Ministers  had 

Vol.  xxxii,  p.  G14.  propagated  such  libels  frequently  through 

1  In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  *  the  medium  of  their  scandalous  and  dis- 

on ''the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,"  iS)A^<2aj»  graceful  tools."    Mr.   Grey  said, '*  he  did 

said,  ''If  any  orator,  in  tlie  heat  of  his  ar-  not  believe  that  the  insult  to  his  majesty 

gunient,  should  use  a  seditious  word,  or  one  originated  at  Copenhagen  Hoase.     It  was 

which  the  magistrates  construed  to  be  so,  said  that  the  doctrine  of  King-Killing  was 

and  not  immediately  desist  when  desired  so  preached  there.    He  knew  nothing  of  that** 

to  do,  the  riot  act  was  to  be  read,  and  fol-  Mr.  Duncombe  said,  "he  wished  to  see  the 

lowed  up  by  military  execution.    Reformers  kingly  part  of  the  constitution  protected, 

in  general  were  not  very  ready  to  attend  to  but   there    was    another .  part   of  it   that 

a  gentle  hint,  and  here  there  was  but  one  deserved   no   less    attention,  namely,  the 

idjif^mative ;    for  if  the  magistrate  did  not  democraticaL" — ^F.  D.,  Vol.  xxxn,  p.  808. 
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Dsrenoe  between  the  two  was, — ^that  while  trnth  was  vital  to  the  strength 
and  life  of  the  one,  error  was  equally  important  to  the  other. 

Thus  the  monarchy  of  England  has  been  defended  as  a  system  of  despot- 
ism and  by  a  part}^  vote.  The  extreme  question  was  distinctly  propounded 
and  diseuseed  by  John  Beeves,  and  though  his  opinions  were  not  openly 
accepted  they  were  virtually  endorsed  by  a  tory  parliament.  The  Sedition 
and  Treason  bills  were  passed  during  the  same  session  and  by  large  major- 
ities. The  debates  on  these  questions  are  partieularly  alluded  to  in  this 
connection  because  they  forcibly  illustrate  the  extremes  of  party  under  a 
constitutional  government  even  when  not  threatened  by  revolution.  The 
reader  will  find  democracy  ably  defended,  under  a  monarchy,  in  the  speeches 
of  Chas.  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Grey,  Whitebread  and  others,  ia 
the  Commons ;  |ind  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Leeds,  the  Earls  of  Laud- 
erdale  and  Abingdon,  and  others — in  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  course,  the 
claims  of  monarchy  cannot  be  weU  discussed  without  a  comparison  with 
republicanism. 

RSFUBLICANISM. 

The  word  repiMic — is  from  the  Latin,  res^  and  republican  and  in  its  true 
definition  should  be  used  to  embrace  not  only  the  public  affairs  of  a  country 
bat  whatever  contributes  to  the  public  good,  truly  interprets  the  public  voice, 
or  faithfully  executes  the  public  will.  This  form  of  government  is  of  dem- 
ocratic origin.  Its  provisions  enable  the  people  to  act.  As  monarchy  is 
the  rule  of  a  single  person,  so  a  republic  is  the  rule  of  more  than  one. 
The  word  is  not  significant  of  principle  except  as  to  universality  of  inter- 
est and  number, — and  the  principle  is  to  be  found  in  that  definition  which 
comprehends  democracy  in  its  highest  sense.  A  commonwealth,  in  name, 
may  be  a  tyranny  in  practice,  but  it  would  be  false  to  its  professed  stand- 
ard,— ^the  common-weal.  A  monarchy,  limited  by  a  constitution,  may  be 
denominated  a  republic,  and  a  republic  may  be  found  in  an  oligarchy,  an 
aristocracy*,  or  a  democracy.  It  has  its  range  on  the  scale  of  number, 
from  one  to  the  few,  an  oligarchy ;  fVom  the  few  to  the  many,  or  all, — a 
democracy ;  and  on  the  scale  of  quality,  the  best,  an  aristocracy.^ 

It  is  a  word  of  indefinite  meaning,  and  it  has  been  made  so  by  its  abuse, 
or  misapplication.^    And  yet,  if  used  with  strict  reference  to  its  etymology 


^  PdyUui  sajs, —  "  All  arifltocracief  and  ^Burke  saja, — *'  If  he  had  anj  merit  st 

democracies  terminate  at  la«t  in  Monarchy."  all,  it  waa  that  of  having  read  indnstriouslj 

This  is  in  contradiction  to  the  universality  and  attentively:  and  of  course  the  origin 

of  God's  Providence.     Great  and  ultimate  and    composition    of  republics    had    not 

tiuUia  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  diverging  escaped  him.    It  was  observed  that  all  dogs 

progre88,~from  the  one  to  the  many,  from  went  by  the  same  name,  though  no  species 

the  nation  to  the  universe.  of  animal  contahied  a  greater  diversity. 

Thus  it  might  be  said  of  republics.    Those 
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and  implied  meaning, — ^there  cannot  be  a  republic  witboat  a  democracy. 
As  a  republic  is  the  frame  work  upon  which  a  democracy  must  act,  so 
democracy  represents  the  principle  without  which  a  republic  is  a  mere  mock- 
ery. The  one  is  the  body  with  its  members,  the  other  is  the  soul  whidi 
gives  li&  to  ilmction,  and  will  to  mind.  When  numbers  and  general  inter- 
ests are  referred  to,  as  when  we  use  the  word  republic,  we  commit  onrsdves 
to  the  fhll  definition  in  its  highest  sense,  and  it  is  a  practical  recognition 
of  the  principle  which  compBehends  democracy, — the  general  welfhreof  the 
people.  Despotism,  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  tyranny,  are  terms  representing 
the  abuse  of  power  without  regard  to  form  of  government. 

A  nation  is  a  combined  system  of  public  action,  where  the  general  good 
is  paramount  to  special  interests,  and,  like  other  systems,  is  dependent 
upon  its  own  peculiar  means  of  self-|)rotection  and  outward  advancement. 
As  it  is  made  up  of  multitudes  of  intelligent  beii^,  of  varying  races, 
grades,  and  conditions  of  men,  the  mode  of  practical  development  and 
co-operation  often  becomes  complicated,  and  duty  a  difficult  problem. 
The  subdivisions  of  society  are  seen  to  be  an  obvious  necessitj*.  In  no 
other  way  can  human  agency  be  made  available ;  and  hence  the  variety  of 
modifications  to  be  found  under  different  and  under  the  same  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Self-government  is  the  highest  form.  *^It  was  to  obtain  and 
preserve  this  inestimable  blessing  that  the  good  and  great  have  struggled 
with  every  form  of  opposition  in  every  age  of  the  world."  ^  Its  very  terms 
assert  the  highest  duty  and  responsibility.  They  not  only  implj  the 
necessity  of  self-knowledge  and  a  capacity  of  self-control,  but  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  wants  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  them.  It 
claims  the  highest  condition  of  aggregated  ability,  and  the  sources  of  con- 
trol in  all  its  parts,  separately  and  tc^ether.  Every  man,  family,  town, 
county,  state,  and  section  becomes  a  part.    Evei}'  class,  whether  as  a  race 


^  Holland,   Yeniee,    Genofl^    etc.,  difi*er  narrow  limits  of  space  and  population,  and 

widely  in  their  goTernments,  yet  they  were  is  perhaps  not  practicable  beyond  the  extent 

such  as  embassadors  might  be  sent  to ;  for  of  a  New  England  township.      The  first 

they  were  not  regicidal  republics,  nor  repnb-  shade  firom  this  pure  element,  which,  like 

lies  of  confraternity  with  the  seditious  and  pure  vital  air,  cannot  sustain  life  of  itself 

disaffected   in  every  state."— PaW.  Deb.^  would  be  where  the '  powers  of  the  govem- 

YoL.  xzx,  p.  59.  ment,  being  divided,  should  be  exercised 

1  Jefferson  defines  a  republic  to  be  strictly  each  by  representatives  chosen  by  the  citi- 

**  a  government  by  its  citisens  in  mass,  act-  sens,  either  pro  hoc  wee,  or  for  such  short 

iag  directly  and  personally,  according  to  terms  as  should  render  secure  the  duty  of 

rules  established  by  the  minority ;  and  that  expressing  the  will  of  their  constituents, 

eveiy  other  government  is  more  or  less  re-  This  I  should  consider  as  the  nearest  ap- 

publican,  in  proportion  as  it  has  in  its  com-  proach  to  a  pure  republic  which  is  pnutica- 

position,  more  or  less  of  this  ingredient  of  ble,  on  a  large  scale  of  country  or  popolft- 

tbe  direct  action  of  its  citizens.    Such  a  tion." — Tueker'B  Jejfer$on,  Yol.  n,  p.  371. 

>fOTemment  is  evidently  restrained  to  vety  >  Peter  Cooper. 
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or  representing  a  particalar  cause,  or  interest,  becomes  a  part ;  and  it  is  to 
the  conflicts  of  these  parts  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  developments  of  prin* 
dple  and  for  the  means  of  adjasting  differences.  It  is  the  legitimate  ftmo- 
tioa  of  each  part  first  to  assert  itself,  itself  only,  and  then  to  pass  to  the 
next  and  higher  process  of  action  and  duty — ^that  of  combination,  or  union 
of  parts.  Upon  this  principle  the  republic  is  based ;  and,  as  its  great  power 
and  strength  come  from  its  subdivisions  of  territory,  population,  interests^ 
and  daties,  the  nicest  system  of  adjustment  becomes  of  vital  importance. 
Neglect  of  any  part  to  itself,  or  of  any  parts  to  one  another ;  any  permitted 
inequality,  any  injustice  whatever,  whether  directly  designed  or  indirectly 
permitted,  would  not  only  introduce  elements  of  discord  and  cause  positive 
derangement,  but  render  national  unity  utterly  impossible.  ^^  As  in  organic 
beings,'*  says  Niebuhr,  'Hhe  most  perfect  life  is  that  which  animates  the 
greatest  variety  of  members,  so,  among  states,  that  is  the  most  perfect  in 
which  a  number  of  institutions,  originally  distinct,  being  organized  each 
after  its  kind  into  centres  of  national  life,  form  a  complete  whole.'' 

This  subject  is  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  Republicanism,  to  be 
sustained,  must  be  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  the  only  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  power  of  control  and  the  consent  of  the  governed,  are 
alike  based  upon  knowledge.  Ignorant,  or  passive  consent  may  be  as  fatal 
to  constitutional  authority  as  its  wilful  perversion.  Republican  government 
is  self-existent  only  on  the  principle  of  mutuality ,^-embracing  discernment 
of  system  and  sense  of  dut}-, — both  in  the  magistrate  and  in  the  citizen. 

Monarchy  is  self-reliant,  and  it  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  its  subjects  for  success.  Its  reality  is  the  will  of  o^e.  If  it  defers 
to  others,  it  is  concession,  or  to  ask  for  counsel  and  aid.  Its  want  of  self- 
confidence  is  often  its  greatest  wisdom.  Republicanism  is  a  system  of  self- 
government  created  by  the  people  with  a  conscious  knowledge  of  its  wants 
and  provisions,  its  designs  and  ends.  Its  reality  is  practice,  and  its  wisdom 
is  derived  from  a  discriminating  experience.  Its  want  of  self-confidence 
implies  either  ignorance  or  folly. 

Ancient  republics  failed,  not  because  the  principles  of  democracy  lost 
their  vitality  and  ceased  to  exist,  but  because  society  was  in  a  consolidated 
condition.  They  died  from  lack  of  principle,  or  of  congestion.  They 
i[ere  theories  without  the  means  of  practice,  systems  without  the  means  of 
Action.  Power  cannot  be  exercised  without  subdivision  of  means.  The 
mind  has  its  various  Daculties,  and  each  faculty  has  its  means  of  manifestly 
tton,  and  all  are  governed  by  unalterable  laws  of  unity.  The  human  body 
bfts  its  nmnerous  members,^  and  each  member  its  special  Amotion,  but 


iThit  tmtb  cannot  be  too  much  eUl^  articiilations  or  joinings,  one  hnndred  carti- 
oxated.  The  hnman  body  conaiatt  of— two  lages  and  ligamenta,  four  hundred  muadea 
loutdred  and  fortj  bonea,  nine  kinda  of    and  tendons ;  one  hundred  nerrea ;  beaides 
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withoat  completeness  of  parts  and  independence  of-fhnction — ^the  animal 
economy  would  cease.  So  of  a  republic, — ^made  up  of  separate  states. 
Each  state  must  have  a  distinct  organization  and  growth,  a  defined  sphere 
of  action,  and  within  that  sphere  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty 
necessary  to  its  independence  as  a  state.  Without  such  independence  s  state 
would  not  be  prepared  to  make  a  part  of  a  republic.^  It  would  be  no  pari. 
A  nominal  part  of  a  whole  is  an  absurdity.  A  perfect  whole  cannot  be 
made  of  incomplete  parts. 

The  government  of  Mexico  is  called  a  republic, — ^but  it  is  a  mere  nominal 
distinction,  for  whatever  form  of  government  they  have  adopted  in  that 
unfortunate  country, — the  government  itself  has  been  practically  the  same. 
The  progressive  and  conservative  growth  of  France,  has  touched  the  two 
extremes  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  this  process  will  continae  for 
generations  to  come.  France  is  not  yet  prepared  to  become  a  republic 
permanently.  Its  government  is  too  much  centred  in  Paris.  Until  France 
divides  her  territory,  and  gives  and  secures  sectional  interests,  and  sectional 
independence — she  will  not  have  a  foundation  upon  which  to  base  a  repob* 
lie.  England,  after  the  Heptarchy,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  a  republic. 
The  power  of  a  people  must  be  placed  under  conditions  of  intelligence 
before  it  can  be  combined  for  federal  action.  When  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales  were  united  with  England,  the  preliminary  formation  necessary 
to  a  republic,  was  commenced,  and  when  the  people  of  these  sections,  and 
in  the  British  Colonies,  are  in  an  equal  condition  with  that  of  England,  and 
stand  upon  a  common  level  as  to  education,  knowledge,  dignity,  industry 
and  law — then  Great  Britain  msLj  become  a  republic. 

That  the  colonists  were  democrats,  even  under  a  monarchy,  and  that 
they  clearly  saw  at  an  early  period  that  the  republican  form  of  government 
was  the  only  one  that  would  give  life  and  actuality  to  democratic  principles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  provisions  of  their  charters,  their  laws  and 
institutions,  their  colonial  boundaries  and  organizations,  their  declared 
views  of  government,  and  even  their  jealousies  and  t>rejudices, — all  dis* 


blood,  arteries,  yeins,  glands,  stomach,  Adams  says, — "  Ton  hare  my  hearty  con- 
intestines,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  lym-  currence ;  and  I  believe  we  are  well  enough 
phatics,  lacteals,  and  three  skins,  the  acquainted  with  each  other's  ideas,  to 
epidermis,  the  rete  mncossnra,  and  the  true  understand  what  we  respectively  mean  when 
skin,  beneath  which  is  the  tela  cellnlosa,  we  *'  use  the  word  with  approbation.** — IdSd 
distributed  through  the  system  and  sur-  of  Samuel  Adams,  Vol.  hi,  p.  810.  In 
rounding  every  muscle  and  fibre,  every  another  letter  to  John  Adams,  be  says, — 
artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  lymphatic.  *' When  this  millenium  shall  commence,  if 
1  In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Adams,  Nov.  20,  there  shall  be  any  need  of  civil  government, 
1790,  John  Adams  says, — "It  is  a  fixed  indulge  me  in  tlie  fancy  that  it  will  be  in  the 
principle  that  all  good  government  is,  and  republican  fbrm,  or  something  better."— 
must  be,  republican."    In  reply,  Samuel  Ihid^  Vol.  izi,  p.  802. 
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eoyered  not  only  a  republican  spirit,  but  a  democratic  practice.  There  was 
no  serious  obstacle  interposed  either  by  the  Crown  or  the  Parliament  to 
dieck  such  views  or  such  a  course.  So  long  as  royalty  was  Indulged  as  a 
patron,  and  commerce  was  too  small  to  yield  a  revenue, — ^there  was  no 
conflict  of  prerogatives,  no  collision  of  schemes.  They  were  loyal  to  the 
.king,  and  they  had  been  taught  to  love  their  country.  They  were  proud 
of  its  strength  and  achievements,  and  were  ever  ready  to  contribute  to  its 
glory.  They  had  helped  to  fight  its  battles,  and  they  claimed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  British  Army  and  Navy.  Still,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  colonists  were  republicans.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise? 
They  had  long  been  permitted  to  administer  the  government  on  republican 
principles,  and  this  was  demanded  by  their  condition.  A  few  prominent 
men,  mostly  officials,  were  bold  to  denounce  republicanism  as  the  great 
source  of  all  mischief,  the  greatest  of  sins,  as  rank  disloyalty  and  treason, — 
bat  they  were  powerless  to  influence  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  saw  the 
source  of -power  only  in  their  commissions  from  the  hands  of  royalty ;  they 
ooold  understand  no  influence  but  that  which  was  based  upon  titles  and 
distinctions,  and  they  could  understand  no  government  except  on  the  prin- 
eiple  of  coercion.  They  had  been  blinded  by  the  delusive  error,  which  has 
80  long  enfeebled  humanity,  and  blackened  the  pages  of  history, — ^that 
national  gloiy  is  only  associated  with  military  rule. 

The  peq[>le,  however,  had  long  enjoyed  a  democratic  government,  repub- 
lican in  form,  and  it  was  a  species  of  revolution  to  propose  to  interfere 
either  with  the  principle,  or  the  means  of  its  manifestation.  They  were 
content  to  be  let  alone,  and  they  had  no  desire  to  disturb  the  British  mon* 
archy,  which,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  had  always  permitted  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Its  establishment  had  been  authorized  by  the 
British  Constitution.  Republicanism  in  America  had  not  been  a  party 
question.  Democracy  discovered  no  factious  party  spirit  in  asserting  its 
rights.  Its  purposes  were  those  of  imperative  duty,  its  claims  were 
scrupulously  measured,  and  deferentially  loyal.  England  saw  no  safety 
hut  in  a  monarch}*,  America  saw  no  peace  but  in  a  republic.  The  power 
of  royalty  combined  with  a  Tory  parliament  to  separate  and  destroy  what 
bad  heen  ordained  by  Providence  to  be  strengthened  and  forever  united. 
£ach  colony  had  oi^anized  its  own  government,  enacted  its  own  laws,  and 
fonned  its  own  character.  MThat  had  been  necessary  in  perfecting  the 
parts  now  became  a  question  involving  the  whole.^  Combination  for 
defence  had  become  a  necessity, — not  for  the  compromise  of  rights,  but  for 
the  division  of  duties.    Not  for  creating  a  rival  power,  but  for  ezeluding 


^  Thii  leparate  independence  of  the  eolo-  extending  the  Mutiny  Bill  to  America,  in 
1^  WM  a  ilict  admitted  at  an  earlj  period,  the  Cemmonf ,  Mr.  Robert  Viner  said, — **  I 
In  1754|  in  tlie  debate  on  the  question  of    must  think,  thai  om  our  eohnieM  are  tnde* 
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rivalry  from  equal  and  independent  states  that  were  to  be  luiited  foB 
specific  purposes.    Not  for  aiding  a  monarchy,  but  to  estabUsh  a  nepoblio;. 

The  American  people  were  prepared  for  such  a  crisis.  They  were  mM?* 
ligent,  prudent,  brave  and  well  informed.  They  had  had  five  generatioos  of 
experience,  and  they  had  not  been  indifferent  to  the  teachings  of  hlslory. 
They  had  done  every  thing  to  make  a  republic  easy,  and  raonaschy  had 
done  nothing  to  render  it  difficult.  The  people  were  chiefly  demoeiatSy 
and  republicanism  was  their  only  mode  of  action.  No  other  mode  was 
possible  in  view  of  public  opinion,,  no  other  mode  was  eflScient  in  view  of 
the  public  wants.  The  colonists  deplored  rebellion,  but  they  did  not  fsac 
it.  They  abhorred  disloyalty, — but  they  saw  no  good  reason  why  a  )DUg 
should  be  exempted  from  its  penalties,  or  a  parliament  fr*om  its  stigma. 

Thus  the  American  republic  had  its  origin  in  the  condition  of  thing3  «b 
the  American  Continent,  in  the  condition  of  the  American  people,  m  tfaeip 
judgment  and  intelligence,  in  their  institutions  and  chajracter,  in  their  rights 
and  wants  as  citizens  and  men,  in  their  claims  and  duties  as  Christiana 
and  Americans,  in  their  colonial  organizations  and  state  independence,  and 
not  in  any  preconceived  theory  of  man  or  of  party.  The  republic  was  % 
representative  government,  both  in  principle  and  of  trust.  Of  prinetpSo 
inherent  in  democrac}',  and  of  trust — in  faithfulness  to  ddlegated  authority. 
It  was  a  representative  republic  in  the  sense  embradag  the  capacity  ta 
discern  and  comprehend  the  rights  and  needs  of  a  free  people,  and  the 
requisite  will  and  power  to  defend  and  supply  them«  The  voice  of 
democracy  had  its  home  in  every  colon^^  and  every  colonj^  in  assuming 
the  weighty  responsibilities  of  state, — as  distinctly  asserted  it»  reserved 
prerogative's  as  it  declared  the  limits  of  its  del^ated  trusts.  This  was. 
the  republicanism  of  the  American  revolution  of  1776. 

POLITICAL  PERIODS  OF  ENGLAND,  PRECEDING  THE  AMBRICAN 

REVOLUTION. 

The  teachings  of  history  are  often  limited  within  periods  too  brief  to  b« 
profitable.  A  generation,  or  a  century  is  marked  to  be  stadied  merely 
because  it  is  a  round  period  of  time  convenient  to  be  written,  or  spokeay-^ 
but  with  no  particular  reference  to  men,  or  society.  Progress  cannot  be 
seen  in  short  intervals,  nor  can  its  philosc^hy  be  comprehended  unless 
events  are  studied  in  their  natural  or  causative  connections.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  necessary,  that  the  motives  of!  public  men,  who  have  cleaed 


pendent  of  one  anoiher,  and  consequently  to  be  passed  by  the  British  legislatare,  for 

cannot  agree  upon  any  general  law  for  the  the  regulation  of  their  troops,  when  acting 

regulation  of  an  army  that  is  to  be  raised  either  by  themseWes,  or  in  eoiymctSon  with 

by  all  of  them  together :  I  say,  I  must  for  the  British  troops,  etc,  eta."— i^iti.  J^sA., 

this  reason  think,  tliat  some  new  law  ought  Vol.  zv,  p.  S79. 
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tbeir  career  of  dntj,  may  be  explained  bj  themselves,  or  by  their  fKends. 
Individoals,  who  have  takes  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation  have  imputed 
motiyes  to  explain,  and  expressed  opinions  to  defend<^-which  time  alone  can 
develop,  and  which  need  reflective  study  and  revision.  This  must  be  done 
by  themselves  to  be  done  correctly,  when  retired  from  active  duty,  or  by 
Mends  whose  oonfidenoe  they  have  commanded,  or  whose  sympathies  they 
have  enjoyed. 

With  parties,  such  a  course  is  still  more  important.  Every  party  claims 
to  have  a  principle  and  a  policy,  and  these  are  constantly  subjected  either  to 
the  misapprehensions  of  honest  men,  or  to  misrepresentations  of  dishonest 
opponents.  Men  wha  seek  or  accept  public  office,  virtually  ccmsent  to  a 
public  record^  and  that  record  belongs  to  the  world.  It  is  a  record  of 
INreeedent  to  be  avoided,  or  of  example  to  be  followed.  The  experience  of 
the  past  ia  a  c<mtinuoua  legacy  to  the  present,  and  its  legitimate  use  secures 
the  requisite  safeguards  for  the  ihture.  Nations  are  not  to  be  studied 
B^arately,  but  together.  There  is  a  society  of  nations,,  as  well  as  of  men, 
and  ite  customs  and  laws  indicate  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Wise  leg* 
islation  is  a  process  of  cause  and  effect  when  viewed  in  its  results  upon 
aoeiety,  and  when  advanced  by  comprehensive  diplcmiAcy,  it  embraces  thQ 
the  welfare  of  the  great  family  of  man  to  be  found  in  the  grand  subdivisions, 
of  nationality.  Democracy  represents  a  principle  of  duty,  of  condition,, 
and  when  realized  it  becomes  a  privilege,  a  visible  blessing.  These  are 
troths  as  nmch  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain  and  Russia,  as  in  America. 
Because  democracy  does  not  prevail  ev^y  where  alike,  it  is  not  safti  t& 
infer  its  absence,  or  to  deny  its  existenee.  Like  Christianity,  it  is  independ-- 
ent  of  conditions.  Its  existence  does  not  depend  upon  royalty,  nor  upofr 
the  faith  of  skeptics.  What  democracy  was  in  £nglaad  two  hundred  jeara 
ago,  is  democracy  in  America  tonlay.  The  lessons  oi  the  past  should 
serve  to  establish  principles  of  duty  in  the  present.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
only  here  or  only  there,  but  everywhere.  It  is  the  moBArch's  secret  of  sue- 
cess,  the  subject's  source  of  prosperity.  It  is  the  rich  man's  guide,  the 
poor  nan's  guardian.  Without  democracy  the  statesman  faila  in  hia 
measures^  and  the  government  in  its  enda.  It  appeals  to  the  noblest  senti^ 
ments  of  the  soul,  and  unites  a  Christian  temper  with  the  sternest  spirit  of 
patriotic  duty.  A  kingdom  cannot  prosper  without  it,  and  without  it  a 
republic  is  impossible.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  En^and,,  it  is  to  be  the 
glory  of  America.    It  is  to  be  the  glory  of  the  world. 

To  have  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  American  B«volutioo,  as  an  event 
of  progress^  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  profitable  ter  tatae  a  brief  survey 
of  the  times  ftom  the  Commonwealth  of  Cromwell  to  the  reign  of  Creorge 
m.  The  Commonwealth  of  Cromwell  to  the  reign  ot  George  III.,  and  a 
duerimiaattng  view  of  the  character  of  the  sovereigns  oi  England  during; 
that  period,  particularly  of  George  the  Thirds  who  favored  the  war  against 
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the  American  Colonies,  form  important  chapters  in  history.  If  the  Colonies 
were  clearly  right  in  their  rebellion,  £ngland  was  clearly  wrong  in  the  war. 
If  the  Colonies  were  true  to  the  British  Constitution,  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  and  the  majority  of  Parliament  were  unjust  and  disloyal.  Who 
were  the  offenders,  and  what  was  the  measure  of  their  capacity,  their 
knowledge,  their  integrity,  their  patriotism,— or  the  measure  of  their  igno- 
rance, pride,  incapacity,  selfishness,  or  stupidit}'?  Did  the  king  mislead? 
What  were  his  motives,  and  what  his  antecedents  and  character?  Were 
his  ministers  incapable  or  dishonest?  What  bias,  or  circumstances  led 
them  to  be  so?  Did  Parliament  in  its  party  zeal  influence  the  Crown  and 
its  advisers  to  a  policy  so  fatal  to  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  so  mor- 
tifying to  its  pride?  These  are  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  by 
the  student  of  history  if  he  desires  fully  to  comprehend  the  mistakes,  either 
of  men  or  of  party,  or  the  near  or  remote  causes  of  tlie  American  Revolci- 
tion.  He  would  naturally  desire  to  know  whether  an  able  and  accomplished 
king,  or  statesman,  was  a  safer  head  to  a  government,  than  an  ignorant 
man  without  experience  or  capacity.  Or,  whether  a  ruler  of  doubtful 
integrity  is  more  likely  to  be  loyal,  than  an  honest  man.  No  one  woald 
be  surprised  to  hear  a  plain  democratic  republican  ask,  even  in  these  days, 
"  Who  was  George  the  Third,  who  had  the  will,  but  not  the  power,  to 
enslave  America?  Who  were  his  ancestor^,  and  what  their  origin,  training, 
and  education,  that  their  descendants  should  presume  to  claim  for  the 
Crown  a  power  of  control  on  the  Continent  of  America,  not  recogtuzed  bj^ 
the  British  Constitution  ?  What  sprig  of  royalty  was  it,  saved  by  the  merest 
accident,  or  chance  freak  of  pride  or  passion,  or  produced  by  debauchery, 
or  by  the  stupidity  of  party, — that  commenced  the  lineage  that  now  honors 
the  throne  of  England?^  The  reader  is  amply  compensated  by  turning 
to  the  pages  of  history  to  find  answers  to  these  questions. 

Such  questions  cannot  always  be  answered  b\^  language,  but  by  events. 
They  require  to  be  studied.  Special  information  detailed  by  the  historian 
affords  only  the  materials  for  the  student,  and  these  materials  are  to  be 
classified  in  due  order  of  significance  that  principles  may  be  discovered. 
There  can  be  no  answer  to  such  questions  but  in  the  mastery  of  knowledge 
which  comprehends  not  only  the  brief  dynasties  of  men,  but  the  long  strug- 
gles of  nations,  the  undeviating  rule  of  Providence.  One  man  cannot 
answer  for  another.  Each  must  answer  for  himself.  No  one  can  answer 
for  himself,  even,  unless  he  is  able  to  discern  the  near  and  distant  signif- 
icance of  events ;  to  understand  the  motives  and  passions  of  men  in  their 
individual  as  well  as  in  their  conventional  relations.  As  self-knowledge  Is 
the  first,  so  a  knowledge  of  society  may  be  defined  as  the  second,  duty  of 
man.  The  lives  of  men  are  divided,  by  biographers,  into  periods  as  to 
time,  and  subdivided  in  application  as  to  duty.  Each  period  has  its  lessons, 
and  each  period  has  its  duties,  and  as  is  the  observance  of  the  former,  and 
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the  application  of  the  latter, — so  is  the  aggregate  of  the  character  of  the 
man.  From  the  general  result — ^his  inflaence  is  estimated  upon  society 
and  the  world.  So  of  nations.  They  have  experience,  an  experience  which 
is  conventional.  They  have  their  periods  of  youth,  manhood  and  old  age ; 
their  periods  of  folly  and  wisdom,  of  error  and  shame,  of  strength  and 
weakness,  of  success  and  failure.  To  understand  these  periods,  and  to 
connect  them,  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  their  meaning  as  taught  by  the 
philosophy  of  cause  and  effect.  Without  faith  in  progress,  existence  is 
nothing.  Without  confidence  in  duty,  man  is  a  being  without  motive,  and 
nations  can  have  no  mission.  It  follows  then,  that  life  is  to  be  studied  for 
the  benefit  of  life,  and  whether  men  have  their  way,  or  are  baffled  in  their 
purposes,  it  is  alike  their  duty  to  turn  with  reverence  upon  the  teachings  of 
the  past,  that  its  errors  may  be  avoided  and  the  fliture  improved.  Men 
can  accomplish  nothing  unless  they  are  established  in  the  belief  of  some- 
thing, and  whatever  is  their  standard  of  belief,  their  knowledge  of  principles, 
and  their  faithful  application  of  them  to  duty,  so  will  be  the  practical  results 
of  their  lives  and  labors.  Men  cannot  believe  in  progress  until  they  are 
able  to  see  it,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  cannot  understand  it  unless 
thej  confidently  mark  the  teachings  of  history  upon  the  extended  scale  of 
Providence,  in  time,  which  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  incomprehen* 
8ible  scale  of  eternity. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  experience  of  England  has  been  embodied  in 
her  Constitution.  This  makes  up  her  chapter  of  political  wisdom.  On  the 
one  hand  is  to  be  seen,  truth,  duty  and  success ;  and  on  the  other,  error, 
Mnre  and  disgrace.  But  in  looking  to  the  general  results,  whether  of  buc- 
oess  to  the  nation,  or  of  progress  to  the  world,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  how 
insignificant  is  the  wisdom  of  man,  when  compared  to  the  over  ruling 
Frovidence  of  God.  Men  of  patriotism  have  been  immortalized  by  their 
noble  thoughts  and  deeds,  while  others  have  been  denounced  for  their 
infamy  by  each  succeeding  generation,  though  their  perfidy .  like  that  of 
Judas  has  been  made  a  subordinating  instrument  to  bless  the  world. 
Joeeph  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  f^om  evil  motives,  but  Grod  made  him  an 
instnunent  of  great  good,  though  sold  as  a  slave.  He  stands  as  an  endur* 
ing  example  of  duty ;  his  brethren  of  crime.  This  view  does  not  warrant 
the  inference  that  man's  accountability  is  lessened,  because  his  crimes  are 
node  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  but  rather  increased,  by  the  knowledge 
tiiat  success  and  happiness  can  only  be  secured  by  the  strict  observance  of 
<i%.  The  rock  is  no  less  a  danger — because  its  existence  affords  a  founda- 
tion for  a  beacon  light — to  turn  mariners  from  destruction*  Its  elements 
of  danger  are  converted  into  means  of  safety. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  CROMWELL. 
The  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Cromwell,  have 
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been  briefly  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter.  Froni  this  period  let  the  reader 
study  the  great  events  of  England  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries,— and  although  this  work  can  do  but  little  more  than  indicate  aa 
imperfect  method  of  analysis,  he  may  be  enabled  to  increase  the  valae  of 
its  hints  and  suggestions  by  his  own  researches  and  reflections. 

When  Cromwell  became  a  revolutionist  he  was  more  influenced  by  hia 
faith  in  his  ability  to  correct  the  errors  of  monarch}^  than  by  an3r  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  of  means  to  establish  a  democratic  republican  govern.* 
ment.  The  republican  theory  to  him,  as  to  all  others,  doubtless  waa  beau^ 
tifhl,  because  it  was  democratic.  This  great  fact  inspired  him  with  courage 
to  attempt  an  experiment,  which  if  it  needed  any  apology  would  find  it  in 
his  motives  to  extend  ft*eedom,  rather  than  in  his  knowledge  either  of  himr 
self,  or  of  agents  to  be  emplo3'ed,  to  discover  means  to  perpetuate  and  ad- 
minister the  government.  ^^  He  had  no  ftieiids  but  his  agents,"  is  a  remark 
of  Guizot.  He  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  '^  flesh  and  blood,"  ^  when  he  felt 
himself  impelled  by  the  voice  of  God.  His  position  was  fully  understood  by 
Lord  Capell  who  was  read}'  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  serve  the  king.  On  the 
15th  of  January,  1649,  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  from  hia  cell  in  the  Tower— 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  high-minded  gentleman,  conjuring  him  to  save  the 
King.  The  following  passage  is  fbll  of  meaning :  ^^  But  my  present  con- 
dition refuseth  me  the  abilit}*  of  an3*thiDg  else  but  that  of  invocating  the 
favor  of  God  for  him,  and  making  my  addresses  to  you,  whom  I  take  to  be 
the  figure  that  gives  the  denomination  to  the  sequence  of  a  great  many 
ciphers  thai  follow  you"  Self-confidence  is  limited  by  individnal  capacit}', 
and  when  Cromwell  assiuned  the  high  oflSce  of  Pi'otector, — he  permitted 
himself  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  dependence  upon  others,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  men,  and  nations,  not  in  harmony  with  himself,  as  to  knowlec^ 
and  sjnnpath}*.'  When  he  realized  the  crushing  realities  of  government,  and 
the  delusive  difficuHies  of  controlling  the  will  of  others  as  he  controlled 
his  own ;  when  his  self-reliance  was  undermined  by  the  deceptive  weak- 
nesses of  his  own  aims,  and  by  the  servility  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible 
diependents, —  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  theory  of  republicaaifim  was 


1  After  Cromwell   had  taken  possession  meddler;  but  Oliyer,  the  head  of  a  party^ 

of  the  Parliament  hoase,  aod  closed  it  he  and  consequentij,  to  a  great  exk>Bt»  the 

returned  to  Whitehall,  where  he  found  sey-  slare  of  a  party,  could  not  goyem  alio- 

etal  of  his  oflkers.    He  told  them  what  he  gether  aceocding  lo  hia  own  lDclin«lions."— 

had  done.     *'  When  I  went  there,"  he  said,  Ifxst,  Eng,  Vol.  i,  p.  152.    It  would  he 

"  I  did  not  think  to  have  done  this.    But  difllcult   to  prove  that  Cromwell  was  not 

perceiying  the  Spirit  of  God  so  strong  upon  both,    "  a  persecutor  and  a  med^er."    A» 

me,  I  would  not  consult  flesh  and  blood.**  neither  character  can  be  justified  in  a  repub- 

'^Ouizof$  Cromwdl,  Vol.,  i.  p.  818.  Uean,  the  plea  of  mililaiy  necesaitif  cannot 

'  Macanlay  says, — ''Oliyer,  indeed,  was  ay  ail  him. 
little  disposed  to  be  either  a  persecutor  or  a 
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a  safe  one^^provided  it  could  be  carried  out  by  a  monait^hy — ^onder  another 
name.^  This  was  an  absurdity.  He  was  no  less  a  monarch  because  he 
was  called  a  Protector.'  The  new  title  was  popular,  it  was  promising  to 
the  people,  it  was  democratic.  But  was  it  redeemed  ?  Where  does  history 
recite  a  more  revolting  tyranny  than  that  to  be  found  in  his  policy  towards 
Ireland?'  Even  if  it  was  redeemed  by  him,  was  it  redeemed  by  his  son? 
Was  his  experiment  a  success?  In  his  republicanism  he  was  led  to  adopt 
the  peculiar  weakness  of  monarchy,  its  hereditary  liabilities,  without  suffi- 
ciently divesting  himself  of  his  natural  selfishness  to  avail  himself 
of  the  peculiar  strei^th  of  democracy.  If  he  reformed  the  representative 
system  in  constituting  a  new  House  of  Commons, — ^there  was  but  little 
merit  in   it   because  he  permitted  no  continued  life  or  freedom  to  the 


iVolteire  says, — "  CromweU,  an  usurper,  1652;  for  the  Vandals  came  as  strangers 
worthy  of  a  throne,  had  assumed  the  title  of  and  conquerors  in  an  age  of  force,  and  bar- 
protector,  not  that  of  king;  because  the  baiism,  nor  did  they  banish  the  people, 
English  knew  how  far  the  regal  prerogatiyet  diough  thej  seised  and  divided  their  lands 
onght  to  extend,  but  were  not  acquainted  by  lot;  but  the  English  in  1652,  were  of  the 
with  the  limits  of  the  protectorial  author-  same  nation  as  half  of  the  chief  families  in 
Itj."  He  was  caUed,  not  Hk  Majetty,  but  Ireland,  and  had  at  that  time  had  the  island 
Bis  Highness.  The  army  detested  the  under  their  sway  for  fire  hundred  years, 
unieof  King. — See  M%Uof§  Sist.^  Vol.  v,  ''The  captains  and  men  of  war  of  the 
p.  160.  Irish,  amounting  to  40,000  men  and  upwards, 

'  Among  CromweU's  papers,  proofs  were  they  banished  into  Spain,  where  they  took 

foimd  of  his  dealings  with  the  CaTaliers,  service  under  that  King;  others  of  them, 

and   some    lines    against    the    Protector,  with  a  crowd  of  orphan  boys  and  girls,  were 

written  in  his  own  hand : —  transported  to  serve  the  English  planters  in 

the  West  Indies ;  and  the  remnant  of  the 

-A Protector !  wjstj Uirt ?  Tls  •  statoij  tidog,  ^^       „^^  banished  or  transported,  were  to 

▲  eraiiterfeUpieM,ttatwoodeD]rsbowt  be  transplanted  mto  Connougtat,  while  the 

A  golden  emgj,  with  »  copper  dom.  oonqoering  army  divided  the  ancient  inheri- 

?r;S^  riS:.T^rSi'«  .H.-  ««'*•  -^  *«  "*  -nong*  them  by  lot."- 

CromweUian  Setttemeni  oflrdand,  by  John 

—Old  I^H.  Bist,  Vol.  zx,  pp.  lei,  482.  P.    Pendergagt^     JSaq,,    Pteface    p.    zi. 

GuizoCs  CromweU,  Vol.  ii,  p.  129.  See  '< Britanuu  CongUitttum"  by  Roger 

*  The  Scotch  and  English  having  rebelled  Adkefiy,  Ewq.    Also,  Robertson's  History 

«giiost  the  King  in  1639  (for  the  march  of  of  tbe  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Appendix  to 

tiie  Scottish  rebels  to  the  Border  in  that  hUrodueUon, 

year  was  on  the  invitation  of  the  leaders  of  Daniel  CConnell  says,^"  When  the  war 

^  popalar  party  in  Englaiid,  though  they  had  ceased,  Cromwell  collected,  as  the  first 

tikemselves  did  noi  openly  take  the  field  till  fruits  of  peace,  80,000  Irish  in  the  soutliem 

IMS),  the  Irish  rose  in  his  fiivor.    They  parts  of  Ireland,  to  traa^lant  them  to  the 

were  finally  subdued,  in  16&2,  ly  Cromwell  West  India  Islands.    As  many  mb  survived 

ttd  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  process  of  collection  were  embarked  in 

^n  took  place  a  tcene  not  witnessed  in  transports  for  these  islands.    Of  the  80,000, 

K^pe  siDee  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  tbe  in  six  years,  the  survhort  did  not  amount 

^•Qdalf.     Indeed,  it  is  in  justice  to  the  to  twenty  individuals  1 ''—O'CbMsirf  Jfem- 

Vandals  to  equal  them  with  the  English  of  otr  of  Ireland,  p.  7. 
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body.  His  attempt  to  organize  a  House  of  Lords  was  ludicrously  inconsist- 
ent.^ If  he  bestowed  new  liberties  upon  the  nation,  he  as  clearly  infringed 
old  ones  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  people  through  time  immemorial.' 
He  wished  to  believe  that  monarchy  was  dead,  and  the  proclamation  was 
made  to  this  effect  by  his  followers,  and  yet,  in  principle  he  recognized  not 
only  a  monarch  in  himself,  but  was  willing  to  impose  a  successor  upon  the 
people.  This  was  dishonest.  As  a  representative  man  he  was  false  to  his 
own  standard.  As  a  subject,  he  placed  himself  upon  the  record  as  a  traitor. 
The  good  he  accomplished  has  served  to  extenuate  his  crimes,  but  not  to 
confirm  the  safety  of  his  examples.  He  was  false  to  his  own  theory, 
false  to  his  own  professions,  and  he  ftoiished  another  example  of  human 
frailt}"  mistaking  the  qualifications  of  vanity  for  the  means  of  strength. 
He  seized  distinction  as  if  it  were  a  power.  He  sought  to  ally  himself 
with  the  nobility  that  the  ancient  families  of  the  kingdom  might  be  restored 
to  power,  and  in  connection  with  his  own  name.  He  seemed  to  forget  that 
his  usurpation  ^  had  its  origin  in  coercion,  and  his  success  was  acquired, 
and  his  rule  continued  only  by  means  of  military  power.  He  displaced 
men  when  he  could  not  conmiand  their  confidence,  and  parliaments  when 
they  failed  to  heed  his  unconditional  requisitions.  What  he  failed  to 
accomplish  at  home,  he  endeavored  to  make  up  by  imposing  alliances 
abroad.  What  he  could  not  do  by  peaceAil  means  he  was  ever  ready  to  do 
by  war.  He  believed  in  force,  when  he  conmianded  it,  but  he  feared  con- 
spiracies and  insurrections,  when  others  questioned  his  policy,  or  opposed 
his  measures.    Surrounded  by  royalists  who  hated  him,  and  by  influential 


1 "  This  wu  fhe  least  happy  of  his  con-  authors  are  not  disposed  to  echo  the  Infidel 

trlyances,"  sajs  Macanlay,  "  and  displeased  and  tory  opinions  of  England."    He  speaks 

all  parties.    The  Lerellers  were  angry  with  of  Dr.  Stiles,  in  his  Hiitoiy  of  the  Judges, 

him  for  instituting  a  privileged  elass.    The  and  of  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator, 

multitude,  which  felt  respect  and  fondness  for  Sept.   1829,   as  creditable  ezceptions. 

for  the  great  historical  names  of  the  land,  He  also  refers  to  the  &mous  line  of  Pope," 
laughed  without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords 

in  which  lucky  diaymen  and  thoemaken  "8«.Cr«»w.nd«m«lt..TeHMM»,f»m^- 

were  seated,  to  which  few  of  the  old  nobles  as  aiding  to  confirm  "  the  prejudice  against 

were  invited,  and  from  which  almost  aU  of  Cromwell." 

those  old  nobles  who  were  invited  turned  The  historian  has  no  choice  but  to  employ 

disdainAilly  away." — Higt,  Eng.  Vol.  i,  p.  language  legitimately.    Democracy  has  no 

127.  defence  but  in  truth.    It  is  not  pr^'udiee 

3  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  Vol.  t,  p.  421.  to  speak  of  a  &ct  as  it  is,  nor  is  it  calumny 

s  Prof.  J.  D.  Knowles,  in  his  *'  Memoir  of  .to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  right 

Roger  WiUtams,"  (pp.  800,  801)  says, — *<It  and  wrong— in  the  acts  of  the  same  Individ- 

is  surprising  to  hear,  from  American  writers,  ual.     Arguments  may  explain  facts,  hot 

reproaches  against  Cromwell  as  a  usurper,  they  can    neither   modify  nor    annihilsle 

Theyshowtheeifectof  a  discreditable  defer-  them.    Facts  are  independent  of  all  tbeo- 

ence  to  foreign  writers.    But  all  American  ries  and  parties. 
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friends  who  doubted  him,  his  administration  was  one  of  constant  difficulty 
and  embarrassment.  His  military  enterprises,  and  secret  agents  loaded  him 
with  anxiety  and  debt,  and  whatever  troubled  him  gave  confidence  to  his 
enemies.  His  early  familiarities  with  the  ofiQcers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
were  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  when  he  became  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  his  discontinuance  of  such  attentions  tended  to  change  the  likes 
of  companionship  into  jealousy  and  disgust.  He  was  in  constant  fear  of 
assassination,^  and  not  without  good  reasons,  for  while  he  claimed  credit 
for  some  good  things,  no  one  was  more  conscious  than  himself  of  what 
he  had  done  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  violence.  Without  influential 
friends  to  whom  he  could  look  for  disinterested  counsel,  and  without  the 
sympathies  even  of  his  own  family,  he  became  perplexed  and  impatient, 
and  he  was  prepared  for  any  measures,  however  reckless,  provided  they 
increased  his  safety,  and  lessened  his  dangers.  He  feared  danger  from 
every  person  and  every  movement,  and  he  heavily  armed  himself,  and  was 
Burrounded  by  a  strong  body  guard  when  exposed  to  surprise  or  attack. 
He  was  loud  in  his  profession  of  principle,  and  of  his  devotion  to  duty, 
bat  he  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact — that  the  rule  of  democracy  has 
no  occasion  for  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  nor  special  pride  in  a 
leader,  who,  however  skilful  as  a  commander,  had  not  the  courage  to  heed 
the  warning  voice  of  the  Decalogue,'  or  to  practise  the  simple  rules  of  plain 
and  honest  duty.' 


1  The  consdousneis  of  this  position,  which  on  temis  of  intimacy  with  Cromwell,  which, 
daily  impressed  itself  more  strongly  on  his  though  carefiilly  kept  secret,  had  not  com- 
mind,  led  him  to  adopt  incessant  and  most  pletely  escaped  detection :  he  is  said  to  hare 
Tigilant  precautions  for  his  own  safety ;  he  had  several  natural  children. — Ouizoft 
wore  a  steel  shirt  under  his  clothes ;  when-  CromvjeU,  Vol.  ii,  843. 
ever  he  went  out  his  carriage  was  filled  with  'From  his  apartments  in  the  Cockpit  he 
attendants,  a  numerous  escort  accompanied  had  remoTcd  with  his  family  to  those  which 
Mm,  and  he  proceeded  at  Aill  speed,  "  Are-  in  former  times  had  heen  appropriated  to 
qnently  direrging  from  the  road  to  the  right  the  king ;  they  were  newly  frimished  in  the 
or  left,  and  generally  returning  by  a  differ-  most  costly  and  magnificent  style ;  and  in 
ent  route."  In  his  residence  at  Whitehall,  the  banqueting-room  was  placed  a  chair  of 
he  reserredsereral  bed-chambers  to  his  own  state  on  a  'platform,  raised  by  three  steps 
use,  each  of  which  was  proTided  with  a  se-  aboTe  the  floor.  Here  the  Protector  stood 
cret  door.  He  had  chosen  men  for  a  con-  to  receive  the  ambassadors.  They  were  in- 
stant body  guard. — OuxzofB  CromweU^Voij.  structed  to  make  three  reverences,  one  at 
n,  p.  329.  the  entrance,  the  second  in  the  midway,  and 

'His   wife,   Elizabeth    Bourchier,    who,  the  third  at  the  lower  step,  to  each  of  which 

though  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  her,  fur-  Cromwell  answered  by  a  slight  inclination 

nished  her  more  than  once  with  just  cause  of  the  head.      When  they  had  delivered 

for  complaint.  Lady  Dysart,  who  afterwards  their  speeches,  and  received  the  reply  of  the 

became  Duchess  of  Laudervale,  T^dy  Lam-  Protector,  the  same  ceremonial  was  repeated 

bert,  and  perhaps  others,  whose  names  are  at  their  departure. —  Dr,  Lingard's  Mist, 

1K»t  certainly  known,  had  been,  or  still  were,  £ng,,  Vol.  vin,  p.  211. 
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A  home  government,  like  that  of  the  family,  becomes  a  tyranny  unless  it 
he  based  upon  the  consent  and  affections  of  the  governed,  and  upon  the 
right  of  resistance  against  the  unwarrantable  subversions  of  constitutional 
Bafe*guards.  Sole  confidence  in  the  military  power  implies  sad  ignorance 
of  the  sublime  attributes  of  Deit}'.  In  addition  to  political  cabals  he  found 
military  cabals  quite  as  dangerous  to  meet,  and  more  difficult  to  master.  Pra^'- 
ing  soldiers,  and  self  confident  fanatics  acquire  an  independence  of  opinion 
incompatible  with  wise  subordination.  They  are  taught  self  reliance,  not 
in  view  of  experience  or  of  capacity,  but  of  conceit  and  passion.  Self  is 
supreme  as  to  power  and  wisdom,  and  considerate  counsel  is  heresy.  An 
unwise  resort  to  arms  increases  the  difiSculty  sought  to  be  remedied,  and 
every  succeeding  step  of  such  a  policy  ser\'es  to  multiply  evils  which  force 
may  continue,  but  which  force  cannot  end.  This  truth  was  demonstrated 
by  Cromwell,  not  by  his  successes,  but  failures.  His  confidence  in  coercion 
enabled  him  to  control  men,  whether  in  parliament  or  in  the  army,  and  such  a 
practice  was  in  violation  of  democracy.  The  power  of  principle,  the  laws 
'of  right  and  of  progress — have  an  inherent  force  superior  to  that  of  art,  and 
beyond  the  visions  of  human  capacity.  "When  men  are  opposed  by  obsta- 
cles of  their  own  creation,  and  imagine  that  their  reverses  are  but  the  tests 
of  Providence,  and  that  they  have  become  the  chosen  ministers  of  God — 
their  frenzy  increases  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  disappointments. 
A  fanatic  never  doubts  himself.  He  literally  adopts  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture— ''He  that  doubteth  is  damned."  Human  capacity  is  at  a  great 
discount  when  God  is  claimed  as  a  partisan,  and  great  defeats  are  viewed 
as  preparations  for  great  reforms.  Cromwell's  prayers,  and  special  Fasts 
were  almost  invariably  followed  by  acts  of  increased  violence  and  outrage. 
He  could  discover  the  hand  of  God  in  a  floating  cloud,'  concurrent  with  his 
own  devices, — but  he  failed  to  see  it  in  an  obstacle  to  his  will,— even 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  peace  and  life.  As  his  confidence  was  increased 
in  himself,  it  was  lessened  in  others.  His  convictions  of  safety  within  the 
means  of  his  own  control  are  not  to  be  classed  with  those  of  honest  duty, 
but  with  those  of  apprehended  danger,  where  he  sees  no  choice,  and  makes 
the  plea  of  necessity.  Thus  power  becomes  centralized  by  the  process  of 
doubt.  Friends  are  doubted,  wise  and  honest  men  are  doubted,  oouncils 
are  doubted  parliaments  are  doubted,  kings  are  doubted, — ^and  even  God 
himself  is  doubted — if  Providence  does  not  promptly  meet  the  exigencies 


1  In  speaking  of  the  harassing  ttttecks  of  not   the  Lord,  by  his  Froyidence,  pot  a 

Gen.  Lesley,  Commander  of  the  Army  In  dond  orer  the  moon,  therein  giving  ns  an 

Scothind,  Cromwell  says, — "  One  of  these  opportunity  to  draw  off  those  horse  to  the 

attacks  during  the  night,  was  so  yigorons,  rest   of  our   army." — Ouizofs  Cromwdlf 

that  our  rear  hrigade  of  horse,  had  like  to  Vol.  i,p.  189. 
hare  engaged  with  their  whole  anny,  had 
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of  fanaticism.  He  was  not  inspired  by  the  confiding  spirit  of  the  pious 
Ezra  to  confess  his  shame  in  asking  for  a  body-guard  when  in  the  special 
service  of  his  God.^  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  faith  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  he  ^^  termed  his  guns  his  twelve  apostles." 

That  Cromwell  did  not  strictly  trust  in  God — ma}-  be  seen  by  his  numer- 
ous measures  intended  to  centre  supreme  control  in  himself.  He  spent 
large  sums  in  secret  service ; '  he  doubted  his  ministers  by  restrictive 
instructions ;  he  doubted  his  generals  and  his  soldiers,  because  they  did  not 
always  respect  his  will,  and  he  gave  them  but  little  discretionary  power ; 
he  doubted  jury  trials  because  their  verdicts  did  not  always  harmonize  with 
his  avowed  purposes ;  he  doubted  the  freedom  of  the  press,  without  a  cen- 
sorship ; '  he  doubted  democracy,  for  while  he  claimed  to  honor  the  Parlia^ 
ment  above  royalty,  he  exceeded  constitutional  royalty  by  controlling  the 
Parliament.  While  he  adopted  the  theory  of  levelling  what  he  called  the 
inequalities  of  societ}-,  but  which  were  only  its  higher  and  lower  conditions, 
he  organized  a  despotism.  Not  that  he  might  secure  to  the  people  a  demo- 
cratic government,  but  that  he  might  signalize  himself  as  a  despot.  He 
claimed  to  have  a  plan  of  government,  in  accordance  with  his  professions 
of  principle,  but  his  practice  was  subversive  of  his  theory,  and  to  his 
dismay  he  was  compelled  by  slow  and  painAil  degrees  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  perfid}'.  If  he  did  not  have  the  audacity  to  supplant  his  own  Com- 
monwealth, he  did  not  hold  himself  guiltless  of  the  presumption  of  claim- 
ing a  kindred  successor,  nor  of  advancing  his  family  to  places  of 
tiast  and  distinction.  His  want  of  ultimate  success  was  not  attributable 
to  democracy,  but  to  the  absence  of  it.  His  apparent  piety  and  integiit}-, 
his  professed  devotion  to  fi'eedom  and  equalit}-,  his  native  vigor  and 


1  Ezra,  Cb.  vm,  22.  Lord  and  demanded  to  know  the  destination 

'  Cromwell   beUered  in  secrecy  in  con-  of  one  of  his  fleets.'*     CromweU  replied, 

ducting  public  affairs,  and  he  seemed  to  '*  My  good  friend,  the  Lord  shall  know,  for 

eiyoy  the  peculiar  duties  of  such  a  policy,  thon  shalt  go  with  the  fleet"    He  immedi- 

In  1654,  Parliament  placed  at  bis  disposal  ately  gave  orders  for  having  him  stowed  in 

two  fleets  of  three  thousand  soldiers.    He  one  the  vessels  then  under  sailing  orders ; 

merely  stated   that    their   duty  would  be  and  sent  him  out,  thus  conflned,  with  the 

to  establish  the  maritime  predominance  of  expedition.    This  was  both  a  rebuke  and  a 

England  in  aU  seas.    One  day,   a  mob  of  confession. 

the  wives  of  the  saUors  who  were  serving        >  In  16o8  the  number  of  weekly  news- 

on  board,  pursued  him  through  the  streets,  papers  was  twelve.    This  number  after  the 

inquiring  whither  their  husbands  were  to  be  Protectorate  was  reduced  to  eight      An 

sent  Cromwell  replied  with  a  smile :  *'  The  order  of  Council,  dated  Sept  5,  1655,  pro* 

smbouadors  of  France  and  Spain  would  hibited  the  future  publication  of  any  paper 

each  of  them  willingly  give  me  a  million  to  witliout  tlie  special  and  continued  sanction 

lajowthat"— G^»>o<*«  CromweU^  Vol.  ii,  of  the    SecreUry   of  State."— GfoodirtVs 

p- 173.    On  another  occasion  one  of  his  HUt,  of  ih€  CommonwtdHh^  YoL.  it,  p. 

^'UuUics  approached  him  ' '  in  the  name  of  the  225. 

23 
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skilful  judgment,  his  displays  of  promised  advantage  and  public  trlmnphB, 
inspired  the  people  with  new  hopes  and  enei^es,  and  led  them  to  jniflgip^ 
that  new  sources  of  enterprise  had  been  opened  to  the  country,  and  that 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  immunities  of  freedom,  and 
increased  fruits  of  their  own  industry.    But  such  visions  of  hope  and 
expectation  were  not  to  be  realized.    The  earliest  friends  of  Cromwell 
were  among  the  first  to  manifest  an  impatience  with  the  results  of  their 
collective  blunders,  and  to  pray  for  a  return  "  to  the  good  old  cause/'    This 
was  equivalent  to  asking  for  a  repetition  of  all  their  trials  and  misfor- 
tunes.   The  parliament  they  had,  was  not  the  parliament  they  wanted. 
They  did  not  want  a  parliament  for  its  counsels  and  wisdom,  but  for  ita 
subserviency.    They  did  not  tinist  the  people  without  an  attested  assur- 
ance of  their  loyalty.    Not  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  but  to  the  party. 
Thmr  party  had  become  the  government.    It  was  a  novel  suggestion  that 
the  "Long  Parliament "  which  had  been  expelled  by  the  Protector,  might 
be  revived  at  will  to  serve  their  purposes.    TMs  was  demanding  life  from 
death.    This  course  was  adopted,  but  with  all  the  mean  precautions  of  a 
narrow  partisanship,  and  with  all  the  cowardly  expedients  calculated  to 
excite  the  contempt  and  disgust  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  pe<^le«    Ab 
every  measure  of  the  struggling  Commonwealth  was  a  forward  one,  and  no 
step  backward,  new  follies  were  added  to  the  follies  of  the  past — until  the 
Republican  party  perished  from  political  congestion. 

A  party  that  is  false  to  its  trusts,  is  incapable  of  devising  means  to  save 
itself.  The  Republican  party  of  Cromwell  divided  and  subdivided  into 
factions,  and  as  he  had  failed  to  develop  a  plan  for  their  ^adoption,  or  to 
give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  democracy, — ^they  were  all  left  to  the 
uncertainties  of  anarchy,  and  to  the  misgivings  of  conscience  unaided  by 
knowledge.  If  Cromwell  did  not  leave  a  son  capable  of  perpetuating  his 
name  and  rule,  he  certainly  had  the  negative  merit  of  leaving  one  who  had 
but  little  ambition  to  persist  in  continued  revolution,  or  to  engage  in  public 
affairs.  If  it  was  not  his  lot  to  have  a  general  who  could  unite  his  army 
after  his  decease,  defend  republicanism,  and  complete  his  scheme  of  govern- 
ment,— ^it  was  his  Providential  fate  to  have  one  whose  judgment  and  courage, 
whose  prudfflice  and  foresight  could  put  back  the  government  to  its  oonstir 
tutional  foundations.  The  general  that  aided  him  to  remove  monardiy  was 
fhlly  prepared  to  return  it.  Monk  was  a  willing  and  consummate  general 
for  the  CommQn;ivealth,  and  for  the  Kingdom  "  a  miracle."  ^   Richard  Crom- 


1  The  Speaker  of  the  Houfleof  Commons,  commanded  hy  his  house  to  take  notice  of 

April  25th,  1660,  was  authorized  to  present  his    eminent   serrices,  his  wisdom   being 

thanks   to  Lord-General  Monk,  ifor  "  his  such,  and  Qod  having  so  blessed  him  in  his 

eminent  and  unparalleled  senrices  done  to  great  affairs,  that  he  hath  made  a  conquest 

these  nations."    He  said, — <*That  he  was  of  those  who  are  enemies  and  disafibcted  to 
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well,  it  may  be  said,  left  widto  open  the  door  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
tboQgh  crowds  of  his  fbllowers  were  eager  to  enter  to  have  part  in  moving 
fts  clumsy  machinery,  no  one,  save  the  old  friend  and  chosen  serrant  of 
his  father,  had  the  means  to  clear  the  way  and  take  possession  for  the  sne- 
oessor  of  Charles  the  First.  RcTolntionary  hands  became  the  means  of 
Restoration.  There  was  no  bolder  dlemoeratic  repobliean  than  Sidney,  bat 
be  was  no  rerolntionist. 

Bat  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  CromweHtan  period  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  speech  ^  of  Sir  Heniy  Vane,^  delivered  in  1659,  against  the 
soeeession  of  Richard  Cromwell  to  the  Protectorate. 

^  Mr.  Speaker,** — said  Sir  Henry,  *'  Among  all  the  people  of  the  nni* 
Terse,  I  know  none  who  have  shown  so  much  zeal  fbr  tiie  liberty  of  their 
ooantry  as  the  English  at  this  time  have  done ;  they  have  by  the  help  of 
divine^Providence,  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  have  made  themselves  free. 
We  have  driven  away  the  hereditary  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Stnart,  at  the 
expense  of  mnch  blood  and  treasure,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  hereditary  lib- 
erty, after  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  kingship ;  and  there  is  not  a  man 
among  as  who  conld  have  imagined  that  any  person  would  be  so  bold  as  to 
dare  to  attempt  the  ravishing  from  us  that  freedom  which  cost  us  so  much 
blood,  and  so  much  labor.  Bat  so  it  happens.  I  know  not  by  what  mis- 
fortune, we  are  fkllen  into  the  error  of  those  who  poisoned  the  Emperor 
Titos  to  make  room  fbr  Domitian ;  who  made  away  Augustus  that  they 
might  have  Tlberiui^;  and  changed  Claudius  for  Nero.  I  am  sensible 
these  examples  are  foreign  from  my  subject,  since  the  Romans  in  those  days 
were  buried  in  lewdness  and  luxury,  whereas  the  people  of  England  are 
now  renowned  all  over  the  world  for  their  great  virtue  and  discipline ;  and 
yet, — suffer  an  idiot,  without  courage,  without  sense, — nay,  without  ambi- 
tion,— to  have  dominion  in  a  country  of  liberty !  One  could  bear  a  little 
with  Oliver  Cromwell,  though,  contrary  to  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Parliamenil,  contrary  to  his  duty  to  the  pablic>  contrary  to  the  respect  he 


the  goTeniment,   happiness,  and  welfkre  torrent,  swept  eyerything  before  it    Ora- 

of  this  church  and  state,  without  a  bloody  tory,   genius,   and   the    spirit    of  liberty, 

iKwe."    *    *    *    He  closed  by  declaring,  never  achieved  a  more  complete  triumph. 

"sotbstCrod^svalslDgUmiip,  acoompaBy-  it  was  signal  and  decistrej  iastantaacDUs 

i^i  blessing,    anci  aMisttng*  him  in  his  and  ineslstiVleb     It  broke,  and  fbrever,  the 

oransc^  in  saeh  sort  as  to  aecoa^ish  hi»  power  of  Richard  and  his  party.**    After 

▼sit  to  that  height,  cannot  be  otheiwte  its  daHrery  Biehard  never  again  appealed 

owned  by  tiiose  ttiaA  look  upon  him,  and  hte  in  pablie. 

Rtigns,  tlia»  as  a  miraeie^'*— PciW.  Jhb.^  »8ir   Hemy  Ysne  was  bom  in  Kent, 

V«L  IV,  PL  la;  England,  in  1612 ;  was  the  Iburth  Governor 

^  This  speeeh  is  taken  from  the  Biegrnh  of  the  Colony  of  Massachnsetts,  in  1686 ; 

t^  BrittamnoeL    One  of  Vane^s  biogra<-  and   waa   ssoented   for    higjl^treaaon    on 

phers  thoa  speito  of  it:-*-**  This  impetuous  Tower  HiU,  in  1662. 
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owed  to  that  venerable  body  from  Trhom  he  received  his  aathoritj,  he 
usurped  the  Government.  His  merit  was  so  extraordinar}*,  that  our  judg- 
ments, our  passions,  might  be  blinded  by  it.  He  made  his  way  to  empire 
by  the  most  illustrious  actions ;  he  had  under  his  conunand  an  army  that 
had  made  him  a  conqueror,  and  a  People  that  had  made  him  their  General. 
But,  as  for  Richard  Cromwell,  his  son,  who  is  he?  what  are  his  titles? 
We  have  seen  that  he  had  a  sword  by  his  side ;  but  did  he  ever  draw  it? 
And,  what  is  of  more  importance  in  this  case,  is  he  fit  to  get  obedience  from 
a  mighty  Nation,  who  could  never  make  a  footman  obey  him?  Yet,  we 
must  recognize  this  man  as  our  King,  under  the  style  of  Protector ! — a  man 
without  birth,  without  courage,  without  conduct  I  For  my  part,  I  declare, 
Sir,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  made  such  a  man  my  master !  '* 

So  far  as  Cromwell  was  true  to  Democracy  he  was  successfril.  So  far  as 
he  brought  into  activity  new  and  faithful  men,  and  rebuked  and  dismissed 
incapable  and  unfaithful  servants,  he  was  usefril, — but  democracy  is  in  no 
way  responsible  either  for  his  sins  or  his  blunders.^  He  was  indebted  to 
his  military  power  for  bis  position,  and  such  power  in  lime  of  peace  is 
destructive  of  all  civil  government  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  a  King,  or 
a  Republican.  It  is  against  democracy  and  cannot  stand.  But,  should 
monarchists  congratulate  themselves  on  the  Restoration,  and  regard  it  as  a 
triumph  of  their  form  of  government — ^they  are  to  be  reminded  that  before 
and  after  the  Commonwealth,  royalty  was  subjected  to  three  failures,  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the  Second. 
The  fact  that  the  Restoration  was  accomplished  by  a  coalition  of  parties, 
shows  that  neither  was  right  in  principle,  and  that  both  were  wrong  in  practice. 

CHABLES  THE  SECOND. 

It  is  diflScuIt  to  determine  which  character  is  to  be  preferred  to  serve  the 
public,  that  of  Cromwell  who  violated  his  professions  of  religion  and 
democracy,  or  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  made  no  professions  of 
principle,  and  surrendered  himself,  as  a  man,  to  reckless  indulgences,  and 


'1  **  Cromwell  was  not  a  philosopher,"  says  of  time,  and  a  viiriety  of  other  causes  apsit 

Guizot,   "  he  did  not  act  in  obedience  to  from  human  deliberation.    Entering,  so  to 

sjstematic  and  premeditated  yiews ;  bnt  he  speak,  into  coondl  with    these    superior 

was  gnided  in  his  government  by  a  superior  powers,  he  regarded  himself  as  their  repre- 

instinct  and  practical  good  sense  of  a  man  sentatire  and  minister,  by  the  right  of  bis 

destined  by  the  hand  of  God  to  goyem.**  genius,  and  of  his  maniibld  successes."— 

•    •    •    *<  He  had  learned  that  no  goyem-  ffist.   Oliver  CromweUj  Vol.  n,  p.  lOL 

ment  is,  or  can  be,  the  work  of  man's  will  The  righis  of  genius—Bre  self-assertiye. 

alone;  he  had  recognized,  as  essential  to  This  is  an  interesting  subject  to  study  in 

its  production,  the  hand  of  God,  12ie  action  connection  with  iht  dtUiu  cf  genius. 


r" 
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as  a  king,  to  the  vilest  bribes.  Cromweirs  assumptions  were  popular^  inas- 
much as  they  favored  the  theory  of  popular  rights,  and  deferential  submis- 
sion to  Divine  Providence.  He  was  a  man  of  business  and  comprehensive 
Tiews,  and  he  was  deemed  eminently  to  be  a  man  of  God.  He  professed 
to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  faith, — and 
while  he  exercised  no  Judgment  above  the  nature  of  man,  he  had  the 
sapreme  arrogance  to  inspire  his  followers  with  the  belief  that  his  wisdom 
was  derived  from  God.  He  was  a  hypocrite  in  his  religion,  a  fanatic  in  his 
politics  and  a  despot  in  his  rule.^  Charles  the  Second  was  pbpular  because 
his  accession  to  the  throne  afforded  gratifying  evidence  that  the  British 
Constitution  was  still  acknowledged.  The  royalists  were  elated  because 
they  could  rejoice  in  the  return  of  party  power.  The  people,  who  had 
been  cheated  by  promises,  and  deceived  by  professions — were  frantic  for  a 
change, — ^though  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  their  troubles  and  misery,  and 
of  the  means  of  relief.  The}'  could  not  understand  why  they  should  be  so 
constantly  exposed  to  dangers  and  distractions  under  the  government  of 
Cromwell, — and  they  preferred  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  under  a 
king,  of  whose  rule  they  were  ignorant, — to  the  continuance  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, under  whose  rule  they  were  suffering.  Present  misery  is  a  mean 
coonsellor.  It  is  cowardly.  The  people  were  ready  in  their  frenzied  zeal 
to  join  Cromwell  in  taking  the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  and  to  denounce 
royalty  as  a  crime ;  and  now  they  were  equally  prepared  to  denounce 
republicanism  as  treason — and  to  re-proclaim  ro3^alty  as  an  indispensable 
condition.    Hereditary  right  lost  its  charm  when  it  failed  to  give  protec- 


1  Sidney  was  a  republican,  bat  he  was  Bradshawe,    and   othen,  who  would  hare 

a  democrat    He  fitrored  lawful  rerolution,  the  trial  to  go  on,  and  drew  my  reasons 

Imt  he  was  loyal  to  the  constitution  of  his  from    these   two   points :    first,    the  King 

own  conntrj.    The  difference  between  Sid-  could  be  tried  by  no  court ;   secondly,  that 

ney  and  Cromwell  may  be  seen  in  Sidney's  no  man  could  be  tried  by  that  court.    This 

Tiewi  respecting  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  being  alleged  in  vain,  and  Cromwell  using 

giTen  in  his  own  lang^uage: — '*I  do  not  these  formal  words,  '  I  tell  you  we  will  cut^ 

know  the  particulars,  but  the  truth  of  what  off  his  head  with  the  crown  upon  it,'  I 

patted  I  do  Tcry  well  remember.    I  was  at  replied,  *  You  may  take  your  own  course,  I 

Penhorst  when  the  act  for  the  trial  passed,  cannot  stop  you,  but  I  will  keep  myself  dear 

and  coming  up  to  town,  I  heard  my  name  from  having  any  hand  in  the  business,' — and 

vat  pat  in,  and  that  those  that  were  nomi-  immediately  went  out  o€the  room,  and  neyer 

nated  for  judges  were  then  in  the  painted  returned."    In  Blencowe's  Sidney  Papers, 

chamber.    I  presentiy  went  thither,  heard  p.  287 — Sidney  goes  on  to  say, — "  I  had  an 

the  act  read,  and  found  my  own  name  with  intention  which  is  not  rery  fit  for  a  letter." 

others.    A   debate  was  raised  how  they  Sir  James  Macintosh  interprets  this  passage 

■hoold  proceed  upon  it;    and  after  haying  by  the  supposition  that  Sidney's  intention  was 

been  tometime  silent  to  hear  what  those  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  both  houses 

vonld  taywho  had  the  directing  of  that  of  parliament   in   the    deposition   of  the 

buiinets,  I  did  positively  oppose  Cromwell,  King."— iTis ^.  of  Parties^  Vol.  i,  p.  66. 
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tion,  and  for  the  same  reason  democracj  lost  its  poivvr  when  it  sras  Uhm 

9 

to  {Hinciple.  Wlienoe  these  inconsistencies?  Are  th^  to  be  tzsced  to 
nnwarrantable  motives  of  ambition,  to  desperate  partisans  who  are  indiffei^ 
ent  to  means  provided  they  can  oommand  results?  Are  thej  the  Ihuts  of 
ignorance,  or  of  a  misguided  zeal  that  discards  ezperienoe  and  holds 
knowledge  in  contempt  ?  Are  pe<^le  ignorant  of  what  they  want,  or  of  the 
means  to  supply  their  wants?  Are  people  ignorant  of  prindpiee — thattheyso 
seldom  succeed  in  gov^nment,  or  of  men— that  government  is  so  badiy 
administered?  These  are  practical  questions,  and  where  dtiaenahip  is  a 
privilege  should  find  practical  answers  in  the  events  of  history.  Motttes- 
quieu  had  substantial  reasons  for  doubting  the  moral  fonndatiofis  of  a 
monarchy, — ^but  of  these  most  people  were  but  little  informed.^  finglaad 
was  misgoverned  by  Charles  the  First,  by  CromweU,  aad  what  evidence 
was  it  that  influenced  the  people  to  believe  that  they  were  to  be  better 
protected  by  the  government  of  Charles  the  Second?  Was  it  in  the  form 
of  the  government  which  they  had  so  recently  discarded  hj  violence  and 
blood?  Was  it  in  the  character  of  the  new  King  who  was  yet  to  be  tried; 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  probable  advisers ;  in  the  new  Paiiiament  yet  to  be 
elected ;  in  the  church  reforms ;  or,  in  the  agreements  of  party,— all  yet  to 
be  determined?  No!  Nothing  could  be  more  uzicartain*  Mere  change  is 
to  be  the  remedy,  but  to  what,  no  one  knows,  and  to  whom,  no  one  caies. 
It  is  almost  a  proverb,  that  we 

— '*  rather  bear  those  iUs  we  haye, 
Than  flj  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

And  yet,  a  suffering  people  are  ready  for  any  change,  provided  it  be  a 
change,  that  they  may  have  a  chance  to  escape  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser 
evil.  When  deliberate  judgment  is  needed  most,  it  seems  to  have  no  place 
in  society.  Public  opinion  is  characterized  by  the  impulses  of  passion, 
and  led  by  the  deln^ve  a|^als  of  party.  If  patriotism  were  understoodr^ 
what  was  there  in  the  Restoration  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  tiie  people? 

Charles  the  Second  was  a  profligate.    He  had  no  ambition  to  be  great, 
*ao  conscience  to  be  honest,  no  pride  to  be  decent     To  him  mairiage  was  a 


1  In  speaking  of  the  geaiiu  of  a  mon-  taob  a  OMiiaixAy  as  this.-^See  BuL  ^ 

archy,  and  qnotins  the  political  testament  iW^,  Votb.  i,  p.  ISL 

of  Cardinal  Richelien,  Montesquiea  says,  >  Such  was  the  aifeot  of  the  iksdnatiiig 

*<If  there   should    chance    to   he   aome  nsaonen  and  specious  qualities  of  Charlet^" 

unlucky,  honest  nam  among  the  people,  a  says  Fro£   Smyth,   ''that  he  was    nerer 

prince  should  take  care  not  to  employ  him.  hated  or  despised  in  the  degree  which  he 

So  true  is  it  that  yirtue  is  not  the  spring  of  deserved.^-^/^ttrss  <m  Mcdirm  JKf^afyt 

this    gOYcrnment."  —  UsprU  des  Loix  I.  p.  £;2S. 
ni,  c.  5.    France  under  Louis  XIV.  was  just 
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•mQlity,  woman  a  pleasure  and  ohaslity  a  j<^.  His  natural  in^nctft  trere 
generoiB,  but  he  had  no  ftrmaeBB  to  be  Just.  With  ignoble  motives,  he  hat! 
an  imperfect  conceptioa  of  ft-ieadship,  and  bnt  little  power  to  be  grateful. 
Although  he  was  a  slave  to  importanity^  but  few  could  dupe  him.  *^  It  has 
been  remarked  of  Charles^"  says  Hume,  '^  that  he  never  said  a  foolish 
thing  nor  ever  did  a  wise  one.**  ^  He  loved  pleasure,  and  hated  business, — 
and  while  he  asked  for  no  condition  above  that  of  the  sensualist,  he 
ohfected  to  no  measure  so  long  as  he  was  exempted  fh>m  official  cares,  and 
had  an  anrestrained  access  to  the  public  treasury.  When  young  he  was 
much  among  the  Puritans,  tand  frequently  indulged  in  unguarded  mirth  at 
their  expense.  One  would  suppose  from  the  recklessness  of  his  habits, 
and  his  indifllBreace  to  character, — ^that  he  felt  justified  in  omitting  all  their 
?irtaes  provided  he  was  but  faithfUl  in  imitating  their  vices.  He  was  evi- 
dently of  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  was  free  frt>m  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion and  revenge^  and  yet  his  frivolity  excited  the  contempt  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  his  sense  of  honor  was  no  guaranty  against  acts  of  shame  and 
injustice.  Kapin  has  but  little  charity  for  him.  He  says,  ^*  He  became  as 
sanguinaiy  as  he  had  hitherto  appeared  merciM,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
power  in  his  haacte,  made  l»s  enemies  feel  the  most  terrible  effects  of  his 
vengeance.'* 

What  could  be  expected  from  such  a  King,  when  public  affairs  were  in 
the  most  uncertain  and  distracted  condition  ?  *  When  unscrupulous  parties 
and  desperate  Ihctions  w«e  springing  up  to  renew  old  animosities  and 
degrading  recollections,  and  returning  to  unsettled  issues  with  increased 
prejudices  and  intensified  passions?  He  was  welcomed  by  all  classes  with 
manifestations  of  uncommon  jo3^  Some  with  pride  and  exultation,  some 
with  mingled  hope  and  fear, — but  all  with  apparent  pleasure  had  the 
desperate  consolation  that  his  coming  could  make  matters  no  worse  even 
if  he  failed  to  make  them  better.  He  was  popular,  and  in  an  aristocratic 
sense-^^ven  loved*  ^^  With  the  restoration  of  the  King,**  is  the  language 
of  Burnet,  ^'  a  spirit  of  extravagant  joy  spread  over  the  nation,  that  brought 
on  with  it  the  throwing  off  the  very  professions  of  virtue  and  piety.  All 
ended  in  entertainments  and  drunkenness,  which  over-run  the  three  king- 
doms to  such  a  degree,  that  it  very  much  corrupted  all  their  morals. 
Under  the  color  of  drinking  the  King's  health,  there  were  great  disorders 
and  mu<^  riot  everywhere."  *    These  maaifestations  of  joy,  it  may  be  said, 


1  Hume**  Ea^snd,  You  vi,  p.  9Sa.  tfcm,  the  Kln{t  feasted  wHh  the  ladies  of  his 

'  The  Daloh  fleet  sailed  «p  the  Thunes,**  senglio,  and  amused  himself  with  hunthig 

nyi  HmaulAjr,  ''aad  bvmed  the  sfai|»s  of  anoth  about  the  supper  room.**— ITis^.  of 

vsr  which  Wj  at  Chatham.    It  was  said  Sn^.  Vol.  i,  p.  ITS. 

^  on  the  vei^  daj  of  that  fieat  humilia-  *  Vol.  i,  p.  SS. 
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were  apparently  justified,  if  fhll  credence  be  given  to  the  brave  and  benig- 
nant assurances  made  b  j  the  King  in  his  Declaration  from  Breda,^  and  in  his 
letters  to  Gen.  Monk,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  So  great  was  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commons  that  they  voted  five  hundred  pounds  to  Sir  John  Grenville,  the 
bearer  of  the  King's  communications.'  ^*  The  calamities  of  his  house," 
says  Macaulay,  '^  the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his  own  long  sufferings  and 
romantic  adventures,  made  him  an  object  of  tender  interest.  His  return 
had  delivered  the  country  fh)m  an  intolerable  bondage.  Recalled  by  the 
voice  of  both  the  contending  factions,  he  was  the  very  man  to  arbitrate 
between  them ;  and  in  some  respects  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task. 
He  had  received  from  nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy  temper.  His 
education  had  been  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  develop  his  under- 
standing, and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  every  public  and  private 
virtue.  He  had  passed  through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen  both 
sides  of  human  nature.''  * 

With  such  an  experience,  and  having  ^^seen  both  sides  of  hoxnan 
nature ; "  taught  by  select  and  accomplished  teachers,  and  influenced  by  the 
imposing  associations  of  birth,  and  dignified  by  position ;  endowed  with 
mental  capacities  sufficient  for  self-respect  and  judgment,  and  with  patriotic 
sentiments  trained  to  regai*d  himself  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  its  restoration,  and  the  avenger  of  a 
father's  death,-— one  would  have  supposed  that  he  would  have  chosen  for 
himself  a  patriotic  part,  the  part  of  honor  and  wisdom,  a  part  that  should 
in  some  degree  redeem  the  errors  of  royalty,  if  not  correct  the  mistakes, 
and  punish  the  crimes,  committed  in  the  name  of  republicanism.  This  was 
not  to  be.  Though  republican  rule  had  failed  to  bless  the  people,  royalty 
had  not  yet  triumphed. 

This  fallm*e  should  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
king.    The  immoralities  of  his  time  were  epidemic.^    He  had  not  caused 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  it,  p.  15.  make  the  most  lively  e3cpre88ions  of  their 
'  '*  So  great  and  sudden  was  this,**  says  duty  and  of  their  joy,  that  a  man  could  not 
Lord  Clarendon,  '*  that  a  servant  of  the  but  wonder  where  those  people  dwelt  who 
King's,  who,  for  near  ten  years  together,  had  done  all  the  mischief,  and  kept  the 
had  been  in  prisons,  and  under  confine-  King  so  many  years  from  enjoying  the  com- 
ments, only  for  being  the  King's  servant,  fort  and  support  of  such  excellent  subjects." 
and  would,  but  three  montlis  before,  have  — Vol.  vi,  p.  761. 
been  put  to  have  undergone  a  shameAil  <  Hist.  £ng.  Vol.  i,  p.  156. 
death,  if  he  had  been  known  to  have  seen  *  **  The  truth  is,"  says  Prof.  Smyth, "  that 
the  King,  should  be  now  rewarded  for  bring-  this  period  was  marked  by  a  sort  of  conspir- 
ing a  message  from  him !  From  this  time  acy  against  all  sobriety  and  order,  against 
there  was  such  an  emulation  and  impa-  all  liberty  and  law,  against  all  dignity  and 
tience  in  Lords,  Commons,  and  City,  and  happiness,  public  and  private ;  and  we  must 
generally  over  the  kingdom,  who   should  not  suffer  our  taste  for  pleasantry,  and  our 
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them,  nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  banish  them  by  proclamation.  He  saw 
bat  little  in  others  to  respect, — and  he  cared  bat  little  what  others  cared 
for  him.  He  saw  that  politics  was  a  mere  game,  as  practised  by  the  most 
pious  of  men.  He  saw  that  what  his  father  lost  was  won  by  Cromwell, 
and  what  Cromwell  lost  was  won  by  himself, — and  without  merit 
except  that  of  mere  birth,  and  he  doubtless  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
why  men  should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  principle,  when 
Buccess  appeared  to  crown  the  ambition  of  a  subject  with  r^al  honors 
at  the  expense  of  a  king — who  fell  from  high  condition  with  no  circum- 
stance that  would  not  have  attended  the  fall  of  the  meanest  peasant.^  In 
I  addition  to  the  demoralization  of  society,  which  always  follows  in  the  deso- 
1  late  track  of  civil  war, — the  king  could  not  but  remember  the  cant  and 
I  hypocrisy  of  the  Puritans  in  their  excessive  zeal,  and  their  repeated  fail- 
I  ures  to  redeem  their  pledges  in  giving  peace  to  the  nation.  How  could  he 
lespeet  their  judgment,  when  in  council  they  gave  birth  to  no  system  of 
government ;  or  their  motives,  when  their  acts  of  administration  were  in 
contradiction  to  their  declarations  of  policy  ?  The  moment  the  Republicans 
had 'succeeded  by  the  usurpations  of  Cromwell,  the  dissolution  of  their 
I  party  commenced.  Parties  ignorant  of  the  means  of  progressive  life,  are 
bom  only  to  die.  Faith  without  corresponding  practice  has  no  vitalitj'. 
The  spasmodic  measures  of  the  Republicans,  were  thought  to  be  measures 
of  energy,  as  they  were  in  a  limited  sense ;  nevertheless  they  were  but  the 
mere  death-throes  of  the  party.  They  passed  from  error  to  error,  from 
blunder  to  blunder, — and  were  constantly  engaged  in  the  moumfhl  duty  of 
correcting  their  own  mistakes,  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year, 
until  they  sought  party  life  at  the  expense  of  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  in  the  power  of  coercion, — the  greatest  error  of  all. 
Seeing  the  gross  fallacies  of  these  fanatics,  claiming  as  they  did,  God  as 
their  leader.  Liberty  as  their  motto,  and  Equality  of  Rights  as  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  failing  to  disclose  their  theory  of  government  in  a  definite  form, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  practice, — there  need  be  but  little  wonder  expressed  why 
Charles  the  Second  should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  other  than  as 
a  skeptic,  both  as  to  men  and  things,  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  part 


admiration  of  shining  talents,  to  betray  us  ties  was  called  integrity.    The  chief  trick  by 

into  a  forgetftilness  of  every  grayer  yirtue  which  handsome  women  kept  up  the  price 

which  can  seriously  occupy  our  reflection  or  of  their  beauty  was  caUed  modesty.    The 

engage  our  respect.'* — Mod,  BtMt,,  p.  828.  lore  of  God,  the  lore  of  country,  the  love 

^  "  According  to  him,"  says  Macaulay,  of  family,  the  love  of  friends,  were  phrases 

**  every  person  was  to  be  bought   But  some  of  the  same  sort,  delicate  and  convenient 

people  haggled  more  about  their  price  than  synonyms  for  the  love  of  self.    Thinking 

others;   and  when  the  haggling  was  very  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared 

obstinate  and  very  skilftil,  it  was  caUed  by  very  little  what  they  thought  of  him.** — 

some  fine  name.    The  chief  trick  by  which  Hist,  of  Eng,,  Vol.  i,  p.  157. 
clever  men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abili- 
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lie  shonld  take  in  pnbHe  affairs, — ^provided  lie  could  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
Belf-indulgence,  which  though  doubtfhl  in  their  tendencies,  were  certain  in 
their  possession.  When  he  came  to  power  he  was  surrounded  bj  the  Cay* 
alters,  the  Soundheads,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Papists,^  the  loyalists  and 
the  Republicans.  All  alike  had  been  humbled  by  grievous  disappoint- 
ments, and  elated  by  occasional  victory.  All  had  assented  to  the  Sestora- 
tion,  aU  came  to  bend  the  knee,  to  proffer  counsel,  and  to  claim  protection. 
The  King,  in  his  joyous  disposition  to  meet  his  dutiful  subjects  in  their  new- 
bom  harmon}',  received  them  all  with  undisguised  cordiality.  He  prom- 
ised everything  to  ever3'body,  and  soon  found  that  he  could  be  true  to 
nobody.'  The  regicides  punished,  the  Roundheads  plead  their  efficiency  in 
the  patriotic  struggle  to  save  the  Ck>nstitution  from  regal  encroachments. 
They  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  in  attempting  to 
save  the  life  of  the  King,  and  ^^  had  taken  chief  part  in  bringing  back  the 
toysX  family.* 

Although  the  throne  was  restored  to  the  Royalists,  the  Commons  and  the 
Church  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  bbh- 
ops  had  been  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Presbj-terian 
Directory  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Liturgy, — ^but  before  Presbyterianism 
had  fblly  prevailed, — ^both  bishops  and  presbyteries  were  neutralized  alike 
by  the  accession  to  XKmer  of  the  Independents.  The  church  was  detached 
from  State,  and  each  congregation  was  declared  to  be  independent,  not  of 


1    "  In  the  present  «0e,''«ayt  Cooke,  <*  tire  I  am  mytelf.^    Tokii  {wrtiameUt,  ''I  wfll 

Catholic  religion  is  in  England  merely  the  at  «oon  burn  M€L§nm  Vharia,  m  forget  the 

fiiith  of  a  Beet.    Their  views  are  bounded  act  of  obliyion.'*     When  the  King  heard 

by  the  prospect  of  a  perfect  equality  with  any  member  was  discontented,  he  used  to 

their  fellow  subjects,  and  they  are  no  more  say,  "  What  have  1  done  to  deserve  this 

dangerous  to  our  Constitution   than   any  gentleman's  disHke?    I  wish  he  and  I  were 

other   of  those  numerous  relii^ut  sects  acquainted,  ihsct  I  migbt  give  him  8ati8fiu> 

with  which  the  kingdom  is  so  rife.    But  in  tion,"  etc    *     *     *      "  Yet,**  Daliympl* 

the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  far  different  continues,  *'  amidst  these  promising  iqipear- 

Popery  was  then  only  another  name  for  ances   between    Prince  and  people,  there 

unlimited    power   in    the    monarch,    and  lurked  the  fhiits  of  past  dissensions,  and 

nxilimited  oppression  to  the  subject** — Hist,  the    seeds    of    fUture    ones."      •      •     • 

cf  Parti/f  Vol.    i,  p.  8.    (1837.)     Such  "Many  of  the  republicans,  too,  from  nature 

were  the  views  of  John  Hampden, — ex-  could  not,  and  others  from  conscience  would 

pressed  during  the  debates  "upon  the  Bxclu-  not,  relinquish  their  old  principles ;  and, 

flion  Bill.  when  the  republic  th^  adored  was  no  more 

*  The  expressions  of  the  iQng  and  of  his  to  be  obtained,  th<^*  converted  their  hatred 

court,*  says  l>alrptnple,  '^were  calculated  of  monarchy  into  jealou^  of  the  monarch." 

to  restore  good  humor  to  the  people,  and  to  — Memoin  of  Great  Britain^  Vol.  i,  pp> 

reconcile  the  animosity  of  parties  almost  28,25.  It  was  wittily  said,  *' That  the  act  of 

spent  with  contention.    To  the  Presbyterian  oblivion  (passed  Sept.  1660)  was  an  act  of 

clergy,  who  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for 

Charles  said,  <*  I  wiU  make  you  as  happy  as  his  friends/'— /Mci,  p.  26. 
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sdviee  or  coausel,  but  oi  all  arbitraty  external  decrees.  The  Cavaliers 
were  actnated  bj  mingled  motives  oC  flceal  aiid  bate,  and  were  impatient  for 
the  restoration  of  their  party.  The  clergy  could  not  forget  the  Triers  of 
CroiDweU,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer,  both  in  public 
and  private,  and  the  many  i&dignities  which  were  put  upon  Episcopacy. 
These  had  been  reciprocated  by  Dissenters.  Parties  recently  united  in 
harmony  to  establish  the  Re6t<»*ation,  were  soon  divided  and  engaged  in 
new  conflicts.  The  Church  was  in  confUsioiL,  and  the  new  administration 
was  without  a  policy.  The  chief  adviser  of  the  King,  was  the  £arl  of 
Clarendon,  diancellor  of  the  realm,  who  had  enjoyed  largely  the  confidence 
of  Charles  the  First*  He  had  ^^  shared  the  exile  and  directed  the  political 
conduct  of  Charles  the  Second."  fie  was  able,  leai*ned  and  arrogant.  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  Chnrch,  and  it  was  certain  he  had  no  loVe  f<»r 
the  Roundheads*^  Though  long  absent  from  the  country,  he  probably  was 
well  informed  of  the  true  condition  of  things  at  home,  and  if  he  committed 
errors  as  a  statesman,  ibej  were  probably  the  errors  of  his  passions,  and 
not  of  his  heart.  In  the  midst  of  unyielding  differences,  he  attempted  to 
acy'ust  a  system  of  settlement  that  would  prove  acceptable  to  all.  Leading 
men  representing  the  different  parties  favored  the  attempt  as  commendable, 
but  no  one  was  willing  to  concede  that  agreement  might  follow.  Each  was 
for  himself,  no  one  for  all.  The  King  secretly  desired  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  ttke  Catholics,  Clarendon  and  the  Church  saw  no  safety  in  Papacy, 
and  the  Presbyterians  oould  see  nothing  but  danger  in  both.  Fanatics 
Mldom  compromise^  Each  claiming  Gk>d  as  his  leader^— «11  are  infallible. 
Compromise  can  -come  only  from  men  who  are  just,  when  they  have  powv 
to  do  wrong.  Clarendon  could  make  no  settlement,  -he  would  consent  to 
none.  The  Commons,  by  whose  authority  the  royal  family  had  been 
recalled  was  in  session,  and  it  was  controlled  by  the  Presbyterians.  Until 
dissolved,  no  new  election  could  be  ordered,  and  no  change  effected  to 
re-establish  the  old  ecclesiastical  system.  The  Court  was  silent,  the  king 
hsTing  given  private  assurances  to  the  Presbyterians,  beibre  Restoration, 
that  kis  subjects  shoold  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  These  pronilses  he 
repeated  with  all  sinc^ty,  and  in  the  belief,  no  doubt,  that  he  would  be 
Able  to  redeem  them  in  good  faith.  ^'  He  wished,"  he  said,  **•  to  see  the 
tpiritaal  jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops  and  synods.  The  Liturgy 
sboold  be  revised  by  a  body  of  learned  divines,  one-half  of  whom  should 
he  Presbyterians.  Hie  questions  respecfting  the  surplice,  the  posture  at  the 
Eacharifit,  And  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  should  be  settled  in  a  way 


^'*  Other    Royaltsts,"    mjb   Maeaalay,  oraeereBio]iy,noioaaoo8iiiBtofth»ooaifbtt 

"  who  made  little  preteasioa  to  piet^t  yet  which  U  coayc^ed  to  themeelvea,  bst  on  ac* 

Wed  the  Epucopal  Church  because  ahe  waa  eount  of  the  ▼ezalion  which  it  gave  to  the 

thefoeof  theirfoea.    They  rained  a  prayer  Boimdheadt,ete.''-iK#f.JSbi^.,yoi.i,p.l4S« 
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which  would  set  tender  consciences  at  ease.  When  the  King  had  thus  laid 
asleep  the  vigilance  of  those  whom  he  most  feared,  he  dissolved  the 
Parliament." 

The  Parliament  had  already  voted  sufficient  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  government,  though  nothing  was  voted  for  a  standing  army.  The 
King  had  also  given  his  assent  to  the  Acts  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion,^ 
which  were  immediately  confirmed  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. 
The  election  took  place  early  in  1661.  The  party  of  the  Crown  and  Church 
was  victorious.  The  excitement  was  great  beyond  precedent,  and  the 
triumphant  party  hailed  their  period  of  relief  as  their  time  for  action* 
^^  The  House  of  Commods  was,"  says  Macaulay,  "  during  some  years  more 
zealous  for  royalty  than  the  King,  more  zealous  for  Episcopacy  than  the 
bishops.  Charles  and  Clarendon  were  almost  terrified  at  the  completeness 
of  their  own  success."  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Cavaliers  were 
prevented  from  rescinding  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  instead  of  confirming  it, 
as  they  did.  If  they  had  been  left  free,  they  doubtless  would  have  afibrd- 
ed  another  example  of  disgraceful  retaliation  under  the  charitable  head  of 
Christian  forbearance.  Extreme  party  measures  were  at  once  proposed, 
and  intolerant  laws  enacted.  Penal  statutes  against  non-conformists  were 
passed,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  of  compromise,  as  if  nothing  had  been 
promised  by  the  King.  He  struggled  to  save  his  word,  but  fell.  The 
return  of  royalty  had  not  brought  back  integrity  to  the  kingdom.  The 
Church  was  restored  to  its  ancient  condition  without  change,  but  not  with- 
out dishonor  to  its  royal  head.  Monarchy,  the  Church,  and  the  Stuarts  had 
stood  tc^ether.  They  were  again  united  in  power, — ^the  Church  was  safe 
in  its  exclusiveness,  and  royalty  in  its  possession  of  the  throne. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  consider  the  religious  feuds  of 


1  The  King  "  longed  very  impatiently,"  aion :  « That  we  might  with  some  cheer- 
to  approve  this  BiU.  In  a  compUmentary  fiilness  see  your  migesty's  face,  we  hare 
speech  to  Parliament,  July  8,  1661,  he  brought  our  brother  Benjamin  with  us?  I 
said, — "  Let  it  he  in  no  man's  power  to  mean  your  Act  of  Oblivion ;  I  take  the 
charge  me  or  you  with  breach  of  our  word  boldness  to  call  it  yours,  for  so  it  is  Ivy 
or  promise,  which  can  never  be  a  good  numy  titles,  etc."  •  *  •  «<  gir,  hereby 
ingredient  to  our  Aiture  security.  Let  us  you  have  made  this  a  g^^eat  holiday ;  and 
look  forward  not  backward ;  and  never  we  shaU  observe  it  with  joy  and  thanks- 
think  of  what  is  past,  except  men  put  us  giving.  Upon  such  solemn  festivals,  there 
in  mind  of  it,  by  repeating  faults  we  had  usethto  be  a  second  service,  an  anthem, 
forgot ;  and  then  let  us  remember  no  more  and  a  collect,  or  at  least  an  offering.  My 
than  what  concerns  those  very  persons. —  anthem  shaU  be,  *  Quid  iibi  retribuamf 
God  hath  wrought  a  wonderful  miracle  in  Dominef  *  And  my  collect,  a  short  report 
settling  us  as  he  hath  done."  That  parlia-  of  your  revenue."  The  King's  religion 
ment  was  in  harmony  with  the  joyous  dec-  was  evidently  understood  by  the  Speaker, 
larations  of  the  King  may  be  inferred  from  and  in  a  way  most  agreeable  to  his  majesty* 
the  language  of  the  Speaker,  on  this  occa^  ^PaH.  Deb,,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  211,  213. 
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fids  period, — ^but  only  to  refer  to  them  as  elements  which  served  to  embitter 
party  strife  and  to  add  to  party  animosities.  The  same  issues  are  still 
open  and  undecided,  and  while  their  ihll  import  may  be  recognized  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  opposing  dogmas  themselves. 

In  this  connection  the  el^ant  language  of  Edmund  Burke  would  not  be 
out  of  place — in  reference  to  the  impropriety  of  connecting  party  politics 
with  the  sacred  interests  of  religion,  in  the  pulpit.  The  same  rule  that 
would  exclude  party  politics  from  the  pulpit — will  exclude  sectarianism 
from  the  pages  of  this  work.  '^  Politics  and  the  pulpit,"  said  Burke,  ^^  are 
terms  that  have  little  agreement.  No  sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the 
church  but  the  voice  of  healing  charity.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  and 
cifil  government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion,  by  this  confusion  of 
duties.  Those  who  quit  their  proper  character,  to  assume  what  does  not 
belong  to  them,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character 
they  have  and  of  the  character  they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  in  which  they  are  so  fondly  meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all 
its  affairs,  on  which  they  pronounce  with  so  much  confidence,  they  have 
nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  they  excite.  Surely  the  church  is  a 
place  where  one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  of  mankind."  Democracy  favors  civil  and  religious  liberty 
alike.  It  prescribes  no  tests  in  religious  belief,  no  conformity  in  religious 
opinions. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  *to  glance  at  the  condition  of 
Scotland  ^  and  Ireland,  from  the  Cromwellian  period  to  that  of  the  Revolu- 
tioD, — and  to  note  the  many  acts  of  oppression  to  which  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  were  subjected,  but  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit.    The 
hardships  of  England  were  pleasures  in  comparison. 

The  Restoration  gave  new  life  to  Episcopacy.  This  new  life  came  to  the 
Church  in  its  weakness,  when  the  possession  of  power  led  to  its  abuse.  It 
lost  no  opportunity  to  favor  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  or  to  dwell 
upon  her  favorite  theme  of  non-resistance.  This  absurd  doctrine  was 
urged  with  sickening  panegyric,  and  with  that  misguided  zeal  which  disgusts, 
hot  does  not  convince.'    The   power   of  the  clergy  was  lessened,  and 


1  See  Macanlay,  Vol.  i,  pp.  464-6.  **  Kings  derfye  not  their  titles  from  the 

'  *'  The  Tories,"  says  Cooke,  '*  bad  shown  people,  but  iVom  God ;  that  to  him  onlj  they 

themselyes  a  party  rather  of  religionists  are  accountable ;  that  it  belongs  not  to  sub- 

than  of  politicians.    Their  political  creed  jects  either  to  create  or  censure,  but  to 

was  part  of  their  religion,  and  consisted  of  honor  and  obey  their  soyereign,  who  comes 

principles  for  which  they  claimed  a  diyine  to  be  so  by  a  fundamental  hereditary  right 

origin."— JTM.  of  Party^  7ol.  i,  p.  842.  of  succession,  which  no  religion,  no  law, 

The  Uniyersi^  of  Cambridge  declared  that  no  fault,  or  forfeiture,  can  alter  or  dimin- 
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the  Chnreh  endangered  its  best  Mend9  and  its  own  feoadatiDni 
The  Tiewfikof  Hobbes— that  the  rights  of  opinion  afaoold  be  controlled  bf 
the  will  of  the  king,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  smted  to  the  age  and 
gave  eneoun^ment  to  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  and  Ueentioos  habits  and 
manners  which  universally  prevailed.^  Individual  accoantalbility  was 
regarded  witb  ladiiSf^reBce,  and  private  life  became  dislioiioved.  Wit  and 
ridicule  saeoeeded  eant  and  hypocrisy,  and  as  the  profession  of  religion 
without  its  i^aetioe,  had  not  saved  the  nation  from  misrule  and  anarchy, — 
vice  with  her  detasive  charms  clothed  the  voluptuary  with  honor,  and  gave 
fascination  and  i eflnement  to  lusl  and  guilt.  "  The  clergy,"  says  Maeaolay, 
*^  fer  a  time,  made  war  on  schism  with  so  much  vigor  that  tiiey  bad  little 
lisisure  to  make  war  on  viee.  The  ribaldry  of  ESitrlcrge  and  Wy dierley  was, 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  special  sanetdon  of  the  head  of  the  Churchy 
publicly  recited  by  fsmale  lips  in  female  ears,  while  the  author  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  languished  in>  a  dungeon  for  tlie  crime  ^  proclaiming  the  Groq)el 
to  the  poor.  It  ia  an  anqoestiottable  and  most  insitructive  fhet,  that  the 
years  daring  which  the  political  power  of  the  Anglican  hierarchry  was  in  the 
senith,  were  precisely  the  years  during  which  national  virtue  was  at  the 
lowest  p<»nt."  ^ 

The  dissolute  habits  of  the  Eing^and  the  intolerant  and  hateflil  measnres 
of  the  dominant  party  alarmed  the  most  prudent  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  dis- 
gusted the  most  honest.  Even  the  Puritan  rule,  wkh  aXt  Ha  destructive 
fanaticism,  was  safer,  better,  surer.  Some  did  not  hesitate  to  wish  its 
return.  The  Court  was  but  a  lewd  scene  of  gayety,*  and  Pwliament  an 
unthinking  council  of  party  strife  and  bitterttess.  Legiidation  was  charac- 
terized by  the  unforgiving  passions  of  the  bigot,  and  by  the  %Borance  and 
dishonesty  of  trading  politicians.    The  government  was  paralyzed  by  party» 


irii." — lUdf  Vol.  i,  p.  lOS;    Miner  says,  *  Hist  of  Eiig.,  Vol.  i,  p.  169. 

'*A  man  is  bound  to  obey  the  King^s  com-  *  On  Snnday  eyemng,  the  Ist  ef  Febni- 

masd  againsl   law,    say,  in  some  cases,  ary,    1685,    "Svelyii  wM'  al  Whitehall.    A 

against  dlrine  laws.**— Po/riorcfcta,  p^  100.  week  after  he  recMpded  hia  impressions  of 

1  "  Hobbe's  politics,"  says  Hume,  "  are  the  scene  which  he  there  witnessed.    "  I 

fitted  only   to  promote   tyranny,  and  his  can  never  forget,"  is  his  langnage,  "the 

ethics  to  encourage  licentiousness.    Though  inexpressible  luxuiy  and  profiuaeness,  gam- 

an  enemy  to  religion,  he  partakes  nothing  ing,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were 

>of  the  spirit  of  skepticism ;  but  is  as  posi-  total  forgetftilness  of  God,  it  being  Sunday 

ti;re  and  dogmaitieal  as  if  human  reason,  evening.    The  King  sitting  and  toying  with 

and  his  reason  in  partie«lai\  oould  attain  a  hit  concnhitaes,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and 

thorough  conviction  in  these  jiulQeetsv    In  Maacine,  etc. ;  a  French  boy  singing  lova 

hi»  own  person,  he  is  represented  to  have  songs  in  that  gloriDua  galleiy ;  wlulsl  absve 

been  a  man  of  vivtue ;  a  character  nowise  twenty  of  the  gread  oouftlart  and  other 

surprising,    netwitfistandiag   his    libertine  dissolute  persons  were  at  Baiset  around  a 

system  of  etfiles.    He  died  in  1679,  aged  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  leaat  tipo  tiiouMad 

iiia»tif'«n^**^MiHk  Sng.^  Vol.  t*  p.  6S1.  in  gold  before  them.** 
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9ni  pafly  wtts  demoraliaed  by  pitiftd  experimeodtsv  and  disgraceful  fkHmea. 
Why  should  it  be  otibMrwise?  Bow  ooold  it  be  otlierwise?  When  men  are 
nnfit  Ibr  sooiety,  ibej  are  still  leas  fit  for  goveniBient.  It  was  well  known 
that  Clarendon  was  the  responsible  nuntster,  and  though.  Ms  greatest 
trouble  was  in  trj  ing  to  repress  and  nentraluse  the  foUiea  and  vices  of  ti^e 
King,  yet  all  looked  to  him  as  to  the  great  source  of  thdr  disappointment 
md  sufferings.  He  was  hated  for  what  others  were  permitted  to  do,  and 
ibr  what  he  could  not  do  himself.  His  personal  qualities  were  pennitted 
to  prejudice  his  public  acts.  He  could  not  abandon  his  party  without  dis- 
honor, and  his  party  could  not  save  him  and  save  itself.  He  was  too  stem 
for  the  Commons,,  too  grave  for  the  Court.  He  was  too  unrelenting  to  the 
Puritan,  who  dislikes  his  own  likeness  in  others,  too  honest  for  the  royal- 
ist. He  seriously  ofllBnded  the  Presbyterians  o(  Scotland,  and  the  Papists 
of  Ireland.  Whatever  was  wrong  in  public  affairs  was  traced  to  him.  He 
sold  Dunkirk,^  made  war  with  Holland,  amassed  riches  with  selfish  motives, 
And  made  ostentatious  displays  offensive  to  the  pious,  and  distaAtefU  to  the 
eoTioos.  He  was  dismissed  by  the  King,  and  impeached  by  the  Commons. 
He  fled  f^om  the  country,  and  was  doomed  to  perpetual  exile.*  Here  was 
another  experintent,  but  no  remedy.  The  disgrace  of  Clarendon  did  not 
reform  the  King,  nor  purify  the  Court.  It  had  all  the  external  show  of  an 
indignant  rebuke,  but  it  was  not  the  rebuke  of  conscious  duty.  It  was  from 
policy,  not  wisdom, — from  passion  not  principle.  It  did  not  improve  the 
people,  nor  reform  the  corrupt  and  disabled  Parliament.*    It  was  a  party 


^  "The  Mle  of  Bunkiiky  sayt  Cooke,  "is  pesohmeiil  againtt  Oarendon.    He  replied 

ft  blot  upon  the  annaLi  ai  the  couBtty.** —  to  them    by    letter,  and   the   letter  wa« 

Biti.  of  Forty f^  Vol.  i,  p.  8.    €hurendoii  dehrered  to  parliament  after  his  departure 

oerer  disguiaed  the  resMMi  of  the  tule.    He  from  the    eonntrf.     He  was   anfflciently 

W7ite«  to  D'Estradea,— "  HoveTer  hi9  m^*  acquainted  with  his  enemies  to  be  unwilling 

e«t)r,  eren  contrary  to  tiie  advance  of  most  to  trust  his  life  in  their  hands,  and  as  they 

of  those  with  whom  he  hath  oonanlted,  will  could  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking  off 

osnse  the  town  of  Dunkiik,  with  all  the  his  head,  they  indignantly  voted  that  hia 

oannon,  arms,  and  ammunition,  to  be  deliy-  written  defence  '*  should  be  burnt  by  tiie 

ered  into  the  possession  of  the  King  of  common-hangman."— Part.  2>e5.,  Yoi*.  iv, 

Vnmce,  and  will  lend  him    such  of  the  p.  89S. 

troopt  as  he  shall:  desire,  upon  the  payment  >  The  subject  of  fluent  parliaments  wua 

of  llTe  millioBS    of    ready   money;    the  earnestly  discussed   during   the    reign  of 

present  payment  benug  so  abedlutely  neces*-  Charles  the  Second,— but  with  little  or  no 

isry  for  His  Miges1y*s  aftdra^  that  the  con-  success.      The    first  was  the  Convention 

idenee  he  hath  in  the  King  of  France's  Parliament  which  met  Apxil  23th,  1660;  the 

friendship   would  hsiife  ptrmiaded  kim  to  second,  the  '*  Pensionary  Parliament,"  so 

have  koptd  for  a  good  part  thereof^  by  called,  which  met  May  8,  1661,  and  contin- 

vay  of  2oaa,  if  Mb  ovtriure  of  Dumkirh  ued  eighteen  years.    It  was  a  parliament  of 

had  not  been  wtade.**—Clarmdoii^9  State  seventeen  sessions,  and  was  dissolved  by 

Papere,  8vpp,  to  Vol.  ui,  p.  24.  proclamation,  January  24,  1678-9.    During 

*  There  were  aerenteen  Aitfelea  of  Im*  the  sessions  there  were  frequent  adjouxn^ 
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expedient, — a  diversion  to  a  smaller  sacrifice  to  prevent  a  lasher.    The 
government  was  willing  to  lessen  its  strength  to  conceal  its  weakness.^ 

The  troubles  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  in  the  counsels  of 
the  King,  soon  exemplified  the  real  weakness  of  the  government.  Ita  want 
of  wisdom  to  submit  to  counsel,  led  to  the  appointment  of  advisors  who  had 
no  advice  to  give,  but  were  ready  to  act  according  to  the  requisitions,  or  the 
necessities  of  party.  It  was  a  Cabal,  not  a  Ministry.  It  was  truly 
named,  and  as  such,  it  will  ever  be  known  in  history.'    The  Cabal  con- 


mentfl.      The  third  Parliament  was   con-  purses   than   those   kings   who    met   the 

Tened  March  6, 1678-9, — and  was  dissolyed  natives  freqnentlj  in  Parliament?      As  wit- 

by  proclamation  in  May.    The  fourth  Par-  ness,  Henry  I.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III., 

liament    met    October  7,   1679,  was  pro-  Heniy  V.,  Henry  YIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth; 

rogued  to  17th,  and  adjourned  to  80th,  and  and  what  kings  were  so  mean  and  obscure, 

after  seven  prorogations — met  for  business,  despised  by  their  neighbors,  and  abhorred 

Oct.  2l6t,  1680.    Fifth  and  last  Parliament,  by  their  subjects,  as  those  who  left  off  the 

met  at  Oxford,  March  2l6t,  1680-1.  use  of  parliaments  and  doted  upon  their 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  20,  1675,  favorites;    as  witness,  William  II.,  John, 

the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy  said,— '*  That  it  is  Henry    III.,    Edward   II.,    Richard    II., 

according  to  the  constitution  of  the  gov-  Heniy  VI.    I  think  it  is  undeniable  that 

ernment,  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  when  the  King  leaves  off  parliaments,  he 

this  realm,  that  there  should  be  frequent  forsakes  his  interests,  he  reftises  the  good 

and  new  Parliaments,  and  the  practice  of  and  chooses  the  bad." — Pari.  Deh^^  Vol. 

all  ages,  till  this  last,  hath  been  accord-  rv.,  p.  1270. 

ingly.     Parliaments,  both  long  before  and  i  See  Macaulay's  Hist  of  Eng.,  Vol.  i, 

after  the  conquest,  were  held  three  times  p.  181. 

a  year,    viz :— Easter,    Whitsuntide,    and  2  «« it  happened  by  a  whimsical  coind- 

Christmas,  during  the  space  of  eight  days  dence,"  says  kacaulay,  "  that,  in  1671,  the 

for  each  time,  and  so  continued  with  some  cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons,  the  initial 

variations,  as  to  the  times  of  calling,  and  letters  of  whose  names  made  up  the  word 

length  of  holding ;  but  always  very  short.  Cabal :   Clifford,    Arlington,    Buckingham, 

until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  fourth  Ashley,    and   Lauderdale."  —  Hist.   Eng., 

year  of  whose  reign  there  was  a  law  made.  Vol.  i,  p.  198.    In  speaking  of  this  period, 

—  *  That   Parliaments    should   be  holden  Prof.  Smyth  says,  '*  The  reader  instantly 

every  year,  once,  or  more  often : '  and  how  perceives,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 

this  law  is  to  be  understood,  whether  of  a  celebrated  ministry  called  the  Cabal,  to  the 

new  parliament  every  year,  or  calling  the  end  of  Charles'  reign,  that  the  most  impor- 

old,  is  most  manifest,  by  the  practice  not  taut  struggle  is  still  carrying  on  between  the 

only  of  all  the  ages  before,  but  of  some  power  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  die 

hundreds  of  years  since  that  law ;  proroga-  people ;  and  that  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is 

tions  or  long  adjournments,  being  a  thing  but   a   sort   of  supplement  to  the  Great 

never  heard  of  until  latter  years.** — ^Parl.  Rebellion  in  the  time  of  his  father."  Hume, 

Deb.,  Vol.  iy.    Appendix,    p.  lxxi.     In  though   inclined  by   party  incredulity  to 

the  House  of  Commons,  1680,  Mr.  Booth,  favor  royalty,  was  not  bold  enough  to  deny 

afterwards    Earl    of  Warrington,    said, —  the  evidence  of  treason  against  the  people, 

''  What  kings  performed  such  enterprises,  and  he  recites  it  in  a  supplementary  note  in 

and  did  such  wonderftil  things,  as  those  who  his  history.    He  says,  "  It  must  be  allowed 

still  consulted  their  parliaments?   And  who  that  the  difficulties,  and  even  inconsisten- 

had  more  the  command   of  the  people's  des,  attending  the  schemes  of  the  Cabal, 
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Bisted  of  Clifford^  ArlingtoD,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.  Sir 
Thomas  CllfTcxrd  had  been  active  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  more 
influenced  by  passion  than  by  any  love  of  principle.  Lord  Arlington 
endeavored  to  be  something  to  all  men,  and  succeeded  in  being  nothing  to 
the  world.  Buckingham  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  he  claimed  to  be  a  man 
of  taste.  As  he  was  true  to  no  party,  he  was  made  a  tool  of  by  all  parties. 
He  is  classed  by  Cooke  as  among  the  ^^  occasional  allies  of  the  Whig 
party."  He  says, —  This  nobleman  was  naturally  and  essentially  a  minion 
of  the  Court ;  every  popular  vote  he  gave  was  prompted  either  by  resentment 
against  the  King,  or  fear  of  the  Commons.  He,  Lord  Percy  and  the  phi- 
losopher Hobbes,  formed  the  triumvirate,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
having  made  Charles  what  he  was,"  etc.^  Ashley  believed  in  all  parties, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  impartial  in  serving  all  with  equal  faithAilness. 
He  was  so  skilful  in  his  transitions  that  the  people  were  almost  disposed 
to  regard  him  as  a  statesman  of  progress.  He  was  always  ready  for  a 
start  and  a  change.  Lauderdale  was  distinguished  for  his  coarseness  and 
treachery.  At  heart  he  was  believed  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  yet,  he  was 
always  prepared  with  all  the  hateful  appointments  of  force  to  compel  his 
countrymen  to  abandon  the  covenant  and  embrace  Episcopacy.  He  was 
willing,  probably,  to  serve  Charles  the  Second  to  compensate  for  his  dis- 
loyalty to  Cliarles  the  First.  The  renegade  is  a  convenient  tool, — prized 
for  what  he  is  willing  to  do,  and  detested  for  what  he  has  done.  Each 
member  of  this  celebrated  Cabal  doubtless  had  special  qualities  to  com- 
mend him  to  royal  favor ;  and  they  were  all  sufQciently  cunning  to  assume 
a  gravity,  and  display  a  character — ^that  commended  them  for  a  time  to  the 
people.  Whether  they  could  be  classed  as  statesmen,  or  as  adventurous  poli- 
ticians,— it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  In  their  union,  the  old  adage  was 
fblly  verified,  which  asserts  a  fact — if  it  does  not  convey  a  compliment, — 
"  that  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  * 

Bat,  in  this  era  of  sin  and  degradation,  so  abandoned  to  profligacy, 
oorruption,  and  almost  every  species  of  wickedness, — were  there  no  honest 
men,  no  bold  patriots  to  assert  the  integrity  of  the  government  and  the 
laws,  no  pride  of  citizenship,  no  democratic  party  to  defend  the  rights  of 


are  so  immeronfl  and  obvious,  that  one  feels  edge,    (though   there   remains    no    direct 
at  first  an  inclination  to  deny  the  reality  of  evidence  of  it,)  Ibat  a  formal  plan  was  laid 
these  schemes,  and  to  suppose  them  entirely  for  changing  the  religion,  and  subverting 
the  dumeras  of  calumny  and  fiiction.    But  the  Constitution  of  England;  and  that  the 
the  utter  impossibility  of  accounting,  by  King  and  the  ministry  were  in  reality  con- 
any  other  hypothesis,    for   those  strange  spirators  against  the  people."— Hist  £ng< 
measures  embraced  by  the  court,  as  well  as  Vol.  n,  pp.  126,  127. 
for   tiie    numerous    circumstances   which  i  Hist,wOf.PArty^  Vol.  i,  p.  50. 
aoeompanied  them,  obliges  us  to  acknowl*  I  See  Appsndzx  C* 
24 
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the  people,  and  to  save  the  nation  from  tyranny  and  disgrace?  Were  all 
gnilty  alike,  and  without  the  force  and  pride  of  principle ;  without  tfete 
dignity  and  courage  of  duty  to  denonnce  treason,  to  rebuke  iamoralities, 
the  prostitution  of  justice,  the  unbridled  lusts  of  royalty,  ihe  culpable  and 
profane  n^lects  oi  religion?  Was  nature  so  slandered  in  man,  tiiat  man 
could  see  no  safety  in  yirtue,  no  danger  in  viee?  Was  homaBity  so 
depraved,  that  woman  loathed  the  refinements  of  society,  and  found  bliss 
in  the  indecencies  of  life?  Was  the  nation  deserted  by  God,  and  abanr 
doned  to  the  chance  games  of  trading  politicians,  that  so  many  acts  of  sin 
were  p/ermitted,  that  so  many  years  were  allowed  to  pass  barren  of  good- 
Bess  and  wisdom,  of  noble  endeavor  and  of  virtuous  felicity?  Though  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  man  were  mocked  and  derided, — ^had  the  laws  of 
God  been  suspended  or  repealed, — ^that  a  whole  generation  could  abandon 
itself  to  ungodly  passions  with  irreverent  impunity? 

Such  questions,  although  they  indicate  lionest  inquiry,  imply  doubt  in 
that  Providence  which  is  the  rule  of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  whose  will  is 
the  unchangeable  law  that  gives  existence  to  the  immortal  soul,  and  life  txi 
all  material  things.  The  works  of  Grod  are  eternal.  There  is  no  chaise 
in  their  nature.  They  never  cease.  Their  design  may  be  subverted  by 
sin,  their  blessings  changed  to  calamities  by  ignorance,  and  tiieu-  beanties 
obscured  by  error, — ^bnt  these  perversions  are  overruled  by  an  All-wise 
Providence,  and  made  to  declare  to  an  observing  world  the  great  truth  that 
without  righteousness  greatness  and  happiness  are  impossible.  Diviae 
goodness  pervades  the  universe,  and  its  laws  are  the  conditions  upon  which 
all  blessings  depend.  The  reign  of  wickedness  is  but  the  delusive  flame  of 
an  hour  that  poisons  and  destroys  the  life  it  can  neithCT  give  nor  save.  It 
rises  and  fhlls  upon  the  accumulated  heap  of  its  own  ruins,  but  it  can 
never  obstruct  or  pollute  the  source  of  all  truth,  nor  lessen  its  divine  power 
and  beneficence.  A  generation  is  but  a  moment  with  God,  but  its  lessoas 
abide  forever. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  l&e  history  of  England  is  the  histoory 
of  liberty.^  It  was  the  declaration  of  Alfred,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Saxon  Kings,— ^^  That  it  was  Just  the  English  should  remain  forever  as 
free  as  their  own  thoughts,''  thus  proudly  claiming  the  high  privileges 
which  belong  to  merit  and  character.     The  conflicts  of  royalty,*  the 


1  The  history  of  England^  is  the  history  of  3  <<  After  the  reigns   of    tiie   two  Snt 

liberty,  and  of  the  influence   which   the  Norman   Princes,"   saya  DalrTmple,  "the 

spirit  of  it,  kept  alive  during  a  long  reroln-  Saxons  and  Normana,  respecting  their  con-' 

tlon  of  ages,  has  had  upon  the  constitution,  mon-  origin  and  common  rights,  united  their 

the  religion,  the  wealth,  the  power,  and,  interests,  and  made  the  great  charter  an 

aboye  all,  upon  the  dignity  of  the  national  original  condition  of  the  setdement  of  tiie 

character  of  the   English.  —  DalrympU^s  crown   upon   Henry  I.   an  iastrument  of 

Memoira^  Vol.  i,  p*.  1.  liberty  which,  by  means  of  parliamentof 
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dianges  of  parliamenV  the  honest  demands  of  the  people,  in  the  doe  pro- 
cesses of  time,  have  all  resulted  in  a  more  extended  freedom,  in  a  more 
permanent  security.  The  Chorch,^  the  crown,  the  parliament,  the  people,  all, 
each  in  its  own  way,  had  done  right  and  had  done  wrong.  This  perpetual 
stra^le  between  right  and  ?n-ong  is  stayed  by  no  man's  will,  is  continued 
by  no  man's  power, — and  yet  all  men  are  appointed  to  perform  their  parts 
in  the  battle  of  life.  There  can  be  no  exempts.  Whether  active  or  idle, 
positive  or  nentral,  strong  or  weak,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil, — all  have 
a  mission,  all  have  a  destiny.  As  it  is  an  axiom  in  physical  science  that 
not  a  particle  of  mutter  can  be  destro^^ed, — so  it  is  equally  an  axiom  in 
morals — ^that  whatever  is  right  in  the  soul  is  indestructible  in  Providence. 
Some  profess  to  believe  in  the  controlling  hand  of  Providence  in  the  life  of 
individnals,  but  absurdly  doubt  this  great  truth  when  applied  to  society. 
In  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord,  167fi^  be  says, — 


eittbUshed  the  politfcal,  and  of  juries,  fhe  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  tile  jtidge  so  justly 

ciTil  rights  of  the  dfizens ;  and  which,  bj  celebrated.    He  endeavored  to  take  propel 

subjectiiig  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  laws  only,  securities  for  the  Constitution, — to  cx>me  to 

their  property,    their    persons,  and    their  some  understanding  with  the  King  on  this 

honor,  conferred  badges  of  distinction  upon  subject  before  he  was  finally  restored ;  but 

Englishmen,  unknown  to  the  citizens    of  allproposalsof  this  kind  were  overruled." — 

Borne  and  of  Sparta.  The  struggles  of  their  Modem  ffuforyy  p.  801. 

posterity  to  get  this  charter  renewed,  which,  3'*  The    zeal    for    independence,'*    says 

althoagh  confirmed  above  thirty  times  by  Dalrymple,  *'  was  not  confined  to  the  laity. 

different  Princes,  (1778)   was  seldom  re-  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  at 

ne#ed    without     compulsion,    and    their  the  head  of  the  nobles,  who  maintained  the 

attempts  to  extend  it,  kept  the  flame  of  first   great   struggle  for  Magna   Charta, 

liberty  aUve."    ♦    *    "In  the  breaches  of  against  King  John.    After  the  same  act  of 

royal  successions,  ramparts  were  formed  for  security  had  by  the  aid  of  the  bishops  and 

the  defence  of  the  people."  *'    *    "Advan-  abbots    been  extorted  from  his  son,  they 

tiges  were  in  the  same  way  taken  of  domes-  stood  around  it,  with  burning  tapers  in  their 

tic  £ssensions  in  royal    families.**    *    *  hands,  whilst  it  was  read  in  parliament,  and 

"The  subject  was  satisfied  to  find  occa-  denounced  curses  against  those  who  should 

Bions,  whether   in  fhe  weaknesses  or  the  infringe  it    They  concurred  with  the  laity 

crimes    of    human    nature,     to    restrain  in  most  of  their  attempts  to  humble  their 

tiie  power  of  the  crown,  even  by  degrading  princes."    ♦    ♦    ♦    "  The  united  spirit  of 

<he  person  who  wore  it." — Memoirs,  Vol.  laymen  and  churchmen  rose  equally  against 

h  pp.  2,  8,  4.  ecclesiastical  tyranny."    •    ♦    ♦    "  In  the 

Un  speaking  o# the  "Restoration  Parliap  reign  of  Henry  III.  the    dignified  clergy 

ment,"  Prof.   STmith  says,  —  <'  It  must  be  refused  to  submit  to  taxes  imposed  upon 

sUowed  that  more  care  was  taken  of  the  tiiem  by  the  Pope,  although  submission  was 

Kberties  of  the  subject  by  the  House  of  recommended    by    the    King.     And   Ibe 

Commons  than  the    general  principles  of  bishop    of  London   exclaimed   upon    this 

^mnan  nature  would  have  led  us  to  expect;  occasion,  **  That,  if  the  mitre  was  taken 

ud  this  is  an  important  merit  that  belongs  from  his  head,  he  would  clap  a  helmet  in 

to  the  Presbyterians,  who  constituted  so  its  place." — Memotrs,  Vol.  i,  pp.  4,  5. 

Ittge  a  portion  of  its  members,  particularly 
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^'  This  country  has  been  perpetually  rent  and  torn  since  his  majesty's  res- 
toration. I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  better  than  the  flinging  the  reward 
upon  the  death  of  a  deer  among  a  pack  of  hounds,  where  every  one  pulls 
and  tears  what  he  can  for  himself." 

The  society  of  this  period,  like  all  periods  of  humanity,  was  diirided 
into  classes,  and  these  into  parties — according  to  professed  principles  or 
special  interests.    Each  party  had  its  honest  but  credulous  men  who  were 
willing  to  follow  dishonest  leaders,  with  indefinite  motives,  and  each  part3' 
liad  its  share  of  patriotic  men,  who,  though  able  in  mind  and  noble  in  char- 
acter, were  weak  in  numbers.    The  masses  were  ignorant,  indifferent  and  cor- 
rupt.   The  Tories,  in  power,  abused  the  prerogatives  of  government  for  party 
purposes,  and  made  party  the  ignoble  instrument  of  unrestrained  indecen- 
cies, and  inglorious  bondage.^    Not  only  are  the  party  features  of  the  times 
to  be  particularly  noted,  but  the  spirit  of  party  in  defence  of  those  times, 
even  a  hundred  years  later  by  tory  writers,  is  to  be  considered.'    Though 
the  amiable  Hume  admitted  the  indispensable  importance  of  political  par- 
ties to  the  cause  of  liberty,^  he  was  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  disgraoe- 
fal  conduct  of  the  tories  in  power,  or  to  give  evidence,  which  he  possessed, 
to  prove  treason  against  the  King  and  his  ministers.    After  he  had  written 
the  history  of  this  period,  ^^he  made  inquiries  in  France,''  says  Prof. 
Smytb,  *<  during  his  residence  there,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  that  direct 
evidence  which  he  had  not  supposed  in  existence.    This  evidence  was  found 
in  some  manuscript  volumes  kept  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris,  and  which 


1  <*The  dissolution  of  Charles  the  Second's  dutiful  submission  to  his  prerogative,  and 
last  parliament,'*  says  Dalrymple,  "  in  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  those  who  en- 
April  of  the  year  1681,  together  with  the  deavored  to  encroach  upon  it,  by  prescribing 
general  belief  that  he  was  never  to  summon  to  him  any  time  for  assembling  the  parlia- 
another,  produced  yarious  sentiments  in  the  ment  Thus  the  nation  came  to  be  distin- 
nation.  The  spirits  of  the  Tories  were  guished  into  petiiionerB  and  ahhorrers. 
raised,  and  those  of  the  Whigs  depressed ;  Factions  indeed  were  at  this  time  extremely 
the  former  in  proportion  to  their  late  fears,  animated  against  each  other.  The  reiy 
and  the  latter  to  their  late  hopes."  •  *  *  names  by  which  each  party  denominated  its 
''Men  of  moderate  sentiments  were  dis-  antagonists,  discoTer  the  yirulence  and 
pleased  with  both  parties ;  with  the  Whigs,  rancor  which  prevailed.  For  besides  peti- 
because,  in  their  zeal  for  liberty,  they  had  tioner  and  abhorrer,  i^^pellations  which 
refused  the  King's  offer  of  limitations  upon  were  soon  forgotten,  this  year  is  remarkable 
a  popish  successor;  and  with  the  Tories,  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well-known 
because,  in  the  excess  of  their  loyalty,  they  epithets  of  ''  Whig"  and  *'  Tory."  — HisL 
rejoiced  in  the  King's  resolution  to  assemble  Ung.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  21S. 
parliaments  no  longer.*'— Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  ^  Bead  all— Hume,  Burnet,  Neal,  daren* 
p.  67.  '*  Wherever  the  church  and  court  don,  Dalrymple,  Harris,  Macpheraon,  Yol* 
party  prevailed,"  says  Hume,  *<  addresses  taire,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Smyth,  etc.,  and 
were  framed,  containing  expressions  of  the  the  subject  of  parties  will  be  understood. 
highest  regard  to  his  majesty,  the  most  >  See  Hist  of  England,  Vol.  iv,  p.  468. 
entire  acquiescence  in  his  wisdom,  the  most 
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Hr.  Home  was  permitted  to  peruse.  These  manascript  volumes  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Journal  written  by  James  the  Second  in  his  own 
hand,  of  his  own  life,  during  the  most  critical  period  of  our  history. 
From  such  a  treasure  as  this,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  lamented,  and,  indeed, 
deserving  of  extreme  surprise,  that  such  a  historian  as  Hume  did  no  more 
than  produce  a  single  extract.**  ^ 

Such  surprise,  however,  may  well  be  lessened  when  it  is  seen  how  little 
inclined  Hume  was  to  correct  party  errors.  In  the  brief  sketch  of  his  own 
life,  written  the  year  of  his  death,  177G,  he  says, — ^^But  though  I  had  been 
taught  by  experience  that  the  Whig  party  were  in  possession  of  bestowing 
all  places,  both  in  the  state  and  in  literature,  I  was  so  little  inclined  to 
yield  to  their  senseless  clamor,  that  in  above  a  hundred  alterations,  which 
fiirther  study,  reading,  or  reflection  engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns 
of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of  them  invariably  on  the  tory 
Bide." « 

The  representatives  of  democracy,  or  '*  the  patriotic  leaders,*'  as  they 
have  been  justly  denominated,*  such  as  Sidne}-,  Russell,  Hampden,  Hale, 
Jones,  Temple,  Marvell,^  lind  others,  though  too  few  in  number  to  command 
BQCcess,  were  too  patriotic  to  be  either  silent  or  idle.  They  were  sur- 
nmnded  by  enemies  who  hated  them  because  they  were  honest,  and  by 
friends  who  were  constant  only  when  treachery  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
The  tories  had  no  occasion  for  such  counsellors.  Besides,  honest  men  have 
no  security  when  acting  with  dishonest  associates.  ^*  It  was  the  misfor- 
tone  of  the  Whigs  of  this  age,"  says  Cooke,  ^^  that  they  were  obliged  to  act 
in  concert  with  men  whose  violence,  both  in  principles  and  in  action,  pre- 
cipitated them  often  into  imprudent,  and  sometimes  into  unjustifiable  mens- 
nres."  More  than  this,  the  popular  cause  was  prejudiced  by  men  who 
ignored  party  obligations.  The  desperadoes  and  fanatics  who  had  been  the 
tools  of  Shaftesbury,  such  as  Bumsey,  West,  Ferguson,  HoUoway  and 


1  Modern  History,  p.  807.  leaders,  and  in  the  ruin  of  ah.'*— Modem 

«Tr.           -  ^     ,     ,  ^               ,^  ^^'  P-  819. 

«  Histoiy  of  England,  Vol.  i,  p.  10.  ,  p^^^  g^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ ..  ^^  ^^^^^ 

'  "  Daring  the  first  period  of  their  con-  Andrew  MarreU.**    "  Of  this  man  it  is  well 

test  irith  the  crown,"  says  Prof.   Smyth,  known,**  he  says, '*  that  the  treasurer  Danby 

'*the  patriotic  leaders  must  be  considered  once  made  ^ie  way  lo  his  garret,  and,  under 

as  raccessfiil.    The  king,  we  may  remem-  a  proper  disguise   of  courtly  phraseology, 

ber,  broke  the  seals  of  his  Declaration  and  offered  him  a  bribe.     It  was  refused ;   and 

gare  way.    But  daring  this  second  period,  this  Tirtuous  representative  of  the  people, 

the  event  was  otherwise ;   the  king  could  when  he  had  turned  away  from  the  thousand 

neither  be  persuaded  nor  intimidated  into  pounds  of  the  minister,  was  obliged  to  dine 

tny  compliance   with   the  wishes  of  his  a  second  time  on  the  dish  of  the  former  day, 

opponents;    and   the   struggle    ended    at  and  borrow  a' guinea  from  his  bookseller." 

length  in  the  execution  of  some  of  their  — Modem  Bui.,  p.  829. 
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Goodenough,  became  reckless  when  they  lost  their  leader.  When  he  "wbb 
(( obliged  to  leave  England,  the  spell  by  which  these  9pirit9  had  been  boundt 
was  broken."  ^  Numbers  without  integrity  afford  no  strength  to  a  political 
party,  nor  ever  any  real  aid  to  government.  Indeed,  they  multiply  dangers 
by  their  schemes  of  iniquity,  and  by  making  promises  they  cannot  redeem. 
They  rely  upon  plots  of  danger,  and  cunning  management.  The  Bye- 
house,  and  Popish  3  plots  were  striking  illustrations  of  this  troth. 

In  times  of  great  political  commotion,  parties  are  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  plots  of  threatened  danger  devised  by  wicked  men  for  party  pur- 


1  Bui.  of  Party  J  Vol.  i,  pp.  225,  262.  and  ambitioas,**  saji  Cooke,  *'  but  he  was 
3  According  to  Rapin,  the  popish  plot  not  corrupt.  No  Btateyman  has  been  more 
(167S)  united  in  one  conspiracy  three  par-  unfairly  treated  bj  the  writers  of  both 
ticular  designs :  to  kill  the  King,  to  subvert  parties ;  his  want  of  political  consistency 
the  goyerniQent,  and  extirpate  the  Protest-  lost  him  the  fayor  of  each;  but  none  of  his 
ant  religion.  Lord  Stafford  was  conyictcd  accusers  hare  ever  denied  to  Shaltesbnrj 
as  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  beheaded —  the  character  of  being  an  incorruptible 
though  he  protested  his  innocence.  In  view  judge,  and  a  man  of  honor."  *  *  ''As 
of  the  excited  condition  of  the  people,  Dal-  the  father  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  snd 
rymple  thinks  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  the  originator  of  that  measure  which  after- 
**  framed  the  fiction  of  the  popish  plot,  in  wards  purified  our  corrupted  courts  of 
order  to  bury  the  Duke,  and  perhaps  the  justice,  by  rendering  the  judges  independent 
King,  under  the  weight  of  the  national  fear  of  the  crown,  he  woul4  alone  deserve  the 
and  hatred  of  popery.  Shaftesbury  was  gratitude  of  all  ^nerations  of  bis  country- 
stimulated  too,  by  offences  both  given  and  men." — Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  pp.  49, 
received.  For  the  king  having  said  to  him,  129.  M.  Ruvigni,  the  Minister  of  Louis 
*  Shaftesbury,  thou  art  the  greatest  rogoe  in  JJY. — ^was  authorised  to  offer  him  tea 
the  kingdom ; '  he  answered  bowing,  '  Of  a  thousand  guineas,  and  the  highest  prefer- 
subject.  Sir,  I  believe  I  am.'  And  the  ments,  if  he  would  serve  him — ^bnt  he  waf 
Duke  having  rated  him  in  passionate  terms  not  influenced  by  the  bribe.  When  Shaftes- 
for  one  of  his  speeches  in  parliament,  '  I  bury  was  led  to  the  tower  crowds  of  i>eople 
am  glad,'  said  he,  '  your  Royal  Highness  followed  him  —  saluting  him  with  their 
has  not  called  me  also  papist  and  coward.'  prayers  and  good  wLshes.  One  of  them 
Assuming  that  Shaftesbury  was  the  author  cried  out — <*Gk>d  bless  your  lordship!  and 
of  the  plot,  a  certain  Lord  in  his  confidence  deliver  you  from  your  enemies."  |Ie 
asked  him,  *  What  he  intended  to  do  with  replied,  with  a  smile,  '*  I,  my  friend,  have 
the  plot,  which  was  so  ftill  of  nonsense  as  nothing  to  fear ;  rather  pray  to  God  to  deliv- 
would  scarce  go  down  with  tawtum  non  er  them  from  me.**^Life  of  Skaficabwry^ 
idiots ;  what  then  could  he  propose  by  Vol.  ii,  p.  28S.  The  **  Ryt-Eouu  Platf" 
pressing  the  belief  of  it  upon  men  of  com-  ^^as  a  pretended  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
mon  sense,  and  especially  in  parliament?'.  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  brother  the 
'  It  is  no  matter,' said  he,  *  the  more  nonsen-  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  Jaipes  II)  at 
sical  the  better ;  if  we  cannot  bring  them  to  a  place  called  Bye-House,  o|i  tl|e  way  to 
swallow  vorse  nonsense  than  that,  we  shall  London  ttom  Newmarket.  Algerpon  Sid- 
never  do  any  good  with  them.' " — Memoirs,  ney  suffered  death  on  a  false  charge  of 
Vol.  I,  p.  46.  These  statements  do  ii\jus-  being  concerned  in  thi«  conii^iracy»  D^ 
t&ce  to  Shaftesbury.  His  keen  irony  was  7,  1688. 
mistaken  for  confession.     '*  He  was  violent 
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poses.  When  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  ftrenzy, — ^they  are 
easily  frightened  by  tales  of  horror.  Whether  true  or  false,  is  a  matter  of 
bat  little  inquiry.  The  most  absurd  fiction,  for  a  time,  may  be  as  terrible 
as  the  most  alarming  truth.  Writing  under  date  of  1678,  Hume  says, — 
^^  The  English  nation,  ever  since  the  fatal  league  with  France,  had  enter- 
tained violent  jealousies  against  the  court ;  and  the  subsequent  measures 
adopted  by  the  King  had  intended  more  to  increase  than  cure  the  general 
prejudices.  Some  mysterious  design  was  still  suspected  in  every  enter- 
prise and  profession ;  arbitrary  power  and  Popery  ^  were  apprehended  as  the 
scope  of  all  projects ;  each  breath  or  rumor  made  the  people  start  with 
anxiety ;  their  enemies  they  thought,  were  in  their  very  bosom,  and  had 
gotten  possession  of  their  sovereign's  confidence.  While  in  this  timorous, 
jealous  disposition,  the  cry  of  a  plot  all  on  a  sudden  struck  their  ears ;  they 
were  wakened  from  their  slumber ;  and  like  men  aflfrighted  in  the  dark, 
took  every  figure  for  a  spectre.  The  terror  of  each  man  became  the  source 
of  terror  to  anotiier.  And  a  universal  panic  being  diflhsed,  reason  and 
argoment,  and  common  sense  and  common  humanity,  lost  all  influence  over 
them."  *  *  *  ^^  In  all  history,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  such  another 
instance  of  popular  frenzy  and  bigoted  delusion." '  Macaulay  says, — 
*'  Hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the  Popish  Plot  had  scared  into  Whiggism 
had  been  scared  back  by  the  Rye-House  Plot  into  Toryism."  *  That  the 
Popish  Plot  was  connected  with  the  name  of  Shaftesbury  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  it  was  designed  to  compromise  political  opponents.  Sometimes 
a  joke,  too  good  to  be  discredited,  is  permitted  to  give  currency  to  false- 
hood when  it  seems  to  help  a  sinking  cause. 

The  democrats  of  the  time  were  not  permitted  to  act  openly,  and  boldly, 
and  they  were  tempted  to  place  themselves  in  a  false  position  that  they 
might  indirectly  serve  their  country.  They  found,  however,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  good  cannot  be  aided  by  the  fictions  or  contrivances  of  iniquity 
any  more  than  the  schemes  of  sin  and  depravity  can  be  matured  and 
advanced  by  the  lofty  motives  of  patriotism.  The  elements  of  good  are 
indestructible  in  their  nature  and  results.  Evil  is  self-destructive,  and  yet 
its  presence  is  made  to  disclose  the  great  law  by  which  goodness  is  made 
more  beautiM. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  regarding  this  epoc3i,  that ''  mankind  are  ever  in 
extremes,  their  resistance  or  rebellion  no  sooner  ceases  and  changes  into 


^  In  the    House   of  Lords,  on    a  Bill  not  so  much  as  a  Popish  cat  to  pur  or  mew 

ftgainst   Poperjr,  a  noble   peer  said, — "  I  about  the  king." — Hvme,  Vol.  vi,  p.  187. 
would  not  hare  so  much  as  a  Popish  man        ^  History  of  England,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  ITl* 

or  a  Popish  woman  to  remain  here ;  aoi  so  186. 
much  as  a  Popish  dog  or  a  Popish  bitch;        *  Histoiy  of  England,  Vol.  i,  p.  448. 
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obedience  than  their  obedience  becomes  servility.'*^  These  changes 
comprehend  the  cause  and  effect  of  progress,  and  if  carefbllj  studied, 
the  beautiful  truth  is  seen  to  be  demonstrated,  as  expressed  by  the  poet, 
that 

"  the  first  Ahnigfaty  Cause 

Acta  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws." 

And,  with  the  poet,  the  reader  will  be  inspired  reverently  to  ask, — 

'*  Who  knows,  bat  He  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms, 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms ; 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Csssar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind?*'  * 

*'It  is  a  characteristic  of  Providence,'*  says  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
*^  which  human  wisdom  should  not,  however,  attempt  to  imitate,  to  employ 
apparent  evils  for  the  attainment  of  real  good,  and  to  render  dissension, 
as  well  as  union,  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  British  nation  has  made  its 
way  through  many  dangers  and  troubles :  The  parties,  by  which  it  has 
been  agitated,  may  have,  each  in  its  turn,  run  to  extremes :  But  the  result 
of  the  whole  has  been  a  constitution,  which,  by  securing  to  all  orders  of 
men  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  age  or  nation." 
•  •  *  «( If  we  suppose  that  Charles  II.  was  serious  in  intending  to  bury 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  liberties  of  England,  and  the  Dutch  Common- 
wealth, in  one  grave,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  most  criminal  of  all 
English  Princes.  And,  if  we  impute  his  indecisive  and  desultory  measures, 
after  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  either  to  levity,  or  to  the  influence  of  the 
sums  he  received  from  foreigners,  his  conduct  will  appear  in  a  very  mean 
light.  But,  if  his  motives  were  really  as  criminal  and  mean  as  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  been,  the  consequences  of  them  afford  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  the  English  history,  in* which  good  has  arisen  to  the 
English  nation  from  intended  evil."  ♦  ♦  •  «  This  period  is  fhll  of 
events  great  in  themselves,  and  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  to 
Britons.  It  exhibits  the  insidious  attempts  of  one  Prince  to  destroy  lib- 
erty, with  the  desperate  boldness  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him  for  it,  and  the  more  generous  struggles  of  a  few  of  the 
greatest  of  them  punished  by  an  application  of  those  laws  which  they 
meant  to  vindicate ;  the  violent  attempts  of  another  against  the  rights  of 
his  people  defeated  by  his  dethronement  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  third  Prince,  who,  though  shaken  by  factions. 


1  Prof.  Sra3rth,  Modem  History,  p.  801.       the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon :   thence  he  is 
3  Alexander  the  Great  was  vainly  styled    called  young  Ammon. 
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and  betrayed  by  false  friendships,  yet  still  generously  protected  that 
liberty  which  he  had  bestowed.  Whatever  can  touch  the  heart,  or  rouse 
the  spirit,  is  to  be  found  in  this  period.  The  tender  death  of  Lord  Russell, 
the  heroic  one  of  Sidney ;  the  favorite  son  of  one  King  sent  to  the  block 
bj  his  successor,  and  humjin  nature  disgraced  in  the  outri^eous  punish- 
ment of  his  followers ;  a  great  monarch  seeking  refbge  from  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  kingdom ;  a  nephew  fighting  against  his  uncle ;  two  sons-ln 
law  against  their  father ;  and  two  Kings  contending  in  a  disputed  kingdom, 
as  upon  a  public  theatre,  for  pre-eminence ;  faction  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, rebellion  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  invasion  impending  upon  all 
the  three  kingdoms ;  distractions  in  the  Royal  family ;  divisions  among  the 
great ;  terrors  among  the  people ;  France  enjoying  and  insulting  the  misfor- 
tunes she  created,  but  sharing  them  in  the  end ;  and  a  gallant  nation  in 
continual  agitations,  not  the  symptoms  of  weakness,  but  of  vigor,  keeping 
its  course  straight  forward  to  liberty  and  glor}*."  •  •  •  a  Amidst  this 
amversal  corruption  of  manners,  the  English  nation  was,  for  the  first  time, 
tanght,  that  the  abuse  of  laws  may  be  worse  than  the  want  of  them.  But 
those  of  deeper  reflection  perceived,  that  an  entire  revolution  of  government 
alone  could  restore  the  political  morals  of  the  people."  ^ 

Thus,  to  answer  the  numerous  inquiries  of  the  historical  student, 
Dalrjmple  reviews  the  events  and  grand  results  of  centuries.  He  speaks 
of  *'  a  period,  during  which  the  laws  were  laid  almost  in  ruins,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  those  very  efforts  which  were  made  to  preserve  them ;  yet  recov- 
ered all  their  honors,  and  established  a  system  of  freedom,  which,  after  the 
struggles  of  six  hundred  years,  was  not  rendered  complete,  until  this  great 
era  of  British  liberty."  In  speaking  of  the  historical  importance  of  the 
Stuart  papers.  Prof.  Smyth  uses  even  stronger  language.  He  recognizes 
neeesgity  as  an  element  of  his  philosophy.  He  says, — '^  These  papers  are 
still  perfectly  valuable,becau8e  they  eveiywhere  confirm  the  reasonings  and 
justify  the  opinions  that  have  been  formed  by  historians  and  statesmen  on 
the  critical  topics  of  these  times,  the  corruption  of  Charles,  the  bigoted 
and  arbitrary  nature  of  James,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688."  *  Necessity  is  a  word  of  comprehensive  import.  As  gravitation  is 
to  all  matter,  so  is  necessity  to  all  divine  laws.  It  is  the  condition  of  cer- 
tainty. As  here  used  by  Prof.  Smyth  it  not  only  implies  the  eternal  order 
of  cause  and  effect  in  human  progress,  but  certainty  in  the  ultimate  triumphs 
of  justice  to  the  people  of  a  nation.  This  subject  will  be  further  illustrated 
in  future  chapters. 

Fully  to  comprehend  the  teachings  of  this  period,  it  is  necessary  to  look 


^  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  Yol.  i,  pp.       '  Modem  fflstory,  p.  81L 
20, 42,  66,  71. 
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at  the  condition  of  Europe.  To  s&j  more  than  a  sn^estive  word  would 
e^c^ed  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  the  design  of  which  is  only  a  brief  survey 
of  prevailing  habits  and  opinions,  and  their  general  results.  The  greatness 
of  Spain  had  rapidly  declined,  and  other  nations  were  eil^r  feeble,  or  ill- 
governed.^  The  great  power  of  Europe  was  Fmnce,  in  the  person  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  a  man  of  unlimited  ambition  and  unscrupulous  motives. 
He  was  able,  cunning,  handsome,  dignified  and  accomplished.  He  was 
fully  conscious  of  his  own  power  and  position,  and  aspired  to  universal 
empire.  Like  Charles,  he  was  a  sensualist,  but  unlike  him  he  combined 
Judgment  with  his  wickedness.  He  was  a  dangerous  monarch  because  he 
deliberately  intended  danger  to  others.^  Successful  negotiation  with  other 
powers,  and  his  victorious  war  against  Spain^-sufficiently  indicated  the  puiv 
poses  of  Louis, —  and  gave  jast  alarm  to  the  States  G-eneral,  and  to  Eng- 
land. By  suggestion  of  Sir  William  Temple — ^an  alliance  was  formed 
between  England,  the  States  General  and  Sweden,  called  the  Triple 
Alliance*  This  measure  was  as  vexatious  to  Louis  as  it  was  pleasing  to 
England.  The  Cavalier  felt  that  a  dangerous  Catholic  neighbor  had  been 
checked,  and  the  Roundhead  rejoiced  that  England  had  united  herself  with 
a  republican  and  Presbyterian  people.  ^^  The  House  of  Commons  loudly 
applauded  the  treaty,"  says  Macaulay,  '^  and  some  uncourtly  grumblers 
described  it  as  the  only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since  the  King 
came  in." 

The  King  did  not  participate  in  the  general  Joy  caused  by  this  treaty. 
It  promised  much  for  liie  nation,  too  little  for  him.  If  he  could  enjoy 
himting  the  moth,  with  his  shameless  companions,  while  the  enemy  were 
engaged  in  destroying  his  ships  even  in  his  own  waters, — ^it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  would  give  much  thought  to  the  subject  of  foreign  alliances 
unless  money  was  to  be  realized  and  made  subject  to  his  personal  drafts. 
Besides,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  plotting  measures  of  a  difTerent 
nature,  measures  against  not  oQly  the  liberties  of  England,  but  the  peace 
of  Europe.    He  had  not  the  bold  policy  of  an  irrepressible  ambition,  to 


1  See  Hume,  Vol.  yi,  p.  61.  the  talent  of  choosing  his  servants  well,  and 
^''No  Boyereign,"  says  Macaulay,  ^'has  the  talent  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a  great  chief  p%rt  of  tbfi  credit  of  their  acts.  In 
state  with  more  dignity  and  grace,  ^e  was  his  dealii^  ^tb  foreign  powers  he  had 
his  own  prime  minister,  and  performed  the  some  generosity,  hut  no  justice." — But.  of 
duties  of  that  arduous  situation  with  an  England^  Vol.  i,  p.  186.  "His  ambition," 
ability  and  an  industry  which  could  not  be  says  Hume,  "  regulated  by  prudence,  not 
reasonably  expected  from  one  who  had  in  by  justice,  had  carefiilly  provided  CTeiy 
infancy  succeeded  to  a  crown,  and  who  had  means  of  conquest;  and  before  he  put  him- 
been  surrounded  by  flatterers  before  he  self  in  motion,  he  seemed  to  have  absolute- 
could  speak.  He  h«d  showa,  in  an  eminent  ly  innuved  suocesa."-«-.fiVf^.  •/  EngUmdy 
degree  two  talents,  inraluable  to  a  prince :  Vol.  yi,  p.  60. 
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gain  power  that  he  might  exert  it — ^to  make  for  himself  a  name  that  would 
be  the  wonder  of  posterity,  and  the  pride  of  his  own  subjects.  No  patriot 
could  rebuke  him  without  fear  of  personal  indignity,  loss  of  freedom,  or  of 
life.^  An  occasional  minister  opposed  ^im  frequently,  but  with  what 
motives,  it  does  not  clearl}^  appear.  With  no  motive  to  become  a  benefac- 
tor to  the  world,  in  any  sense,  he  did  not  even  aspire  to  the  distinction  of 
infamous  control.  His  ambitioi^  was  selfish,  mean,  contemptible.  He 
constantly  wanted  money  that  he  might  extend  his  pleasures,  his  debauch- 
eries,— and  it  was  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  with  him  by  what  means  it 
was  acquired.  He  was  ready  to  repudiate  a  debt,  to  falsify  a  treaty,  to 
make  war,  to  be  a  Papist  or  Protestant,  to  trade  with  Parliament,  and  even 
to  sell  his  couptry  to  a  foreign  power — to  realize  money  for  his  infamous 
purposes.  Louis  saw  his  weakness,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  enslave  him,  so 
far  as  he  could  do  i^  by  means  of  lewd  women,  or  by  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions.'   It  was  evidently  the  design  of   ]Liouis,  if  possiblei  to  degrade 


1  When  Sir  .Tofan  Coventry  asked  in  the  sold  the  political  rights  and  dignity  of  the 

House    of   Commons,  in    answer    to    an  nation  he  had  sworn  to  protect.     In  a  letter 

•beerration  that  the  players  were  the  King's  dated  January  9th,  1679,  to  Lonis  XIV.,  M. 

servants  and  a  part  of  his  pl6as1^re,  whether  Barillon    says»  — "  the    King    of  England 

the  King's  pleasure  lay  among  the  men  or  charged   ine   tp  assure   your  Migesty  he 

women    players,    it   is    weHl   ^nown   that  wished  nothing:  $o  much  as  your  friendship, 

Charles    was    so    mudli  enraged,  that  he  and  to  make  a  strict  union  which  nothing 

caused  the  jester  to  be  waylaid,  and  his  might  alter ;  that  he  should  have  an  extreme 

nose  slit  with  a  penknife,  to  remind  him  of  joy  to  owe  his  safety  and  preservation  to 

the  danger  of  jesting  with  royalty. — Bumft^  you,  and  would  not  refti^e  ^y  con4ition« 

Vol.  I,  p.  846.  your  Mijesty  desired."  ♦    >    •    «*  That  h^ 

'*'  In  an  evil  hour  for  Charle«  II.,"  says  liked  better  to  depend  upon  your  Majesty 
Dalrymple,  "Clarendon  had  taught  him,  in  than  upon  his  people." — Ibid,  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
the  very  first  years  of  his  reign,  to  receive  255-6.  All  these  agreements  were  to  be 
money  from  France,  unknown  to  his  secret  and  held  sacred.  The  reader  will 
people." — Memairt,  Vol.  i,  p.  81.  Not  in  find  in  Dalrymple  interesting  accounts, 
the  thxpe  of  loans  to  be  repaid,  but  bribes,  though  inaccurate  as  to  the  names  of  lead- 
only  to  be  cancelled  by  tretiaon  to  the  ing  Whigi,  of  the  large  sums  paid  by  Louif 
people.  The  tpo  )uBgf  pgrwd  to  do  i|oth-  tpd  received  {^  Charles,  and  the  naiPM  of 
ing without  ^e  eooseiyt  of  each  other;  it  person*  who  were  miuie  parties  to  the 
wu  the  wish  of  Loois  to  declare  war  disgrap^hl  negotiation«.  On  December  Sd, 
against  the  Dutch;  that  Charles  should  1671,  Colbert  wiitep  Louis,-^' $hat  Lady 
declare  himself  a  CaithoUc;  that  parlia-  Arlington  had  in  her  husband's  presence 
meat  should  be  oooveaed,  or  prorogued  offered  to  accept  of  the  present  intended  for 
according  to  his  Tieirs  and  policy;  that  her  husband.  The  husband  reproached  her, 
Charles  should  have  the  meana  to  bribe  his  but  very  obligingly."  On  the  80th  Novem- 
ministers  or  their  wives,  or  to  buy  votes  in  her,  1679,  B»rillon  writes  Louis,  *'  that  the 
Of  out  of  parliament,  and  that  the  English  Ducheas  of  Portsmouth  and  Lo^  Sunder- 
snny  should  be  increased,  or  disbanded,  land  hinted  that  they  expected  gratificatioai 
s^Ht  forward  or  witiidrawn,  as  the  interests  from  ^rance."-^*'  0a  thp  Isft  fu)d  9M 
of  France  should  require.    For  money  he  Jaaaary  1660,  that  the  Daiih^is  q|  Poit^'r 
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England  to  a  mere  dependency.    Macaulay  says,  ^'  His  object  was  not  to 
destroy  our  Constitution,  but  to  keep  the  various  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed  in  a  perpetual  state  of  conflict,  and  to  set  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences between  those  who  had  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  those  who  had 
the  power  of  the  sword.     With  this  view  he  bribed  and  stimulated  both 
parties  in  turn,  pensioned  at  once  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  chief 
of   the    Opposition,  encouraged    the    court    to    withstand  the  seditions 
encroachments  of  the  Parliament,  and  conveyed  to  the  Parliament  intima- 
tions of  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  court."     This  opinion  of  Macaulay, 
limiting  the  motives  of  Louis  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  which  he  recites. 
He  could  not  have  done  more  if  he  had  intended  to  destroy  the  British 
Constitution.     He  marked  England  for  his  prey  and  he  did  not  leave  her 
for  a  moment. 

The  demands  of  Charles  upon  the  Commons  were  controlled  in  some 
degree  for  the  public  good.  It  was  evidently  his  aim  to  establish  a  despot- 
ism, to  substitute  prerogative  for  constitution  and  law, — and  the  Commons 
fearing  for  its  own  independence  consented  to  grants  only  upon  conces- 
sions of  the  crown.  The  Commons  had  the  prudent  merit  of  fear,  if  they 
did  not  have  the  higher  merit  of  wisdom.  They  would  not  trust  the  King 
with  an  army.  It  demanded  war  with  France,  but  it  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  prosecute  it  when  they  saw  that  an  army  raised  for  one  purpose  by 
the  Parliament  might  be  easily  diverted  to  another  by  the  King.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  of  doubt  and  mistrust.  The  King  feared  no  danger, 
except  that  of  an  empty  treasury,  but  the  Commons  were  in  constant  dread 
of  treason  from  the  King,  of  conflict  with  Louis,  or  of  some  horrid  plot  of 
the  Papists.  It  was  even  proposed  to  take  away  the  command  of  the 
militia  from  the  King,  thus  indicating  one  of  the  usual  absurdities  of  a 
revolutionary  8pirit,'~of  saving  the  constitution  by  violating  it.  It  is 
true,  the  concessions  of  a  dishonest  and  profligate  ruler  are  no  security  to 


month   had  said  to  him  that  Sunderland  ized  Barillon  to  make  asanrancea  of  proteo 

conld  not  be  secnred  to  France  without  a  tion  to  the  nation — ^to  the  republican  party  in 

good  deal  of  money." — On  the  19th  Febm-  parliament. — Thid,  Vol.  n,  p.  S41.     "  In 

ary    1680 — '*Lord    Sunderland     and    the  Barillon's  letters,"  says  Dalrymple,  **  there 

Duchess  of  Portsmouth  have  received  with  are    several  relations  of  money  sought  by 

very  good  grace  the  offers  of  g^tification  Buckingham  and  Montague,  and  sometimei 

which  I  made  them  hope  for."    On  the  let  given,  but  oftener  reftised  to  them.     So  fitf 

of  January  1680,  Loui»the  XIV.,  wrote  to  as  I  could  discover  in  the  papers  at  Ver- 

Barillon  *'  to  offer  10,000  pistoles  to  Sun-  sailles,  Montague  did  not  receive  more  than 

derland,    and   5,000   to   the    Duchess    of  50,000  of  the  100,000  crowns  promised  him 

Portsmouth,  with  a  promise  of  a  renewal  of  for  ruining  Lord  Danby  " — Ibidf  Vol.  ii, 

these  presents  if  they  would  keep  Charles  p.  890.    To  make,  or  destroy  character  by 

in  the  interests  of  France." — Memoirs^  Vol.  hirelings,  has  been  a  political  game  of  all 

n,  p.  891.    In  the  same  year  he  author-  ages  of  the  world. 
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a  people  who  hare  been  deprived  of  a  constitational  goyemment.  Still,  so 
for  as  they  go  they  show  a  surrender  to  Democracy.  They  strengthen  the 
records  of  precedent  in  favor  of  principle,  and  ultimately  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Charles  was  bribed  by  Louis,  and  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
Parliament  was  bribed  by  Charles.  He  received  large  sums  from  Louis, 
and  what  was  not  necessary  to  seduce  the  Parliament,  was  used  for 
himself. 

These  extraordinary  proceedings  of  a  monarch  are  attested  by  the 
highest  authorities,  and  by  authors  whose  prejudices  would  have  been  apt 
to  conceal  the  facts  if  their  notoriety  had  not  rendered  such  au  attempt 
utterly'  hopeless.  In  one  thing,  the  King  was  consistently  firm, — he  was 
true  to  his  brother.  When  he  saw  that  the  Constitution  would  aid  him  in 
frustrating  an  enemy,  he  was  true  to  the  laws.  In  a  Providential  sense,  he 
was  true  on  another  occasion, — when  he  consented  to  the  marriage  of  Mary 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.^  On  the  ground  of  Filmer,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  clergy,  he  was  doubtless  strengthened  in  his  mysterious 
convictions — that  he  held  the  crown  by  Divine  right,  and  that  God  was 
good  against  the  world,  whatever  his  course  might  be.  His  reckless  course, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  his  ministers,  the  changing  policy  and  despair  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  doubtful  struggles  of  party ;  the  sacred  Temple  of  Justice — ^pro- 
flemed  by  the  insolent  lips  of  crime,  and  where  innocence  was  made  to  weep 
and  suffer ;  the  suffering  people — raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  loyal 
aithosiasm  and  then  plunged  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  disaffection  and 
dismay ;  the  disappointment  of  pious  men  whose  prayers  were  constant  for  a 
state  of  holiness,  and  of  patriotic  statesmen  whose  pride  and  integrity 
sought  peace  and  the  general  good, — ^made  up  the  atmosphere  of  this 
eventful  period,  and  added  another  fearful  proof  that  monarchy  without 


^Thig  marriage  was  earnestly  opposed  by  gnard  myself,  and  I  assure  yon   I   need 

louis,  and  it  was  regarded  by  him  as  in  everything   to    enable   me   to    resist   the 

▼ioUtion  of  promises  made  by  Charles  and  continnal    efforts    of  the   whole    English 

tiie  Duke  of  York*    His  fears  were  justifled  nation ;  for  in  fine,  I  am  the  only  one  of  my 

by  succeeding  events.    In  a  letter  to  Lonis,  party,  except  it  be   my   brother.    I  am 

M.  de  BariUon  gives  an  explanation  m  the  assured  that  the  Prince  of  Orange's  mar- 

King's  own  language.    He  said,— '<  I  judge  riage  with  my  niece  wiU  dissipate  a  part  of 

it  very  necessary  for  my  interests,  and  I  these  suspicions,    and   infinitely  serve  to 

belieye  I  shaU  draw  considerable  advan-  show  that  I  have  no  design  which  is  not 

tiges  from  it  now,  and  greater  hereafter,  conformable  to  the  established  laws  and 

This  alliance  wiU  quiet  the  suspicions  which  religion  of  England." — Dahymple^M  Memr 

nqr  snlgects  have,  that  the  alliance  I  pre-  otrs.  Vol.  n.  p.  158. 
*srre  with  France,  hath  no  other  firandatioB       It  is  interesting  to  see  how  unwittingly 

than  a  change  of  religion.    It  is  my  brother,  two  royal  brothers,  intent  upon  toiy  rule, 

the  Duke  of  York's  conduct,  that  has  given  combined  to  depose  their  own  fiunily,  and 

rise  to  all  these  suspicions."     *     *     *  to  secure  a  democratic  successor  to  the 

''This  is  the  rock  against  which  I  must  throne  of  England. 
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deoiooracy^-^affords  no  permane&t  protection  to  A  natioti.  To  command  con- 
fidence and  respect ;  to  inaore  progress  and  secore  happiness, — no  govern- 
ment can  succeed  bnt  that  which  rests  upon  int^rit  j,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  affections  of  the  people.  When  Sir  William  Teniple  endeavored  to 
exfibrace  this  great  truth  in  his  wise  connsel  to  Charles  the  Second,  he 
quoted  the  language  of  Gourville,  a  Frenchman,  foi^  il4i6m  he  knew  the 
King  had  entertained  a  great  esteem.  ^'  A  King  of  England,"  said  Oonr- 
Tilk,  "  Who  M\\  be  the  man  of  his  people^  is  ttie  gi^test  king  in  the 
World ;  but  if  he  will  be  anything  more,  he  Will  be  nothing  at  all."  The 
king  heard  at  first  this  discourse  with  some  impatience ;  but  being  a  dex- 
terous dissembler,  he  seemed  moved  at  last,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Temple's,  said,  with  an  appearing  cordiality,  ^^  And  1  will  be  the  mtm  of 
my  people."  ^  But  he  was  not.  In  a  lettef  to  Louis  the  XlVth,  dated 
March  20, 1673,  Mons.  Colbert  says, — ^the  King  of  Engl^id  "  assured  me 
that  your  Majesty's  sentiments  had  always  more  power  over  him  than  ail 
the  reasoning  of  his  most  faithfhl  ministers.'^  ^ 

The  end  of  such  a  monarch  was  in  f^arfhl  accord  with  his  inrquitons  life. 
He  had  long  indulged  in  reckless  mirth,  but  the  time  arrived  when  he  could 
no  longer  be  merry .^  In  the  condition  of  vigor,  in  the  possession  of 
earthly  power,  and  the  promise  of  age, — ^to  use  the  significant  language  of 
Montaigne, — ^he  had  "  been  brave  before  God  and  a  coward  before  man." 
When  he  saw  that  death  was  near,  and  that  earth  to  him  was  so6il  to  be  no 
ibore,  he  tremblingly  removed  the  long  disguise  that  had  concealed  his 
inward  soul  from  his  people,  and  confessed  its  convictions  to  human  wit- 
nesses, that  he  could  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  his  God  without  cor- 
rec^ng  his  record  here,  and  without  beginning  another  where  deception 
could  not  avail  him.  The  distinguished  bishops  whom  so  long  he  had 
deceived,  and  upon  whom  rested  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  in  England, 
ceased  to  command  his  attention,   and  no  longer  controlled  his  will.^ 


1  Sumter  ffist.  6f  Bnglandy  Vou  n,  p.  HHt  niliijeetff,  that  hd  was  mistrasted  and 

ISO.  despised  bj  every  c4urt  m  Bdrope,  end  ihaX 

i  Dalrymple'a  Memoure,  Vol.  n,  p.  115.  he  had  been  all  his  Iffe  by  the  very  prince 

8  '*  Two   yean  before  hie  death/'  says  to  whoni  he  had  sold  the  imniediate  jewel  of 

Prof  Smyth,  '*  Charles  came  to  the  knowl-  his  soul,  his  secret  chagrin  became  at  Ieng& 

edge  of  all  ike  Freilch  monarches  proceed-  Tisfble  on  Ms  ooimteiianee,  and  for  tro 

ings :  '  he  received/  says  Dalrymple,  '  a  yet  years  before  his  death,  he  had  ceased  to  be 

more  mortifying  stroke ;  he  fodnd  that  the  the  merry  ihoAscrch  Who  coifld  langh  st^ 

court  of  France  had  beeli  capable  of  intend-  the  yirtaes  and  triumph  in  the  vices  of 

ing  (though  tiie'  design  was  at  last  laid  mankind.'  **— JfbiAft^'  ffi^fyry,  p.  tHO. 

aside)  to  make  public  his  secret  negotia-  ^  *'  The  Kii^  waS  in  gtetH  pain,"  says 

tions  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.    What  Maeaulay,  '*  atad  complained  that  he  felt 

was  the  result?    Consdous  that  he  could  aH  if  a  flr^  was  burning  withhi  him ;  yet  be 

be  no  longer  loyed  by  the  intelligent  part  of  bore  up  against  his  sidlerings  with  a  fefti- 
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'(Many  attributed  this  apatby/^  says  Macaulay,  "  to  contempt  for  diyliie 
thing?,  afid  many  to  the  dtupor  wUcfa  oftien  precedes  death ;  but  there  were 
in  the  paAace  »  few  persons  who  knew  better.  Charles  had  never  been  a 
siacere  member  of  the  Established  Church.  His  mind  had  long  oscifiated 
between  Hobbism  and  Fopery<  When  his  health  was  good  and  his  spirits 
high,  he  was  a  seoffer.  In  his  few  serious  moments  he  was  a 
Bomaa  Catholic."  ^  As  a  Catholic  he  doubtless  trembled  for  himself  and 
them.  He  was  eagisr  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven  when  he  saw  that  his 
eonrse  of  Wickedness  Was  to  be  ended  on  earth.. 

On  the  morning  on  which  the  Kitkg  was  taken  ill,  the  Duchess  of  York 
had,  at  the  request  of  the  queen,  suggested  the  propriety  of  procuring 
spiritaal  assistance.  ^'For  such  assistance,"  says  Macaulay,  "Charles 
was  at  last  indebted  to  an  dgencfy  very  different  from  that  of  his  pious  wife 
iind  sister-in-law.  A  life  of  Mvolity  and  vice  had  not  extinguished  in  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  religion,  or  all  that  kindness 
which  is  the  glory  of  her  se^t.^  The  French  ambasscidor,  Barillon,  who 
had  come  to  the  palace  to  inquire  after  the  King,  paid  her  a  visit.  He 
found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  took  him  into  a  secret  room  and 
poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  him«  ^  I  have,'  she  said,  '  a  thing  of  great 
moment  to  tell  you^  If  it  were  known,  my  head  would  be  in  danger.  The 
King  is  really  and  truly  a  Catholic ;  but  he  will  die  without  being  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church.  His  bed-chamber  isi  Ml  of  Protestant  clergymen.  I 
cannot  enter  it  without  giving  scandal.  The  duke  is  thinking  only  of  him- 
self. Speak  to  him^  Remind  him  that  there  is  a  soul  at  stake.  He  is 
master  now.    He  can  clear  the  room*    Go  this  instant,  or  it  will  too  late.' 


tade  which  did  not  leem  to  belong  to  hi*  -^Hist.    of    England,   Vol.    i,    p.    4fOS. 

soft  and  luxnrions  nature.    The  sight  of  ^  Hist,  of  England,  Vol.  i,  p.  404. 

his  miseiy  affected  his  wife  so  much  that  ^  At    one    time    the    Duchess    was    so 

she  fainted,  an^  was  carried  senseless  tb  unpopular  among  the  people  she  could  not 

her  chamber.    The  prelates  who  were-  in  appear  in  the  street  without  the  danger  of 

waiting  hsd  from  the  first  exhorted  hmi  to  being  mobbed.    It  was  not  so  with  aU  the 

prepare  for  his  end.    They  now  thought  it  King's  mistresses.     Nell  Gwinn's  carriage 

their  duty  to  address  him  in  a  still  more  being  once  mistaken  for  the  Duchess  of 

urgent  manner.     William  Sancroft,  arch-  Portsmouth's,  the  crowd  would  have  broken 

bishop  of  CaBterboiy,  an  honest  and  pious,  it  to  pieces ;   but  she  saVed  herself,  and 

though  narrow  minded  man,  used   great  changed  their  groans  into  acclamations,  by 

freedom.'    *  It  is  time/  he  said^  *  to  speak  potting  her  head  out  of  the  window  and 

out;  for,  «a,  you  are    about   to   appear  crying  out,  *' You  are  mistaken  good  folks ; 

before  a  Judge  who  is  no  respecter  of  per-  I  am  the  Protestant  w  ■          ."   Hume  says, 

sons.'    The  King  answered  no^  a  word.  *'The  King's  favorite  was  Mrs.   Palmer, 

Thomas  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  afterwards  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland ; 

then  tried   his    powers    of    persuasion."  a  WDmaa   prodigal,   rapacioiis,  dissolute, 

^   *    *    <(  Of  all  the  prelates  the  King  violent,     rev^ngefhl."     She    undermined 

liked  Ken  the  best"    He  was  eloquent  in  Clarendon's  credit  with  the  King, 
his  exhortations  but  Charles  was  vnmoved. 
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Barillon  hastened  to  the  bed-chamber,  took  the  duke  aside,  and  delivered 
the  message  of  the  mistress.  The  conscience  of  James  smote  him.  He 
started  as  if  roused  fh)m  sleep,  and  declared  that  nothing  should  prevent 
him  from  discharging  the  sacred  duty  which  had  been  so  long  delayed.  He 
commanded  the  crowd  to  stand  aloof,  went  to  the  bed,  stooped  down,  and 
whispered  something  which  none  of  the  spectators  could  hear,  but  which 
they  supposed  to  be  some  question  about  affairs  of  state.  Charles 
answered  in  an  audible  voice, —  *  Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart.'  None 
of  the  bystanders,  except  the  French  ambassador,  guessed  that  the 
King  was  declaring  his  wish  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  '  Shall  I  bring  a  priest? '  said  the  duke.  *  Do,  brother,'  replied 
the  sick  man.  ^  For  God's  sake  do,  and  lose  no  time.  But  no ;  you  will 
get  into  trouble.'  « If  it  costs  me  my  life,'  said  the  duke,  *  I  will  fetch  a 
priest.' "  •  ♦  •  «  The  duke's  oiders  were  obeyed ;  and  even  the  physi- 
cians withdrew.  The  back  door  was  then  opened  and  Father  Huddleston 
entered.  A  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred  vestments,  and  his 
shaven  crown  was  concealed  by  a  flowing  wig.  '  Sir'  said  the  duke,  ^  this 
good  man  once  saved  your  life.    He  now  comes  to  save  your  soul.' "  ^ 

Even  his  guilty  companion  in  sin,  with  no  fear  of  death  for  herself,  but 
with  a  nominal  piety  that  had  existed  in  profession  but  not  reduced  to 
practice ;  with  a  solemn  dread  of  death  to  one  whose  secrets  she  had 
known  but  whose  acts  had  been  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  her  Holy 
Religion, — was  suddenly  seized  with  feelings  of  horror  and  despaii*, — ^when 
she  saw  that  his  spirit  was  about  to  return  to  God,  associated  with  her  own 
infamy,  and  without  those  indispensable  guards  and  consolations  of  the 
Chm'ch — in  which  she  believed,  but  which  she  had  dishonored. 

The  announcement  of  the  King's  death  was  received  with  painful  con- 
sternation. A  guilty  King  had  died  at^the  head  of  a  wicked  nation, — and 
party  strife  for  a  moment  was  hushed  by  the  looks  and  language  of  super- 
stitious awe.  That  such  a  King  could  die  a  peaceful  death,  and  not  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin,  seemed  impossible.  Rumor  explained  the  death  a 
thousand  different  waj's,  not  one  of  which\was  true,  and  all  of  which  were 
believed  by  some.* 


1  Hist  of  England,  Vol.  i,  pp.  405,  407.  number  were  repeated  and  believed  by  tlie 

3  <<  At  tliat  time,"  says  Macaulaj,  *'the  common  people.    His  migesty's  tongue  had 

common  people  throughout  Europe,  and  no  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  neat's  tongue.    A 

where  more  than  in  England,  were  in  the  cake  of  deleterious  powder  had  been  found 

habit  of  attributing  the  deaths  of  princes,  in  his  brain.    There  were  blue  spots  on  his 

especiaUy  when  the  prince  was  popular  and  breast.     There  were   black  spots  on  his 

the  death  unexpected,  to  the  foulest  and  shoulder.     Something  had   been  put  into 

darkest    kind    of    assassination.**      After  his  snuff  box.    Something  had  been  put 

reviewing  such  rumors,  from  time  to  time,  into  his  broth.    Sbmething  had  been  put 

in  Eogtand,  Macaulay  adds,  ''  We  cannot,  into  his  fiiTorite  dish  of  eggs  and  amber- 

therefore,  wonder  that  wild  stories  without  gris.      The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had 
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*fhe  reign  of  Charles  ^  Second  is  not  only  distingaished  by  the  dls- 
liruefiil  and  bnmitiating  events  of  profligacy  and  corruption, — ^bqt  the 
outlines  of  political  parties  were  ftilly  developed  in  all  their  definite  and 
indefinite  varieties.  **  Things  were  so  entangled,"  says*  Algernon  Sidney, 
^'tbat  liberty  of  language  was  almost  lost,  and  no  man  knew  how  to  speak 
of  anything  lest  he  that  was  spoken  unto  might  be  of  a  party  contrary  to 
him,  and  that  endeavored  to  overthrow  what  he  would  set  up/'  ^  ^^  It  wa9 
during  this  political  chaos,"  speaking  of  the  same  period,  says  Cooke,  ^'  that 
the  party  words.  Whig  and  Tory,  were  struck  out,  and  that  definite  titles 
irere  thus  imposed  upon  principles  and  parties  which  had  some  time  existed.^ 
He  commits  a  grave  error,  however,  when  he  says, — ^^^The  latter  part 
of  tiie  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  is  an  epoch  whence  we  may  date  not 
only  the  rise  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  but  also  the  origin  of  the 
principles  which  they  severally  profess."  These  parties,  under  different 
names,  have  always  existed,  and  have  been  Influenced  by  the  same  princi- 
ples. Principles  are  eternal,  and  are  in  no  way  dependent  either  on  the 
thoughts  or  acts  of  men,  or  of  society.  He  shows  a  better  Judgment  when 
he  quotes  with  commendation  the  definitions  of  these  two  parties,  given  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  This  eloquent  writer,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  undue 
partiality  for  democracy,  says, — 

^<The  power  and  majesty  of  the  people,  an  original  contract,  the  author- 
ity and  independency  of  parliaments,  liberty,  resistance,  exclusion,  abdica- 
tion, deposition ;  these  were  ideas  associated  at  that  time,  with  the  idea  of 
a  Whig,  and  supposed  by  every  Whig  to  be  incommunicable,  and  iucon- 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  a  Tory. 

'^Divine,  hereditary,  and  indefeasible  right,  lineal  succession,  passive 
obedience,  prerogative,  non-resistance,  slavery,  na}',  and  sometimes  Poperj- 
too,  were  associated  in  many  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  Tory,  and  deemed 
inoommunicable,  and  inconsistent  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  idea  of  a 
Whig."' 

All  political  parties  occasionally  deviate  from  their  standard  of  principle, 
but  generally  with  questionable  motives.  When  they  submit  to  be  influ- 
enced by  considerations  of  expediency,  they  are  careiVil  to  provide  a  way 
for  a  speedy  return  to  their  favorite  theories,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
those  general  tendencies,  frequently  without  a  name,  and  which  are  the 
natural  results  of  their  peculiar  systems  of  influence  and  control.    The 


poiiODed  him  in  a  imp  of  chocolate.    The  .which  eagerly  derouied  tfaen.^— JSTwtf.  of 

queen  bad  poisoned  htm  in  a  jar  of  dried  England^  Vol.  i,  pp.  409,  410,  411. 

pean.    Sach  talea  ought  to  be  preferred,  i  Letter  to  Farley, 

for  jlbey  ftimiab  a«  with  a  meamure  of  the  ^  DiMertation  on  Partiea,  p.  IL 
hiteUigenoe  and  virtae  of  the  generation 

25 
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reign  of  Charles  was  the  reign  of  the  Toiy  party,  snbject  only  to  these 
exceptions  of  expediency.  This  party  is  ever  ready  to  seize  with  unscra- 
puloos  avidity  whatever  is  available  to  perpetuate  its  devioos  course,  and 
to  accept  fW)m  its  opponents  all  apparent  aids  however  uncertain,  or  how- 
ever absurd.  Though  democracy  is  regarded  by  the  Tories  with  professed 
abhorrence,  jet,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  people  with  a  show  of 
popular  zeal  as  if  they  believed  them  to  be  the  source  of  all  power,  and 
that  equality  and  toryism  are  synonymous  terms. 

When  the  King  of  France  had  conclusive  evidence  that  the  King  and 
Court  of  England,  the  Tory  party,  aided  by  his  money,  and  by  his  plotting 
ministers  and  seductive  women — were  altogether  unable  to  control  political 
events  according  to  his  ambitious  purposes,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  approach 
both  democrats  and  republicans  with  assurances  of  party  neutrality  and 
popular  S3'mpathy.  Barillon,  Romigny,  Colbert,  Courtin,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans — lost  no  opportunity  in  pointing  out  to  their  royal  master  the 
strong  men  of  England,  the  democratic  leaders  of  the  people.  They  had 
no  conceptions  of  party  character  above  the  artful  intrigues  of  political 
cabals.  It  was  a  redeeming  feature  pf  their  judgment,  however,  that  th^ 
recognized  integrity  as  the  most  important  element  of  moral  strength.  In 
a  letter  to  Louis,  dated  Dec.  14,  1679,  Barillon  writes, — ^^^I  have  at  all 
times  taken  great  care  to  manage  Lord  Holies,  and  I  believe  I  have  kept  him 
in  very  favorable  sentiments  for  your  majesty's  interests.  He  is  the  man  of 
all  England  for  whom  the  different  cabals  have  the  most  consideration.  He 
is  respected  by  all  parties,  but  principally  by  the  Presbyterians.  Nothing 
did  me  so  much  service  with  him  as  the  offer  I  made  him  on  your  majesty's 
part  of  a  box  with  your  picture  set  with  diamonds."  ^  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  this  service  could  be,  when  he  admits  that  although  he  pressed  him 
many  times  '^  to  accept  the  box,"  he  alwaj's  excused  himself.  He  wanted 
no  jewelled  corruption  about  his  person.'  In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of 
Lyttleton  as  ^>  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
and  of  Fowle,  as  a  man  '^  fit  to  fill  one  of  the  first  posts  of  England,  very 
eloquent  and  very  able."  Also,  of  Sidney  *'  as  a  man  who  was  in  the  first 
wars,  and  who  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  the  court,"  and  *^  that  he  had 
always  appeared  to  have  the  same  sentiments,  and  not  to  have  changed 
maxims."  When  he  attempts  to  prove  Sidney  capable  of  being  useful  to 
France  at  the  expense  of  England,  however,  he  undertakes  a  difficult  task. 


1  Balryniple'8  Memoirs,  Vol.  n,  p.  819.  make  him  accept  it;  I  dont  preraine  the 

3  In  the   Bame  letter,  Barillon  says,  —  will  be  so  difflcnit  as  he  has  been.**   The 

"  If  your  Majesty  thinks  I  ought  again  to  box   was    afterwards    giren   to   Lord  St 

press  Lord  Holies  to  accept  the  box  of  dla-  Albans. — Ddlrymple,  Vol.  n,  pp.  822, 882. 

monds,  I  may  by  means  of  Lady  Holies 
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^^Eveiy  one,"  says  Cooke,  ^^who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  principal 
events  of  Sidney's  life,  or  has  read  any  part  of  his  correspondence,^  must 
at  once  see  that  such  conduct  as  this  is  the  most  inconsistent  with  his 
general  character  of  any  that  could  be  attributed  to  him.**  In  his  letter  to 
Louis,  Barillon  says,  *^  Mr.  Sidney  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  on 
many  occasions."  •  •  •  "I  gave  him  only  what  your  Majesty  per- 
mitted me.  He  would  willingly  have  had  more,  and  if  a  new  gratification 
was  given  him,  it  would  be  easy  to  engage  him  entirely."  ' 

In  defence  of  Sidney  and  others  against  these  charges,  Cooke  says, — 
'^  the  question  becomes  one  of  credit  between  Barillon  and  the  leaders  of 
tiie  Whig  party."  In  speaking  of  Sidney,  Barillon  fbrnishes  evidence 
against  his  own  assertions.  He  testifies  to  his  great  force  and  openness  of 
character,  and  in  one  of  his  dispatches  to  Louis,  Sept.  1680,  says,  ^<  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Sidne^-'s  public  objects  in  these  intrigues  were  a  republic, 
and  the  most  unlimited  toleration  of  religion."  *  Again,  in  a  letter,  Dec. 
5ih,  he  speaks  of  him  as  ^'  a  man  of  great  views  and  very  high  designs, 
which  tend  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic."  ^  These  opinions  of  Sidney 
prevailed  wherever  he  was  known,  and  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 


1  When  his  &tfaer  gave  him  hopes  of  endeavor  to  preserve  my  liberty,  or  at  least 
letom  from  exile,  Sidney  said,  in  reply,  '*  I  not  consent  to  the  destroying  of  it  I  hope 
confess,  we  are  natnraUy  inclined  to  delight  I  shall  die  in  the  same  principles  in  which 
in  oar  own  cunntiy,  and  I  have  a  particular  I  liave  Uved,  and  will  live  no  longer  than 
lore  for  mine.  I  hope  1  haye  given  some  they  can  preserve  me.  I  have  in  my  life 
testimony  of  it  I  think  that  being  exiled  been  guilty  of  many  follies,  but,  I  think,  of 
from  it  is  a  great  evil,  and  would  redeem  no  meanness.  I  will  not  blot  and  defile 
myself  fh>m  it  with  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  that  which  is  past,  by  endeavoring  to  pro- 
of my  blood.  But  when  that  country  of  vide  for  the  future.  I  have  ever  had  in 
mine,  which  used  to  be  esteemed  a  para-  my  mind,  tliat  when  God  should  cast  me 
dise,  is  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of  into  such  a  condition,  as  that  I  cannot  save 
i^jmy ;  the  liberty  which  we  hoped  to  estab-  my  life  but  by  doing  an  indecent  thing,  he 
Ksh  oppressed ;  luxniy  and  lewdness  set  up  shows  me  the  time  is  come  when  I  should 
in  its  height ;  the  best  of  our  nation  made  a  resign  it'*  And,  again,  "  It  is  usual  to 
prey  to  the  worst;  the  parliament,  court,  destroy  those  that  will  not  be  corrupted :  I 
and  army  corrupted ;  the  people  enslaved;  could  expect  no  less.  Whatsoever  my 
all  things  vendible ;  no  man  safe  but  by  fbrtnne  is,  I  hope  I  shall  show  unto  your 
rach  evil  and  infamous  means  as  flattery  lordship  that  I  am  not  capable  of  base  com- 
snd  bribery;  what  joy  can  I  have  in  my  pliance  with  fortune,  in  relation  to  any 
own  country  in  this  condition?  Is  it  a  person  whatever,  nor  an  indecent  action, 
pleasure  to  see  all  that  I  love  in  the  world  is  and  before  I  swerve  from  this  rule  I  hope 
lold  and  destroyed?  Shall  I  renounce  all  God  will  put  an  end  unto  my  life." — Bler^ 
my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile  court  eote^M  Sidney  Papers,  p.  228.  ffut,  of 
sits,  and  make  my  peace  by  bribing  Party ,  Vol.  i,  p.  126. 
lome  of  ihem.  Shall  their  corruption  and  >  The  sum  given  him,  it  was  asserted,  was 
^ce  be  my  safety?    Ah,  no  I  better  is  a  life  1000  guineas. 

among  strangers,  than  in  my  own  country  *  Balrymple,  Vol.  n,  pp.  861,  882. 

BpoQ  such  conditions.    Whilst  I  live  I  will  ^  Dalrymple,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  851,  882. 
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any  siippositioh  that  he  wonld  b&  lUcely'to  aooept  bribes  ftcm  Tories  4o  M 
him  in  his  schemes  of  republicanism  which  they  detested.  For  these  0|»n- 
ions,  always  boldly  expressed,  he  was  banished.  Although  Charles,  at  an 
early  period,  was  indebted  to  Mm  for  his  life,  tind  eall«d  him  ^^  a  man  of 
principle  and  judgment,  yet,  he  counted  him  a  dangerous  i)olttioal  enemy." 
In  a  letter  to  Louis,  dated  Aug.  4,  1670,  Colbert  says, — ^^  The  King 
(Charles)  said  to  me  again,  that  he  did  not  care  whether  Sidney  lived  in 
Paris,  Langnedoc,  or  any  other  place  he  pleased,  provided  he  did  not  retani 
-to  England,  where,  said  he,  his  pernicious  sentiments,  supported  with  so 
great  parts  and  courage,  might  do  nohioh  hurt.''  And  later, — ^^  that  it  was 
proper  to  let  him  return  to  LaBg<nedoc,  and  tiiot  he  ccftM  not  te  too  far 
fh>m  England.''  i  In  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dated  Dec.  4,  168B, 
the  Duke  of  York  says, — ^'  As  for  tiews  here,  Algernon  Sidney  is  to  he 
beheaded  on  Friday  next  on  the  Tower-hill,  which  besides  the  doing  justice 
on  so  ill  a  man,  will  giVe  Hie  lie' to  the  Whigs,  who  reported  he  was  not  to 
suffer.^' ^  In  another  to  the  same,  Dec.  7th,*  he  writes,  ^' AlgerfKm  Sidney 
was  bcfbeaded  this  day,  died  very  resolutely,  and  like  a  true  rebel  and 
republican."*  If  he  bad  been  fabe  to  the  Whigs  by  serving  the  Tories, 
where  is  the  evidence  of  their  complaint  and  indignation  at  his  treachery 
to  their  cause?  If  he  served  the  Tories  with  great  acceptance,  as  Barillon 
asserts,  where  is  the  evidence  of  their  denunciations  of  his  ingratitude  for 
their  pecuniary  favors,  and  why  did  they  take  his  life?  These  jquestions 
are  (Sufficiently  answered  by  the  logic  of  probabilities  witliout  eorpoborative 
testimony.  Grovemment  emissaries  are  generally  inclined  to  destroy  what 
t^ey  cannot  master.  The  exculpatory  suggestion  of  Hatlam,  ^*  that  the 
opposition  agreed  together  to  receive  these  gifts  IVom  France  rather  than 
offend  their  new  ally,  or  excite  any  suspicion  of  their  sincerity,"  inereases 
the  diffi^tilty.  For  in  what  way  could  they  be  sineere  without  givfaig 
offence,  or,  how  could  Louis  be  an  ally  to  England  except  to  traitors? 
When  Barillon  included  in  his  debasing  catalogue  such  names  as  Bampden, 
Russell,  Lyttleton,  Holies,  Powle  and  Sidney,  his  credibility  must  be  exam- 
ined by  his  6wn  standard  of  principle.  He  was  the  paid  agent  of  a  hUb- 
honest  monarch,  and  his  su^ess  dependefd  upon  skilftil  deception.  If 
he  could  not  cdmp^romise  patriotic  bpponents  the  least  he  could  do  for  the 
oause  of  his  master  would  be  to  micirepresent  them.  The  acknowledged 
motives  of  men  determine  their  standing  and  character.  What  more 
endtirihg  monmn^rt  to  demecvaey  than  the  chaara<Ster  of  Russell?  It  rose 
'iCbo\re  the  pbtr^  of  the  isftroHgeiirt;  monarch  in  the  "worid,  the  fierSQssite 
tongue  of  enchanting  womatn,  and  it  could  not  be  moved  by  the  potent  fbrce 


1  DaliTttple, Tea.  a-,  Appendix,  p.  To.  'Ibid,  p.  M» 

'  SbAd,  p.*  65. 
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of  uoaej^.  If  thia  ioflaeuce  swayed  its  eueoues^  what  ovghl^  to  be  its  iiiflaeiM)6) 
when  truly  honored  by  its  friends  ?  When.  Lord  Russell  had  been  conyicted^ 
of  high  tiyiason  by  a  packed  Jury  and  condepiped.to  the  block,^  great  ^ovtil^. 
were  made  to  induce  him  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  non-resist« 
ance.  This  he  modestly  but  firmly.  i^eAised  to  do.  When  Lord  Dartoonth^ 
a  most  devoted  tory,  begged  for  his  life,  and  dwelt  upon  his  exalted  char- 
acter,. Ms  kupwn  virtues  and  exteusive  popularity,  the  King  replied, — ^'AU 
that  19  very  true,  but  it  is  equally  tnue  that  if  I  do  not  take  hia  life  he  will 
have  mine."  ^  The  favorite  mistress  of  the  King  was  made  the  medium  of 
an  offer  from  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  £100,000  for  the  life  of 
Bussell,  In  his  answer  he  committed  a  double  crime — ^by  j<Mning  an  eva* 
sipn  of  sacred  duty  with  false  professions,  of  democracy.  ^^  I  wiU  not^*** 
said  he,  ^^  sell,  my  own  and  my  p^ple's  blood  at  such  a  price."'  When 
Barillon  told  hjl;ia  that  Louis  had  written  to  him  &  letter  asking  the  life  of; 
Bussell,  and  that  the  younger  Rouvigny  was  on  his  way  to  deliver  it,  th9 
King  replied, ''  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  Monsieur  Rouvigny  from  coming 
here,  but  my  Lord  Russell's  head  will  be  off  before  he  arrives." 

But  the  greatest  effrontery  of  the  Tory  party,  from  the  crowned  hai^  of 
Louis  and  Charles  to  the  humblest  of  their  followers, — is  to  be  found  in  its 
shameless  dissimulation.  In  Barillon's  letter  to  Louis,  fr^m  which  quota- 
tions have  already  been  made,  he  speaks  boldly  to  Lord  Holies  of  the  pat- 
riotic  motives  of  Louis.  He  says,  ^^  I  have  told  him  (Holies)  in  general 
that  your  Majesty  will  never  enter  into  any  engagement  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
English."  ^  In  1679,  he  wrote  htm, ''  that  the  power  of  Charles  by  the  fac- 
tipns  of  hia  dominions  is  entirely  sunk,"  and  '*•  that  it  is  better  to  continue 
to  court  the  heads  of  parties  in  order  to.  continue  his  difficulties."  ^  '^  While. 
Louis  was  endeavoring  to  raise  commotions,"  says  Dalrymple,  '^  by  means  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  dreading  the  session  of  a  new  parliament,  he  gave  ordered 
to  Barillon,  Nov.  15,  1680,  before  it  met,  to  tempt  the  King  with  a  money 
treaty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  pq[>ular  party  on,  tha 
other." '  In  the  same  letter  he  ordered  Barillom  "  to  encourage  the  Duke  of 
Yoxk  to  make  a  stand  in  Scotland,  to  assure  the  republican  parly  in  parlia* 
meat,  that  he  would  protect  the  pvivileges  of  the  nation."  On  the  23d,  b^ 
writes  '*  to  encourage  Charles  to  follow  a  firm  ssA  bold  conduct  to  his  sub* 
j^ts  in  his  present  situatk>n."    On  Dec.  l^tb,  h®  ezjNresses  ^'  1^  satisCsctiou 


I' "There  U  no  doubt  whotorer/'  Miys  just  penaltlea  ^lu  to  tteuo^    He  deemed 

Cooke, "  that  this  jury  was  packed  by  North  the  execution  of  Biusell  a  triq^i^kh  over  tl|e 

onder  the  direction  of  Boston  and  Graham,  WhigSt 

Bollcitofs  for  the  crown**'                        '  *>  Ba^ymple^  Yqu  ii,  (^  ftH, 


'  The  King  did  not  fear  violence.    He       « Ibid,  p,  35S. 
feared  the  trinmph  of  the  Whig  party— the        ^  Ibid,  p.  ail. 
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at  the  divisions  in  England,  and  orders  him  to  assure  the  repablican  party 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  suffer  their  liberties  to  be  hurt.**  Other  des- 
patches followed,  showing — '^in  a  strong  light,"  says  Daliymple,  ^^the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  versatility  of  politics  by  which  Louis 
the  XlVth,  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  variation  of  circmnstances, 
played  at  that  time  the  king  and  parliament  against  each  other,  deceiving 
both  separately,  while  he  pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  both  separately."  ^ 

To  have  a  clear  idea  of  tory  principles  as  developed  by  the  events  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions on  the  Indemnity  Act,  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the  Test  Act,  the  Rights 
of  Petition,  and  the  Freedom  of  London, — the  party  Declarations  of  tlie 
University  of  Cambridge,  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Grand  Jury  res- 
pecting Lord  Shaftesbury, — and  the  enunciation  of  Toryism, — an  extraor- 
dinary document  issued  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  entitled—"  The  Jud^ 
^nent  and  Decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford^  passed  in  their  Convocation^ 
July  21,  1683,  against  certain  pernicious  books  and  damnable  doctrines 
djestnuctive  to  the  sacred  persons  of  princes^  their  state  and  government^  and  of 
ell  human  society  J* 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing  the  question — May  17, 1675 — ^''That 
no  Bill  be  brought  in  or  received,  but  such  as  are  already  ordered  to  he 
brought  in,  or  shall  be  sent  down  ft'om  the  Lords,  until  after  the  recess 
mentioned  in  his  majesty's  speech,"  the  famous  Non-Resisting  Test  Act  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords.  This  Bill  was  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
prevent  the  Dangers  which  may  arise  fh>m  Persons  disaffected  to  the  Gov- 
ernment."' *'The  grand  push,"  says  Ralph,  *^was  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  disarm  disaffection  and  republicanism,  according  to  the  royal- 
ists ;  or,  according  to  the  patriots,  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  English 
liberty.  The  expedient  which  was  to  facilitate  this  mighty  event,  and 
which  was  the  Joint  product  of  all  the  subtilty  that  the  schools,  the  bar, 
the  court,  could  flimish,  was  contained  in  an  oath  which  was  prescribed."  By 
this  Bill,  all  members  of  the  legislature,  and  all  who  held  any  public  office, 
whether  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  were  obliged,  under  a  penalty  of 
£500,  to  take  an  extraordinary  oath,  which  had  already  been  enjoined,  in  a 
modified  form,  by  an  act  passed  while  the  Commons  were  yet  eager  in  their 
loyalty.  This  oath  consisted  of  a  declaration,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King ;  and  that  the 


1  Dalrymple,  Vol.  n,  p.  841.  April   and  May,  1675,  concerning  a  bin 

'  After  the  setsion  a  Pamphlet  was  pnb-  entitled,    <An    Act,    etc.,'    as   given    in 

Ushed,  by  John  Locke,  entitled — *'A  Letter  the  text**    The  docamcnt  may  be  found 

from  a  person  of  quality  to  his  friend  in  the  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  nr,  No.  v  of  the  Appeih 

icoontry,  giving  an  account  of  the  Debates  diz. 

and  Besolutions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
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person  taking  it  abhorred  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms,  by  his 
anthority,  against  his  person,  or  against  those  commissioned  by  him,  in 
pursnance  of  any  commission ;  and  that  he  would  not,  at  any  time,  endeavor 
the  alteration  of  govenunent,  either  in  church  or  state.^ 

**The  Earl  of  Danby,^  says  Cooke,  '^  was  the  minister  who  originated 
this  infamous  attempt  to  render  the  dogma  of  passive  obedience  a  part  of 
the  English  Constitution,  and  to  fetter  even  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
The  freedom  of  debate  was,  indeed,  reserved,  but  the  ministry  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  that  it  was  their  intention  to  restrain  them  from  speaking  or 
wilting  upon  affairs  of  state  without  the  walls  of  their  several  houses. 
This  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  but  for  the  energy  and  ingenuity 
of  Shaftesbury  it  would  have  passed  the  Commoas.** ' 

Hampden  was  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  the  Exclusion  Bill*  was  not  a 
religious  test,  but  purely  a  political  question  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Party  lines  were  deeply  drawn  from  the  narrow  confines  of  arbitrary  power 
to  the  wide  range  of  democratic  freedom.  The  Whigs  rested  their  cause 
with  man  in  his  strength,  as  influenced  by  God,  the  Tories  rested  theirs 
with  God  as  influenced  by  man  in  his  weakness.    In  the  House  of  Com- 


1  Pari.  I>eb.,  Vol.  rr,  p.  714.    Hlttoiy  titles,   rights,  prerogatives   and  reyennea 

of  Partj,  Vol.  i,  p.  28.  belonging  to  the  said  crowns. 

s  Ibid,  p.  24.  II.    '*  That  in  case  his  Migesty  should 

*  On  the  13th  of  May,  1679,  this  Impor-  happen  to  die,  or  resign  his  dominions,  they 

tant   biU  was  brought  into  the  House  of  should  derolye  to  the  person  next  in  suc- 

Commons,  and  read  a  first  time.    After  cession  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  duke 

detailing  the  particulars  of  the  Popish  plot  was  dead. 

it  set  forth,  "That  the  emissaries,  priests.  III.     '*  That  all  acU  of  soyereigntj  and 

and  agents  of  the  Pope,  had  traitorously  rojaltj*  that  prince  might  then  happen  to 

seduced  James,  Duke  of  York,  presump-  perform,  were  not  only  to  be  declared  yoid, 

tiye  heir  to  these  crowns,  to  the  communion  but  to  be  high  treason,  and  punishable  as 

to  the  church  of  Bome,  and  had  induced  such. 

him  to  enter  into  seyeral  negotiations  with  IV.     "  That   if  any  one,  at  any  time 

the  Pope,  his  cardinals,  nuncios,  for  pro-  whatsoeyer,  should  endeayor  to  bring  the 

moting  the  Bomish  Church  and  interest;  said  duke  into  any  of  the  forementioned 

and  by  this  means  and  procurement  had  dominions,  or  correspond  with  him,  in  order 

adyanced  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  to  make  him  inherit,  he  should  be  guUty  of 

Prench  King  to  the  manifest  hasard  of  these  high  treason. 

Khigdoms.      That    by    descent   of  these  Y.    <*That   if  the   duke   himself  eyer 

crowns  upon  a  Papist,  and  by  foreign  aUi-  returned   into   any   of  these    dominions, 

ances  and  assistance,  they  might  be  able  to  considering  the  mischief  that  must  ensue,  he 

succeed  in   their   wicked   and   yiUainous  should  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  the  same 

designs.**    After  farther  preamble,  the  biU  oifence ;  and  all  persons  were  authoriaed 

proceeded  to  enact : —  and  required  to  seixe  upon  and  imprison 

I.    "  That  the  said  James,  I>uke  of  Tork,  him;  and,  in  case  of  resistance  made  by 

should  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crowns  him  or  his  adherents,  to  subdue  them  1^ 

of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their  force  of  arms." — See  FarL  Dcb,^  Vol.  it. 

dependencies;  and  of  ei^joying  any  of  the  Hut.  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  92. 
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mons,  Oct.  1680,  Col.  Birch  made  s  fordble'speefch  upon  fhis  Bill,  ftom 
vhich  the  following  is  an  extract : — ^^  Oar  legislatiye  ^irer  fa  mbonnded,^ 
and  we  may  offer  to  the!  lords,  and  so  to  his  mi^stj,  what  BilLr  we  timik 
good.  And  it  can  as  little  be  doubted,  that  the  legiidativd  power  of  tJie 
liation,  King,  Lordd,  and  C!ommons,  should  want  a  laW  io  make  laws ;  or 
that  any  laws  should  be  against  what  laws  they  make ;  oibetwiae  they  can- 
not  be  legally  opposed."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  We  may  as  wcU  ttunk  df  hatching  a 
lion  with  a  mouse-trap,  as  to  seicare  ours^lvcls  against  Yopety  without  thii 
Exclusion  Bill."  ^  The  Bill  was  defendiad  by  Col.  Titos,  Lord  Russell,  Sir 
Henry  Capel,  John  Hatapden,  Sir  Wm.  Pulteny,  add  otheft.  It  was  eaorn- 
estly  opposed  by  the  Tories  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
considered  the  Bill  as  ^'  coptrary  to  natural  justice,"  making  it  a  personal 
question  to  the  Diike  of  York,  and  moved  '^  to  throw  it  out."  He  did  liot 
attempt  to  disguise  the  Tory  theory  of  gbverninent,  nor  to  conceal  his  fears 
of  democracy.  He  said, — '^  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Kings  of  Englaiid 
have  their  right  Arom  God  alone ;  and  that  no  power  on  earth  can  deprive 
them  of  it.  And  I  hop^  that  this  house  will  not  att^npt  to  do  anythii^, 
which  is  so  precisely  contrary,  not  only  to  the  law  of  God,  but  th^  law  of 
the  land  too.  For  if  this  Bill  should  pass,  it  would  change  the  essence  of 
the  monarchy,  and  make  the  crown  elective." '  In  speakii|g  of  Jenkins, 
Dr.  Burnet  says, — "  he  was  set  on  every  punctilio  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  superstition,  and  was  a  great  assertor  of  the  Divine  Big^t  of  mon- 
archy, and  wad  for  can^^ng  the  Prerogative  high.  All  his  speeches  and 
arguments  against  the  E^cclusion  were  heard  with  indignation."'  The  6ill 
was  rapidly  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  thirty.  The  debate  was  so  interesting  that  the 
Commons  adjourned  their  house  t6  be  present  at  it,  and  so  fai^ortant,  that 
the  King  reiA^ined  the  whole  day  in  the  house  to  discottntenance  its  advo' 
dates,  and  to  give  confidence  to  ltd  opponents.^  To  p^vent  the  passage  of 
^e  bill — th^  King  sent  a  message  giving  assurances  '^  that  all  remedies 
they  could  tender  him  against  Popery  would  be  acceptable  to  lum,  provided 
they  were  such  ats  niight  consist  with  preserving  the  Buocessioii  of  the 
<^wn  in  all  its  legal  bourse  of  descent."  It  is  probable  that  he  would  at 
tills  time  have  submitted  ^o  any  limitations  or  restrictions — ^io  anything 
but  absolute  exclusion.  ^  Although  the  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  time 
soon  demonstrated  tiiiat  the  apprehensions  of  danger  expressed  by  the 
Whigs — were  not  without  just  foandations.  But  Tory  soeM^ei  Is  ttennpo* 
fary,  only  nominal.  The  fialcyon  days  of  the  party  Are  In  the  deoeptire 
promises  ot  the  fhture — which  are  never  redeemed.    The  present  does  not 


»  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  Il3».  «  flirt.  Of  Party,  Vol.  t,  p.  tiS. 

«  ParL  Deb.,  Vot.  iv,  p.  1190.  *  Ifiit.  of  P*r^,  Vol.  i,  p.  15fc 
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M&aij,  When  the  power  of  ChUrles  had  become  nciarly  abeolute,  (1681) 
tbe  Toriei  B&id,  '*  Now  we  begia  to  havo  a  prospect  of  halcyon  days."  ^  Ta 
k^ep  alive  the  peculiar  spirit  of  loyalty  which  he  imagined  he  saw^  and* 
which  was  so  necessary  to  Ma  fictitious  coura^^'^-^e  King  puhllsfaed  a* 
declmraitioA  of  his  reasons  fof  dksolTing  his  two  last  pariiamentB^  and. 
attempted  to  defend  his  uirarpaitions*  *'  After  reckoning  up  all  the  points  of 
opposition j"  sagrS  Cooke,  ''in  Whtch hm had  been  foiled  by  the  vigilance  oC 
the  Gommons,  he,  how^Verf  concludes  by  assuring  h\a  people  with  deliber- 
ate falsehood, '  that  nothing  should  ever  alter  his  uffeotion;  to  the  Protestant 
religion  as  established  by  law,  nor  his  love  to  parliaments,  for  he  would  stilL 
have  fireqoeat  pariiaments/  "  *  This  declaration  wte  ably  aaisweted  by  the 
join^  labors  of  Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  Wnf •  Jones,  and  Mr;  (afterwards  Lord) 
Sonnera,  which  answer  Was  pronounced  by  Ralph  as  the  most}  Judicious  and. 
important  docuu^ent  evef  put  forth  by  the  Whig:  party.' 

The  atlen^  to  influence  the  Gifand  Jury  to  find  a*  Bill*  againBt  Lord 
Shaftesbnry,  for  high  treason,  Was  an  interesting  party  straggle,  and  it 
ended  in  a  demoeratic  victory.*  When  tiie  indictment  was  retomed  by  the- 
jury  indorsed  *^  Ignarami^j"  ^  the  announcement  was  tsoeiVed  by  ih« 
people,  who  **thitonged<  all  the  avenues  to  the'  eoust^^  with  bursts  of 
applause*  ^'  Jhe  acclamations,"  says  Goofce^  ^^  were  caught  up  oot8idei,.and 
for  an  hour  tiie  air  fan{(  with  plaudits  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
ci^ens  indulged  in  e^Ecess-  of  |oy,  and  as  it  grew  dark,  bonfires 
throughout  and  around  the  city  notified  the  escape  of  the  destined  victim, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  peo}^/'  The  event  was  commemorated  by  a  medal^ 
bearing  the  bust  and  title  of  Sbaftesbttry,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  sun 
obeeured  by  a  cloud  rising  over  the  tower  and  city  of  London,  the  date  of 
the  reception  of  the  bill,  and  the  motto,  ^*  Ljctakue."  This  medal  was 
skilftilly  prepared  and  multiplied  by  an  artist^  and  became  for  a  time  the 
pitfty  badge  of  the  Whigs  thronghout  the  kingdom.  The  notorious  fast 
thai  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  convict  Shaftesbury  of  being  the 
author  of  akeasonable  paper,  organizing  an  association  to  nesist  tbe  aoess^ 
sion  of  a  Popish  King,  rendered  the  Tories  desperate.  Addresses  to  the 
king  were  made  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the 


>  Hiil  of  ^afiy«  V<Mu  I,  p«  19S«  iMde^  snd  t&e  eoacottfss  of  people  Msefti* 

>  Ibld,ye&.  lyp.  ItS^  U^  Mflkdefntly  nuurked  tUi  trial  to  bo  aa 
•  It  U  priated  hi  Ptarh  Bob.,  Yoft»  ir,  la  hapofttat  por^  firagglo^     8eo  But.  •/ 

the  Appondil,  p^  catatt.  /virfy,  Vou  i,  p«  n9, 

«  On  tbo  S4fii  of  Kovember, .  thO  gtuti  *  <*  Wo  oM  igMMnt**    Tkis  it  tho  tstn 

jury  retDraed  hf  ttio  Whif  SlMRrtfl;  tas  co»*  aood  wboa  tho  CkiMid  Jmy  rejeot  tho  oti* 

ifitiag  of  OoaM  of  Ibe  nooO  mnkmm  mm^'  denco  as  too  wooh  tomaiw  good  the^iadiot^ 

chanta  and  citiioai  of  Loado%  fook  Alio  mem* 
bill  into  consideration.     Tho  proparationB 
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Middle  Temple,  and  by  others, — urging  him  <^  to  proceed  to  remove  all 
those  obstnictions  which  have  or  may  prevent  the  bringing  of  disaffected 
and  evil  men  to  suffer  that  exemplary  justice  they  have  most  notoriously 
deserved."  The  language  of  some  of  these  addresses  was  so  servile  and 
insolent  that  they  were  disowned  by  many  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Tory  party.  Sidney  spoke  of  them  ^'  as  mere  noise,  signifying  nothing." 
Burnet  says,—'*  they  were  generally  believed  to  be  penned  by  the  clergy, 
among  whom  the  duke's  health  was  always  drunk  with  shouts  and  hurrahs, 
to  which  another  health — *  To  the  confusion  of  his  enemies,'  was  commonly 
added." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most  of  the  large  cities  of  free  countries  are 
democratic.  This  has  been  true  of  England.  The  King  looked  upon  such 
cities  as  dangerous  to  his  rule,  and  his  party  counsellors  were  quite  ready  to 
favor  any  process  for  their  reduction  that  promised  success.  London  was 
too  great  a  power  to  be  left  to  its  freedom,  when  that  power  was  made 
manifest  in  promoting  the  noble  spirit  of  democracy.  The  Tory  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  this  great  city  is  admirably  given  by  Cooke,^  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made : — **  The  city  of  London  hath  hither- 
to stood  firm  and  unassailable,  high  above  the  reach  of  the  flood  of  royal 
wrath  which  swept  around  it  and  overbore  every  meaner  barrier ;  but  now 
this  last  stronghold  of  liberty  was  to  be  destroyed."  *  *  •  **Charlea 
usually  had  recourse  to  his  lawyers  for  some  plausible  disguise  for  a  pro- 
jected injustice.  Upon  this  occasion  they  were  not  wanting  either  in  zeal 
or  ingenuity.  Sanders,  the  most  profound  lawyer  and  the  most  profligate 
man  at  the  bar,  was  the  author  of  a  new  doctrine  of  law,  that  the  slightest 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  a  corporation  worked  a  forfeiture  of  their 
charter."  *  *  *  **  During  the  contests  between  the  petitioners  and 
sbhorrers,  the  city  had  presented  a  strong  petition  *  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  and  they  had  imposed  a  trifling  tax  upon  sellers  resorting  to  the 
public  markets,  in  order  to  defray  the  debt  they  had  incurred  in  rebuilding 
them  after  the  fire.    These  were  the  two  delinquencies  charged  upon  the 


1  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  228.  take  the  alarm."    A  petiUon  was  presented 

3  This  petition  is  printed  in  the  Somers'  to  his  migestj  reciting  the  important  qnes* 

Tracts,  Vol.  yiii,  p.  144.  tions  still  pending  before  parliament,  and 

When  the  plague  raged  in  London  and  praying  that  its  session  may  be  continued 

Westminster,  in  1665,  the  fifth  session  of  till  they  had  acted  upon  all  the  great  afiklrs 

the  Second  Parliament  was  held  at  Oxford,  before  them.      To  this  petition  the  King 

In  1680,  when  Parliament  was  engaged  in  gare  answer, — '*  It  was  none  of  their  bnsi- 

passing   resolutions   severely  condemning  ness."  In  less  than  a  week,  Jan.  18, 1680— 

the  unlawful  course  of  the  King,  and  were  he  issued  a  proclamation  dissolying  parlia- 

suddenly  summoned  by  the  usher  of  the  ment»  and  summoned  a  new  one  to  meet  at 

black-rod  to  hear  '*  their  sentence  of  proro-  Oxford  on  the  Slst  of  March, 
gation,  the  city  of  London  was  the  first  to 
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city."  •  *  «  «i  The  authorities  of  the  city  were  accordingly  served 
with  a  writ  of  quo  warranto — a  process  which  required  them  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  show  by  what  authority 
they  exercised  the  functions  of  the  offices  they  claimed  to  .hold.  More 
than  a  year  was  consumed  after  the  preliminary  proceedings.  When  the 
case  grew  ripe  for  argument,  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  bench  of  judges  by  whom  it  was  to  be  tried."  Honest 
Judges  were  dismissed,  and  obedient  ones  appointed  to  fill  their  places. 
^'  The  preliminaries  being  thus  adjusted,  and  the  bench  Judiciously  packed, 
early  in  1683  the  case  came  on  for  argument.  Finch  and  Saw3'er  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  conducted  the  contest  with  an  ingenuity  which  ail 
lawyers  admire ;  but  Treby  and  Pollexfen  in  reply,  adduced  argument  and 
authority  by  which  none  but  a  corrupted  tribunal  could  fajl  to  be  con- 
vinced. On  the  12th  of  June  the  court  were  assembled  to  give  Judgment, 
which  was  pronounced.  It  was,  that  a  corporation  aggregate  might  be 
seized ;  that  the  tax  levied  by  vii-tue  of  the  by-law  was  extortion,  and  a 
forfeiture  of  the  franchise  of  being  a  corporation ;  that  the  petition  was 
scandalous  and  libellous,  and  the  making  it  and  publishing  it  a  forfeiture ; 
that  the  act  of  the  co'mmon  council  was  the  act  of  the  corporation ;  that  no 
cause  had  been  shown  to  excuse  or  avoid  these  forfeitures ;  that  therefore  the 
information  had  been  well  founded;  and  therefore  that  the  franchise 
should  be  seized  into  the  King's  hands."  •  *  *  ««Thus  fell  the 
privileges  of  the  city  of  London.  The  entry  of  the  judgment  was,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  attorney  general,  respited  until  the  king's  pleasure  should 
be  known."  •  •  •  ^^  Charles  was  contented  to  await  the  submission, 
which  he  doubted  not  this  exhibition  of  his  power  would  produce."  He  was 
not  disappointed.  He  made  his  conditions  known,  and  as  the  people 
could  not  resist — they  were  unconditionally  accepted.  So  long  as  the 
king's  life  was  spared — ^he  could  pack  the  London  and  Middlesex  Juries 
with  the  same  facility  as  he  conld  those  of  the  other  parts  of  his  kingdom. 
As  this  is  a  most  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  party — ^the  reader 
will  be  amply  compensated  by  persning  the  entire  account  from  which  these 
brief  outlines  are  made. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  particular  atten- 
tk>n  is  asked  to  an  extraordinary  fact  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  any 
sketch  of  this  period.  On  the  day  that  Russell  sufTered  death,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  published,  what  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  renunciation  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  It  is  a  decree  which  is  a  negative  assertion  of 
the  principles  of  party.  This  enunciation  of  Toryism,  frx>m  so  high  author- 
ity, is  too  important  a  document  to  be  foi^tten,  and  it  is  placed  at  length 
in  the  Appendix.^    Oxford  was  the  great  stronghold  of  Toxyism.    That 

^See  Afpskdiz,  D. 
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edncated  iBtcdbotand  the  preachers  of  Christianify  tboivAd  flivor  ai^itnixy 
power  is  a  subject  yet  to  be  explained. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  life  of  Charles  was  na  honor  to  rojBltf^  and  of  na 
direct  benefit  to  the  nation.  With  this  lesson  in  vie w>  let  tUft  inquiry  bt. 
extended  to  his  suceeasor,  Jmneaithe  Second* 
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In  some  respects  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  the  immediate  successor  of 
Charles  the  Second*  He  did  but  little  to  give  peace  and  security  to  bis 
people,  but  much  to  dishonor  and  to  humble  their  pride.  If  he  left  no  exam* 
pies  worthy  to  be  followed,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  could  be  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  examples  should  be  avoided.  It  was  easy  to  excel  his'  virtuee  evea 
if  it  was  difficult  to^  iwoid  his  vioes.  There  was  nothing  ia  hie  record  eai* 
ciliated  to  stimulate  a  commendable  ambition,  nothing  to  excite  envy,  or  to 
challenge  capacity.  He  discovered  no  love  of  principle  to  give  confidence 
to  paUiotism,  nor  of  integrity  to  warrant  hopes  of  success.  He  was 
indifferent  to  pride  and  common  decency.  It  is  a  charitable  aphorism  of 
JeiA>ert  that,  '^In  good  times  we  are  better  than  ourselves ;  in  bad  times, 
worse.''  If  it  be  permitted  that  Charles  should  share  the  benefit  of  so 
benevolent  a  sentiment,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  James  is  entitled,  in  some 
degree  to  i^iare  it  with  him.  ^^  Austerities  and  mortificatiooa  are  means  by 
which  the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roused,"  says  Dr.  Johnson^  **  by  whidi 
the  attractions  of  pleasure  are  interrupted,  and  the  chains  of  sensuality  are 
broken."  To  use  such  means  implies  a  proper  sense  of  duty.  The  difihi^ 
ent  characters  of  the  two  brothers  were  well  and  wittily  described  by 
Buckingham,  when  he  said  ^  that  Charles  could  see  things  rightly  if  he 
would,  and  James  would  if  he  coidd."  ^  James  enjoyed  the  benefits  oi 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  the  conduct  of  Charles.  He 
knew  of  his  crimes  and  heard  them  denounced,  and  of  his  ervore  and  heaid 
them  lamented.  To  suppose  that  he  himself  did  not  condemn  them-  is  te 
suppose  him  incapable  of  honest  Juc^ment.  And  yet,  in  his  first  speech  te 
his  priv3^-council,  he  said,  "  Since  it  hath  pleased  Almiglity  God  ta  place 
me  ia  this  station,  and  I  am  now  to  succeed  sot  graeioua  a  King,  as.  well  as 
so  kind  a  brothet,  I  think  it  fit  to  dsclare  to  you,  that  I  wUl  endeavor  to 
follow  his  example,  and  most  e^ecially  In  that  of  his  great  clemency  and 
tenderness  to  his  people."  *  It  waa  a  time  to  prepare  the  plough,  if  not  to 
turn  up  the  ground.  It  eould  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  utterly  indiffef- 
ent  to  fame,  or  ignorant  <tf  the  meaaa  U>  secure  It.  Much  less,  eo«ld  it  be 
siqiposed  that  one  wbo  was  eutitled  to  the  crown  would  pr^are  Ibr  himself 


I BM.  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  11.  i  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  nr,  p.  IMlL 
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SO  unenviable  a  pUnee  in  Insftaey  as  that  marked  by  Hesiod,  in  his  celebra- 
ted distribution  of  mankind.  He  divides  them  into  three  orders  of  intel- 
lect, and  James  wonld  be  placed  in  the  third — ^if  anywhere.  '^  The  first 
]dace/'  says  he,  ^^  belongs  to  him  that  can  by  his  own  powers,  discern  what 
k  right  and  fit,  and  penetrate  to  the  mmoter  motives  of  action.  The  second 
is  claimed  by  him  that  is  willing  to  tear  instni^on,  and  can  perceive  right 
and  wrong  when  Ibey  are  shown  him  by  -ainotber ;  bat  he  that  has  neither 
aenteness  nor  docility,  who  can  neither  find  the  way  by  himself  nor  will 
be  led  by  others,  is  a  wretch  without  nse  or  value."  Besides,  James  was  well 
aware  of  the  prevailing  donbts  respecting  his  own  cbaraeter  sad  opinions, 
and  he  had  a  douMe  motive  not  only  to  avoid  the  errors  of  his  brother — ^but 
to  see  that  he  committed  none  himaelL  Mt  aseeaded  the  throne  with  high 
pn^essions  of  duty,  and  .premiaed  'all  that  could  he  asked.^  His  assur- 
ances were  accq^ted  in  good  £uth,  mid  it  was  a  snl^jeot  of  general  congrat- 
ulation that  if  tfae  nation  had  been  cursed  by  Chsrles  it  was  ^about  to  be 
blessed  by  James.  The  peaceful  Quakers  were  moved  to  manifest  their  res- 
pect for  him,  and  to  ask  for  themselves,  as  dissenters,  the  same  respect  and 
protection  that  be,  as  a  papist,  would  have  to  ask  foor  btmself.'  He 
claimed  no  prerogative  abo^e  law,  be  asserted  no  spiritual  control  above  tiiat 
of  the  Protestant  Churoii.  He  diselaimed  all  disposition  to  favor  arbitrary' 
zal^and  was  qaite  content  to  ibe  aaiuAed  with  theglory  ofbeing  king.*   It 


1  In  his  lint  tpeech  to  his  council  he  <>f  persons  ogafaist  whom  proceedings  had 

said,  *'  I  haite  been  reported  to  be  a  man  heen  histltated  for  not  takhig  the  oatts,  or 

tearbitraiy  power,  hat  thatis  not  the  only  >for«ol8eiqg  to  cfanroh,.and^  those  whose 

<stdi7thathasbeeBniadeofBie;aAdIsb«U  XpyaUy  certificates  had  been  produced  to 

make  it  my  eadearor  to  presenre  this  goT-  the  goTemment.    These  persons  were  did* 

emment  both  in  Church  and  State,  as  it  charged,  and  orders '  were  given  that  no 

is  now  bylaw  established."    *    *    *    «<x  timiiar  proceeding  should  be  instituted  till 

know  too,  that  the  laws  of  England  are  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  ftirther  signi- 

tnilcteut  'to  nalBe  the  King  -ns  greatia  iled.    in  this  way  about  fifbera  hnndred 

moDBMh  'as 'I  «an  ^wlsh;  >«nd  as. I  ihall  Qnaken,  and   a  stIU  :grenter  number  jot 

nerer  depart  fteuKthe  just  right. and  pae-  Ronaa  Gatbolecs, Ttgained  their  nberty.** — 

rogatire  of  -the  cnWn,  ao  I  ahsll  nerer  Biwt.  of  Eng^y  YrOL.  i,  p.  472. 
inrade  any  msnTs  'pmpert/.'*'->JftwL  12s6.,      -  *Thls    speech    was    lejidly   published 

Vol.  TV,  p.  1842.  thnNighaat  thenatioa.  TheTorieateoelved 

3  Macanlay  says  «'The  Jrst  rnw^'wUeh  the  ■■snranfn  with  unbounded  conAdeooc. 
William  Pemi  made  of  his  credit  («t  the  '*lVe  have  now  the  word  of  a  KhKg,aad  a 
Court  of  Jaaies)  was  hig^j  commend-  wurd  nerer  yet  brohen,'' wae  the  comment- 
able.  Heatnmglyvepreaenled'the  aniTer-  aiywhieh  proceeded  from  ereiy  pulpit. 
inga  of -Ihs  (tnahns'tD  the  >new  'Kfaig,  who  Lejial  addresses  faunediataly  anrToandod 
anr '  with,  fieaann  (thai 'it  was  possible  *o  Ifaellivooe.  Oxford,  true  to  her  dedazation, 
giant indtdgencetc^thase^pdataectBiiea and  promlaed  iobedlcnoe  without  limitations  or 
to  the  Roman  Ckthettcs  without  ahawing  UMWictioas.  The  dei^  of  London,  on  the 
imiknr>!itiMr  to  *  dber  dasscs » which  'were  otlwr  hand,  txmsisteniiy  with  the  principles 
then  under  persecution.    A  list  wasrfruied  atill  isatered  inilM  raetMyolia,  ^xmuAj 
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was  natural  that  he  should  remember  the  Exclusionists,  and  to  indulge  in 
a  triumph  of  possession,  if  not  in  religious  freedom.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  howiever,  that  his  pride  would  permit  him  to  verify  their  predic- 
tions by  perfidy,  even  if  his  passions  led  him  to  seek  to  be  revenged  for 
their  indignities.  It  was  no  time  for  resentment.^  If  ever,  it  was  a  time 
for  solemn  duty.  What  they  had  demanded  had  been  conceded,  and  con- 
firmed by  Parliament,  and  if  he  was  capable  of  appreciating  liberty  as  a 
Papist  how  could  he  be  indifferent  to  the  same  privilege  to  a  Protestant? 
It  was  not  so  much  what  he  desired  for  himself,  as  an  individual,  as  what  was 
demanded  by  the  nation,  for  the  people  of  the  nation.  Their  bodies  were 
his  subjects,  not  their  souls.  He  was  a  magistrate  to  enforce  due  obedience 
to  constitutional  law,  and  not  to  enslave  their  consciences.  Was  he  hon- 
est? Was  he  capable?  Had  he  been  educated,  and  placed  in  relation  to 
the  high  responsibilities  of  knowledge?  Had  he  been  taught  the  meaning 
of  an  oath — ^to  be- true  to  God  and  true  to  man?  Was  he  a  fHend  to  relig- 
ion, and  to  its  institutions,  to  the  government,  and  to  the  British  Constitu- 
tion? In  these  questions  it  is  not  designed  to  ask  to  what  party  he 
belonged,  nor  to  what  Church.  All  parties  can  boast  of  honest  men,  all 
sects  of  pious  men,  and  all  classes — of  wise  men.  Their  purpose  is  to 
reach  a  standard  of  analysis  that  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  mon- 
arch}^ by  itself— disconnected  from  democracy.  To  see  what  national  good, 
or  evil — can  be  traced  to  either,  or  to  both.  Charles  the  First  lost  his  king- 
dom and  his  head.  Cromwell  gave  birth  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  could 
not  save  it.  Charles  the  Second  restored  the  crown  to  royalty, — ^but  dis- 
graced it.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  James,  and  the  inquiry  is  still 
pertinent,  —  what  were  the  true  elements  of  his  character,  and  what 
did  he  accomplish  for  the  nation,  as  king?  If  the  nation  prospered, 
was  its  prosperity  to  be  traced  to  royalty,  or  democracy?    If  it  suffered 


inBiniiated  their  distniBt  and  detenninatioxi,  sought  a  private  interview,  and  attempted 

by  speaking  of  ''their  religion  established  to  excuse  his  conduct.    The  king,  however, 

by  law  dearer  to  them  than  their  Uves.** —  who  had  no  design  to  create  nnnecessarr 

JStsi,  of  Party y  Vol.  i,  p.  874.  opposition,  stopped  him,  declaring  that  he 

^  When  gratified  and  unopposed,  James  would  remember  nothing  but  his  behaviour 

was  not  implacable  as  may  be  seen  in  the  upon  the  Exclusion  Bill.    The  offences  ot 

choice  of  a  ministry.     Halifax,  the  trim-  Sunderland  were   more  serious ;   but  that 

mer,  as  he  was  now  generally  called,  had  yeteran  of  intrigue,  who  had  so  often  sared 

been,  a  few  days  before,  the  triumphant  rival  himself  in  the  former  reign  by  the  influence 

of  Jame's,  faithftil  adherent,  the  Earl  of  of  the  I>uchess  of  Portsmouth,  had  not 

Rochester.    Godolphin  had  taken  part  with  neglected  to  secure  himself  a  patroness  in 

liim,  Sunderland  had  promoted  the  Exclu-  this.    Lord  Qodolphin  was  included  in  the 

sion.     These   three   ministers,  therefore,  general  amnesty,  as  Sir  James  Hlntosh 

thought  themselres  destined  to   feel   the  thinks,  *' was  retained  only  from  his  habits 

first  effects  of  the  new  sovereign's  power,  of  business." — Hui.  of  Porty^  Yoi..  i,  pp. 

Haliikx,  in  the  expectation  of  the  storm,  865,  877. 
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from  misnde,  what  party  was  responsible  for  it?  Man,  in  public  posi- 
tion,  is  to  be  counted  a  power,  either  for  good  or  evil,  as  connected 
with  motive,  and  as  connected  with  Providence.  It  was  a  remark  of 
Pythagoras,  that  "  Power  was  never  far  from  necessit}-."  Not  the  power  of 
the  iktalist,  but  moral  power,  the  power  of  mind.  What,  then,  was  the 
power  of  James,  as  a  man  ?  Most  authors  agree  that  he  was  dull  and 
narrow  minded.  He  was  simple  and  weak,  rash  and  obstinate.  He  had 
his  lNX>ther^s  vices  without  his  talents  and  good  nature.  He  professed  rev- 
erence for  religion,  but  he  was  a  bigot  and  sensualist.^  He  promised  more 
than  he  could  perform,  and  he  was  accused  of  insincerity.  He  was  a  pom- 
pous Tory.  He  believed  in  the  Divine  right  of  Kings,  and  claimed  a  terri- 
ble power,  as  a  monarch,  which  was  made  ridiculous  by  his  feebleness  as  a 
man.  He  did  not  comprehend  goodness  as  an  element  of  royalty,  but  as  a 
characteristic  of  weakness.  Fear,  not  love,  was  the  basis  of  his  rule. 
Coercion  and  pain  made  up  his  system  of  government,  and  such  men  as 
Jeffreys,  Wright  and  Graham, — were  his  chosen  ministers.  It  was  natural 
with  such  views  that  he  should  want  a  standing  army  to  force  results 
which  he  could  not  command  by  merit  and  influence, — ^but  Parliament 
would  not  trust  him  with  one.  Surrounded  by  regal  pomp,  and  invested 
with  regal  authority  not  amenable  to  man, — ^he  assumed  the  arrogance  of  a 
dictator,  and  exercised  the  will  of  a  tyrant.  He  was  brave  when  there  was 
no  danger,  and  a  coward  in  the  presence  of  superior  power.  His  follies 
were  more  profitable  to  the  nation  than  his  wisdom,  and  his  mistakes 
helped  to  lessen  the  mischief  of  his  measures.  He  seemed  to  be  infatuated 
with  the  sentiment  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  and  that  the  people 
had  no  rights.  It  was  his  ignoble  lot  to  inherit  an  unhealthy  weakness, 
and  to  be  crushed  by  the  "  greatness  thrust  upon  him." 

It  was  evident  that  James  anticipated  opposition.  When  he  fonnd,  how- 
ever, tliat  there  was  no  active  party  to  oppose  his  ascension  to  the  throne 
he  suddenly  became  confident  and  overbearing.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  his  strength  was  nominal,  and  his  weakness  real.  He  no  longed  saw 
any  occasion  for  disguise.  He  saw  nothing  to  fear,  and  therefore  nothing  to 
conceal.  ^'  He  had  been  everywhere  proclaimed  without  one  riot,"  says 
Macaulay,  '^  without  one  seditious  outcry.  From  all  comers  of  the  island 
he  received  intelligence  that  his  subjects  were  tranquil  and  obedient.  His 
spirit  rose.  The  degrading  relation  to  which  he  stood  to  a  foreign  power 
seemed  intolerable.    He  became  proud,  punctiliousi  boastfhl,  quarrelsome. 


1  When  Rooqnfflo,  the  Spanish  ambusa-  In  Spain  for  the  King  to  consult  with  his 

dor  urged  the  King  not  to  assent  with  too  confessor?    "Tes,**  replied  the  ambassa- 

much  ikcUity  to  the  counsels  of  his  priests,  dor,  **  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  our 

James  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  coatom  aiEurt  succeed  so  ilL" — Hume, 
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He  held  such  high  langwige  about  the  dignity  of  faie-cieim  t^  the  balante 
of  power  that  his  whole  oourt  fully  expected  a  complete  levcrlutioii  in  tlie 
foreign  politics  of  the  realm/' 

James  was  not  ignorant  of  the  subsisting  relations  between  Ghariea  and 
Louis,  and  of  the  disgraceAil  fact  that  England  had  been  d^praded  by  Hie 
money  of  France.  He  was  not  insensible  to  shasae,  nor  was  be  lUly  alire 
to  honor.  In  his  doubt  as  to  his  friends  at  home — he  was  willing  to  Mcoept 
money  fVom  an  enepsy  abroad.  With  bis  money  Louis  was  counted  as  a 
friend.  He  secretly  sent  an  agent  to  him  to  maJce  known  his  wants,  aad  to 
declare  his  submission.  He  even  apokgiaed  for  a  seeming  neglect  wfaieh 
he  was  eager  to  explain.  When  Louis  pronq[>tly  sent  Urn  money,  and  at 
some  inconvenience  apparently — ^he  was  overcome  by  his  graleAil  aense  of 
obligation.^  He  loved  his  money  but  feared  his  power.  He  could  see  no 
danger  in  the  one,  provided  he  bad  means  to  compensate  Jbdm  for  the  use  of 
the  other.  His  means  were  the  ri^ts  of  his  subjects.  With  Charles  and 
Louis — they -had  served  as  a  currency.  Not  edicts  tor  edicts,  legislation 
Ibr  legislation, — ^but  arbitrary  power  for  maney.  Louis  was  williBg  to 
buy  with  means  not  his  own,  and  Charles  sad  James  were  witiiBg  to  sett 
what  did  not  belong  to  them.  If  the  aale  bad  been  completed,  France 
would  have  been  everything,  and  England  notMilg.  James  did  not  appear 
to  realize  the  true  dignity  of  self  respect  moiie  than  Gharies,  nor  to  com- 
prehend the  great  truth  that  the  prerogatives  aod  duties  of  the  .eiown  were 
neither  his  to  compromise^  nor  neglect  His- ministers  deemed  it  presamption 
to  loolc  higher  than  their  master,  and  they  saw  no  degradattMi  in  ebaeqaioss 
attentions  to  Badllop,  the  Frencdi  miniatw,-^whose  cbief  bosiMsa  it  was 
to  act  the  spy  and  betray  the  nation. 

During  the  reign  of  James,^*be  had  the  ftdl  benefit  of  parties,  or  fac- 
tions, in  one  way  or  another,  so  far  as  they  -could  agree  to  unite,  and  oi 
every  possible  variety  of  coalitions/^-^ther  for  special  or  general  objects. 
In  turn,  he  was  for  them  all  and  against  them  all, — and  ultimately  all 


iThe  day  after  the  death  of  bit  brother,  that  I  fe^l  more  Bepsiblj.whst  he  .haa  dpne 

Jamea  professed  to  Barillon  great  fHendship  in  this,  than  anything  that  may  happen  to 

for  Louia,  and  in  the  moat  abject  tenna  jne  In  the  ooorae  of  my  life :  "for  I  plainly 

aaked  for  money.    Before  his  rafaeat  eoald  see  the  boMnm  of  hit  heail,  and  how  deair- 

ber  communicated  Xionif  bad  antiHpated  his  ons  he  .ia  Astray  affaiya  ap«y  .pmeiMr.    Be 

wants,  and  had  sent  him  bills  of  exchange  has  even  outran  utiat  I  could  poaaibly  wish, 

for  the  sum  of  500,000  llTres.     BariUon  and  baa  prevented  my  wanta.** — Dalrympkt 

gives  an  account  of  ita  reception  to  hia  Vol.    ii,  Appendix,  p.   184.     When  the 

master.     He    says,  —  *<  This   prince   waa  boaatfbl  language  of  Jamea  waa  reported  to 

extremely  sorpdaedy  and  aaidwilfa  teen  lin  Louia  it  diverted  him.    He  aakl,  ^  My  good 

hia  eyea,  '*  It  ia  the  part  of  thesKiag  year  ^aUy  tstks  Ug,  but  baia  $m  ibad  «f  jnf  pis- 

maater  alone,  to  actin-A-msmier  90  npble,  .ipfaMdWreTer.Ubi  brother > waa* 
and  softiU  of  goodneaa  to  me.   I  own  to  ygo 
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nnited  against  him,  except  a  few  Tories  who  became  bewildered  in  vain 
attempts  to  understand  why  infallibility  in  theory  should  become  error  in 
practice.  Securely  on  the  throne,  James  did  not  hesitate  to  act  the  parti- 
san, and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  general  election.  The  Tories  were 
profonndly  impressed  with  their  own  importance,  and  on  all  occasions 
sought  to  magnify  their  respect  for  the  King,  and  to  express  their  utter 
detestation  of  the  Democrats.^  This  period  and  the  party  contrivances  of 
the  crown  to  crush  all  opposition  either  by  intimidation  or  by  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  freeholders — are  so  admirably  described,  in  a 
word,  by  Macaulay — it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  reader  not  to  quote  him.  He 
says,— 

"  The  magistrates  of  Middlesex  thanked  God  for  haying  confounded  the 
designs  of  those  regicides  and  excluders  who,  not  content  with  haying  mur- 
dered one  blessed  monarch,  were  bent  on  destroying  the  foundations  of 
monarchy.  The  city  of  Gloucester  execrated  the  blood  thirsty  yillains  who 
had  tried  to  deprive  his  majesty  of  his  Just  inheritance.  The  burgesses  of 
Wigan  assured  their  sovereign  that  they  would  defend  him  against  all  plot- 
ting Ahithophels  and  rebeUious  Absaloms.  The  grand  Jury  of  Suffolk 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Parliament  would  proscribe  all  the  excluders. 
Many  corporations  pledged  themselves  never  to  return  to  Parliament  any 
person  who  had  voted  for  taking  away  the  birthright  of  James.  Even  the 
capital  was  profoundly  obsequious.  The  lawyers  and  traders  vied  with  each 
other  in  servility.  Inns  of  court  and  inns  of  chancery  sent  up  fervent  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  and  submission.  All  the  great  commercial  socie- 
ties, the  East  India  Company,  the  African  Company,  the  Tm'key  Company, 
the  Mascovia  Company,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Maryland  Mer- 
chants, the  Jamaica  Merchants,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  declared  that 
they  most  cheerfhlly  complied  with  the  royal  edict  which  required  them 
still  to  pay  custom.  Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  island,  echoed  the 
voice  of  London.  But  nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  stronger  than  in 
the  two  Universities.  Oxford  declared  that  she  would  never  swerve-  from 
those  religious  principles  which  bound  her  to  obey  the  king  without  any 
restrictions  or  limitations.  Cambridge  condemned,  in  severe  terms,,  the 
violence  and  treachery  of  those  turbulent  men  who  had  maliciously  endeav- 
ored to  turn  the  stream  of  succession  out  of  the  ancient  channeL 

^  Sach  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a  considerable  time,  every  number 
of  the  London  Gazette.    But  it  was  not  only  by  addressing  that  the  Tories 


^"The  Tories,**  Bays  Macanlaj,  *<were  is  not  steadily  Wnig  or  Tory,  bnt  which 

loud  in  professions  of  attachment  to  their  inclines   alternately   to  Whiggism    and  to 

new  master.    The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was  Toryism,  was  still  on  the  Tory  side."— i?ts^. 

l^spt  down  by  fear.    That  great  mass  which  of  SnglfifM,  TbL.  i;  p.  487. 

26 
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showed  their  zeal*  The  writs  fbr  the  new  Parliament  had  gone  forth,  and 
the  country  was  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  a  general  election.  No  election 
had  ever  taken  place  under  circumstances  so  favorable  to  the  court.  Hund- 
reds of  thousands  whom  the  Popish  Plot  had  scared  into  Whiggism  had  been 
scared  back  by  the  Bye-House  Plot  into  Toryism.  In  the  counties  the  goT- 
ermnent  could  depend  on  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
three  hundred  a  year  and  upward,  and  on  the  clergy  almost  to  a  man. 
Those  boroughs  which  had  once  been  the  citadels  of  Whiggism  had  recently 
been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  legal  sentence,  or  had  prevented  the 
sentence  by  voluntary  surrender.  They  had  now  been  reconstituted  in  such 
a  manner  that  the}'  were  certain  to  return  members  devoted  to  the  crown. 
Where  the  townsmen  could  not  be  trusted,  the  iVeedom  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  neighboring  squires.  In  some  of  the  small  western  corporations, 
the  constituent  bodies  were  in  great  part  composed  of  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Guards.  The  returning  officers  were  evetywhere  in  the 
interest  of  the  court.  In  every  shife  the  lord  lieutenant  and  his  deputies 
formed  a  powerful,  active,  and  vigilant  committee  for  the  purpose  of  cajol- 
ing and  intimidating  the  freeholders.  The  people  were  solemnly  warned 
from  thousands  of  pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any  Whig  candidate,  as  they 
should  answer  to  Him  who  had  ordained  the  powers  that  be,  and  who  had 
pronounced  rebellion  a  sin  not  less  deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  these 
advantages  the  predominant  party  not  onlj'  used  to  the  utmost,  but  abused 
in  so  shameless  a  manner,  that  grave  and  reflecting  men,  who  had  been  trae 
to  the  monarchy  in  peril,  and  who  bore  no  love  to  Republicans  and  schis- 
matics, stood  aghast,  and  argued  from  such  beginnings  the  approach  of 
evil  times."  ^ 

The  motives  of  James  centred  in  self  and  royalty.  His  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  the  doctrine  of  divine  right— divested  him  of  all  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  own  opinions.  His  own  assertions  were  sufficient  to 
establish  his  prerogatives,  and  the  royal  will  was  paramount  to  law.  He 
saw  but  one  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and  that  was  to  control  the 
Parliament.  Without  this — ^he  was  powerless  to  execute  his  plans.  That 
lit  was  his  design  to  become  absolute  master — ^there  can  be  no  doubt.  His 
^desperate  expedients  to  monopolize  all  the  sources  of  influence,  and  to 
exclude  .by  trick,  or  force,  all  adverse  party  action— ^ave  him  a  Parlia- 


1  Hist,  of  England^  Vol.  i,  p.  442.  \y  carried  on  in  most  places.     God  girei 

<*  It  would  be  easy,**  says  Macaulay,  <*  to  a  better  issue    of  it   than  some  expect* 

flU  a  volume  with  what  Whig  historians  May,   10,   1685.)    Again  he  says,    *The 

and  pamphleteefs  have  written  on  this  sub-  truth  is,  there  were  many  of  the  new  mem- 

ject.    I  will  citeon^  one  witness,  a  Church-  hers  whose  elections  and  returns  were  urn* 

man    and    a   Tory.        *  Elections,*    says  versaUy  condemned.'    (May  22.) " 
lEyelyn,  '  were  ihoiight-io  he  vea^  indecent- 
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ment,  as  servile  as  it  vas  contemptible.  Most  of  the  members  were  bis 
cfflclal  slaves.  He  purchased  them,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
times,  that  so  many  were  willing  to  be  sold.^  The  payment  of  money,  to 
the  lovers  of  money,  to  secare  office,  is  a  high  virtue  compared  to  the  dis- 
graeeful  fhiud  that  resorts  to  trick  and  deception  to  disfVanchise  the  people. 
He  counted  upon  his  powerfbl  ally,  the  King  of  France, — and  not  with- 
ont  good  reasons,  he  could  rely  upon  the  practical  sj^mpathies  of  Spain 
and  the  Papists.  He  looked  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  certain  for  the 
crown, — for  although  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  sincere  himself,  he 
Qould  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Chiurch  and  its 
powerfU  institations  could  have  the  audacity  to  teach  passive  obedience, 
and  at  the  same  time  exercise  a  discriminating  submission.  8uch  a 
defiance  of  all  decency  shocked  his  good  opinion  of  the  Church.  He  had 
no  substantial  reason  why  he  should  be  particularly  lenient  to  Episcopacy, 
to  fayor  the  Ezclnsionists,  or  to  make  fHends  with  the  Roundheads  and 
Bepnblicans.  He  had  received  no  favor  from  them  when  they  possessed 
the  power  of  denial,  and  he  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  which  he  was 
not  slow  to  secure  to  vindicate  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
retaliate  the  many  insults  heaped  upon  Popery.  His  opponents  were  not 
factious,-^-bnt  sincerely  disposed  to  second  all  constitutional  measures  cal« 
calated  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

His  misrule  gave  encouragement  to  Monmouth  to  claim  the  crown,  and 
by  force  of  arms  to  relieve  the  country  from  despotism.  It  was  a  desperate 
remedy,  but  many  were  found,  with  ambitious  motives  and  suppressed 
resentments,  to  favor  the  cause,*— and  to  attempt  to  correct  by  arms  what 
they  could  not  reach  by  legislation.  Monmouth  had  been  a  favorite.  His 
personal  address  was  pleasing  and  popular,  and  he  had  been  highly  favored 
by  adventitious  circumstances.  He  was  made  to  believe  by  admirers  and 
flatterers,  who  saw  no  danger  in  inordinate  love  of  distinction,  that  the 
general  dislike  for  James,  combined  with  his  own  popularity,  would  secure 


I  **  All  Arts,**  B9yn  Burnet, "  were  tried  were  not  ftcceptable  at  court."     *     •     • 

to   manage   elections,  so   that   the   King  **  The  King  said  there  were  not  above  forty 

abonld  have  a   parliament  to   his    mind,  members  but  such  as  he  himself  wished 

Complaints  came  up  from  all  parts  of  Eng*  Ibr :   thej-  were  neither  men  of  parts  nor 

land  of  the  ii^ustice  and  Tiolence  used  in  estates,  so  there  was  no  hope  left,  either  of 

elections,  beyond  what  had  ever  been  prac-  working  on  their  understandings,  or  of  mak- 

lised  in  former  times ;  and  this  was  so  uni-  ing  them  see  their  interests  in  not  giving 

Tersal  over  the  whole  nation,  that  no  cor*  the  King  all  at  once ;   most  of  them  were 

ner  of  it  was  neglected.     In  the  new  char-  ftirious  and  violent,  and  seemed  resolved 

ters  that  had  been  granted,  the  election  of  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  King  by 

the  members  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  putting  everything  In  his  power,  and  by 

the  inhabitants,  and  restrained  to  the  cor-  mining  all   those  who  had  been  for  the 

poradon  men,  all  those  being  left  out  who  Bzclusion.** 


^ 
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an  easy  triumph.    Two  cowards  were  in  the  field,  each  offering  a  reward 

• 

for  the  other's  head,  and  it  was  more  good  luck  than  skill  that  gave  the 
%ictory  to  the  stronger  party.  It  was  a  weak  and  foolish  rebelliou,^  and  it 
had  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  passions  of  James,  and  to  increase  his  party 
bitterness.  He  imagined  that  all  his  opponents  would  rejoice  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Monmouth,  and  when  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  Monmouth  was 


1  James  CrofU,  Duke  of  Monmonth,  wu  mind  was  chiefly  deriyed  from  the  wont 
the  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second  by  members  of  the  Whig  party."  Though  not 
Lucy  Walters,  or  Barlow,  and  bom  about  so  wicked,  probably,  as  stated  by  Macaulay, 
ten  years  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  stiU,  most  readers  would  agree  that  such  u 
the  fayorite  of  his  father  and  the  idol  of  the  Robert  Ferguson,  John  Wildman,  Henry 
people.  Elegant  in  person,  generous  in  Danyers,  John  Ayloffe,  Nathaniel  Wade, 
spirit,  and  fascinating  in  manners,  he  Richard  Goodenough,  Richard  Rnmbold, 
secured  a  popularity  that  blinded  the  little  Lord  Gray,  are  recorded  to  be,  would  be 
diseretion  he  inherited  from  royal  blood,  dangerous  counsellors  to  such  a  person  is 
The- king  required  him  to  conform  to  the  Monmouth.  Read  Macaulay,  Vol.  i,  p. 
estSiblished  church.  By  the  adyice  of  486.  Cooke  says, — '*  The  insurrections  of 
Bristol  and  Castlemaine — he  was  created  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  are  eyents  only 
Duke  of  Monmouth — ^but  in  opposition  to  collaterally  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  two  parties.  Argyle's  sentiments  had 
Clarendon.  He  was  married  at  an  early  been  those  of  an  English  Toiy,  until,  like 
peripd.  to  the  countess  of  Buccleugh,  th^  many  others,  he  had  been  converted  by  tlie 
most  wealthy  heiress  of  Scotland.  Though  tyranny  of  which  he  was  himself  the  sub- 
a  good  wife  to  him,  he  did  not  loye  her.  ject.  Monmouth  inyaded  England  in  order 
He  preferred  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth  to  usurp  a  throne  to  which  be  had  no  legal 
whom  he  loyed  tenderly,  and  he  saw  no  sin  title,  and  he  was  supported  by  large  bodies 
io  Hxeit  adulterous  connection.  "Buckingn  of  the  people.  But  neither  of  these  designi 
ham,  obserying  the  unbounded  ajTection  were  countenanced  by  the  Whigs."— Vol. 
9f  the  King  for  this  young  man,"  vays  i,  p.  897.  Before  his  death,  he  acknowl- 
Lingard,.  **  resolved  to  set  him  up  as  com-  edged  his  illegitimacy,  and  expressed  his 
petitor  for  the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  penitence  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 
Duke  of  York."  Monmouth  was  as  much  In  reply  to  the  solicitations  of  bishops 
loved  by  the  people  as  the  Duke  of  York  Kenn,  Turner,  and  Dr.  Jenison  and  Dr. 
was  hated.  When  asked,  if  he  intended  to  Hooper — the  clergymen  appointed  to  at- 
own  him  for  his  successor,  his  father  tend  Monmouth  upon  the  scaffold,  be 
instantiy  replied,  that,  "much  as  he  loved  answered,  "I  shall  say  but  yery  littie;  I 
the  duke  he  had  rather  see  him  hanged  at  come  to  die ;  I  die  a  Ptotestant  of  the 
Tyburn,  than  own  him  for  his  legitimate  Church  of  England.** — "My  Lord,"  re- 
son."  He  was  banished  and  pardoned  by  joined  his  clerical  attendants,  "  if  you  be  of 
his  father  for  his  indiscretions  only  to  com-  the  Church  of  England,  you  must  acknowl- 
mit  new  ones,  and  was  finally  executed  for  edge  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  be 
organizing  an  army  to  invade  England^  true."  His  adultery  was  of  secondaiy 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  of  Scotiand*  importiBinfe.  They  repeated, — "  We  dnirt 
against  the  rule  of  James  the  Second-*  only  an  answer  to  this  point,''  the  doctrine 
which  they  termed  a  usurpation.  At  this  of  non-resistance, — ^but  the  yictim  bared  hii 
time  there  were  many  outlaws  on  the  Conti-  neck  for  the  axe  without  a  word  of  reply." 
nent,  and  "  their  information/'  says  Macau-  See  ffist.  of  Party ^  Vol.  i,  p.  897. 
lay,  **  concerning  the  temper  of  tiie  public 
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%  cowardly  suppliant  on  his  knees  before  him  pleading  for  xnercj,  he  doubt- 
less felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  all  would  acknowledge  his  power  and 
tremble.  He  felt  that  all  his  enemies  were  consolidated  into  one  body,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  neck  to  be  severed. 

By  his  royal  assurance  and  cunning  appeals  to  unscrupulous  adventurers, 
and  cowardly  ren^ades,  he  secured  the  cooperation  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.   He  became  so  conscious  of  a  Caesar's  power — that  he  no  longer  saw 
any  need  of  Mends  and  allies.    He  had  become  a  self-protective  power.    He 
enslaved  the  Parliament,  the  Church,  and  the  Universities,  and  displaced 
all  honest  officials  who  were  dangerous  to  his  kingdom.    He  was  opposed, 
but  opposition  excited  his  royal  wrath.    To  his  rule,  he  added  cruel  severi- 
ties, and  if  he  could  not  persuade,  he  was  ready  to  terrify  his  subjects  into 
humble  and  abject  submission.^    Becoming  impatient — ^he  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  sway  of  vindictive  passions.    As  he  counted  conscience  noth- 
ing bat  an  obstacle,  he  looked  for  bad  men  t6  serve  him.    Good  men,  men 
who  loved  freedom  and  reverenced  the  Constitution,  were  summoned  as 
crimioals,  and  treated  as  traitors.    Honest  judges  and  jurymen,  independ- 
ent members  of  Parliament  and  venerable  prelates — were  reprimanded, 
dismissed  and  imprisoned.    The  criminal  who  had  money  to  pay  for  his 
ransom,  or  the  wickedness  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  King — was  par- 
doned.   The  innocent  man,  who  denounced  usurpation  and  claimed  the 
inalienable  immunities  of  citizenship-^was  d^raded  as  a  culprit  and  made 
to  soffer.    Soldiers  were  exempted  from  penalties  due  to  crime,  and  reserved 
for  the  work  of  bloodhounds.    Dissenters  were  followed  and  watched  by 
spies — ^and  every  movement,  word  or  look  reported  to  the  Court  of  High 
Commissioners.    Such  men  as  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Howe,  were  treated 
with  vulgar  insolence  and  cruelty,  and  their  works  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.    John  Locke  was  respected  and  feared,  but  not  trusted.^    Some 


^  Barillon  says  in  a  letter  to  Louis, —  Oxford.    It  wu  determined  to  driye  from 

"  That  he  had  communicated  his  orders  to  that  celebrated  college  the  greatest  man  of 

King  James,  and  made  a  farther  offer  of  whom  it  could  eyer  boast;  but  this  was  not 

what    troops    James   should   want    from  easy.     Locke   had,  at   Oxford,  abstained 

Fnmce,  to  oppress  hia  enemies,  and  make  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  politics 

himself  be  obeyed  by  his  subjects."— 27al-  of  the  day.    Spies  had  been  set  about  him. 

rjfwpU,  Vol.  ni.  Appendix,  p.  178.  Doctors  of  diyini^  and  masters  of  arts  had 

'"  John  Locke,**  says  Macaulay,  "hated  not  been  ashamed  to  peform  the  yilest  of 

tTHumy  and  persecution  as  a  phUosopher ;  aU  offices,  that  of  watehing  the  lips  of  a 

bat  his  intellect  and  his  temper  presenred  companion  in  order  to  report  his  words  to 

.  Um  from  the  yiolence  of  a  partisan.     He  his  ruin.'*    *    *    *    "When  it  was  found 

had  liyed  on  confidential  terms  wtth  Shafkes*  that  treachery  could  do  nothing,  arbitrary 

bary,  and  had  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  power  was  used.    After  rainly  trying  to 

of  the  court.**  *    *    *  "  In  one  point,  how-  inyeigle  Locke  into  a  fkult,  the  goyemmeni 

eyer,  he  was  yulnerable.  He  was  a  student  resoWed  to  punish  him  without  one.    Or- 

of  Christ  Church   in  the   Uniyersity   of  ders  came  from  Whitehall  that  he  should  be 
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of  the  nobility,  high  in  position  and  of  great  inflaence^  who  hesitated  to 
serve  the  king — were  dishonored,  by  dismissal,  or  tined  and  imprisoned. 
In  one  thing  James  sacceeded.  In  the  choice  of  his  servile  tools  he  is 
entitled  to  a  record  of  infamy  not  to  be  snrpaiised  by  any  tsrrant  of  any 
age.  He  believed  in  the  theory' of  coercion.  He  was  King.  He  oonld  do 
no  wrong.  That  he  was  infallible  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  himself, 
and  in  this  conviction  he  was  Sustained  by  the  Church  and  Tories.  Thai 
his  infallibility  was  doubted  only  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  coercion. 
This  conceded,  it  was  consistent  to  be  cfuel.  Cruelty  in  all  its  hidecKis 
forms — ^belongs  to  the  scale  of  the  system^  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
humanity  has  not  yet  been  exhausted  as  to  the  last  degree  to  be  marked 
upon  it.  To  show  the  revolting  features  of  such  a  theory,  reduced  to  prao* 
tice,  in  good  faith — some  examples  are  brielly  given  from  the  records  of 
Jeffreys — ^the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  James.^  These  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  or  too  much  studied.  They  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  human 
nature, — in  its  weakness,  wickedness  and  fanaticism.  As  a  mi^strate 
Jefflreys  was  a  monster.  It  is  recorded  that  his  services  and  the  brutal  and 
insolent  manner  of  rendering  tiiem,  were  particularly  acceptable  to  tlie 
king— his  master. 

In  sentencing  a  woman  to  be  whipped  at  the  carf  s  tail, — ^he  exclaimed, 
— ^^  Hangman,  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  ladjt 
Scourge  her  soundl}',  man  I  Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down  1  It  is 
Christmas ;  a  cold  time  for  madam  to  strip  in !  See  that  yon  warm  her  shoul- 
ders thoroughly  I "  When  he  passed  Judgment  on  Ludowick  Mnggleton, 
the  drunken  tailor  who  fhncied  himself  a  prophet, — ^he  roared — ^'^  Impudent 
rc^e !  thou  shalt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punishment !  **  He  was  sen- 
tenced  to  the  pillory  and  almost  killed  with  brickbats.  The  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter  was  accused  of  complaining  of  the  persecudon  whidi  ths 
Dissenters  suffered,  and  presented  himself  at  Westminster  Hall  to  ask  that 
he  might  be  allowed  a  proper  time  for  his  defence.   ^'  Jefi^js  burst  out  into 


ejected,    and   tlio«e  orders  the  deaa  sod  of  character,   the  tetthin^i   ef  histoij? 

canons  made  haste  to  obey."     *     •     ♦  John  Locke  was  a  democrat,  in  fidth,  phi- 

**  Locke  was  trarelling  on  the  Continent  for  losophy,  and  practice.    The  liscti  of  his 

his  health  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been  mtegrity,  and  of  his  great  abiUty^  aa  a  phi- 

deprired  of  his  home  and  of  his  tread  with-  loaopher,  made  him  a  formidable  enemy  to  a 

ont  a  trial  or  even  a  notice."    *    *   •  «(He  Tory  kinf  who  had  been  taught  to  fear  the 

quietly  repaired  to  Utrecht,  where,  while  his  truth,  in  writing  hit  letter  on  Toleration,  he 

partners  in  misfortune  were  planning  their  accomplished  a  thonsalid  tiiaea  mofedamsge 

own  destruction,  he  employed  himself  in  to  the  Tory  cause  than  was  aecompliihed 

writing  his  celebrated  letter  on  Toleration."  by  aU  the  sdmmei  of  the  ezfled  Whigs. 
^HUt.  of  Bnff^nd^  Vol*  i,  p.  d06.    Bat       ^  These  extracts  ate  made  from  Macsa* 

why  should  Maeanlay  omit  in  this  example  lay's  Engbad.— Vol.  i,  pp.  417-6IS. 
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M  storm  of  rage.  ^  Not  a  minate,*  he  cried,  ^  to  save  Mb  life.  I  can  deal 
with  saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.  There  stands  Qates  on  one  side  of  the 
pillory ;  and  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  greatest  rogues  in  the 
kingdom  would  stand  together.'  When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall — 
Baxter  was  accompanied  by  Doctor  William  Bates,  an  eminent  non-con- 
formist divine,  and  by  PoUexfen  and  Wallop — ^two  Whig  barristers  of  great 
note.  The  Mends  of  Baxter  crowded  the  court.  PoUexfen  had  hardly 
cooEmienced  his  address  to  the  jury,  before  he  was  abruptly  interrupted  by 
Jeffireys :  ^  PoUexfen,  I  know  yon  well.  I  will  set  a  mark  on  you.  You 
are  the  patron  of  the  faction.  This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave, 
a  hypomtical  viUam.  He  hates  the  Liturgy.  He  would  have  nothing  but 
longwinded  cant  without  book  ;*  and  then  his  lordship  turned  up  his  eyes, 
clasped  his  hands,  and  began  to  sing  through  his  nose,  in  imitation  of  what 
be  supposed  to  be  Baxter^s  style  of  praying, '  Lord,  we  are  thy  people,  thy 
peculiar  people,  thy  dear  people.'  It  was  quietly  remarked  by  PoUexfen 
to  the  court  that  his  late  majesty  had  thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a 
bishopric.  ^  And  what  aUed  the  old  blockhead  then,'  cried  Jeffreys,  ^  that 
he  did  not  take  it?'  His  fiiry  now  rose  almost  to  madness.  He  called 
Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip  such 
a  viUain  through  the  whole  city. 

^^ Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than  his  leader.  'You 
are  in  all  these  dirty  causes,  Mr.  Wallop,'  8ai<l  the  Judge.  *  Gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assist  such  factious 
knaves.'  The  advo<»tte  made  another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but 
to  no  purpose.  ^  If  you  do  not  know  your  duty,'  said  Jeflbeys,  ^  I  wiU 
teach  it  you.' 

*^  Wallop  sat  down,  and  Baxter  himself  attempted  to  put  in  a  word ;  but 
the  chief  Justice  drowned  aU  expostulation  in  a  torrent  of  ribaldry  and 
invective,  mingled  with  scraps  of  Hudibras.  *  "ilj  lord,'  said  the  old  man, 
*I  have  been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters  for  speaking  respectfully  of 
bishops.'  'Baxter  for  bishops!'  cried  the  Judge;  that's  a  merry  conceit 
indeed.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  bishops — ^rascals  like  yourself,  Kid- 
derminster bishops,  factiooB,  snivedling  Presbyterians  I '  Again  Baxter 
essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jeffiaeys  bdlowed,  ^Bichard,  Bichard,  dost 
thoa  think  we  wiU  let  thee  poison  the  court?  Bichard,  tiion  art  an  old 
knave.  Thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book  as 
IhU  of  sedition  as  an  ^g  is  ftdl  of  meat.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I'U  look 
after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to  know  what 
wiU  befall  their  mighty  Don.  And  there,'  he  continued,  fixing  his  savage 
eye  on  Bates,  *  there  is  a  doctor  of  the  party  at  your  elbow.  But,  by  the 
grace  of  Crod  Almighty,  I  wiU  crush  you  aU.'  One  of  the  counsel  attempt- 
ed to  explain  that  the  language  of  Baxter  had  been  misconstrued,  and  com« 
menced  to  read  the  context  to  show  the  fact.    *  In  a  moment  he  was  rosMd 
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down.    *  You  sha^nHtom  the  court  into  a  conventicle ! '     Some  were  heard 
to  weep.   *  Snivelling  calves !  *  growled  Jefl&^ys.** 

Several  clergymen  of  tlie  Established  Church  were  present  to  testify  in 
favor  of  Baxter's  character,--r-but  they  were  silenced  by  the  Judge.  ^'  Does 
your  lordship  think,"  said  Baxter,  ^^  that  any  Jury  will  convict  a  man  on  such 
a  trial  as  this  ?*'  *'  I  warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,"  said  Jeffreys.  ^^  Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that."  Jeffreys  was  right.  The  sheriffs  were  the 
tools  of  the  government.  After  a  moment's  conference — ^the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  *^  My  lord,"  said  Baxter,  as  he  left  the  court,  ^^  there 
was  once  a  cliief  justice  who  would  have  treated  me  very  differently." 
Allusion  was  made  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  ^^  There  is  not  an  honest  man 
in  England,"  said  Jeffreys,  ^<  but  looks  on  thee  as  a  knave." 

In  the  case  of  Alice  Lisle,  a  witness  hesitated  and  became  silent — ^he  was 
treated  with  so  much  roughness  and  profanity.  ^^  Oh,  how  hard  the  truth 
is,"  said  Jeffreys,  ^'to  come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave."  The  wit- 
ness after  considerable  pause  attempted  to  explain — ^but  was  unintelligible. 
'^  Was  there  ever,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  with  an  oath,  '^  was  there  ever 
such  a  villain  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Dost  thou  believe  that  there  is  a 
God?  Dost  thou  believe  in  hell  fire?  Of  all  the  witnesses  that  I  ever  met 
with,  I  never  saw  thy  fellow."  Still  the  poor  man,  scared  out  of  his 
senses,  remained  mute,  and  again  Jeffreys  burst  forth :  ^'I  hope,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  that  you  take  notice  of  the  horrible  carriage  of  this  fellow. 
How  can  one  help  abhorring  both  these  men  and  their  religion?  A  Turk  is 
a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this.  A  pagan  would  be  ashamed  of  such  vil- 
lainy. Oh,  blessed  Jesus!  What  a  generation  of  vipers  do  we  live 
among  I "  "I  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  my  lord,"  faltered  Dunne.  The 
Judge  again  broke  forth  into  a  volley  of  oaths.  **  Was  there  ever,"  he 
cried,  ^^  such  an  impudent  rascal?  Hold  the  candle  to  him,  that  we  may 
see  his  brazen  face.  You,  gentlemen,  that  are  of  counsel  for  the  crown,  see 
that  an  information  for  perjury  be  preferred  against  this  fellow."  When 
Lady  Alice  was  called  on  for  her  defence  she  said,  ^'  that  though  she  knew 
Hicks  to  be  in  trouble  when  she  took  him  in,  she  did  not  know  or  suspect 
that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,"  and  gave  other  facts  to  proTe 
her  innocence.  ^^  The  chief  justice  began  to  storm.  ^  But  I  will  tell  you. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  lying,  sniveUing,  canting  Presbyterians  but,  one 
way  or  another,  had  a  hand  in  the  rebellion.  Presbytery  has  all  manner  of 
villainy  in  it.  Nothing  but  Presbytery  could  have  made  Dunne  such  a 
rogue.  Show  me  a  Presbyterian,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  lying  knave.'  In 
the  same  stj'le  he  gave  the  case  to  the  jury^  and  took  occasion  to  declaim 
against  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters.  After  much  hesitation  and  reluctance— 
the  jury  were  compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  judge  to  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Jeffreys  on  the  following  morning  sentenced  Alice  Lisle  to  be 
burned  alive  that  very  afternoon.    The  clergy,  and  ladies  of  high  rank 
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interceded  to  save  her,  and  earnest  appeals  were  made  to  the  King, — ^but 
all  pleadings  for  mercy  were  of  no  avail.  ^^  The  utmost  that  could  be  obtain- 
ed was  that  her  sentence  should  be  coounuted  from  burning  to  beheading. 
She  was  put  to  death  on  a  scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Winchester." 

*^  It  has  not  been  generally  thought  that,"  says  Macaulay,  ^^  either  after 
the  rebellion  of  *1715,  or  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  House  of  Han- 
oyer  erred  on  the  side  of  clemency;  yet  all  the  executions  of  1715  and 
1745  added  together  will  appear  to  have  been  few  indeed  when  compared 
with  those  which  disgraced  the  Bloody  Assizes.  The  number  of  the  rebels 
whom  Jeffreys  hanged  on  this  circuit  was  three  hundred  and  twenty. 
Lonsdale  says  seven  hundred,  and  Burnet  six  hundred."  In  Somersetshire, 
"  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  prisoners  were 
in  a  few  days  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  At  every  spot  where  two 
roads  met,  on  every  market-place,  on  the  green  of  every  village  which  had 
Ibmished  Monmouth  with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in  the  wind, 
or  heads  and  quarters  stuck  on  poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  trav- 
eller sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes  the  peasantry  could  not  assemble 
in  the  house  of  God  without  seeing  the  ghastly  face  of  a  neighbor  grinning 
at  them  over  the  porch.  The  chief  justice  was  all  himself.  His  spirits 
rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked, 
and  swore  in  such  a  way  that  many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to 
night ;  but  in  him  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  madness  produced  by 
evil  passions  from  the  madness  produced  by  brandy.  A  prisoner  affirm- 
ed that  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit. 
One  of  them,  he  said,  was  a  papist,  and  the  other  a  prostitute.  '  Thou 
impudent  rebel,'  exclaimed  the  judge, '  to  reflect  on  the  king's  evidence  I 
I  see  thee,  villain,  I  see  thee  already  with  the  halter  round  thy  neck.' 
Another  produced  testimony  that  he  was  a  good  Protestant.  ^Protest- 
ant ! '  said  Jeffreys ;  ^  you  mean  Presbyterian.  I'll  hold  you  a  wager  of 
it.  I  can  smell  a  Presbyterian  forty  miles.'  One  wretched  man  moved 
the  pity  even  of  bitter  Tories.  ^  My  lord,'  they  said,  '  this  poor  creature 
is  on  the  parish.'  '  Do  not  trouble  yourselves,'  said  the  judge,  '  I  will 
ease  the  parish  of  the  burden.'  The  number  of  prisoners  whom  Jeffreys 
transported  was  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.' "  These  wretched  men  were 
given  to  loyal  Tories,  as  slaves  for  ten  years — ^to  be  banished  to  some  West 
Indian  island.  They  were  worth,  it  was  estimated,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  each,  and  there  was  much  angry  competition  for  grants.  *^  While 
the  humbler  retainers  of  the  government  were  pillaging  the  families  of  the 
slaughtered  peasants,  the  chief  justice  was  fast  accumulating  a  fortune  out 
of  the  plunder  of  a  higher  class  of  Whigs.  He  traded  largely  in  pardons. 
He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion  by  the  crew  of  parasites  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  laughing  with  him.  The  office  of  these 
men  was  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  convicts  under  the  strong  terrors  of 
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death,  and  with  parents  trembling  for  the  lives  of  children.    A  portion  cH 
the  spoil  was  abandoned  by  Jefi^ys  to  his  agents."^ 

Much  more  might  be  added  respecting  this  monster  in  hnman  foimy— but 
enough  has  been  giveni  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  induce  the  reader  to  purroe  the 
subject  in  the  volumes  of  Macanlay  and  of  other  historians  of  England. 
Jeffreys  was  promoted  to  high  distinction,  and  though  a 'favorite  minister 
of  the  king — ^he  exerted  but  little  influence  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He 
continued  in  his  gross  habits  of  intemperance^  and  his  end  was  pitifol 
indeed.'    It  was  befitting  his  miserable  life.    This  feature  of  the  reign  of 


i«The   Tory  miniiten,''  saya   Cooke,  to  the  ooqH."    Charles,  beeoming 

*  *  had  no  hand  in  presiing  forward  the  execu-  with  his  InaoleBce  and  cniel^,  aaid  of  him, 

tions ;  the  onljr  manner  in  which  they  inter*  **  That  nuui  hat  no  learning,  no  aenae,  no 

feted  was  to  obtain  wholesale  grants  of  par-  manners,    and  more  impudence  than  ten 

dons,  which  they  were  carefUl  to  sell  at  the  carted  street-walkers."    *     ♦     •     **  s^en 

highest  possible  price." — Eui,  of  Party,  when  he  was  sober,  his  Tiolence  was  snffl- 

Voi*.  I,  p.  406.  deatly  frightAd ;  but,  In  general,  his  reason 

2  Sir  George  JefAreya  was  appointed  chief  was  OTerclouded,  and  his  eril  passions  stim- 

justice  by  Charles  the  Second,  by  advice  of  ulated  Igr  the  f^mes  of  intoxication.    His 

Sunderland.    He  waa  so  well  liked  as  judge  evenings  were  ordinarily  given  to  revelxy." 

that  James  made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  and  *    *    *    "He  was  constantly  surrounded 

one  of  the  commissioners  to  try  the  follow-  on  such  occasions  by  buffoons,  selected  for 

ers  of  Monmouth.    He  was  disgusting  in  the  most  part,  from  among  the  vilest  petti- 

his  servility  to  men  in  power,  and  he  hated  foggers  who  practised  before  him.    These 

the  Whigs,  who  had  deprived  hira  of  his  men  bantered  and  abused  each  other  for 

recordership  in  London.  *'  He  was  a  man  of  his    entertainment.      He   joined   in  their 

quick  and  vigorous  parts,**  says  Macaulay,  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them,  and, 

"  but  constitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and  when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  and  kissed 

to  Uie  angry  passions.    When  just  emerg-  them  in  an  ecstasj  of  drunken  fondness.* 

ing  from  boyhood,  he  had  risen  into  prac-  *    *    *    "  At  a  dinner  which  a  weakby 

tice  at  thc'Old  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advo-  alderman  gave  to  some  of  the  leading  mem- 

cates  have  always  used  a  license  of  tongue  hers  of  the  government,  the  lord  treasurer 

unknown  in  Westminster  Hall.    Here,  dur-  and  the  lord  chancellor  were  so  drunk  that 

ing  many  years,  his  chief  business  was  to'  they  stripped  themselves  almost  stark  naked, 

examine  and  cross-examine  the  most  hard-  and   were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 

ened  miscreants  of  a  great  capital.    Daily  climbing  up  a  sign-post  to  drink  his  miges- 

conflicts  with  prostitutes  and  thieves  called  ty*s   health."    *    *    *    '*  He    often  came 

out  and  exercised  his  powers  so  effectually  to   the  judgment  seat,  having    kept   the 

that  he  became  the  most  consummate  bully  court   waiting  long,    and   yet  having  bat 

ever  known  in  his  profession."     «      *     «  half  slept    off  his    debauch,   his   cheeks 

<*  Impudence    and   ferocity  sat   upon  his  en  Hre,  his  eyes   starii^  like  those  of  a 

brow.    The  glare  of  his  eyeu  had  a  fascina-  maniac." — But,  of  Englamd^  Vol.  i,  p. 

tion  for  the  unhappy  victim  on  whom  they  418.      Vol.  ii,  p.   62.      He  was  a  grest 

were  Hxed ;   yet  his  brow  and  eye  were  coward  as  all  such  men  are.    When  Jamei 

said  to  be  less  terrible  than  the  savage  had  fled,  and  his  servile  followers   were 

lines  of  his  mouth."    He  was  a  renegade  horror-stricken,  and    hiding    their  hesds, 

Boundhead.     When  he  found  no  advance-  JeflVeys  was  discovered  looking  out  of  ths 

ment  in  his  party,  *'  he  made  haste  to  sell  his  window  of  an  ale  house  by  one  whom  he 

forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongue  of  venom  had  abused.    He  was  disguised.    '*  The  eye- 
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James  is  distinctly  givdn  tiiat  the  reader  may  be  eoiabled  to  judge  of  the 
ineyitable  results  of  coercion  when  reduced  to  a  system,  and  carried  out  in 
pr^tice.  James  was  boldly  consistent.  He  treated  all  active  non-con- 
formists alike.  When  one  step  made  another  necessary  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  it.  In  his  hands  coercion  had  a  fair  triaL  He  was  impartial.  He 
hardly  attempted  to  disguise  any  evil  which  was  necessary  to  his  plans. 
He  recognized  no  friends  but  those  who  served  him,  and  all  who  refused  to 
aerre  him  were  enemies.  He  met  them  as  enemies,  and  treated  them  as 
enemies.  He  was  impartial  to  his  advisers.  Advice  that  did  not  harmon- 
use  with  his  own  opinions  was  unheeded,  except  to  be  noted,  whether  it 
came  from  his  holiness  the  Pope,  or  fh>m  the  lord  bishops  of  England. 
The  meanest  of  his  subjects  who  promised  service,  and  desired  opinions — 
wero  his  chosen  counsellors.  Believing  as  he  did  in  coercion,  how  could 
he  consistently  do  otherwise?  Having  power,  as  he  s«q)posed,  he  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  was  not  his  policy,  btit  his  duty.  It 
was  not  his  judgment,  but  his  mission.  It  was  not  his  wisdom,  but  the  will 
of  €rod.  To  his  mind,  man  had  no  wisdom,  God  no  attributes.  With 
such  convictions  of  self  sufficiency,  and  comprehending  no  power  but  that 
of  coercion,  what  was  his  success?  Did  he  build  up  a  party?  Did  he 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  friends,  or  the  admiration  of  ene- 
mies? Did  he  succeed  in  administering  the  government?  Did  he  satisfy 
the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  the  Roundheads,  or  Republicans?  Did  he  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  Papists,  or  the  Protestants,  the  Church,  or  the 
Parliament?  He  sadly  disappointed  them  all.  He  dallied  with  each  and 
gained  all,  but  tlie  Democrats ;  he  coalesced  with  all  and  deceived  all  he 
gained,  and  lost  all  but  a  few  Tories  Who  saw  more  safety  in  pride  than 


brows,  indeed,"  sajs  Macaulaj,  "  had  been  He  wrung  his  hands ;  he  looked  wildly  out, 

shared   away.    The  dress  was  that  of  a  sometimes  at  one  wmdow,  sometimes  at  the 

oommon  sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was  ot^er,  mmI  was  heard  even  above  the  tumult 

black  with  cold  dnst;    butdiere  was  nq  cryingt    'Keef  them  off,  gentlemen!    for 

mistaking  the   sayage   mouth  and  eye  of  Ood*s  sake,  keep  them  off! '  — Ibid,  Vol. 

Jeffreys.      The    alarm    was  given.     In  a  ii,  p.  517.    It  was  his  wish  to  be  placed  in 

moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by  bund-  the  Tower  for  safety,  and  he  died  tliere. 

reds  of  people  shaking  bludgeons  and  bel-  Such   was  the  prime  minister  and  chief 

lowing  curses."    •    «    •    « Two  regiments  justice  of  Sagkuid,  under  James  the  6eo- 

of  militia  were  drawn  out  to  esc«rt  him  to  ond  I    ^*  Speaker  Onslow  informs  us,"  says 

the  Tower,  and  found  the  4utf  a  difidnlt  Lfasgsrd,  *'that  Jeffiwya  on  his  death  bed 

^f^n    «     •     «    « fi«|,^  thousands  (com-  declared  to  Dr.  Scott,  who  aitteoded  him, 

posing  the  mob)  who  were  disappointed  of  tiiat,   'what   he   did   he  did    by    express 

tiieir  rerenge  pursued  flie  coach,  with  howls  orders,  and  that  be  was  not  half  bloody/ 

of  tage,  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  brandish-  enou^  for  the  prince  who  eent  him  thitber."* 

ing  cudgels,  and  holding  up  halters  fdli  In  ^ifst  1  cf  Enff^  Vol.  z,  p.  dL     Thia  te»» 

the  prisoner^  Tiew.     The  wretched  man,  timony  Is  questionable* 
meantime,  was  in  convulsions  of  terror. 
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honor  in  principle.  Tliis  was  an  age  of  religions  dispute.  Society  was 
divided  into  religious  parties,  and  party  struggles  were  rather  of  a  theolog- 
ical nature  than  political.  In  theory — ^religion  was  deemed  paramount  to 
politics,  but  as  Church  and  State  were  connected — ^politics  became  practi- 
cally  of  more  importance  than  religion.  James  gained  the  Church  and 
Parliament  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and  Tories.  The  Tories  claimed  him 
as  a  Protestant  King  bound  to  defend  the  Protestant  cause,  and  the  envoys 
of  Louis  distracted  him  by  the  opposing  counsels  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits.  All  Dissenters,  for  a  time,  were  willing  to  sink  their  differences, 
each  sect  indulging  in  the  hope  that  it  was  bound  in  the  end  to  master  all 
the  others. 

When  James  saw  that  his  most  persistent  advisers  were  chiefly  of  the 
spiritual  class, — ^he  was  doubtless  more  confirmed  than  ever  in  the  belief 
that  as  he  ruled  by  divine  appointment,  he  was  bound  to  regard  the  Church 
as  the  true  basis  of  government.  He  did  not  require  a  statesman  to  aid 
him,  but  an  hierarchy.^  An  hierarchy  established  by  whom?  By  God,  or 
man?  By  the  Pope,  or  the  British  Parliament?  He  did  not  like  the  Par- 
liament as  a  source  of  power, — he  had  seen  its  changes.  As  he  counted 
royalty  nothing  when  divided,  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  protect  the  throne 
against  all  possible  causes  of  division.  He  believed  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  of  Rome — ^if  he  did  not  heed  its  admonitions.  He  saw  safety 
in  its  immutability.  In  his  belief — it  was  impossible  that  the  King  should 
be  otherwise  than  orthodox,  and  he  knew  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  fate 
of  non-conformists,  or  heretics.  He  was  a  Papist  by  adoption  and  by 
choice.  To  be  a  Catholic  was  above  citizenship,  and  to  favor  Protestants 
was  to  doom  them  to  perdition.  As  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  inconsist- 
ency of  men,  to  say  nothing  of  their  wickedness,  who  constantly  in  prac- 
tice violate  their  professions, — he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
gradual  control  as  the  surest  method  of  ultimate  success.  He  had  been 
cheered  and  flattered  by  the  Protestants  who  had  proscribed  the  Catholics, 
and  he  only  followed  their  example,  in  principle,  when  he  claimed  position 
in  England — for  the  Church  of  Rome.    He  could  not  plead  non^-ability. 


1  The  taste  of  James,  and  the  senrile  spirit  eloquence  of  Sprat,  of  Sonth,  and  of  Tillot- 
of  his  followers  may  be  seen  in  a  sketch  of  son.  King  Solomon  was  King  James, 
a  sermon  on  a  public  occasion  delivered  by  Adongah  was  Monmonth.  Joab  was  a  Kye 
Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely.  "He  was  House  conspirator;  Shimei,  a  Whig  libel- 
one  of  those  writers,"  says  Macaulay, "  who  er;  Abiathar,  an  honest  but  misguided  old 
still  affected  the  obsolete  style  of  Arch-  Cavalier.  One  phrase  in  the  Book  of 
bishop  Williams  and  Bishop  Andrews.  The  Chronicles  was  construed  to  mean  that  the 
sermon  was  made  up  of  quaint  conceits,  king  was  above  the  Parliament ;  and  an- 
such  as  seventy  years  earlier  might  have  other  was  cited  to  prove  that  he  alone  ought 
been  admired,  but  such  as  moved  the  scorn  to  command  tlie  militia."— ^is<.  of  Fttg* 
of  a  generation  accustomed  to  the  purer  latU^  Vol.  i,  p.  441. 
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He  understood  no  system  of  "  masterly  inactivity."    He  could  not  be  neu- 
tral, for  above  all  crimes,  the  crime  of  neutrality  in  religion  was  then 
deemed  to  be  the  greatest.    As  he  was  anything  but  a  pious  man  himself, 
his  reverence  for  the  church  was  of  a  superstitious  nature.     This  did  not 
lessen  its  practical  realities,  nor  its  holy  influences.    It  increased  their 
sacredness.    Superstition  impels  action,  it  does  not  invite  it.    It  is  to 
ignorance  what  wisdom  is  to  knowledge, — a  form  of  power.    Wisdom  com* 
prebends  knowledge  and  uses  it ;  superstition  is  mere  sentiment  blindly 
associated  with  ignorance, — with  no  means  either  of  correcting  itself  or  of 
discerning  truth  in  others.    It  acts  but  does  not  reason.    It  feels  but  does 
not  see,    James,  as  king,  was  accountable  to  God,  and  as  man,  to  the 
supreme  FontifT.    His  duty  was  plain,  his  course  was  clear.    He  had  no 
choice.     Unity  was  salvation,  division  death.     He  adopted  a  spiritual 
standard  of  government,  and  he  proceeded  to  act  in  conformity  to  it.^    He 
believed  himself  to  be  as  sincere  as  others,  who  did  not  agree  with  him, 
and  he  saw  more  power  in  his  allies  in  France,  Spain  and  Rome — than  in 
the  Protestant  Church  in  England.    The  first  step  indicated  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  and  the  parties  that  had  been  drawn  together  for  a  common  object, 
to  secure  a  government  which  had  been  lost, — when  they  discovered  his 
tendencies  began  to  recede  Arom  the  crown  and  each  other, — as  from  dan- 
gers more  terrible  than  pestilence  and  death.    They  did  not  come  together 
with  any  feelings  of  mutual  respect  or  confidence.    Their  incongruous  union 
was  one  of  necessity,  not  of  cooperative  faith.    The  faith  of  each  was  the 


1  He  was  not  always  prepared  to  obey  the  James,  "  fear  me  as  well  as  the  law."    *'  I 

Pope.    It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  camiot  fear  yon,"  was  the  answer  of  the 

and   of    leading   cardinals,    that   IVAdda  duke ;   "  as  long  as  I  commit  no  offence,  I 

sboald  execute  his  commission  of  nuncio  to  am  secure  in  your  nugestj's  justice."    Som- 

the  King  of  England  without  the  public  erset  lost  his  place  and  his  regiment  of  the 

assumption    of    that    character.       James  guards. — Lingarffs  England,  Vol.  x,  p. 

thought  otherwise.    At  the  earnest  solicita-  127.     The  Pope's  nuncio  made  a  splendid 

tion  of  the  King,  Innocent  gave  his  con-  public  entry  at  Windsor,  on  Sunday,  July 

sent    The  nuncio,  to  add  to  his  import-  8d,  1687.    His  excellency  had  three  coaches, 

ance,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Ama-  with    six   horses    apiece   in    each  coach, 

sis  by  the  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  in  the  Immediately  after  his  excellency,  in  two  of 

chapel  at  WhitehaU,  and  a  day  was  fixed  his  coaches,  were  ten  priests,  his  coach 

for  his  public  reception  at  court  in  his  going  emp^.     After  them  went  the  lord 

oflidal  character.    The  duty  of  introduo-  chancellor's,  two   of  the   lord  president's 

ing  him  was  assigned  by  James  to  the  duke  (Sunderland),  the  lord  privy  seal's  (Clar^ 

of  Somerset,  the  first  lord  of  the  bedcham-  endon),  and  the  lord  chamberlain's  (Duke 

ber;  but  that  nobleman  objected  to  the  pen-  of  Norfolk)  carriage.    There  were  eighteen 

alty  to  which  he  should  be  exposed;  and  coaches  besides    these,    with    six    horses 

when  the  King  offered  him  a  pardon^  replied  apiece,  in  which  number  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

that  a  pardon  promised  before   the  offence  Durham's  (Crewe)  was  one,  and  the  Bishop 

was  committed,  would  not  be  held  valid  in  of  Chester's  (Cartwright)  another.— Sowers' 

a  court  of  law.     *'I  would  have  you,"  said  Tracts^  Vol.  xx,  p.  267. 
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faith  to  master  all.  No  one  enjoyed  liberty,  and  the  first  step  to  freedom 
was  opportunitj;.  The  Church  of  England  began  to  mingle  its  fears  witk 
its  prayers ;  the  Tories  saw  that  the  State  woald  be  endangered,  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  Papists,  and  on  the  other  by  its  connection  with  the  Church ; 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  soon  realized  the  startling  fact  that 
Dissenters  were  either  to  be  panished  as  schismatics,  or  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  spiritnal  uniformity.  All  parties  became  jealous  of  the  royal  favor. 
Each  ipiagined  that  it  did  not  have  its  due  influence  at  court.  To  this 
jealousy  succeeded  fear — fear  that  none  but  papists  could  hope  for  tolera- 
tion or  safldty.  The  Church  united  against  Rome  as  against  a  conmion 
enemy,  and  th«i  divided  against  the  King,  as  an  impracticable  monarch. 
The  Tories  united  to  defend  the  Church  and  to  sustain  the  King,  and  then 
divided  against  both  as  impracticable  antagonists.  The  dissenters  united 
to  defend  monarchy,  and  hoped  that  political  concessions  would  lead  to 
religious  toleration,  and  give  peace  under  a  monarchy  where  republicanism 
had  failed.  Their  concessions  were  treated  with  indifference  and  contempt, 
and  the  folly  of  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  compound  one*idea  differ- 
ences was  again  practically  illustrated.  The  only  partp  that  was  not 
expected  to  unite  with  these  spiritual  factions — was  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  acted  occasionally,  when  action  was  practicable,  but  it  was  marked  for 
punishment  and  destruction.  It  was  said  to  be  dead,  but  it  had  risen  so 
many  times  fh>m  the  grave  that  its  enemies  could  have  no  peace  so  long  as 
it  had  even  a  nominal  existence.  Its  able  and  distinguished  representatives, 
few  in  number  and  destitute  of  means,  excited  more  terror  and  created  more 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  their  opponents — than  all  the  religious  dissenters  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Parliament,  when  it  was  permitted  to  act,  divided  into 
parties  corresponding  to  constituents  represented,  and  it  fluctuated  in  its 
enactments  always  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  power.  Each  party  had 
its  turn,  and  all  parties  their  failures,  but  no  party  its  freedom.  In  the 
beginning,  the  king  had  the  influence  of  all,  and  in  the  end  of  none.  The 
church,  in  its  unity,  attempted  to  administer  the  government,  but  failed. 
It  succeeded  no  better  in  its  varied  coalitions.  It  attempted  every  variety 
of  experiment,  of  concession  that  could  be  sanctioned  by  a  reasonable  self- 
respect,  but  it  found  no  cooperative  remedy.  In  despair  of  agreement, 
parties  returned  to  their  original  and  rigid  outlines  as  to  their  invulnerable 
citadels,  each  self-satisfied  that  it  was  reserved  by  Grod  for  ftiture  good,  all 
looking  on  anarchy  as  not  their  woi^,  but  the  work  of  Satan.  As  the  sole 
source  of  government  the  Church  had  failed.  So  had  the  Dissenters. 
When  the  king  found  that  he  could  no  longer  control  bodies  of  men — he 
sought  to  regain  power  by  approaching  individuals.  He  saw  them  singly, 
he  had  private  interviews  with  members  of  Parliament,  and  thought  to 
succeed  bgr  his  personal  influence,  by  his  royal  condescension.  Society  had 
been  disorganized,  it  had  lost  its  vitality  by  >aolence  and  congestion,  and  it 
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was  in  its  outward  movement  for  relief.  It  was  in  a  state  of  revolution. 
It  had  a  common  consciousness,  which,  while  no  one  could  understand,  all 
were  made  to  realize.  It  was  a  sensitive  condition  of  general  discontent. 
Power  was  lost.  No  one  could  control.  The  king  lost  his  power,  and  in  his 
attempts  to  regain  it^— discovered  that  royalty  was  hut  a  skeleton  divested 
of  life,  and  that  James  the  Second  was  no  more  than  an  ordinary  man. 
He  was  no  statesman,  and  could  provide  no  remedy.  He  could  destroy, 
but  he  could  not  build.  His  numerous  minions  humbled  and  disgraced  by 
their  deeds  of  blood  and  perfidy — deserted  their  royal  master  to  save 
themselves.  His  endeavors  to  save  the  crown  and  to  unite  the  people  were 
pitiftd  in  the  extreme.  He  was  too  proud  to  be  honest,  too  weak  to  be 
brave.  He  was  too  superstitious  to  be  practical,  too  dull  to  be  shrewd. 
He  was  selfish,  stupid  and  obstinate.  Failure  in  himself  was  a  condition 
of  doubt  and  despondency.  He  was  bewildered.  He  was  ready  to  consent 
to  anything  that  promised  hope,  and  when  he  saw  the  bravest  of  his  advi- 
sers and  his  owA  kindred  in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  his  despair  sunk 
him  into  painful  imbecility.  When  others  did  not  seem  to  care  for  him,  he 
did  not  appear  to  care  for  himself.  As  an  avowed  servant  of  God,  he  was 
a  mystery  to  himself.  As  a  Christian,  he  found  no  help  in  the  Church. 
As  a  man,  he  saw  his  equal  in  the  meanest^  of  his  subjects. 

During  the  reign  of  James — it  was  early  seen  by  discriminating  minds 
that  he  was  unequal  to  the  administration  of  government,  and  that  the 
many  conflicting  sub-divisions  of  society  rendered  ultimate  harmony  imprac- 
ticable. These  truths  were  seen  by  some  of  the  honest  of  all  parties, 
especially  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Democratic  Party,  who  long  had  been 
proscribed  as  disloyal  sulijects,  and  unsafe  advisers  to  the  crown.  The 
utter  failure  of  the  king  to  administer  the  government  on  constitutional 
principles,  was  so  obvious,  and  the  dangers  of  misrule  and  anarchy  so  immi- 
nent,— ^that  a  lai^e  majority  of  the  Free-holders  were  literally  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  takimr  prompt  and  immediate  measures  to 
save  the  govemmeBt  from  violenceind  imlLmty,  and  the  nation  from  ruin. 
The  Whigs  controlled  the  Commons  two  to  one,  and  the  great  importance  of 
the  popular  branch  of  government  was  fhlly  demonstrated.  The  Lords,  though 
about  equally  divided,  united  with  the  Commons  in  the  triumph  of  princi- 
ple. Part}'  and  prejudice,  hereditary  power  and  the  pride  of  aristocracy 
all  combined  to  render  compromise  difllcult,  and  almost  impossible.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  the  indispensable  needs  of  society,  the  necessities  of 
government,  the  safety  of  life,  the  protection  of  property,  and  the  great 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  justice — demanded  the  integrity  of  motive,  the 
skill  of  statesmanship,  the  courage  of  duty,  and  the  bold  energies  of  pat- 
riotism. The  spirit  of  faction  and  imbecility  was  rebuked,  not  by  party 
language,  but  by  the  appalling  presence  of  danger.  Pride  was  humbled  by 
the  dignity  of  principle,  and  ambition  checked  by  the  failures  of  weakness 
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and  ignorance.  DemagogueSf  trembling  with  fear  at  their  own  doings ; 
selfish  specalators  astounded  at  the  frightfhl  results  of  corruption  and  the 
cupidity  of  partisans ;  magistrates,  who  had  sold  innocence  for  gold,  and 
blood  for  place ;  ren^ades,  who  had  bartered  truth  for  falsehood,  and  duty 
for  infamy, — were  suddenly  turned  back  in  their  course  of  varied  iniqui- 
ties— and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  silence  or  concealment.  The  public 
e3'e  was  inwardly  turned  upon  the  convulsions  of  society,  and  every  word, 
look  and  movement  of  men  were  watched  and  scrutinized  with  painful 
apprehension.  Capacity  to  suffer  had  been  exhausted,  patience  had  ceased 
to  be  a  merit,  and  forbearance  a  virtue. 

The  party  of  the  court  and  cabinet,  it  may  be  said,  had  been  active  in 
three  divisions :  1.  The  King  and  Father  Petre  ^  were  united  in  holy  pas- 
sion to  conduct  the  government  in  such  a  way  as  to  extirpate  if  possible, 
the  Protestant  heresy,  and  to  establish  the  divine  right  of  kings.  2.  The 
more  sensible,  and  perhaps  more  selfish  Catholics,  the  Queen,  Sunderland 
and  others,  and  these  were  favored  by  the  Pope,  were  opposed  to  the  pre- 
cipitant counsels  of  Petre,  who  was  really  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
King.  3.  The  real  Tory  part}"^,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and 
inspired  by  the  Protestant  cause,  found  itself  in  a  helpless  condition  in  the 
midst  of  professed  friends, — and  was  subjected  to  severe  trials  and  numer- 
ous divisions. 

Though  professing  a  common  loyalty  to  the  crown,  this  political  trio  of 
conflicting  junto^  motives  and  ends  soon  rendered  Parliament  hostile  to  the 
special  policy  of  the  King.  Partisan  peers  were  added  to  the  lords,  and 
Jeffreys  undertook  to  terrify  them  into  submission  to  the  roj^al  will,  but 
without  success.'  Free  speech  was  checked  in  the  Commons  by  intimida- 
tion, and  patriotism  was  rewarded  by  lodgings  in  the  Tower.'    The  Whigs 


1  Father  Petre  was  an   EngliBhman   of  answer  witnesiet  and  juries,  bat  his  ano- 

noble  family,  uncle  to  the  then  Lord  Petre.  gance,  his  noise,  and  his  menaces,  fell  idly 

He  was  famed  neither  for  his  virtue  nor  his  upon   the    ears  of  the  members  of  that 

learning,  but  neither  of  these  qualifications  assembly.     The  indignant  scorn  with  which 

was     requisite  for  the  serrice  of  James,  these  noblemen   treated   this    attempt  to 

He  was  a  man  of  daring  spirit,  and  zealous  introduce  his  style  of  oratory  into  their 

in  the  cause  of  religion :  a  Jesuit,  and  pos-  house  quickly  reduced  him  to  his  leTeL— 

sessing  the  confidence  of  his  order,  who  Siti.  of  Po/rty,  Yoi^.  i,  p.  415. 

admired  in  him  the  boldness  and  decision  '  When  Parliament  presented  to  the  King 

which  few  of  them  had  the  courage  to  imitate,  an  expostulatory  address  upon  his  violatioiis 

Petre  had  commended  himself  to  the  King  of  law,  and  his  Migesty  replied  by  saying 

during  the  excitement  of  the  Popish  Plot,  "  he  did  not  expect  such  an  address,"  Coke, 

OS  a  valuable  instrument  to  be  employed  in  of  Derby,  animated  by  patriotic  sentiments, 

questionable  emergencies. — Hiti,  of  Party  ^  stood  up  and  said,  "  he  hoped  they  were  sU 

Vol.  I,  p.  42S.  Englishmen,   and  were  not  to  be  frightened 

'  JeffVeys  undertook  to  answer  the  oppo-  out  of  their  duty  by  a  few  high  words;"  he 

tition  lords,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Tower,  "fiff 
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were  deepondent  ftnd  qoiet^  fuid  yet  (hej  did  not  beaitate  to  enooorage  th^ 
Tories  acoordiog  to  tbeir  profiesskmBi,  though  not  according  to  their  pleas- 
are.  The  masaea  of  the  people  were  ignorant  of  their  political  rights, 
though  they  had  sense  enough  to  be  disgusted  at  what  they  saw  and  heard, 
but  not  knowledge  enoq^  to  apply  a  remedy*  The  trial  of  the  bishops  dis- 
piajed  tyranny  in  high'plaees,  and  what  in  patriotic  times  had  been  strength 
to  the  crown  was  made  its  greatest  danger.  The  icing  published  and 
re^bltshed  his  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  reqnired  ^^the  clergy 
throQghout  the  Idngdom  to  read  it  in  their  ciiurches  immediately  after 
^vine  service."  They  almost  unammously  refhaed.  Urged  on  by  Petre, 
he  added  to  it  an  order,  which  was  intended  a«  an  insult  to  the  Church. 
Tbey  ahaU  eat  &etr  own  dung,  waa  the  insolent  eKpr^a8ion  of  the  priest, 
adopting  a  jriirase  to  be  fbond  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  bishops  united 
ia  a  petition  to  the  king  to  recall  his  order  on  account  of  its  unconstitu- 
tknalilf^  but  this  was  disfioyatty.^    Such  an  outrage  =apoa  the' Church 


Ms  indecent  and  uadutiiiil  rellectiiig  on  the  tion  is  founded  apoa  mi<$h  a  dispensii^ 
King  and  thii  House."    The  King  imme-  power,  as  Mth  been  often  declared  illegal 
diatelj  prorogued  the  Parliament,  and  never  in  Parliament,  and  particularly  in  the  years 
raffered   it   i^n  to    assemble. — Smyth's  1662  and  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of  your 
Mod,  Hut.  p.  386.  migesty's  reign ;  and  is  a  matter  of  so  great 
1  ^  meeting  pf  the  bishops  was  held  at  moment   and   donse<iaence   to   the  whole 
Lunbeth  Palace,  and  it  was  resolred  to  nation,  both  in  choroh  and  state,  that  your 
petition  the  King  to  recall  his  order.    The  petitioners  oani^ot,  in  common  prudence, 
most  revered  members  of  the  Tory  party  honor,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  them- 
were  reluctantly  eempeHed  to  ignore  their  selves  parties  to  it,  as  the  distribution  of  it 
creed  of  non-resistance  and  to  acknowl-  all  over  the  nation,  and  the  solemn  publi- 
edge  the  possibility  of  an  illegal  preroga-  cation  of  it  once  and  again,,  even  in  God's 
tive.     The    words    of  the  petition  were,  house,  and  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
"that the  great  averseness  found  in  them-  must  amount  to  in  common  and  reasonable 
selves  to  their  disteibuting  <ind  pnblishing,  construction.*     1^^  Hmguage  gave  great 
in  all  their  cfaurohes,  your  miyesty's  lato  offence  to  James,.«odr after  some  unavailing 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conBcience,  pro-  attempts    to    harmonize   differences,    the 
«eeds  neither  from  any  want  of  duty  nor  bishops  were  committed  to  l^e  Tower  under 
obedience    to    your    nu^yesty ;    our   holy  tlie  charge  of  having  contrived,  written  and 
mother,  the  Church  of  England,  being,  both  published  a  seditious  UbeL    People  of  aU 
in  her  principles  and  her  constant  practice,  parties  and  classes  looked  upon  tiiis  move- 
unquestionably  loyal,   and  having,  to  her  ment  of  the  King  as  a  great  outrage.    The 
great  -honor,  been  more  than  once  publicly  popular  voice  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact,- 
,acknowledged  to  be  so  by  your  gracious  oug-  that,  although  they  were  tried  by  a  packed 
rssty ;  nor  yet  ftum.  any  want  of  tenderness  jnr>i — Ihej   were   acquitted.    The  verdict 
(tp  dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom  we  axe  was  an  occasion   of  universal   rejoicing, 
willing  to  eome  to  such  a  temper  as  shall  be  Reresby  calls  the  tumultuous  shout  which 
'thoiight  fit,  when  the  matter  shall  be  con^  passed  over  the  kingdom  "a  very  rebellion 
-eidered  and  settied  in  Pariiamenl  <and  Con-  In  noise.**    The  huasa  from  the  audience 
vocation:  but  among  other  considerations^  in  court  "was  echoed  fh>m  without,"  says 
from  tlus  especially,  because  that  declara>  Sir  James  Maduntosh,  **  by  a  shout  of  jogr 

27 
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proved  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  people,  and  gave  courage  and  strength  to 
the  Whig  party.  The  clergy  could  aee  no  defence  but  in  the  prerogatives 
of  the  pulpit,  no  remedy  but  in  the  gospel  of  politics,  and  the  people  no 
religion  but  in  democracy. 

The  King  having  gained  possession  of  the  sword  by  placing  Catiiolic 
officers  over  the  army, — now  saw  that  the  repeal  of  *  the  Test  and  Habeas 
Corpus  Acts  was  as  necessary  to  his  theory  of  government,  as  their  enact- 
ment had  been  to  the  fireedom  of  his  subjects.  To  insure  success  he  asked 
the  aid  of  Halifax, — the  great  and  skilful  manager  of  all  parties,  and  the 
consistent  friend  of  none.  It  was  refrised.  For  not  doing  what  even  Hali- 
fax saw  was  impossible — he  was  dismissed  from  the  cabinet,  as  if  he  could 
find  comfort  and  support  by  dishonoring  the  most  pliable  of  his  friends. 
The  policy  of  the  king  was  as  fatal  to  civil  freedom  as  it  was  treacherous 
to  religious  liberty.  He  was  true  to  neither.  He  was  urged  on  and 
defended  by  the  priests,  and  opposed  by  the  Anglican  clergy.^  On  losing 
friends  in  Parliament  he  dismissed  friends  from  place  and  council.  ^^James,** 
s^ys  Cooke,  '^  was  now  fairly  started  upon  the  path  which  could  lead  him  to 
ruin  ;  every  act  he  performed  onl}''  served  more  completely  to  alienate  the 
party  which  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne."  When  he  found  that  the  lords 
and  commons  no  longer  gave  heed  to  his  fanaticism,  nor  complied  with  his 
wishes,  he  prorogued  Parliament  as  dangerous  to  his  kingdom.  The  church 
had  no  power  without  tor^'ism,  and  torjusm  could  not  act  and  be  consistent 
with  itself.  The  advocates  of  passive  obedience  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  resistance,  and  James  found  to  his  amazement 
and  chagrin  that  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  were  united  against  the  court, 
and  that  Papacy  was  without  power.  But  he  was  not  to  be  convinced 
either  of  his  folly  or  weakness.    He  made  a  vain  attempt  to  restrain  the 


which  Bounded  like  a  crack  of  the  ancient  King  James,  because  they  set  the  spirits  oC 

and  masFy  roof  of  Westminster  Hall ;"  *'  but  men,    which    were    moTing    only   slowly 

the  most  terrible  echo  of  that  shout,"  says  before,    in   an   instant   in    a   ferment"— 

Cooke,  *'  which  resounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Memoirs,  Vol.  hi,  p.  118.     More  properiy 

baffled  tyrant,  was  that  wliich  was  caught  speaking, — ^these   were    among   the  many 

up  by  tlie  troops  that  surrounded  him  at  causes  of  many  years. 

Hounslow,  and  filled  the  camp  with  cheers  ^  The  controyersial  writings  and  prirste 

iwhich  no  military  discipline  could  restrain —  efforts  at  Proselytism  made  by  the  priesti, 

this  outward  burst  told  lilm  that  his  sol-  were  met  by  corresponding  efforts  on  the 

diers  sympathized  with  the  citizens."    The  part  of  the  Anglican  clergy.     TiUotaon, 

Boman  nuncio  describes  the  scene  as  an  StUlingfleet,   Jenison,    Patrick,    Sherlock, 

*'  impious    outrage    against    religion,"   in  Williams,  Claget,  Gee,  Aldrich,  Atterbuiy, 

terms  of  unspeakable    horror. — Lingard,  Whitby,  Wake,  Hooper;  names  which  are 

IJisU  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  444.    Balrymple  yet  familiar  to  all  who  reverence  piety,  or 

says,  *'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  petition  admire  learning;  were  earnest  in  the  con- 

and  imprisonment  of  the  Bishops  were  the  test. — HiH,  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  418. 
immediate  xauaes  of  the  dethronement  of 
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pablication  of  works  against  papacy.  He  catechised  his  Jadges  in  regard 
to  the  validity  of  the  king's  dispensing  power,  and  boasted  *'  that  he  could 
find  twelve  judges  of  his  opinion.'^  ^  Losing  by  degrees  the  constitutional 
aids  provided  for  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  government,  the  King  next 
assumed  the  exercise  of  his  ftill  prerogative  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  under  this  pretence  he  established  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal commission,  so  well  known  for  its  illegality  and  tyranny.  Sancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  lord  chief  justice,  were  members  of 
this  court,  and  JefEVeys  was  made  the  president,  without  whose  presence  no 
business  could  be  performed.  The  business  to  be  performed  by  this  con- 
clave could  safely  be  trusted  to  no  management  but  his.'  ^^  God,'*  said 
the  King  to  Barillon,  "has  permitted  that  all  the  laws  made  to  establish 
Protestantism,  now  serve  as  a  foundation  for  my  measures  to  establish  true 
religion,  and  give  me  a  right  to  exercise  more  extensive  power  than  other 
Catholic  princes  possess  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  their  dominions."* 

Thus,  again,  it  is  seen  that  chaos  is  the  fhiit  of  unprincipled  parties, 
whether  they  act  separately  or  together.  It  is  seen,  also,  that  the  Church 
is  helpless  to  meet  an  emei^ency,  or  to  avert  a  danger,  unless  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  ordinary  means  which  are  ordained  by  the  judgment  of  good 
men  to  protect  society  in  its  wants  and  needs.  It  is  seen,  likewise,  how 
defeated  partisans  are  made  to  surrender  to,  and  distracted  partisans  are 
led  wholly  to  rely  upon — ^the  democratic  party.  To  see  how  party  trim- 
mers become  lost  in  their  political  reckoning  when  parties  are  dissolved 
into  nothingness  by  their  treachery  to  principle.  When  the  people  honest- 
ly combine  to  act,  and  boldly  to  speak,  then  the  beneficent  spirit  of  safety, 
like  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  is  seen  by  every  eye  in  every  object  and 
person,  and  found  giving  distinct  outlines  to  every  path. 

In  this  season  of  doubt  and  darkness — ^there  was  but  one  party  that 
stood  united  and  erect  upon  the  solid  basis  of  principle,  and  that  was  the 
party  of  the  people.  It  stood  alone  and  unchanged.  It  had  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  honored  by  all  the  parties  that  had  presumed  to  stig- 
matize its  character,  or  to  misrepresent  its  records.  Its  statesmen  were 
respected,  and  all  were  ready  to  honor  and  trust  them.  The  Church  found 
no  power  in  its  zeal,  and  the  Tory  no  relief  in  its  pride.  They  detested 
the  men  they  needed  the  most,  but  their  unprovided  needs  admitted  not 
even  the  poor  indulgence  of  a  common  indifference.  Some  few,  who  were 
blinded  by  bigotry,  and  stinted  by  the  unmeaning  complacency  of  self-right- 
eousness,— assumed  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  "  higher  law,"  and  chose  to  wait 


1  Hist  of  Party,  Vol,  i,  p.  421.  >  Mackintoflh,  p.  66,  from  Foit's  Mu. 

3  HiBt  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  421. 
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f&t  Special  signs  fW>m  heaven  to  direct  Uftlr  spMdi  wnd  ictiob*  StKk  ten 
itf^  always  to  be  found  ik  all  ag^  and  they  are  gM^rally  p^mHted  to  dife 
in  ignorance  of  their  own  mtsaloUv  It  is  on  nicfrey  to  them  that  tliqr  aie 
Bot  enabled  to  see  that  tbey  have  the  most  infliieiiee  irhen  they  say  the 
least,  and  accomplish  tiuMA  wfeen  they  <do  the  least.  That  tihey  have  a 
place  in  Providenroe>  no  maft  can  reasonably  tleny,  foot  it  is  more  like  the 
vacuum  in  ph^ics — than  the  active  powet  Ham  fills  it.  It  Is  a  «8<^1  nec- 
essity, but  not  t^e  proudest  dist4»ction«.^ 

When  James  consented  to  Ibhe  isarriage  of  his  daughter  Maiy^-^ 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  he  did  not  suppose  that  a  mioiB  permtssory  act 
wouM  ptove  to  be  more  than  his  wisest  jadgment*'  It  was  hot  enorngh  to 
iftd  Qiat  royalty  was  insuflcieiit  for  thB  high  porposea  of  govemm^it,  and 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  aation  were  mainly  caused  hf  departurea  flrosi 
detnocracy.  A  fttrther  step  w«s  seeii  to  b%  necessary^  not  to  subvert;  the 
form  of  the  government,  bat  to  administer  it  tipon  democratic  principles, 
and  to  place  upon  the  throne  a  democrBlnc  king^  In  this  ^sase  Ptotecltanl- 
ism  became  an  ally  to  Democracy,  as  Catholicism  had  hi  other  periods. 
William  could  not  claim  the  crown,  biit  his  wif\d  wms  cotripetent  to  oonfer 
it  upon  hhn.  Her  amiableness  of  temper,  and  iver  nnre^nited  afiiections  for 
her  husband,  whose  maniage  vows  were  uttered  hut  not  redemaod, — led 
her  to  declare  that  he  should  be  tiie  Urst  on  the  throne  as  she  had  acknowl- 
edge him  lh*8t  «t  the  altar.  Not  but  others  had  «  truperior  claim  to  the 
Buccession,  to  his  wife— but  her  title  was  made  ^ood  Iqt  the  recognition  of 
principle,  and  not  by  hercditable  temirew 

William  had  distinguished  himself  as  h  detnocnat,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  him  for  relief.  Btunet  Was  In  Holland  to  do  his  paxt,  and  Dyck- 
relt  and  Zu3ie6teyne  in  England  to  do  theirs.*  It  is  the  opinion  of  Daltym- 
ple  that  many  had  a  part  in  this  revoQotiot^  ^ot  this  is  donbted.    ^^  Amoqg 


1  in  a  lette)*of  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Prini^  church  huth  y<;t  Aowed   to   vt.     Bverj 

bf  Orange,  who  was  erer  ready  to  act  with  attempt  tnmeth  bach  ^a^dH  them.^— iM- 

tiie  slow  or  ftst  of  all  parties,  whenever  he  ry^tpU^  Vol.  m,  p.  1S>^. 

could  see  an  opportanity  to  serre  himseli^  > "Charles the Secoiid,"«^  Fh)f.SiiQFth, 

he  says,  **  nothing,  in  the  present  oox^unc-  "in  a  most  fortunate  moment  of  improTi- 

'ttiTe  can  be  more  dangerous  dian  onskilful  dence,  had  suffered  his  minister  Danbj  t9 

iigltaiton,  warm  men,  who  would  be  ac^e  coiinect  the   FHnce  of  Otange  with  the 

at  «a  wrong  time,  tfnd  want  patience  to  keep  royal  futnily  cf  Engiland.    If  ^mes  had  so 

their  «eia  from  running  awaj  with  4faem.*  dhildfeta,  th6  wife  of  WillUon  tbUi  beCMue 

In  speaking  -of  the  progress  of  such  men,  first  in  succession,    ^ven  if  he  had,  she 

he  says, — "  In  some  particulars,  to  men  at  refnained  so  in  case  the  direct  male  line  wss 

a  distance,  the  engine  seemeth  to  more  fast,  to  be  departed  from.** — Modem  BtMiory,  p. 

but  by  looking  nearer,  one  may  see  it  doth  887. 

not  stir  upon  the  whole  matter,  so  that  *At   the    commencement   of  1687  the 

thefte  4b  a  rapid  tootioii  without  ttdranc-  Prince   xk  OVarige  IkuI  sent  I>j(&veb  to 

ing  a  step,  which  is  the  only  mhracle  that  Bnglnnd  as  ids  sBibassiKlor,  •  maB  well 


the  lettevi  pvadveed  l^j  Pabyvple,*^  aajd  ftof.  8q) jihi  ^  there  «re  moee 
fixwi  th^  T<»3f  lwl9  tbM  ooQld  h^v^  been  looked  for ;  bot  ike  Maoci^tioa 
for  jotning  WHUam,  if  lie  ^me  oye^  1VI1.S9  after  all,  not  a«iit  tiU  the  ^nd  of 
JoBei  1688  ;-i-be  laiid^  in  Novemker ; — and  was,  at  bat  only  signed  in 
cjpher  by  fo«r  lofds,  Devoaaliire,  Daoby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lmnley ;  two 
comiDoners,  Kr,  Sidney  aad  Admiral  RiiaseH ;  and  one  bishop,  the  Abdial 
of  the  Bench,  Compton,  then  Bishop  of  London."  In  their  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  they  say,  that  ^^  there  are  nine  parts  of  twenty  of  the 
peq)le  threnghont  the  ku^om  who  are  desirous  of  a  ehange ;  t  ♦  •  # 
that  nrack  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  nnich  dissati»» 
fled  I  *  ^  *  and  tery  many  of  the  eossmon  soldiers  do  daily  show  such 
an  aversion  to  the  Popish  religion,  that  there  is  the  greatest  probability 
inmginable  of  great  nunibers  of  deserters  which  would  come  lh>m  them 
[the  goyemvent}  should  there  be  sneh  an  occasion ;  and  amongst  the  sea* 
men,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who  would  do  thea 
any  service  in  snch  a  war." ' 

While  the  King  was  struggling  bard  to  satisfy  his  friends,  and  propitiate 
his  enemies,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  acquiring  means  and  collecting  troops 
with  extraordinary  diligence  to  invade  England.  To  justify  his  course  to 
the  world  he  published  a  Declaration  of  considerable  length,  setting  forth 
the  many  grievances  of  the  people,  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  and  his 
motives  fbr  attempting  to  supply  a  remedy.  He  said,  ^^  The  greatness  and 
Bounty  both  of  Unga,  royal  families,  and  of  all  such  as  are  in  authority, 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  and  people,  depend  in  a  most 
especial  manner  upon  the  exact  observation  and  maintenance  of  these  their 


i]ifonne4  M  to  hif  inteotions,  loid  taithfal  moaity  againtt  France.  To  this  man  first 
to  hia  interesti.  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fits-  the  Whig,  then  the  T017  leaders  resorted. 
patriek  to  the  PriiMe,  he  says  of  Dyckvelt,  Tfaej  continued  to  communicate  with  him, 
**  His  gresl  prndencey  snd  the  goal  he  is  and  afterwards  with  his  successor,  Count 
beliered  to  have  for  fo^r  higfaa^—  *o4  the  S^ylestejae,  as  o|ie  national  party.  Dur- 
prineess,  has  got  him  the  uniTerpal  good  ing  the  papae  year,  fmd  the  commencement 
opinion  of  aU  parties  here,  though  difTering  of  the  next,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Bath, 
nerer  so  much  in  their  religions,  which  Bristol,  and  St.  Asaph;  and  among  the 
J99S  highness  will  easily  find  bf  the  ftee*  temporal  peers,  ghrewsburj,  Deyonshire, 
doBi  with  which  they  have  eoasnHiaicatefl  Bath,  Hsiifiuc,  Bedford,  Nottingham,  Lum- 
tl^eir  innermost  thoughts,  hopes  imd  fears  ley,  Hordaont,  Danby,  Rochester,  Church- 
to  ]ilm.''-*Z2aZry«ip20,  Vol.  n,  p.  194.  "  It  ill,  and  even  Sunderland,  men  of  eyery 
waa  the  business  of  this  agent,'*  says  Cooke,  shade  of  politics — are  found  in  actlTe  cor> 
"beeides  the  ostensible  negotiation  with  respondence  with  the  Prince.*' — But,  of 
wliich  be  was  intrusted,  to  mark  the  course  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  458.  See  DcUrymple's 
of  popular  feeling  in  the  country ;  to  hold  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii.  Appendix. 
firequent  communication  with  the  Protestant  ^  This  single  ikct  confirms  all  that  is 
party;  to  encourage  them  in  their  opposi-  claimed  for  Democmpy* 
tifm  tp  V9f9^i  •^  to  nofirisl)  their  iini-  >  Daiiymple,  Yo^  |ii,  p.  )SS, 
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Laws,  Liberties  and  Customs. — ^Upon  these  grounds  it  is  that  we  cannot  any 
longer  forbear  to  declare,  that,  to  onr  great  regret,  we  see  that  those  coon* 
sellors,  who  have  now  the  chief  credit  with  the  king,  have  OTertumed  the 
Religion,  Laws  and  Liberties  of  those  realms,  and  subjected  them,  in  all 
things  relating  to  their  Consciences,  Liberties  and  Properties,  to  arbitrary 
government ;  and  that  not  only  by  secret  and  indirect  ways,  but  in  an 
open  and  undisguised  manner."  ^ 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  Declaration  in  favor  of  popular  rights  was 
to  induce  the  King  to  make  such  concessions  as  would  neutralize  the  prom- 
ises of  William.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  Declaration  from  William, 
in  which  he  warns  the  people  against  ^Hhe  imperfect  redress  which  is 
offered,"  and  reminds  them  of  the  solemn  promises  of  the  past  which  the 
King  had  broken,  and  that  they  could  find  no  relief  from  despotism  ^^but 
in  Parliament."  ^^  Therefore  it  is,"  he  concludes,  "that  we  have  thought  fit 
to  declare,  that  we  will  refer  all  to  a  free  Assembly  of  the  nation,  in  a  law- 
ful Parliament."'  These  Declarations  were  answered  by  James,  who 
charged  William  with  usurpation,  and  called  upon  "  his  loving  subjects  to 
Join  with  him  in  the  suppressing  and  repelling  of  his  enemies  and  rebellious 
subjects."  • 

The  Prince  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  English  Army, 
and  Admiral  Herbert,  and  bj'  his  order,  another  to  the  English  fleet.  These 
letters  were  published  in  London,  the  design  of  which  was  to  inform  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  his  true  intentions.  The  oflScers,  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  conjured  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  abused  by  a  false  notion  of 
honor,  to  serve  their  King  contrary  to  the  manifest  interest  of  their  coun- 
try. These  letters,  according  to  Rapin,  "  had  a  wonderfhl  effect  on  the 
officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  so  that  from  this  time  they  resolved  not  to 
draw  their  swords  in  so  wrongfhl  a  quarrel." 

On  the  5th  of  November — the  army  of  William  landed  at  Torbay — 
and  without  opposition.  The  events  of  this  invasion,  the  positive  charact^ 
of  the  invaders,  and  the  passive  character  of  the  invaded — ^were  remarka- 
ble and  deserve  special  attention.  With  an  army  of  only  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  with  no  alliance  to  promise  more,  to  move  against  a  force  of 
double  the  number,  and  under  circumstances  of  disadvantage, — ^and  w!th 
the  certainty  of  aid  from  France,  should  it  be  asked  or  permitted,  discov- 
ered a  courage  and  a  confidence  most  extraordinary.  The  King  was  evi- 
dentl}*  indisposed  to  credit  the  rumors  respecting  the  invasion,  and  made 
no  appeals  to  his  army  to  oppose  it.  He  became  disheartened  and  desper- 
ate.   He  caused  the  great  seal  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,^  and  ordered 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  v,  p.  2.  •  Ibid,  Vol.  t,  p.  15. 

s  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  t,  p.  2.  ^  Next  to  the  Prince  of  Walei  the  chief 
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Ub  anny  to  be  disbanded.  Sacrifice  was  nothing,  if  all  could  be  sacrificed 
alike.  He  practically  adopted  the  motto  '^  rule  or  ruin/'  though  some  of 
the  Tories  were  faithfVil  to  the  last,  and  ready  to  restore  to  power  a  monarch 
whose  acts  of  tyranny  were  only  exceeded  by  his  acts  of  folly  and  coward- 
ice. He  saw  nothing  but  danger  at  home,  and  he  was  willing  to  increase 
that  danger  if  he  could  but  escape  to  a  foreign  place  of  safety.  It  was 
for  the  interest  of  Louis  to  aid  him  as  he  had  ample  reason  to  believe,  and 
after  repeated  and  humiliating  attempts  he  escaped  to  France, — having 
sent  the  Queen  and  her  infant  son  before  him.  They  were  received  by 
Louis  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  suited  to  their  high  birth  and 
station,  and  evety  provision  was  made  for  their  comfort  and  dignity  that 
loyal  munificence  could  provide. 

Here  was  a  new  state  of  affairs.  The  Tories  ever  ready  to  evade  popu- 
lar duties  and  to  assert  the  technicalities  of  constructive  freedom,  *^  renewed 
their  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  the  indefeasible  tenure  of  the 
crown.  Scripture,  law,  custom,  seemed  equally  to  confirm  their  tenets." 
Their  old  mayims  of  government  were  repeated,  but  with  no  belief  what- 
ever that  they  could  be  reduced  to  practice.  On  the  departure  of  the  King 
from  the  country — a  new  question  arose.  The  democrats,  who  largely  con- 
trolled the  Commons,  submitted  the  following  proposition : — ^'  That  King 
James  the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  Constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  King  and  people,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fun- 
damental laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  Kingdom,  had 
abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  thAone  is  thereby  vacant."  ^ 

This  was  a  mixed  proposition,  and  an  illogical  one.  The  premises  did 
not  strictly  warrant  the  conclusion.  The  democratic  principle  of  contract 
between  the  King  and  people  was  clearly  recognized,  and  the  fact  of  a 
religious  contest  was  asserted  in  partisan  language.  The  King  did  not 
withdraw  in  a  sense  that  abdication  would  imply,  and  that  the  throne  was 


object  of  anxiety  was  the  great  seal.    To  instniment  drawn  up  In  legal  form.    To  hii 

Ihat  symbol  of  kingly  authority  jurists  have  general,  Ferersham,  he  wrote  a  letter  wliich 

always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  mys-  could  be  understood  only  as  a  command  to 

terious  importance.    It  was  kept  within  a  disband  the  army.    On  his  way  to  France, 

few  yards  of  bis  own  closet.    Before  his  he  was  conveyed  to  MUbank,  where  he 

flight  James  was  resolved  to  do  all  he  could  crossed  the  Thames  in  a  smaU  wherry.    As 

to  inflict   the   evils  of  anarchy  upon  the  he  passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  great  seal 

people.    He  found  comfort  in  revenge.    He  into  the  midst  of  the  stream,  whence,  after 

ordered  the  great  seal  and  the  writs  for  the  many  months,  it  was  accidentally  caught  by 

new  Parliament  to  be  brought  to  his  apart-  a  fishing  net  and  dragged  up.**— See  Macaw 

ment    The  writs  which  could  be  found  he  lay^  Vol.  ii,  pp.  486,  508. 

threw   into   the   fire.     Those  which  had  ^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  t,  p.  60. 
iheadj  been  sent  out  ho  annulled  by  an 
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Tacant  in  oonMqndnce  of  such  an  aoi  wai  not  Wartanied:    II  wai(  not  kgal 
abdication.    That  the  defloocrals  should  attempt  to  declare  it  l^al  is  not 
surprising.    They  asserted  the  great  principles  of  democracy  and  bj  the 
logic  of  events — ^thej  desired  to  establish  a  precedent  that  should  relieve 
the  government  from  an  unfaithlUl  servant  in  view  of  his  acts,  and  without 
regard  to  his  language.    This  was  right,  in  principle,  though  perhaps  it 
was  too  much  to  ask  c^  the  Churdi  and  Tory  Parties,  who  were  evident!/ 
resolved  upon  a  regeocjy  or  upon  any  eourse  rather  than  acknowledge  ik 
basis  of  government  practically  inconsistent  with  theii^  views  of  passive 
obedience.    The  proposition,  however,  was  passed  by  the  CkimmonSf  mad 
without  a  division.    When  sent  to  the  Lords,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Toriea, 
but  with  no  distinct  purpose  to  offer  a  substitute,  except  the  impracticable 
proposition  of  a  regency,  which  Would  have  involved  new  difficulties  with- 
out providing  a  remedy.     Some  were  said  to  be  indisposed,  some  were 
absent,  but  the  vote  was  a  democratic  victory  ftfty-one  to  forty-nine.^    At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Lords — ^the  first  and  most  important  paragraph  of 
the  proposition  was  debated,  singly,  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  seven, 
fifty-three  to  forty-six,  a  gain  of  four.    After  much  discussion,  and  s 
labored  conference,  the  paragraph,  '^  that  the  throne  was  vacant "  was  lost, 
forty-four  to  fifty-five,  and  the  word  ^* deserted**  was  substituted  for  ^' abdi- 
cated." '    The  debates  which  took  place  on  the  minor  premises  and  concln-* 
sion  of  this  proposition  discovered  much  logical  acuteness  and  learning, 
and  as  some  authors  have  impatiently  expressed  it-'^-on  ^^  frivolous  topics." 
It  cannot  be  justly  said  that  the  topics  were  ftivolous,  when  it  is  the  proper 
business  of  statesmen  to  employ  appropriate  and  exact  language  in  all 
legislative  proceedings.*    In  this  case,  the  Democrats  could  well  afford  to 
concede  to  the  Tories  all  that  they  asked,  as  to  verbal  distinctions,  so  long 
as  they  recognized  a  principle  that  was  superior  to  language.    They  con- 
sented to  the  overthrow  of  their  own  party  that  the  nation  might  be  res- 
tored to  life  by  democracy.    This  was  the  revolution  of  1688.    Thus,  again, 
royalty  failed  to  save  either  itself,  or  the  nation,  and  toryism  became  pow- 
erless when  the  people  acted  for  themselves/ 


1  Lord   Cburohill,  afterwards  the   gret^  conducted  thema elrei  tfarongli  aU  thass 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  a  few  othen,  transactions  with  a  temper  wiiich  no  political 

chose  to  be  indisposed ;  Sancroft,  the  arch-  party  cTer  before  showed."— ifo4«n»  Ifitt^f 

bishop,  in  like  nuuiner,  to  be  absent.    Of  p.  S47. 

the  fourteen  bishops   that   attended,  two       ^  In  a  debate  on  tile  state  af  the  nation, 

only,  Bristol  and  London,  voted  with  the  ite  the  House  of  Commons,  January  SSth, 

Whigs.— /Vo/.  Sfntfth,  1689— CoL  Birch  used  the  following  lan- 

3  See  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  t.  guage : — **  When  I  consider  the  eztraordi* 

*'<0n  the  whole,"  says  Prof.  Smyth,  **it  naiy  hand  of  God  that  brought  us  hither,aiid 

must  be  confessed  that  the  Whig  leaders  the  fk^edom  we  are  here  met  in,  it 
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This  union  of  the  best  and  worst  men  of  all  parties  in  favor  of  demoo* 
racj  was  not  a  political  amalgamation,  nor  was  it  a  coalition,  nor  a  com» 
promise  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  terms.  Sneh  combinations  are  gei^ 
erally  supposed  to  indicate  conceding  adjostments  ol  separate  interests,  ae 
separate  lines  of  policy  united  on  conditions,  or  concerted  action  of  per- 
sons upon  special  promises  of  advantage.  In  other  words,  the  meaning  of 
such  termS)  is,  that  conflicting  parts  may  be  brought  together,  each  preserv* 
ing  its  own  distinctive  features,  in  a  common  whole  for  a  temporary  end, 
but  with  no  promise,  or  even  hopes  of  permanent  harmony.  The  appliea- 
tion  of  opposite  principles  in  the  same  thing  may  be  suspended  by  agrees 
ment  for  a  special,  or  a  common  end, — but  such  principles  cannot  be 
practically  combined  in  unity,  any  more  than  harmony  can  be  deduced 
from  discord,  or  order  from  chaos.  Right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  are 
unalterable  conditions  of  incompatibility.  Progressive  causes  possess  no 
elements  of  reversion, — although  incitements  to  investigation  are  often 
found  in  obstacles  to  progress!  Such  men  as  Somera,^  Devonshire,  Bed- 
ford, Shrewsbury  and  their  honest  followers,  had  nothing  to  alter.  They 
had  been  right,  and  were  so  still,  and  they  were  ready  for  instant  action. 
Such  men  as  James,  Jeffireys,  Sunderland,  Nottingham,  Halifax,  and  their 
followers,  who  had  been  Tories,  and  were  so  still,  had  no  choice  but  to 
confess  their  errors  and  crimes,'  and  surrender  unconditionally,  not  to  dem- 
ocrats, but  to  the  protecting  power  of  democratic  principles.  These,  alone, 
it  was  conceded  by  all,  were  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  not  as  a  revolu- 
tionary remedy,  but  as  an  eternal  basis  upon  which  all  good  governments 
must  stand. 

James  was  willing  openly  to  pnmiise  everything,  though  secretly  resolved 


me ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  this  with  a  high  reputation  for  capacity,  integri- 

work  of  Qod  in  such  sb  eartraordinary  man*  ty,  and  diligence,  and  was  in  all  reapecta 

ner;  and,  conoeming  King  James's  depos*  the  greatest  man  I  had  ever  known  in  that 

ing  bimaelf,  it  is  the  hand  of  Qod.    These  post.**    He  is  recorded  in  Walpole's  Royal 

forty  years  we  have  been  scrambling  for  and  Koble  Authors,  as  "one  of  those  divine 

cmr  Religion,  and  we  have  saved  but  little  men,  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  re- 

of  it.     We  have  been  striving  against  Anti-  mained  nnprofaned,   while  aU  the  rest  is 

Christ,  Popery  and  Tyranny." — Pari.  Deb.f  tymukj,  cormptioB  and  folly."    He  was 

Voi«.  V,  p.  51.  always  a  Whig. — See  Fori.  Deb,,  Vol.  v, 

1  Afterwards  the  great  Lord  Somers.    He  p.  42. 
waa  bom  at  Worcester  in  1662.    He  was        3  In  speaUi^oftheDecUtfation  of  Right, 

educated  at  a  private  school  in  Stafford-  prepared  by  a  committee  of  which  Lord 

abire,  and  then  entered  mt  Trinity  College,  Somers  was  chairman,  Macaulay  says,— 

Oxford,  firom  which  he  removed  to  the  Mid-  **  The  Declaration  began  by  recapitulating 

die  Temple.    He  was  highly  distinguished  the  crimes  and  errors  which  had  made  a 

aa  an  able  and  eloqnent  pleader.    He  is  revolntioB  necessary." — But.  of  England^ 

spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiratioa  by  Bvmet.  You  n,  p.  606.    Bee  F^wl,  2>«i.,  You  v. 
He  aaye»  '*  He  held  the  feals  seven  yearsi 
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to  do  nothing.^  He  was  ready  to  substitute  general  pardon  for  contempla- 
ted acts  of  revenge ;  to  give  up  the  CJourt  of  High  Commission,  and  to 
summon  a  free  Parliament ;  to  reinstate  proscribed  officials,  and  to  restore 
the  chartered  rights  of  cities ;  to  redress  all  grievances,  even  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  to  meet  the  democratic  demands  of  the  people.  His  partisan 
ministers  saw  and  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  such  a  surrender, — and 
yet  they  sjrmpathized  with  their  royal  master  in  the  concealed  hopes  of 
treachery,  and  acquired  confidence  in  the  delusive  promises  of  duplicity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  an  instinctive  sagacity  to 
reject  without  violence,  all  propositions  of  compromise,  seeing  that  the 
party  .which  had  been  so  false  to  the  British  Ck>nstitution  had  no  power  to  help 
the  nation  but  by  entire  submission  to  opposite  counsels.  He  abandoned 
the  party  to  itself  in  its  weakness,  that  its  record  and  end  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  disgrace  together.  He  was  not,  as  Macaulay  supposes,  ^^  the 
soul  of  a  mighty  coalition,"  but  the  soul  of  a  party  whose  power  was  that 
of  principle,  and  whose  action  was  the  great 'cause  of  Justice.  Cook  thinks, 
that  ^^  the  originators  of  this  revolution  were,  perhaps,  the  two  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  national  parties  which  could  have  been  chosen.''  The 
two  referred  to  were,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  was  a  Whig,  and  Lord 
Danby,  who  was  a  Tory.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  he  quotes  some 
lines  fVom  Dr.  Akenside's  Ode,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  following  note  of  explanation: — ^'At  Whittington,  a  village  on  the 
edge  of  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire,  the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Danby,  with 
the  Lord  Delameer,  privately  concerted  the  plan  of  the  revolution.  The 
house  in  which  they  met  is  at  present  a  farm-house,  and  the  country  people 
distinguish  the  room  where  they  sat  by  the  name  of  the  plottlng-parlor." 
This  was  only  an  incident.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  may  he 
found  in  the  declaration  which  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  delivered  to  the 
mayor  of  Derby,  and  in  another  which  was  subscribed  by  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  Nottingham,  evincing  much  courage  and  seU 
ting  forth  the  great  truths  of  democracy.^  A  more  extended  and  system- 
atic analysis,  however,  is  given  by  Guizot : — "  The  History  of  the  Eevolu- 


iParl.  Deb.,  Vol.  v,  p.  21.    Hist  of  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  the  recoTciy 

Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  402.    ptusim,  of  their  almost  ruined  Uws,  libertieB  and 

3  The  Devonshire  paper   briefly  recites  religion.    And  herein  they  hoped  all  good 

the  political  calamities  of  the  period,  and  Protestant  subjects  would,  with  their  lire* ' 

declares    the    right   of    resistance.      The  and  fortunes,  be  assistant  to  them,  and  not 

ybitingham    paper   more   boldly  asserts,  be  bug-beared  with  the  opprobrious  terms  of 

'*That  not  being  wiUing  to  deliver  their  rebels,  by  which  the  court  would   fright 

posterity  over  to  such  a  condition  of  Popery  them   to    become  perfect  slayes  to  their 

and  Slavery,  as  their  oppressions  inevitably  tyrannical  insolences  and  usurpations.   For 

threatened,  they  would,  to  the  utmost  of  they  assured  themselves,  that  no  ratioDsl 

their  power,  oppose  the  same,  by  joining  and  unbiassed  person  would  judge  it  Rebel- 
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tlon  of  England,''  he  sajs,  ^'  comprises  three  grand  periods.  In  the  first, 
under  Charles  I.  (1625-1649),  the  ReTolation  was  preparing,  was  put 
forth,  and  took  its  stand.  In  the  second,  under  the  Long  Parliament  and 
Cromwell  (1649 — 1660),  it  essayed  to  found  its  own  form  of  government, 
which  it  called  a  Republic,  and  fell  in  the  attempt.  The  third  period  is 
that  of  monarchical  re-action,  successfhl  for  a  while,  under  Charles  II.,  who, 
in  his  cautious  selfishness,  aimed  at  nothing  be3'ond  his  own  personal  enjoy- 
ment, but  ruined  by  the  blind  passion  of  James  II.,  who  aimed  at  absolute 
power.  In  1688,  England  achieved  the  point  she  aimed  at  in  1640,  and 
quitted  the  career  of  revolution  for  that  of  liberty."  ^  This  outline  is  a 
Tory's  concession  to  democracy. 

To  understand  this  revolution  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  character  of 
William.  He  was  a  remarkable  man.  In  religion — he  was  a  Calvinist, 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  His  favorite  tenet  was  predestination,  and 
the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  doctrine— may  serve  to 
account  for  his  early  and  fixed  determination  to  advance  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  to  wear  the  British  crown.  In  his  belief  it  was  to  be  so,  and 
whether  to  wait,  or  to  act — his  purpose  was  unalterable,  his  courage  and 
wisdom  adequate  for  all  emergencies.  He  boldly  claimed  the  right  to 
express  his  own  opinions,  and  he  promptly  conceded  the  same  right  to 
others.  In  youth  he-  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  public  afllairs,  and 
discussed  them  with  an  ability  not  surpassed  by  the  fathers  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

*'  At  twenty-one,"  says  Macaulay,  ^4n  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  At  twenty-three  he  was 
renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  politician.  He  had  put 
domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  he  was  the  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition ; 
and  he  had  contended  with  honor  in  the  field  against  some  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age." 

From  early  childhood  to  manhood — he  suffered  fh)m  physical  weakness 
and  disease,  and  yet  his  powerful  will  annihilated  pain  as  an  obstacle,  and 


lion  to  defend  their  Laws  and   Religion,  doubted  not  of  all  honett  men's  assistance, 

which  all  English  princes  have  sworn  at  and  hnmblj  hope  for,  and  Implored  the 

their  coronation ;   which  oath,  how  well  it  great   God's    protection,    that  turned  the 

hath  been  observed  of  late,  they  desired  a  hearts  of  people  as  pleased  him  best;  it 

free  Parliament  might  have  the  considera-  baring  been  obsenred,   that  people  could 

tion  of.     Thej  indeed  own  it  rebellion  to  never  be  of  one  mind  without  his  inspira- 

resist  a  king  goTemed  by  law ;  but  he  was  tion,  which  had  in  aU  ages  confirmed  that 

always  accounted  a  tyrant  that  made  his  obserration,   '  Vo9  popidi  est  vox  Dei.*  — 

will  his  law;  and  to  resist  such  an  one  they  Pari.  Deh.,  Vol.  y,  p.  17. 

justly  esteemed  no  rebellion,  but  a  neces-  i  Hist  of  Eng.  Berolution,  Preface  is 

sary  defence :  and  on  this  consideration  they  Edition  of  1841. 
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wefJmcM  as  a  difflonltf .  He  hod  a  passionate  and  sensitive  nature,  but  lifai 
sel^posaession  always  secured  lum  an  andisturbed  serenity.  He  was  capar 
ble  of  deep  love  and  deep  sorrow.  Thongh  of  a  psAsionate  dispositiony^^-^ 
he  was  nev^  lost  to  Justice  or  magnanimity.  His  remarkable  foresight  and 
conscious  strength  to  accomplli^  his  patriotic  mission— cannot  be  too  mnch 
admired  or  over-estimated.  He  waa  aurrounded  by  difficidties  and  dan- 
gers— which  could  neither  be  seen  not  ifteasnred.  That  the  antbor  may 
not  be  accused  of  extravagant  language  to  create  an  ideal  hero  to  serve 
a  tbeo^, — he  is  indooed  to  quote  a  writer  of  distinguished  ability,  whoaa 
lectures  in  England  have  gained  him  a  high  reputation  in  America,^  He 
says, — ^^  But  here  we  ought  certainly  to  ask,  how,  after  all,  was  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  attempt  any  regular  enterprise  against  the  crown  of  England? 
Observe  his  difficulties^  and  you  will  then  understand  his  merit.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  only  a  small  republic;  that  repubUe  had  been 
reduced,  bnt  a  few  years  before,  to  the  very  last  extremities  by  the 
Mws  of  IiOQis.  How  was  William  to  prepare  an  expedition,  and  not  be 
observed  by  the  French  and  Bng^h  monarchs?  How  to  prosecute  it,  and 
not  be  destroyed  by  their  power?  If  he  attacked  England  with  a  small 
force,  how  was  be  to  resist  James?  If  with  a  large  one,  how  was  Holland, 
in  his  absence,  to  resist  Louis?  In  either  case  how  was  he  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  English  and  French  fleets,  which  might  prevent  his  land- 
ing in  the  first  place,  or  at  least  render  his  return  impossible  in  the  second? 
How  could  he  expect  that  the  English  who  had  so  long  contended  for  tiie 
empire  of  the  seas  with  their  great  rivals,  the  Dutch,  would  forego  the 
triumph  of  a  naval  victory,  if  it  was  once  put  within  their  reach?  How  was 
William  to  trust  to  the  representations  of  the  English  patriots,  who  might 
be  8tti^>ected  of  judging  of  their  countrymen  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  wishes  and  reaeiitments?  How  was  be  to  expect,  even  if  be  landed, 
that  the  gentry  and  nobility  would  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  by 
appearing  in  arms,  when  only  seven  of  them  had  as  yet  ventured,  by  any  dis- 
tinct act,to  incur  the  guilt  of  treason?  What  spirit  of  freedom,  much  more 
of  resistance,  had  the  nation  shown,  now  for  seven  years,  since  the  political 
victory  of  Charles  the  Second  over  the  Exclusionists  ?  Monmouth,  the  idol 
of  the  English  populace,  had  Just  been  destroyed  by  James  without  diffi- 
culty ;  80  had  Argyle.  What  was  to  be  expected  from  a  country  that  was 
loud,  indeed,  in  tbeir  abuse  of  Popery,  but  whose  pulpits,  and  public  meet- 
ings, and  courts  of  justice,  resounded  with  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience,  and  whose  very  Parliaments  seemed  to  admit  the  same  fatal 
principles.** 
^^  Put  the  case  that  William  should  even  succeed  so  Amt  ss  to  oblige  Jamss 


iProfl  Smyth. 
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to  call  a  PftriiaineBt,  gire  up  his  ilicj^l  preteneiond,  A»d  promise  ooofbrm- 
il^  l»  the  laWB  in  fiitiure.  To  wbat  end  or  {mriK>9e,  as  far  as  William  kiai- 
sdf  wai  conoemed?  What  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  him^  but  the  mere 
liberty  of  returniiiig?  While  James  was  to  foe  left,  in  silence  and  at  his 
knul^,  to  wait  for  more  fiivorafole  times,  waAeh  Us  opportunities,  Teoover 
his  authoritgT)  and  perseoutis  and  destroy*)  one  by  one,  all  who  had  contribu- 
ted to  resist  or  modify  his  prerogative."  ^ 

It  will  certaiaiy  not  be  out  of  plw^  to  iosert  hsM  a  passage  from 
Kic^e  :-^*^  It  is  indeed^"  says  he,  ^difiicult  to  ooiice&T«  the  full  amouiA  of 
the  impetus  giif«i  to  English  civflization  by  the  «xpalsioa  of  the  House  of 
StuarU  JLxboBg  the  mocrt  immediate  results,  may  be  m^itioned  the  limits 
tkA  were  set  to  the  royal  prerogative  ^^  the  important  (steps  that  were 
taken  towards  religious  toleraition^'  the  remaricable  «nd  permanent 
improvement  In  the  administration  of  Jostioe  ;^  the  ^nal  abolition  of  a  oen- 
sosship  over  the  press ; '  and,  what  has  not  excited  sidficient  attention,  the 
rapid  growth  of  those  great  monetaiy  iaterests  by  which,  as  we  shall  hero- 
after  Bee,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitions  classes  have  in  tio  small  degree 
been  ooonteitMilanced.*  These  are  the  main  cJha)*-acteristioe  of  the  reign  of 
Wittiam  ilL ;  a  reign  often  aspersed,  and  little  understood,^  but  of  whicb 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  taking  its  difficulties  iiAo  «due  <5on8ideration,  it 
!s  the  most  successful  and  13ie  most  candid  recounted  in  Hie  history  of  amiy 

The  detemfination  of  Parliament  to  retum  the  gov^emment  to  its  oonsti- 
tutional  standard,  and  t^  wiUiaatgnese  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  respond 
to  its  call,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  their  wanl»,  and  to  provide  the 
means  to  meet  them,-^are  great  »nd  instnictive  fadte. 

When  he  arrived  at  St.  James,  the  fmbHic  mimd  was  in  a  state  of  1^ 
greatest  excitement.  Though  the  troops  had  been  stationed  wit^  i>«alicu- 
lar  reference  to  special  duties,  and  «dl  wero  i^enffident  of  speedy  refief,  it 
was  natural  that  fbar  should  be  blended  with  hope,  and  that  apprehensions 
of  dflHigei'  ghonld  abate  the  apparent  means  of  safety.  He  was  received 
W3lh  ttemontftratioDS  of  joy  and  respect,  and  the  leading  men  of  all  parties 


1  Modem  BSMorj, ^.  B89.  Vol.  Tt,  pp.  12fl,  122;    Pari.  Deb.,  Vol. 

>  See  Somers'  Tracts,  V-w^  Z,  pp.  263,  xth,  p.  994 ;  HuiiC^e  fiist  of  Newspapen, 

264.  -Mahon'-e  HiA.  of  England,  Vol.  i,  p.  9u  Vol.  i,  |ip.  161,  162 ;  Someis'  Traeti,  Vol. 

<  The  Toleratioa  Act,  passed  1689,  was  xm,  p.  165;  also,  Maeashty's  England, 

called   l)y   the    dissenters    their    Magna  *  See  Hist  of  Bart^,  Vol.  xi,  pp.  5,  148 ; 

CfaSTta.  Sinclair's  ^Hist.  of  Beyenne,  Vol.  xu,  pp. 

■*  6ee  CaoipMI^  OhaaeeBdw,  Vol.  i,  pp.  6,  9. 


■ieS,  Sfi5,  «id  hn  Chief  Jasticsy  Vol.  u,  pp.       7  4Sce  -Allison's  ^Biit  of  Europe,  Vol.  vn, 

95,  116,  lis,  186,  142,  148.  p.  5. 

B  Tliis  was  effected  before  the  end  of  the       ^  Hist  of  ClTilixation  in  England,  Vol.  i, 

17th  centuiy.    See  Campbeirs  Cliancf^llors,  p.  289. 
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were  there,  each  to  see  which  could  honor  him  the  most.  ^*  The  lawyers 
paid  their  homage,?  saj's  Macaulay,  "  headed  by  Maynard,  who,  at  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  as  alert  and  clear  headed  as  when  he  stood  tip  in  West- 
minster Hall  to  accuse  Strafford.  ^^  Mr.  Seargent,**  said  the  Prince,  "  yea 
must  have  survived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing.''  ^'  Yes,  sir,"  said 
the  old  man,  ''and  but  for  your  highness,  I  should  have  survived  the 
laws  too."  ^ 

"  But,"  continues  Macaulay, ''  though  the  addresses  were  numerous  and 
full  of  eulogy,  though  the  acclamations  were  loud,  though  the  illumina- 
tions were  splendid,  though  St.  James'  Palace  was  too  small  for  the  crowd 
of  courtiers,  though  the  theatres  were  every  night,  firom  the  pit  to  the  ceil- 
ing, one  blaze  of  orange  ribbons,  William  felt  that  the  difBculties  of  Iris 
enterprise  were  but  beginning.  He  had  pulled  a  government  down.  The 
far  harder  task  of  re-construction  was  now  to  be  performed."  ' 

This  view  of  Macaulay,  it  is  liumbly  conceived,  is  not  a  correct  one. 
William  had  not ''  pulled  a  government  down."  This  had  been  done  by 
James,  and  it  was  the  mission  of  William  to  restore  it.  It  was  restoration 
not  re-construction.  It  is  true,  it  was  restoration  with  additional  safe- 
guards, but  all  that  was  democratic  was  retained,  with  the  super-addition  of 
results  of  progress  and  experience.  A  government  has  no  identity  except 
in  a  definite  constitution,  and  that  identity  is  lost  the  moment  the  consti- 
tution is  violated.  England  was  not  conquered^but  its  lost  rule  restored. 
A  country  may  lose  its  liberties  by  a  revolution  ending  in  despotism.  Or 
a  despotism  may  be  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  freedom.  These  are  fUndar 
mental  changes,  and  restoration,  or  re-construction  is  the  process.  A  re- 
bellion, however,  against  a  constitutional  government,  ceases  when  it  is 
mastered, — and  the  government  remains  intact,  untouched,  unchanged.  A 
conqueror  of  forces  arrayed  against  a  constitutional  government  cannot  des- 
troy rights  existing  before  a  rebellion,  nor  can  he  assume  new  rights  after  a 
rebellion  by  virtue  of  his  success.  A  military  power  that  claims  absolute 
control  as  an  element  of  conquest  is  the  tyranny  of  war,  not  the  war  of 
peace.  .  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  barbarous  ages,  when  the  protectiTe 
pnnciples  of  democracy  were  but  little  understood.  It  was  the  power  of 
might,  not  of  rightl  That  it  was  understood  b}'  William  is  made  clear 
both  by  his  language  and  his  acts.  In  this — Macaulay  fails  to  do  him  Jos- 
tice,  and  to  be  consistent  with  himself.    He  says, — 

''  The  feeling  with  which  William  regarded  France  explains  the  whole 
of  his  policy  toward  England.  His  public  spirit  was  a  European  public 
spirit.  The  chief  object  of  his  care  was  not  our  island,  not  even  his  native 
Holland,  but  the  great  community  of  nations  threatened  with  subjugation 
by  one  too  powerfiil  member.    Those  who  commit  the  error  of  considering 

1  Hist  of  England,  Vol.  ii,  p.  540.  >  Ibid. 
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him  as  an  English  ttelesmaii  most  necessarily  see  his  whole  life  in  a 
false  light,  and  will  be  nnable  to  discover  any  principle,  good  or  bad, 
Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  his  most  important  acts  can  be  referred/' 

It  mast  be  admitted,  that  if  the  lesser  does  not  include  the  greater,  it  is 
certain  the  greater  includes  the  lesser.  His  "  European  public  spirit "  was 
as  good  for  England  as  for  Europe,  and  if  he  had  not  Joined  the  Whigs  of 
England  in  their  views  and  policy  he  could  not  have  accomplished  his  more 
extended  mission.  He  chose  the  good  and  avoided  the  bad,  he  preferred 
the  Whig,  and  rejected  the  Tory, — and  hence,  it  may  be  said — his  states- 
manship was  as  complete  for  England  as  it  was  for  Europe.  A  democratic 
statesman  is  a  statesman  for  all  countries  alike.  A  man  who  is  ambitious 
to  control  without  reference  to  patriotic  motives,  or  principles  of  right, 
cannot  be  called  a  statesman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  All  the 
motives  ascribed  by  Macaulay  to  William  in  his  intercourse  with  Charles 
the  Second,  James  the  Second,  with  Louis  and  Monmouth, — are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  highest  patriotism.  The  highest  patriotism  begins  at  home 
and  acquires  a  power  to  be  useful  abroad.  Its  useftilness  abroad  embraces 
home  as  an  element  of  its  action,  the  very  principle  of  national  success. 
That  his  comprehensive  mind  should  be  directed  to  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  and  that  he  would  be  excited  by  acts  of  official  discourtesy,  or 
injustice,  and  be  led  to  remedy  and  resent  such  acts  was  not  only  natural 
but  commendable.  Indeed,  this  view  is  consistent  with  the  expressed  views 
of  Macaulay  himself — when  he  concludes  his  eloquent  remarks  on  the 
French  monarchy — ^that  the  God  of  Gideon  ''  had  raised  up  William  of 
Orange  to  be  the  champion  of  all  free  nations  and  of  all  pure  churches."  And 
in  speaking  of  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  indifference  to  death,  he  says, — 
'^  The  ardor  and  perseverance  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  mission 
have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history.  In  comparison  with  his  great  object, 
he  held  the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  as  his  own.  It  was  but  too  much  the 
habit,  even  of  the  most  humane  and  generous  soldiers  of  that  age,  to  think  ^ 
very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed  and  devastation  inseparable  from  great  mar- 
tial exploits ;  and  the  heart  of  William  was  steeled,  not  only  by  profes- 
sional insensibility,  but  by  that  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
sense  of  duty." 

No  greater  compliment  could  be  uttered.  The  insensibility  which  is  the 
effect  of  a  sense  of  duty,  is  the  highest  patriotism.  The  meaning  is 
obvious, — though  to  connect  insensibility  with  a  sense  of  duty — is  to  speak 
of  the  soul  in  its  highest  condition  of  sentiment  as  the  lowest.  Duty 
implies  integrity  of  purpose,  and  consistency  of  action,— comprehending 
alike  the  judgment  and  the  affections,  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments. 

When  the  crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mary,  at  Whitehall,  both 
bouses  Joined  in  a  Declaration,  giving  explicit  reasons  for  such  a  movement, 
and  they  constitute  a  sort  of  indictment  of  the  people  against  their  King : 
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^<  Whereas  the  late  king,  Jsousb  tte  Saoond,  by  the  assistance  of  divers  evil 
eoansellors,  Judges,  and  ministera,  employed  by  him,  did  endeavor  to  sab- 
Tert  and  extirpate  the  ProteBtaut  religion,  and  the  laws  and  Ufoerties  of  this 
kingdom ;  by  assuming  and  «Kereiaii^  a  power  of  dispensix^  with  and 
suspending  of  laws,  and  the  esecation  of  laWs,  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  by  comaaitting  and  p8*08eciitang  divers  worthy  prelates,  lor  humbly 
petitioning  to  be  ezcnsed  from  eoncniTing  to  tiie  said  assumed  power ; — ^by 
issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed,  a  eomnission,  under  ^be  great  aeal,  for 
erecting  a  court  called  *•  The  Oourt  of  Commissioners  for  EcolesiaBtical 
Causes ; '  b3'  ler^-ing  money  for  and  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pvetence  of 
Iirerogative,  for  otber  time  and  in  oiber  manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by 
Parliament ;  by  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  arvy  within  the  kingdom, 
in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  quarterii^  soldiers 
eontrary  to  law ;  by  causing  several  good  aubjeets,  bang  Protostanls,  to  be 
disarmed,  at  the  same  time  whan  Papists  were  both  armed  and  employed  • 
contrary  to  law ;  by  ^^lating  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliaoaent ;  by  pros- 
ecutions in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  matters  and  eausea  cognizable 
only  in  Parllamest;  and  by  di%'er8  other  arbitrary  and  fllegal  causes: 
And  whereas,  of  late  ye^rs, — ^partial,  corrupt,  and  unqualified  persons  have* 
been  returned,  and  served  on  juries,  and  particularly  divers  jurors  in  trials 
for  high  treason,  which  wei-e  not  ft-eeholders ;  and  excessive  bail  hath  been 
required  of  persons  committed  in  criminal  cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  made  for  the  liberty  of  the  subjects ;  and  excessive  fines  have 
been  imposed ;  and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted ;  and  several 
grants  and  promises  made  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  before  any  conviction 
or  judgment  against  the  persons  upon  whom  the  same  were  to  be  levied  : 
all  which  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary  U)  the  known  laws,  and  statutes, 
and  freedom  of  this  realm/'  ^ 

^  Such  were  the  articles  of  accusation,*'  says  Prof.  Smytii,^^  preferred, 
and  it  will  be  found  justly  preferred,  against  James." 

This  Declaration,  in  addition  to  the  above  extract,  proceeds  to  recite  the 
fact  of  the  Kihg's  abdication,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  place  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  and  also,  to  serve  aa  <*  A  Declaration  of 
Rights,"^  as  it  was  called.  William  had  been  frequently  subjected  to 
discouraging  and  unexplained  delays,  and  many  had  urged  him  to  a  vigor- 
ous course,  and  with  reference  to  principle,  law  or  courtesy.  Tliese  inpa- 
tient advisers  were  either  rebuked,  or  unheeded.  He  was  induced  to  take 
no  step  that  indicated  either  doubt  or  fear,  or  to  manifest  a  revolutionaiy 
apirit — ^where  he  believed  that  a  sense  of  duty  recognizing  a  constitutional 
standard  would  serve  him  better.  After  the  reading  of  the  Declaration, 
the  Marquis  df  Hallfox,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  JLcrda,  nsade  a  aoLenm 

}  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  v,  p.  lOS.  >  SmTth,  Modern  Hist,  p.  852. 
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1«nder  of  1;heK>Gwn  totii^r%i^hiie8seB,  ill  "Qte  name  t>f  both  honses,  l^e 
njypeseHtBilires  •cf  ^e  vatlon,  -and  WnHam  made  «  brief  -answer  accepting 
it  William  and  Maiy  were  then  proclaimed,  and  in  due  time  erowned 
•M  King  ^nd  ^^neea  'of  En^and,  ]EVanee  and  Ireland,  irith  hH  the  dominions 
mt  tarrHoriee  Khereonto  bdenging/'  ^ 

The  Eevolatien-of  16B0  was  defensive,  or  rather  ft  was  almost  hy  gen- 
eml  o^Bseaft;'  A  revfiflution  hy  ooueei^  «fhow8  n  condition  t>f  tloubt  in 
opiaioQ,  and  ooDfidenoe  m  pnnciple.  It  does  not  iiemoTe  lihe  partisan,  nor 
obliteEate  the  •sonrces  of  difference.  Party  spirit,  wiiSbmtt  principle  for  its 
basis,  is  cAiecked  bj  its  owa.  excesses.  &;  ibeoomes  s^-#ia|gcisted  bj  mnlti- 
f  l(nBg  differences  to  adjviet  differencee,  errors  to  correct  errors, — a  process 
tkat  destroys  itself,  and  has  no  «nd  Irat  fafilnpe.  Coercive  power  had 
cflCbaasted  'all  its  resouroes.  It  was  made  ti«id,  even  cowardly  by  its  fail- 
ures, ft  depended  vipoa  artfficiflA  'management  for  its  ^continuance,  ami 
mketk  skin  had  made  its  desperate  olianges  wiith  no  result  but  loss  and  cha- 
grin, there  remained  no  mental  power  to  give  TitaMty  to  courage.  True 
eoorage  is  an  cflement  only  d(  ^goodness.  Chance,  with  its  cold  fatality 
withered  all  kope  eft  ^(ood  Indk,  and  sti'ateg^'  had  lost  its  -ennning.  James 
aad  his  part}* — ^had  lost  all  control  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  false  theory, 
and  from  the  mistakes  of  theoiy,  they  were  hurried  by  ttie  impulses  of  pas- 
sion from  error  to  error,  from  crime  to  crime,  firom  treason  to  treason, — 
until  the  mind  in  its  desperation  but  wanted — 

"  another  push 
I>o  loap  from  !U  faanges." 

Protestantism  «onld  ^nd  no  csnse  in  itself  for  this  terrible  accumulation 
of  evils, — and  eharged  all  to  Popery.  In  view  of  its  opponents  Popery 
rejoiced  in  fhe  comfoit  of  the  same  assurance.'  The  same  logic  served  botb, 
and  neither  could  see  truth  or  safety  in  the  other.  The  line  of  succession 
was  changed,  and  Papists  were  made  ineligible  to  the  throne  of  England 
forever.  This  conclusion  was  simply  wise  because  it  was  the  will  of  the 
nation.  The  nation  was  more  Protestant  than  Catholic, — and  it  was  enti- 
tled to  religioQS  ibeedwn.-^    Thfi  ooncLsaion  was  net  a  i^medjr  became 


X  ParL  Bob^  V-oi.  v,  j^  liX.  ^kLaf  Omtjin  Sngiaiti,  You  i,  p.  iS9. 

^Bmjthy  Modern  HiaL,  f^.ilSO^  251,211.  *  According  to  a  computation  given  t^ 

8  Buckle  aagia,  ^<  In  jpite  of  tbe  diller-  Cooke,  UMiie  in  ike  nest  veigB,  the  JVee- 

enoe  of  their  religion,  tbe  £i^ti«k  vlergr  holder*  Aronsifaoiit  Kngland  weve  cttkimfcal 

had  alwayi  diiplayed  an  aifcorian  towaidf  upon  tm  mwenge,  at 

James,  whose  tewexeaace  fwr  tibe  priesthocd  CooformiMs  to  son-eon- 

tfaey  greatly  admimd;   thoi^h  tlie/  w€se  fonaisU, S24-Stol 

anzions  that  the  wamth  of  his  affection  Goaformisii  «o  papists,      17611-13  to  1 

should  be  larished  on  the  Chnrob  ef  £ng-  Coaforfliisto  aad  non-coa- 

land,andnot  on  the  Church  of  Borne." —  &tf]nisls.toBa£iBlB,     ..    iJS^^a^to^U 
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James  was  a  Catholic,  but  because  the  people  were  Protestants.  Neither 
Catholicism  nor  Protestantism  insures  a  good  government.  It  may  exiat 
under  either  or  both.  A  wise  civil  polity  alone  can  give  religious  freedom. 
The  choice  of  William,  in  principle,  made  the  crown  elective.^  In  other 
words,  when  a  hereditary  Prince  violates  the  constitution  of  his  country, — 
the  people  are  entitled  to  act  in  direct  view  of  their  own  rights  and  protec* 
lion.  This  is  democracy.  It  was  understood  by  William.  He  said 
plainly  to  the  democratic  leaders,  that  ^^  They  might  have  a  regent,  no 
doubt,  if  they  thought  proper,  but  he  would  not  be  that  r^ent ;  they  might 
wish  him,  perhaps,  to  reign  in  right,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife, 
but  he  would  submit  to  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  he  should  certainly,  in 
either  case,  return  to  Holland,  and  leave  them  to  settle  their  government 
in  any  manner  they  thought  best."  Such  was  his  only  course.  To  com- 
mence an  administration  with  no  certainty  of  ending  it ;  to  inaugurate  a 
|>olicy  with  no  guaranty  for  its  continuance  or  security — would  jeopard 
his  character  and  give  him  an  uncertain  record.  He  was  careAil  not  to 
assume  power  without  knowing  what  was  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the 
deliberate  action  of  Parliament.  It  was,  indeed,  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  it  established  forever  the  impoitance  of  the  Commons.  But,  withobt 
enlarging  on  this  interesting  period, — a  few  words  are  due  to  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mar}^ 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

To  comprehend  the  democracy  of  William,  it  is  only  necessary  to  study 
the  spirit  of  his  reign,  to  compare  his*  early  acts  with  his  last.  He  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  to  decide  upon  a  line  that  should 
divide  his  friends  from  his  enemies  was  not  the  least.    That  the  .democrats 


At  this  timo  the  numbers  of  the  non-con-  elected.    The  right,  therefore,  of  the  con- 

'formists  were  probably  aomewhat  increased,  munitj,  in  particular  cases,  to  interfere  with 

;and  those  of  the  papists  diminished.     This  tlie  disposal  of  the  ezecutiTe  power,  and 

computation,    however,    included    but    a  even  of  the  crown  itself,  was  exercised  and 

•mall  portion  of  the  residents  in  towns,  and  it  admitted.    Thirdlj,  before  the  crown  wai 

was  among  these  that  the  spirit  of  dissent  conferred,  as  a  preliminary  part  of  the  cere- 

chieHy  prevailed. — Hiai.  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  mony,   the  opportunity  was  taken,  which 

p.  449.                                •  had  not  been  taken  at  the  Restoration,  of 

1  The  benefits  of  the  revolution  are  thus  making  some  provision  for  the  future  secnr- 

rstated  by  Prof.  Smyth :— *'  First  the  line,  of  ity  of  the  constitution,  and  certain  righti 

succession  was  departed  from,  and  it  was  and  liberties  were  claimed,  demanded,  and 

declared    that    no    Papist   should    reign ;  insisted  upon,  as  the  undoubted  rights  and 

Popery  was  therefore  escaped.     Secondly,  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.    The 

William  was  made  King,  though  it  was  his  constitution  waa,  therefore,  renewed  and 

wife,  not  himself,  whowaa  next  In  succes-  confirmed.** — ifoc^.  J7f«^.,  p.  850. 
sion,  William,  therefore,  mmm  4»aaidered  as 
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would  be  selected  as  his  advisers,  at  first,  was  expected — for  he  had 
adopted  their  views  and  declared  their  principles.  That  he  was  not  influ- 
enced by  party  prejudice  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  lost  no 
opportunity  to  conciliate  his  opponents,  and  to  urge  a  Bill  of  Indemnity. 
With  a  war  upon  his  hands  during  most  of  his  reign,  and  with  a  trouble- 
some faction  threatening  the  security  of  the  throne — ^he  had  but  little  time 
to  study  the  ordinary  wants  of  his  people,  or  to  meet  them.  He  felt  that 
if  his  mission  was  as  important  as  it  was  declared  to  be  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation — ^there  was  no  good  reason  why  his  friends  should  not  promptly  re- 
spond to  his  wishes,  as  to  revenue.  The  Democrats  were  deemed  too  prudent 
to  be  just,  too  mean  to  be  generous.  Having  risked  his  life  to  save  the 
nation  from  misrule,  it  was  unjust  that  he  should  be  embarrassed  for  the 
want  of  means  to  conclude  a  patriotic  enterprise  which  had  been  so  cheap- 
ly and  successfhlly  commenced.  In  his  moments  of  disappointment,  it 
was  not  singular  that  he  should  make  a  comparison  between  the  Democrats 
and  Tories.  The  Tories  were  not  slow  in  making  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities to  deceive  the  King  by  promising  all  the  means  he  asked, — in  the 
hope  that  they  would  gain  his  confidence  and  thus  secure  to  themselves,  what 
they  valued  more  than  money,  political  x)osition  and  influence.  He  had  not 
tested  the  Tories  either  as  men,  or  politicians.  He  had  known  the  party 
as  connected  with  the  government,  but  was  probably  unable  to  decide  in 
what  degree  they  had  shared  its  responsibilities  with  the  king.  If  thej' 
had  erred,  to  what  extent  had  they  been  misled?  Were  they  ignorant,  or 
had  they  been  deceived  ?  The  country  was  new  to  him,  the  people  were 
strangers.  Public  men  of  all  parties  were  forward  to  greet  the  Prince  with 
friendly  and  earnest  protestations  of  favor  and  cooperation, — and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  discriminate  between  these  offers  of  service,  or  to 
show  an  undue  preference.  It,  was  obvious  what  his  first  choice  would 
he, — and  no  one  was  disappointed  when  the  Democrats  were  called  as  his 
advisers.  But,  after  his  administration  had  been  entered  upon,  and  he  had 
had  opportunities  not  only  to  judge  of  men,  but  of  measures,  he  was  doubt- 
less led  by  the  plausible  address  of  the  Tories,  and  b}'  their  cunning  bids  for 
influence, — to  treat  their  advances  at  flrst  with  courtesy,  and  afterwards 
with  favor.  They  certainly  had  seen  enough  of  error  to  be  able  to  esteem  * 
truth  a  privilege. 

Men,  as  men,  approach  each  other  with  ordinary  motives  of  sociality,  and 
they  are  usually  impressed  by  circumstances  of  social  position,  and  per- 
sonal associations.  They  form  acquaintances  with  more  or  less  prejudice, 
and  contract  likes  or  dislikes  according  to  circumstances.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  political  partisans.  Sometimes  a  bitter  partisan  is  an  agree- 
able companion  sociallj-,  and  if  such  a  companion  has  power  to  exert,  or 
iofluence  to  command, — ^he  is  often  able  to  control  the  man  before  the  poli- 
tician.     Confident  in  his  own  convictions,  William  was  slow  to  suspect 
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(doeeit  jn  others.  He  was  honest  and  ilrank;^  and  to  jKMAesfied  tth^  true 
eauoage'Of  dut^%  Conclusions  wepefoU^w^d  by  actAon^  A  pNKnpt  ^ixjlt 
ov^lGomes  n  iNTompt  spirit.  A  •concunri^g  mind  gladdens  its  aas^otc^  ^nd 
when  persons  readily  i^gree  ofi  fone  salb^feotv  A^^  are  in  a  Aar  m{^  Ao  agpe^ 
upon  otUers;.  Sentiment  leads  the  intellect.  XUs  is  1^!nifMlAb3^  Williasi 
was  disposed  "tothuik  well^f  menns^hpprofBsaed  jto  tUnk  'weU  «f  Ukh^ 
>iiarespoctLve  of  party.  He  waited  wbwt  tbe  PemooDats  v^ei^e  ^k>w  to  ffSRMX, 
4uid  wJben  this  was  -seen  by  the  Tciries  4he^  ^ejre  -^iek  cto  ^nffSor  WMwodition- 
aI  support.  This  bad  the  eflEect  to^^ve  biu  ^sonfideaoe  w  44m  Jnslice  ^  his 
ysequiaitionsi,  and  to  lead  him  ;to  lOcnvgnirtnlate  iiuvaolf  in  «tlM  ^qboerxig  Xaet 
,that  be  bad  ficdeiids  in  sifpposed  <Q{)poneats.  Hjs  fi«^a>ttcuaee  jbaateaed  his 
^conclasioins,  «nd  h%  trusited  ,tfa^  Toiies  <beftire  ti9  devielep<ad  4beir  espaeity 
tor  ^acbeij..  Be  ^nras  slow  ^  4isco¥^  the  tditfiwcAMae  Ji^weeA  4i  ^dissentiu^ 
friend  and  a  conourring»eneKti}\^  Th/eK>ne  had  JMAueat  viofiy^  4e  con&inoe 
vby  .c^nposiAg,  the  ^ther  disbanest  jmatiyes  -to  deQeiv<e  'by  ^retoadix^  to  ag^. 
Mere  party  men  ^tody  the  jBiaja>.  «Bieasqre  bjs  4ialeskts,  «iotie  Us  peeoliaritieSf 
his  weaknessesj^^and  find  ^ot  dis  |>laiis,  to  ^liabes^  and  b»  ^iwnlB^  £aeh 
bas  its  nature  to  be  gratified  or  ^coinpUiaeAted*  And  a  knoArled^  of  each  is 
a  power  of  control.  Tbe  Tories  4id  ae(t  hesitate  to  bo.w  ^  WalliAm, — but 
.their  aabnussioo  to  his  rale  did  lakot  fn^ednde  4JMsir  biOjpB  ^ev^on  in  Jmuos.'   if 


1  William  soon  found,  says  Balrymple,  ty,  be  ftJIy  ci^lained  lii^  inten^ons  to  Baf^ 

Hihot  **  bis  crawn  was  «iicircled  with  thorns/*  *ilion.     *  This  negotiation,'  saM  James,  *  is  a 

ibi   prooMiting  bis  ^itfvBAom,  the  Tcitot  incie^luiBC.    I  uuuit  aeni  ^Mnmisaiopers  lo 

d^papted  from  aU  ttmr  4»«ulilMhed  -IWK*  ivy  Ac^hmr,  .fAwk  I  «ii^  jpMa  -time  to  ^ 

Jima.     Tbey  could  not  resiat  .the  ciuxea$  off  my  wife  .and  the  PnAoeaf  IVales.    Toa 

upon  which  tbey  had  floated,  nor  could  they  know  the  temper  of  my  troops.    None  bat 

direst  themselves  of  their  natural  instincts  the  Irish  will  stand  by  me ;   and  the  Irish 

«rhidh  stitt  made  Ihem  his  ^\ltML  -eppo-  •ave^otinjenfieientibrce-lo  resist  the  cne- 

noats.     *0f  M»  aev»o  paralales  wba  hmi  mw^   Ai^»iliuieiit«s«uiaiapoaeiapMi  »e 

bfaa  persecuted  bjAheUte  hiaa,.<mly^Qiie,  ooaAlitioai  ^ivtMi  .1  owM  iMt  gadaiy.   I 

the  biahpp  <of  Asaph^  was  willing  to  tak^  jbould  be  forced  to  wido  taU  that  I  hare 

the    ofUhs    to  support  the  new  monaroh.  done  for  the  Catholics,  and  to  break  with 

^V%en  )fary  sent  to  ask  Saneroftfs'blessiogy  the  King  of  France.    As  aoon,  therrfore, 

ibe  nagraciow  reply  of  the  ApchMsbcg^  wias,  «•  4he  ^een  and  my  Mk4  are  «afe,  I  w41l 

**  that  she  roust  ask  her  &ther's  first,  other-  leare  England,  and  takedPSftice  |a  laAoA, 

wisebis<wopld«otbebeaKd  in  beaT^a."  in  BcoAm^  or  wa$k  yoivr  «iaflier.'"--See 

s  These  hopes  were  not  only  wiUiagly  JIut.  of  E^g^,  Voj:^  ix,  p.  iS6,  and  M- 

indulged  by  a  few  high  Tories,  but  they  wer^  ryaipZ^j  Memoir^.   < <  That  a  legitimate  snd 

eneovcaged  \ff  James,  «wen  to  the  loat.  powerftil  monarch,"  says  Cooke,   ^*  shoidd 

iHia '^'cpnoeasions,"  «aysMaeaitfaf,'*'«r«e  iWiaond  ftom  his  thvoM  whlKMit  a  Uow, 

aaeaolQBlytoUind^hediepdaaad.theMlto  f«id  Jtf  M'fte  itaa  in*  «loy  oT  I«|iilir 

tp  the  king's  real  designs.    He  bad  aecratly  indignation*  was  m  ^fsent  .toe  aaddea  «o 

^etermi^ed  that,  even  in  this  extremity,  he  appear   lasting;    and  tbe  preparations  4^ 

would  yield  nothing.    On  the  rery  day  on  Loids,  and  the  temporary  apccess  whidi 

«rhiohlie-4ssQe44jbepreclaBurtioB  <^«mMa-  attended  James  in  Ifetand,  tendned  Rs- 
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tliejF  cwAd  SQceeed  in  eOftth>lling  William  Utej  hsiA  nor  dedre  ik>  help  the 
retcnt  of  Jkmes'^  Theiir  piiniriple  of  action  wa»  maoAgttiBuinty  in  oUbep 
woTd»^^t(y  pnioiare'  legitixQoite  ends  bj  iU^^iiiiBote  means;  William  desired 
to  serve  his-  eoantry,  but  they  studied  how  their  county  mig^  be  made  to 
serve them^  Be  wanted  meana  to  do*  good;,  thej  were  teady*  to  sapplgr 
themr  provided  his  good  might  be  made  1n>  serve  their  wishes.  He  attemptf* 
ed  coalitioa,  bat  he  fbnnd  that  eqaslit|fr  in  opposing  powers  gave  no  product.. 
It  amonnted  to  inaietiion)  neutoality^  ffis  waniba  led  htm  to  be  charitable  in. 
his  JiidgmenV-«lbv  they  psomised  him^  wbait  he  wanted^ — and  tJUs  was  more^ 
thatt  be  eouldr  get  thnw  Democrats.  Thust  ftom  time  to  time;  io^  his  tkfaninh 
istraiioa!^  he  aiiowed  bimedf  to  be  deceived  by  the  Toriea,  and  it  wsa*  not 
untS  he  bad  been  ndsledl  several  tomes  by  their  treachery  that  he  saw  that 
they  w«0e  not  ta  be  trusted  under  any  eironmstances*^  The;  were  con- 
sftaily  aH  work  to  cicumvent  hi^  mea8nrQB,«and  even  to  di^ade  him  fipottf 
the  Ibvone.  His  crednfity  impsiMd. the  confidence  of  his  pavty  Anends^iaid 
it  was:  with  difficulty  that  fie  could  persuadts  them  to  rescuehim  iVom^extrem^ 
peri£»  when  tempted  to  wander  ft'om  the  high  standard  of  democracy. 

Wittian^  an  »state8nmi^  wa»  m  advance  of  his  time>  and  yet  theiH)  was 
nUalt  to  hiw  visions  e0  practicability.  Mas  knowledge  was  inadbqiiate  to 
hiapdncii^es;.  The«  science  of  government  iti  it»  applications  was-  a  new 
subject  to  him.  He  was  not  sufficiently  informed  respecttng^  the  history  of 
Great  BHtain  to  be  able  to  do  ftiU  Justice  either  to  her  Golibuies*  or  to  Ire- 
laod.*  His  poMticri?  friends  approached  him  en-  these  8ubj0ets  with  an 
assumed  conAdnnoethat  secured  hSaof  assent  to  measures  more  in  deference 
to  their  expcessedr  opinians,  tiian  as-  cMibesate  eondnsions^  of  his  own  judgn 
menl.  He  apprcured  the  continued  injustice  to  Ireland.  He  was*  doubtless- 
led  into  this  error  by  the  assurances  of  Tyroonn^lv  the  Lord  Lieutenant.* 

When  it  wte  proposed  t»  extend  the  BtU  of  Righ<)8  to  the  American 
Colonies^  he  neCoed  the  measuie^^  A  colony  wae  regarded-  ass  a  state  in  Ite 
ainoritry— Hiequiriag^  patensal  caie^  andf  special  supervision^  Bights  were 
to  be  eonfesref^  not  conveyed;  given^  not  claimed.  ''The  state  papesS' 
defflonatratfev''  s^a>  Chalmersy ''  that  the  most  renownedjnrists  oi  the  reign 


teiwlmrstt  tfrent^ipMcH' was  eoutemiilstedl  Kin^    tTponHitiTOttii«i^tk»BiigfaAilWUUun> 

••  lushly  prDbstfte  byi  sUi  The  psitiet  were  diftsolVed   tlie   FiirUameiU».  and  made  md- 

asRt(i  l»  tJiniltinft  the  yrobabiUtjr^  bst  Tsncea  to  the  Wliigt.    Sonert*  received  the 

acted  Teij  ^iTereotly  iindef  their  beUef." —  orertare  with  sugpicion,  and  aakod  whnl; 

C&apter  xtiii.  Vol.  i,  p.  51*8,  of  But,,  of  security  his  friends  had  that  he  would"  not 

Parhf  hi  interetdifs.  tetam  tfy  the'  same  ill  adviseM.    "Never; 

1 1k^mm-  B(otf  iifltn  neas  tHe  end  df  WU«  sever,'  vepUed.  the  king,  with  an  empluuris* 

UsBifo  reign  aiMdi  he  became' IUl)r  eonviacedi  whioh-  denoted^  his  thorough  conviction  of 

ih$b  the  Toriea  were  nnreliabla.    M  this  his  error."— ZTi*^  ofParty,^  Vol.  i,  p.  540. 

time,  Cooke  ^aya^'^ TheTories were  now un-  >  See  Dal'rymplc's  Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  pp. 

popular  in  the  nation,  and*  distrusted^  by  the  880,  8dt. 
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of  William  had  formed  no  complete  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nective principle  between  the  parent  country  and  her  colonies;  of  the 
extent  of  the  ro3'al  prerogative  as  applied  to  the  government  of  each,  while 
the  jarisdiction  of  Parliament  was  by  all  admitted  to  be  co-extensive  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire.     Contrary  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
Chief  Justice  Holt  advised  his  sovereign  to  assume  the  government  of 
Maryland  on  a  supposed  necessity,  without  any  form  of  law,  with  whom, 
however,  afterward  concurred  Sir  Edward  Northey  and  Sir  Simon  Har- 
court.    Sir  Thomas  Trevor  doubted  how  far  the  Marylanders  were  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Great  Charter.    The  most  respectable  cabinet  which 
William  III.  ever  enjoyed,  composed  of  Lords  Somers,  Pembroke,  Shrews- 
bury, Bridgewater,  Romney,  Godolphin,  and  Sir  William  Trumbull,  denied 
to  the  new  English  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas   corpus,  because 
it  had  never  been  conferred  on  the  colonists  by  an}'  King  of  England, 
plainly  supposing  that  the  most  important  of  all  rights,  the  best  security 
of  personal  li.berty,  must  result  from  a  grant  of  the  crown  to  a  subject 
beyond  the  ocean.    Mr.  Locke,  with  other  philosophers,  solemnly  advised 
that  prince  to  appoint  a  captain  general  over  the  colonies,  with  dictatorial 
]>ower  to  levy  and  command  an  oimy  without  their  own  consent,  or  even 
the  approbation  of  Parliament."    That  the  advice  was  not  approved  shows 
liow  great  was  the  wisdom  of  the  prince. 

The  policy  of  William,  in  Europe,  subjected  the  colonies  to  cruel  wars, 
and  loaded  them  with  heavy  debts.  Colonial  neutrality  was  rejected  by 
William,  though  favored  by  the  French  Court,  and  this  was  a  course  suited 
to  the  ambition  of  the  northern  colonies  in  their  conscious  strength  and 
ability  to  add  to  their  domains.  The  spirit  of  conquest  was  as  natural  to 
the  colonists,  as  the  love  of  rule  to  the  fatherland. 

The  reign  of  William  was  one  of  expensive  extension.  Ireland  was  to 
be  subdued  and  Scotland  adjusted.  This  course  of  action  had  been  com- 
Ddeneed.  It  was  now  hardly  regarded  as  one  of  inquiry.  Popery  was 
an  ally  to  the  one,  and  Presb3'terianism  to  the  other.  The  English  nation 
began  to  realize  its  parts,  and  to  study  the  means  of  unit}*.  The  sources 
of  its  strength  were  opened,  and  its  conventional  power  assumed  in  an 
imposing  form  which  commanded  respect  abroad,  and  gave  confidence  at 
home.  It  was  in  a  condition  to  begin  to  understand  its  own  wants, — and 
to  see  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  defend  itself  against  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  other  nations.  It  was  inevitable  in  such  a  period  of  early  for- 
mation, that  the  power  of  money  should  be  linked  with  the  power  of  man. 
The  want  of  chaiuicter  was  made  good  by  money,  and  the  want  of  money 
was  made  good  by  character.  Government  must  have  money, — ^and  it 
became  in  some  degree  a  currency  for  influence,  title  and  position.  It  was 
briber}',  but  bribery  was  then  a  substitute  for  destruction,  the  poor  privi- 
lege of  choosing  the  lesser  evil.    If  the  king  submitted  to  the  degrading 
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eonditions  of  bribery,  where  no  higher  conditions  were  available,  he  cer- 
tainly had  the  merit  of  confining  corraption  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
kingdom.  He  improved  upon  the  sad  examples  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
James  the  Second  in  not  selling  the  freedom  of  his  government  to  the  King 
of  France.  It  was  his  difficult  part  to  break  off  the  servile  connection 
between  the  two  coantries,  and  to  battle  with  the  disappointment  and  cha- 
grin of  a  monarch  whose  wounded  pride  was  added  to  the  workings  of  his 
unholy  ambition. 

William  had  so  extended  the  responsibilities  of  the  nation, — ^that  while 
he  increased  its  dignity  and  power — he  was  compelled  to  accept  such 
instrumentalities  to  advance  his  cause  as  society  then  afforded.  The  wants 
of  society  were  above  and  beyond  its  character,  and  what  was  wanting  in 
moral  power  was  made  up  in  material  aid.  The  great  debt  of  England  was 
here  commenced,  and  if  its  history  were  to  be  written, — it  would  be  substan- 
tially the  history  of  the  nation.  A  currency  of  a  people  affords  an  instinict- 
ive  index  to  their  character  and  condition  during  the  period  of  its  use.  As 
a  Democrat,  William  was  responsible  for  all  that  was  practicable  during 
his  reign,  but  not  for  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  one 
respect  he  was  superior  to  the  colonists.  They  passed  a  penal  law  against 
witchcraft.  He  vetoed  it.  This  was  a  superstition  in  an  outward  commu- 
nity— ^beyond  the  sea.  He  saw  and  understood  the  weakness,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  apply  the  remedy. 

The  revolution  of  16dd,  was  a  splendid  triumph  of  Democracy.^    It 


1  "  It  must  be  carefVilIy  noticed,"  says  rogatires,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  denuh 

Prof.    Smyth,   "that,  though  the   Bill  of  ertitie  part   of  the   congiUuiton,    whicb» 

Rights  might  not  propose  itself  as  any  alter-  though  consented  to  by  William,  an  elected 

ation,  it  was  certainly  a  complete  renova-  prince,  and  perhaps  even  thought  necessary 

tion,  of  the  free  constitution  of  England,  to  his  own  justification  and  security,  could 

The  abject  state  to  which  tlie  laws,  the  con-  only  have  been  extorted  by  force  from  any 

stitution,   and  the  people  themselves  had  reigning  hereditary  monarch,  and  in  point  of 

fallen  must  never  be  forgotten ;  and  it  then  fact,  was  certainly  not  procured  by  the  £ng- 

can  surely  not  be  denied  that  this  public  lish  nation,  on  this  occasion,  till  the  regular 

assertion,  on  a  sudden,  this  establishment  possessor  of  the  crown  had  ceased  to  wear 

and  enactment,  of  all  the  great  leading  it,  and  till  the  country  had  appeared  in  a 

principles    of  a   free    government    fairly  state  of  positive  and  successful  resistance 

deserves  the  appellation  which  it  has  always  to  his  authority.    It  must  always  be  remem* 

received,  of  the  Revolution  of  168S.  bered,  that,  through  the  whole  of  tliese  pro« 

"  It  is  very  material  to  observe,  that  the  cecdings,  there  was  an  acknowledgment  and 

Declaration  and  enactment  were  ioiaUy  on  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  great  popular 

the  popular  tide,  were  declaratory  entirely  doctrine,  that  all  government,  and  all  the 

and  exclusively  of  the  rights  and  liberties  forms  and  provisions  which  are  necessary 

of  the  people,  in  no  respect  of  the  preroga-  to  its  administration,   must  ultimately  be 

tives  of  the  crown.    The  Bill  of  Bights  was,  referred  to  the  happiness  of  the  people."— 

in  fact,  a  new  Magna  Charta, — a  new  Peti-  Modem  Hist,^  Vol.  i,  p.  352. 
tion  of  Right, — ^a  new  enrolment  of  the  pre- 
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placed  the  throne  of  England  oat  the  soImI  ftmncUtoov  of  pr&isIplB;'   IBim 
people  weve  reeogpiaMb  aa  tiie  tsiitf  aQwrno  efpoliiicat  powar  audi  gonBi»> 
ment.    The  king  waAr  made  tJiet  aervant  o£  tbe  peopla,.  audi  hia  contanadl 
Eight  to  wear  the  ecowA  waa  madetofd^peaidr  upon  hia  ihifthftiftnBaa  to/  tiia. 
GOostitutioQ..    These  obangen-  ^cere^  democnttbiQ— «niC  im  ikmx  the  nattoL 
found  a  isemed^  ftnr  k»  evils  whi^no  timer eaiirdumg0,.i»ei9etBBataaee  eaai 
altep—Gxcept  ia  applieatiom    The  s«bed|jriDa0<Jnaiioa  ani^.iSqiiid.  BSghte^ 
and  just  to  the  extent  of  application  to  a  suffering  peopLe^^-willb  w  wim 
B^ard  to  thfiis  cii|^i47  and  eanditlo«v  thet  reaofid^  aflbordadl  selkifL     The 
Immediate  pedad:  socoeeding  a  revoijitiAnf  itti  ob«  af  panae^  q£  reafe  and.  pra»* 
pasation.    The  partei  ot  tke  goveanment  aoef  to  ha:  ai^^tad  coa  to  anothaa;* 
and  all  are  to  be  ada^d  to  the  ivantB  and»  oonditiom  af  the:  peopi)^    Tli» 
people,,  afr  sabjecls^  as-  eiltiaesfl^  as.  laborazsy  aar  wAtm^  aa  pantvea^.  a»  aaola^ 
aa  societies,  as-  institutions,  as  governmental,  aa  nationsw^sre  to  beiedaoaetedl 
anew — ^thai^  thn  higher  dudes  majr  he-  seen  9od  nackostood^.    The'  Cbvidk 
and  State,,  politics  and  religion  are  to' he  advanciML  mUk.  an  ihcMasadi  siuh 
eerity;  a.  superior  wisdom.    The  nation  is.  to?  be  atndiad  in.  it»  nmr  esnlMe,. 
and.  in)  its  new  Delations*— both  at  home-  and  ahroadL    It  ia«  bdH  ai  pedbd  of 
display? — bat  of  selMuty.    Sach  were  the  dutiesr  efl  WiUiaofr-^aatd}  tiia  pi^ 
iod  of  his"  reign,  waa  too  short  to-  enable  him  to  vealios  the.  glor^  oil  ttiv 
aohievements*    He  saw  the  tree  in  its'  beantj  of  foliage,  in  its  Tiger  ot 
growth,  but  not  in  its  bloom  and  bearing.    Th&  nattuai*  elemeits.  of  hiBi 
aharacter  were  those  of  a  democraitie  reftirmec.^    He  waa.  impatient  of 
wrong.    He  was  quick  to  see  an  evil,  he  was  impatient  at  stupidity.    He 
was  always  ready  to  act,  he  was  impatient  at  delay.    He  comprehended 
the  dignity  of  principle  and«  the  greatness  of  duty ;,  he  was  impatient  of  cer- 
emony and  trifles.    He  was  accused  of  bei^g;  insensible  to:  the  refinementsi 
of  society.    Ba<t  with  hiuL,  to  be  »  gentleman'  ym»  leas'  gtatlQ'ing  than  to- 
Be  a  patriot.    No  one  would'  dbubt,  that  to  be  bol^  would  have  been  stilt 
better.    But  mea  are  to  be  estimated  according  to  what  they  are,  and.  not 
according  to  what  an  author  may  wish  to  make  them.^ 

In  giving  the*  sesnlta  of  this  democimtie  revolutions  which  was  aocom*- 
pushed  without  baittlie  or  blbed^hed^— injustice  wouM  be>  dbne  both  tb  tie* 
0abj[ect  and*  to  the  readier^— liT  a  passage  fixH'  at  t)*uth  were  to  be  omitted' 


1  Eren   the    DocheM   o£   ICaribonmglL  tlon,  that  neilliaB  ia  ginat  tfaing»  nov  in 

imied.  to  discover,  the    true   oharactos  of  snudlhadhe  the^ manners,  of  a.  gendemaiu.'*^ 

William.    In  speaking  of  him,  shesajj^  "  Ii  '^€onduei,.jf^  116.    Eiaiice  Geoisewes^not- 

could  fill  as  many  sheets  aa  I.  hare  already:'  permitted  to.  appear,  at.  court,  oa  the  rojal 

written,  with  relating  the  hnitalitios  thai  birtliday— in-  deep  mouroing — aUhough-  it 

were  done  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  in.  was  almosti  immediately  after  Hie  death. of 

this  reign.     The  King  was,  indee^i  so  ill*'  hiabnothen)  the  King  oft  Denmailb'  Awoithy 

natured,  and  so  little  polished  by  educa-  mayorof  a^bon»i|^.  praaented.  to  the  kina 
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from  Macaula^.    Tb»  ean^Uiiiett^  ta  DemoepA^  ef  ft  vaontrditot  ia  tf 

He  says,— '^  The  Declaration  of  Right,  though  it  undaBoAiiqrlwvrwiliek 
hAd not  beeaif law  befoie^eootafaEMcl thegfmn otf  tli«.  btvip  nUiriib  gp«r^  i^Hg- 
ieu»free€tom  tatiie  BlMeirte*,  of  tbd  la^whieU*  oecdMd  tltt^  iiid0]>en(lraa«r 
ot  the  Judgeai  oil  the  lain*  wbieb  limited  the"  dtuaton  of  PattUaMmts^^ef  the- 
Ism  wfaieh  plaeed  the^liJkertj  of  the  f mfl»  nndev  ther  ffoteotioik  o^  jpriiBa^ 
of  the.  law  whidi  ]^vc^iibited  the  sl«ve  trMfe).of  tiie-bwir  which-  aboHehed  the) 
sacuuBental  tests  ef  the  l«i^  whinh  relieved  the'>  Benuttii  Caitfai»lice  fhrni  eir & 
disabilities,  of  the  leer  which*  refimaed  the  repwweiUiaW^w^  aj8tam,.of  er^vf 
good  law  wfaiel^ha»beesi  ^^mmitditiJtnnifmhami»9A.tmA^ 
geocb  law  whichiaajf  hereafter,  i«i  the  eemse*  of  mgmv  be  ibwttlt  neceeaerjr 
tA  ]^f omote  the  piiblie  weal^  and!  ta'  i^stviiyr  the  dewaote  eC  pebUo  opinion*.  *, 

«^  The  highesft  eolog^f  which*  em»  ba*  proaenMed'  ea«  tiufr  neviolatlon  oi?  Ii669» 
ivthiB,  that  it  wasronr  laet  nev^diitiooiw  Se^end'generaitieiiA'  haTenow  paeeed 
ftvrajr  since  any  wwe*  and  ptttnetic  BB^ehmaa  Imw  »edl11btod>  reaii^taneer 
to-  the  established  gp^efnttank.  In*  oil  honest  andf  reflbetiiig  minda:  tibere-  fat 
&  o^MiTiction^  dailj^  sti^n^tiieiied'  bgr  eK^erienoe,  thali  the^meMiar  of  efTectSag: 
arery  improvement  whielk  the-Conetitatiea  reqniiee  mnyi  be^lbund  within  tfaa* 
ConsHltcitioB.  itaslf;'  •  •  •  u  Fen.  the  aathoritg  o#  bvw,  for  the  securibjr 
of  ]^x>pertyy  Ibv  the  i^eace  of  eaa  stueets^foB  th*  hai|^piAeflei  oi  eur  homeev: 
oar  gratitude  ia  dne,  uodev  Him.whe»ndseB  and  polish  downn  notione>  at  Hi» 
pleaaore,  to  the  Long  FludiaiBta(vtOi  the  Cottimntienv  *^  ta  WiUiamc  ef 
Offange."  * 

Mud^  more  that  i»interasting^i  bh^j^  bo  addM  MspeetUig,  the-  Prince  eff 
Orange,  but  enoogfa  Ibm  beea  sirid.  ta  ihew  that'thou^^  meaarohy  and)  raiji^* 
alty  ig  thamaeWes-  r€{>Bceegt  nothing,  mope  thanr  nfimiaifc  dietinotionfl-  in  the- 
mere  f<M>m8.of  govevnmentiit  tbe^acqpivelegjittmttteri^ory  wheneveir  they  are- 
associated  with  the  adoption  and  praetieeof  demoemtie  prinei^lesw 

In  hiatorioab  order,  o&  tbe-  deaAb  o£  WiUiainv  we  hat<e*  a  new  and 
different  snbjeet  ini  the  reign  and  eharaeteB  ef  his>  snocessov  to  the  throne,  a> 
Tory  QoeenvthaPxiAeesff  Anne*  o£  Denaiarii,tthe*'  daog)10ar  ef  James  the 
Seeendb 

Ota  tim  faihro  ef  tb^iaauvoflBBr  oislfsrMdBy^.Laid^  Jbme,  wifh  of  Prittee 


atieoarfc  mv  adfflreMT,  <*ttiiii>liiiiiy  tAe»  fw6^  Both* ihtb' one-  hontf,  good'  MV.  Miaydr,"  war 

diMiniilar  topics  of  coiidhlciKetfbirihrd)Mifll&  tHe   hiag'fct  lacouio  remarik — Vhowprnv^w 

of  the  qneeO)  and  eongviliihrfion  Ibr  the  •ac**  Memowm  of  HU  Jhtckng  of  Maviborou^ 

cess  of  Namur."    He  introduced  himself  by  Vol.  i,  p.  260. 

sajing  that  he  came  with  joy  in  one  hand  ^  Hist  of  England,  Vol.  u,  pp.  615, 616, 

azkl grief  in  the  other.    ''Fray  pat  them  617. 
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George  of  Denmark,  was  declared  saccessor  to  the  crown.  This  was  in  1 702. 
It  was  a  great  change  in  almost  every  particular,  and  it  may  not  be  without 
profit  to  study  its  meaning. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  gifted  statesmen  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment on  a  solid  basis,  and  to  administer  it  with  skill  and  wisdom,  and 
in  strict  conformity  to  a  constitutional  standard,  still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  an  occasional  change,  from  great  to  moderate  ability  is  attended  with 
some  advantages  which  could  not  be  derived  from  an  unbroken  continuance 
of  undiminished  proficiency  in  statesmanship.  Greatness  in  human  capac- 
ity has  its  limits,  its  appointed  cycles  of  energy  and  triumphs,  its  errors 
and  failures, — and  great  mistakes  are  not  without  their  teachings.  Such 
changes  need  not,  and  cannot  be  devised,  as  parts  of  a  system,  for  they 
are  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things.  Their  causes  inhere  in  the  nature 
of  man,  in  the  structure  of  society,  and  when  the  laws  of  progress  are 
studied,  a  great  source  of  truth  is  opened  to  the  common  mind  which 
otherwise  would  be  closed  to  the  world.  As  man  cannot  improve  the  rule 
of  Providence,  it  is  wise  that  he  should  endeavor  to  understand  its  lessons. 
A  strong  man  cannot  always  lead,  for  society  is  not  always  in  a  condition 
to  follow.  If  great  men  were  always  in  the  ascendency,  most  men  would 
remain  weak  for  the  want  of  opportunity  to  increase  their  strength  by 
exercise.  The  masses  are  not  to  be  advanced  and  elevated  by  the  mere 
agency  of  language, — ^but  by  the  humble  endeavors  of  the  comparatively 
weak  who  not  only  represent  a  class  in  action,  but  gradually  acquire  an 
experience  which  enables  them  more  fUlly  to  understand  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  examples  of  a  superior  practice.  Each  and  every  class 
in  society  has  its  representative,  and  the  philosophy  of  differences  is  taught 
by  the  varying  examples  of  practice,  and  associated  with  sjinpathies  as 
extensive  as  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  in  its  illimitable  combina- 
tions of  capacity,  sentiment  and  passion. 

The  death  of  William  was  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  Whigs  and  Dis- 
senters, for  they  knew  the  dangers  of  Tory  rule  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  nation.  The  Tories  did  not  openly  rejoicfe  in  the  event  of  his  death,  as 
they  did  in  France  and  Rome,  but  their  manifestations  of  gladness  were 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  their  congratulations  of  change.^  The  Queen,  though 
she  "promised  sweetly"  to  all  who  addressed  her  with  loyal  affection,  j-et,  her 
promises  amounted  to  but  little,  as  they  were  made  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  means  to  redeem  them. 

At  the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Anne  was  thirty-seven  years 
of  age.  Of  a  moderate  capacity,  she  was  hardly  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  opinions  and  prejudices.  "  She  had  been  educated,**  says  Cooke, 
"  among  the  high  church  Tories,  and  she  had  imbibed  a  sincere,  almost  saper- 

^  SeeP&rl.  Deb.,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  7,  8,  9,  la 
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stttions  Teneration  for  the  church.^  She  had  been  taught  that  the  Whigs 
were  repablieans  and  dissentera— enemies  to  the  establishment,  and  sub- 
yerters  of  the  monarchy :  her  own  experience  had  con^rmed  her  in  this 
belief.'  In  her  contest  with  William  for  an  independent  revenue,  these  had 
been  her  enemies ;  the  Tories  had  then  proved  themselves  her  Mends."  ' 
She  had  been  married  to  Prince  George,  of  Denmark,  who  was  equal  to  her 
condition  of  weakness,  if  not  in  title.  Together,  they  had  been  led  by  design- 
ing Tories  to  indulge  in  personal  resentments  against  the  late  king  and  his 
administration,  rather  than  by  prudent  counsels  to  prepare  them  for  grave 
and  public  duties.  This  early  teaching  was  understood  by  partisans,  for 
with  her  predilections  for  the  church  she  saw  duty  only,  where  tbey  cared 
only  for  party.  In  her  pious  mood  she  called  them  the  '^church  party,"  and 
when  the  Commons  spoke  of  her  ^'unparalleled  goodness,"  in  diverting  a 
portion  of  her  revenue  to  the  public  service,  she  could  not  but  feel  gratified 
b}*  their  just  and  delicate  sense  of  her  wants  and  wishes.  If  the  queen  did 
not  write  her  own  speeches,  it  was  natural  that  her  ministers  should  give  her 
language  suited  rather  to  the  delicacy  of  woman  than  to  the  sterner  qualities 
of  man.  For  the  same  reason  the  addresses  of  Parliament  to  the  throne  would 
be  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  which,  if  it  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
queen,  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  woman .^  She  was  made  to  compliment 
Williaiy,  and  to  deplore  his  death  as  a  calamity  to  the  nation ;  and  yet, 
when  she  spoke  of  her  ''  own  heart  as  entirely  English,"  it  was  certainly  an 
ungracious  allusion  to  his  foreign  origin.'  It  was  amusing,  not  to  say 
instructive,  to  read  her  maternal  admonitions  to  her  Parliament,  to  '^  avoid 


1  In  respect  to  the  Church,  the  Duchess  *  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  542. 

of  Marlborough  says, — "  For  my  own  part,  *  Her  sense  of  decorum  was  so  nice,  that, 

the  word  *  church,'  had  never  any  charm  on  her  accession  to. the  throne,  she  caused 

for  roe  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  made  the  bust  of  herself  on  the  gold  coin  to  be 

the  most  noise  with  it,  for  I  could  not  per-  clothed  as  it  was,  according  to  ancient  cus- 

ceive  that  they  gave  any  other  distinguished  tom,  on  the  siWer.    Nothing  offended  her, 

proof  of  their  regard  for  the  thing  than  a  as  queen,  so  much  as  a  breach  of  the  cus- 

frequent  use  of  the  word,  like  a  spell  to  tomary    observances.      Lord  Bolingbroke 

enchant  weak  minds,  and  a  persecuting  zeal  having  visited  her  one  day  in  haste,  in  a 

agunst  dissenters,  and  against  those  real  Ramillie  tie,  she  remarked  **  that  she  sup- 

fHends  of  the  church  who  would  not  admit  posed   his    lordship  would  soon  come  to 

that  persecution  was  agreeable  to  its  doc-  court  in  his  night-cap." — Thomson* s  Duch- 

trine;  and  as  to  state  affairs,  many  of  these  ess  of  Marlboro*,  Vol,  i,  p.  57.     Granger, 

churchmen  appeared  to  me  to  have  no  fixed  Her  letters  to  her  sister,  the  Princess  of 

principles  at  all,  having  endeavored,  during  Orange,  however,  respecting  the  birth  of 

the  last  reign,  to  undermine  that  very  gov-  the  infant  prince,  do  not  show  much  innate 

emment   which    they  had  contributed  to  refinement  —  See    Dairymple*$   Memoirs^ 

establish." — Conduct   of  ike   Duchess   of  Appendix. 

Marlborough,  p.  122.  s  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  5« 

s  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  1. 
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altBttflts  add  dMslfooB^T'  anditftoifto'Ifstcn^DO'tlle  iaevi1{aMls^oe&oo»«f  fiavd^ 
ened  polittciumi  vriik&  iMve  kidnitely  SHMPe;  eoiuiemied'  for  Hbetf  pa»t>f  t&sM^ 
eitbBr  ibr  bar  maij/nky  er  flie  iiivtAoiiw    '^Tbe  qaeen  did  iio0^p<&iy  iRterpoaor 
in tifieelfiBtidfln^!* aer}'»Bhinielv^''btithft0  ttteliiuidoaB  to^tko  Tomes  appearhigf' 
I)laialy,  afliMi)!!}  toottitlbiigraiiited  tbat  she  wished)  they  migAl  b«  t^e* 
majovity.    Thia  wnnight  on;  the  inooostaiioy,  and  sei^vility,  that  i»  na^Mu^al 
teninltStude»::  and  the  conceits:  wbieb  bad*  beea  inAised  and'  pM>paga4)ed.' 
witft  much  indiistB}^  thufc  itoi  Wliifg»  Itad^  eharged  Ittie'  wtM^&tk  wM  gveafi 
taxes,  of  whidi  aktgeshai^bAdK^een.dli^WMir^by  t&^nieelVess  had  so*  l&r 
tarnedi  tBie  tkie^  that  the  Tories  iiv  the*  Roaee  eff  Co«imona  wet^-  at  leasti 
doable  the  number  o£  the  Whigs^    They  met^  fiAf  ef  f&ry  agBiniet  the- 
meudrjr  of  1^:  late  King,,  isndt  ag&i&st  those*  who^haiii  Been  employed  by 
him;'* 

The  nmnvsttl}  tile}  Tofie»g2daed<  the  a^cendracjr,  they  begiu»  to*  perseeate 
the  diesenteMi^  The^  ooeaBioniai  eonlhnaitj^  biti)  wae^  ibt^KMltioedi  ia<  ttte^  €on> 
miMisv  ^"^^  albtif  miiDlt  dtscttsBlisn^  wssr  passed  by  «  kii»ge  miiJM^y.  The 
Tonito  aMenptai  to  gfl^e^ the  ittiptession'  that  ih  wae  tlie  ^^n^eti^s*  bill.  8he 
vmA  at  a  loaa^  pMbattljTr  w&etlteir  tO'  o<vqy  it  oit  no<l,.  ae  hev  hoet^and*-  wa»  an 
oeeasional  eonlbrmei/  '^I  oani^t  beair  8aj4ng;?''8hei  woites  to  the  Duchess  of 
Maidboroagfa,^'*  tftttt  I  see  nothing  Ulke  pevsecuHon^  in-  thia  biH.  You  may 
think  il)  ia  a  notSiDniLord  Nottingham  pat  ]iiU)»  my  head>  bu<^apon-  m^  wevdi 
it  iB  my  awn)  thDaght.'''  £f  so,  St  was:.  eertaitil|f  a  very  rebelUoua  Hiooght, 
as  Bt&  dedares  iB^  the  saiae^  leHter; .  that  although  she ''  wishedl  it  then*  to-pass 
she^woaldhaxe^ been; Tttry glad  it  ithadinot  been»  Hvooght  itito^  1£e  Monse 
of  Commons."  * 

During  the  reign  of  William  the  House  of  Peers  was  controlled  by  the 
Whigs.  ^'  Although  the  creations  upon  the  accession  of  Anne,"  says  Cooke, 
"  had  been  four  to  one  iu  f&vor  of* the  Tories,  the  WTiigs  still  hatl  a  majority 
in  the  Locds^  The  ocoasional  confocmity  bill  wae^  thevefore,  v<ery  diffe»^ 
cntly  receiiied  in  that  hoose*  to  whnit  it  had  beett  in^  the  Coounionsi  Th^ 
Lords  supplie(¥  those  wofdh  ofibrm-,  by*  the  omission  of  whlbh  tfie- Tories 
Imd  attempted  to  stigmatise  the  memory  of  William ;  they  rejected'  tSe 
clause  which  affected  corporate  officers,,  they  insested  seixeral  proviso 
ionai  favorable  to  the  diaseaters  ;>  andt  redneed^  thft  peaaUbifla  Us* »  more  modr 
erate  seahs."  ^ 

Lord'BSolingbiofte  pronounced  the- ScAfsm*  Bill  to  be  *^of  the^  last  impop- 


1  BiF  the  TliMl  Jta9  UT^  Off  who  ]lcfm>  ftnnen.     "FK^-  <Stiesnir  Amifeunl,  PKoftf' 

oflfces  of  tMMt;  orweve  aisgiMHittv  ia^  ooi^*  Geovge*  of  Dtamartt;  war  onei^^JBut  ef 

pemtfotts-,  iv^M-  eempelM  lb'  ttke  the-  fac^  fttrty\  Tol.  r,  p.  549. 

rament,  according  to  the  rite  of  the  ChupcH-  '  IflMi  of  Party,  T^ol.  i;  p^  550*. 

of  England,  belSve'tH<!y*entened'npon  their  <  See  Pari.  Deb.,  Voi:.  vi,  p;  Off. 
offices ;  these  were  called  occasional  con- 
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tcBce,  ^niicK  tt  leonccraed  ite  saftimritjr  <of 'Ok  Qmr&L  f>t  Evf^aiai^  the  teat^ 
•od  ifiimeat  rN9i|K>rt  tof  ike  inosiftre^  It  w»8  theflnoniiffkof  Ite^Mfl  lOif 
iM^eseaf — ^^^ai  tiie  ^raanteiv  ^iiere  equally  daogeroiMi  ho^  fto  tbe 
CkBOxdx  attd  iStste.'  It  ms  auggei^ad  by  tbe  Bishop  <Qf  Loadafi, — ^^  That 
the  eBaaenteoB  liad  nuiAe  tiua  iUl  aaceeaary,  hy  ibek  andeavitta  to  lurosp^gate  . 
sbh^  acfaiam,  and  to  dnkw  tbe  dbdldrsn  tt  ibe  fchnwhniea  ia  ihw  <aoihools 
and  Aoademiea."  *  Ixntl  Halifax  ucgad^  -'^  That  fto  Tfirff  tosia^iag  ^  t>f  tikw 
4ul  mas  injoriow  to  the  gaaaia,  oant  lie  cfrald  not  betteiie  bar  lOiitjesLt^  fi^uld 
ener^v«  ber  royal  tsfisient  to  snob  «  fear  after  (the  wdaam  idedarsAioD  abe 
had  made  from  tbe  fhione,  tihat  abe  ^aoM  inviolaMy  mafapfbaitt  ibe  toleiisatioc^ 
«tikh  the  bHl  TiaibLy  atracfc  al."^  Xbe  Sail  of  Wbanton  ivaa  quii^  dis- 
$oaed  to  doie  faoetions-oa  &e  moa  of  fileaanre  Who  gravely  aimeAinced  tboir 
idaqp^OQBoera  that  Hie  'cCumeb  was  in  danger.  ^'It  As  aomowhat  stnai^e«" 
said  Imi,  ^  tbey  sbookl  oaU  «chisxa  in  £agland  'vnhat  is  the  eatabliabed  cei)|^- 
jioa  in  Scottlaod ;  aond  fiieietfope,  if  .the  Jords  w^bo  vc^aeaanlied  ibe  nobUity  at 
^iatpart  of  iSaeat  Bntaiai,  mme  for  Itibia  bill,  heboped«that,in4>rder  ito  be 
isron  vltb  oa^And  oonsiatent  mitii  tbeaiselves,  tbey  would  mose  ibr  the 
bringing  in  another  bill,  io  -pKDe»'mt  ibe  ^owtii  of  isoblaia  in  ttbek  own 
country  ."^  As  .an  aaoendmcot  araa  made  aftefiRaida  to  Indade  Ireland, 
VDother'biU  nngbt  bwire  been  made  ^itb  tbe  aaate  prc^pciety  <to  i^uard  CathoU 
icism  in  th4t  rcouBtry.  After  aome  amendsieats  mem  aiadiB  itbatiag  tbe 
feaakieB,  IhebiU^waafiawaedija  the  Xocda  seyeatyHBesrai  io  iseveatj^wqi 
and  in  tbe<3onaao«a  (me  baadisfl  and  aia^iiy'tiM'ee  ta  alneity'i^ht. 

hsL  her  aippolBlBBentB  ito  iQneen  iaaoaed  the  TcH!»es«*  tlKnuf^  abe  was  inflo- 
^aeed  to  tretoin  nuMit  at  tbe  jidfea  and  Foi^igm  ICinisters*  None,  bow- 
ever,  were  retained  who  were  not  t^jfikiiiy  oommitted  io  ^he  wat  i^gainst 
Fisnee  aind  £ipani.^  7!he  Tcoias  '^  so  iianacdlarte  fn  o^poeitiafi^"  eo  disin- 
tiereatedly  oppaaed  t»  pftaoe  or  i^niaiaBnaiit,  now  beeaoie  oagtf  petitionens 
«iaen  for  the  nnalkst  oftoea.  ^  Tbe  WMg^**  mjB  Oa<iihe,  ^'4id  not  lUl  to 
Komad  these  patiioitic  taeo  of  fsbefar  aetf^denyiqg  Desolvei  and  all  wene  not 
aofaan^  inibesrieaaes,.or  ^  '^^te  In  tbebr  oasaiatry,  as  Mr.  Haw,  who 
eaaUd  anawar  ibaaw^  aa  nnpfaMnadt  alfaiaion  ti^t  ^  ian  bad  961^)4;  bia  wai4,be 
had  not  a  plaaSf'^^a  plea  wbieh  arast  jdaubthaa,  liteiallly  tme,  aince  ^ 
arBce^xT  pagraanM^ff^^pencBail  lana  dnraied  betiweea  bias  aind  ilx.  f^az/'  ^ 

Dha  entaaaa  aMaanms  of  tbe  Tcvy  sxUmtiatj^  mmA  of  >tbe  Xary  Commons* 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  1361. 
>  Ibid,  p.  1352. 

«  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  1864. 
«Mi,9.  tafift. 

•ibu,  p.  laaa. 

«Hi8i.  «r  IMr.  Vka*  l»|i- Mk 
^Ptol.  DAu,  ITob  n,  p.  tf. 


8  This  Mr.  John  How  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  members  of  his  party;  he  was 
seated  for  Oloucestershire,  in  the  next  Par- 
liament, Jbj  a  moat  shameless  aad  ancoasti* 
tational  ^ta^oa  af  Ae  Toqt  auyoii^  of 
isi'electiaa  i«aniaiinee.  OUmwvm.  MUL 
sf  JRartfa»  y<a»  l^.  Si7. 
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which  was  dissolved  in  1705,  disgusted  the  nation.  Moderate  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  found  ready  to  unite  in  the  belief  that  a  strong  administration 
could  be  formed  b}"^  a  coalition  of  parties.  Bolingbroke  was  then  3*oang 
and  ambitious.  ^^  Panting  for  political  distinction,  he  saw  in  this  alliance 
the  earliest  prospect  of  promotion  and  he  embraced  it."  ^  The  victories  of 
the  war  had  made  the  war  popular  with  the  nation,  and  the  Tories  had 
made  their  ascendency  still  more  hatefhl  by  their  great  reluctance  to  grant 
supplies.  The  despotic  conduct  of  the  Commons,  in  the  case  of  the  A^'les- 
bury  election  compelled  the  Queen  to  prorogue  it.  The  proclamation  which 
followed,  only  anticipated  by  a  short  time,  its  natural  dissolution.' 

The  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  were  attended  with  much  excite- 
ment.  The  Tories  uttered  their  usual  party  cr}-, — "The  Church  is  in 
danger,"  and  they  were  met  with  a  confident  spirit  by  their  opponents  with 
the  question, — "Is  the  Church  in  danger?"  For  a  wonder  the  court  was 
neutral.  In  conflict  with  principle  royalty  is  no  element  of  power.  The 
Whigs  were  victorious,  and  the  Tories  were  placed  in  opposition.  The 
question, — "Is  the  Church  in  danger?" — was  early  discussed  b^"  the  new 
Parliament  and  emphatically  decided  in  the  negative.' 

"  The  nation,"  said  Lord  Somers  in  this  debate,  "  is  now  happy  under  a 
most  wise  and  just  administration,  the  public  money  is  justly  applied,  the 
public  credit  in  the  highest  esteem,  the  armies  and  fleets  are  supplied,  the 
success  of  her  majesty's  arms  gives  the  nation  greater  honor  and  reputa- 
tion than  has  before  been  known,  and  we  have  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Those  men  who  raise  groundless  jealousies 
in  this  position  of  afl'airs,  can  mean  no  less  than  to  embroil  us  at  home,  and 
defeat  all  our  glorious  designs  abroad."  ^ 

The  Tories  introduced  a  bill  against  religious  freedom  in  Ireland,  but  it 
was  voted  down  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  seventy-six.  The  Act  of 
Union  with  Scotland  was  passed,  and  with  but  little  opposition.  This  was 
followed  by  other  judicious  measures,  suited  to  the  wants  of  that  conntiy, 
highly  creditable  to  the  administration.  In  1705,  in  a  speech  fh>m  the 
throne  on  the  subject  of  a  more  perfect  union  with  Scotland,  the  Queen 
said, — "I  am  persuaded  that  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  will  not 
only  prevent  many  inconveniencies,  which  may  otherwise  happen,  but  con- 
duce to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  nations ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
shall  have  your  assistance  in  bringing  this  great  work  to  a  good  concla- 
sion."    The  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  union  was  too  good 


1  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  545.  danger  with  such  a  "norsing  mother"  tf 

*  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  ^59.  the  Queen.    The  Tories  called  her  "the 

*  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  thought  illustrious  ornament  of  the  church." 
that  the  Church  could  be  in  no  immediate  ^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  499. 
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to  be  lost,  and  she  added,— >*^  There  is  another  union  I  think  ni3*self  obliged 
to  recommend  to  you  in  the  most  earnest  and  affectionate  manner ;  I  mean 
an  union  of  minds  and  affections  amongst  ourselves."  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  1713,  the  Earl  of  Finlater  spoke  of  the  grievances  of  Scotland, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  ^*  That,  since  the  union  between  the  two  nations 
had  not  those  good  effects  as  were  expected  and  hoped  from  it,  when  it  was 
made,  he  therefore  moved, — ^*  That  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  a  Bill  for 
dissolving  the  said  union,  and  securing  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,  the  Queen's  prerogative  in  both  kingdoms,  and  preserv- 
ing an  entire  unity  and  good  correspondence  between  the  two  kingdoms." 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Marr,  and  favored  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  others,  and  opposed  by  the  Earl  of 
Feterboro',  and  by  the  Lord  Treasurer.  Some  other  Scottish  Peers  urged, 
**  That  the  end  of  the  union  was  the  amity  and  friendship  between  the 
two  nations,  but  it  was  so  far  from  having  that  effect,  tliat  they  were  sure  the 
animosities  between  the  two  nations,  were  much  greater  now  than  before  the 
union.  That  it  might  easily  be  proved  by  many  instances,  that  some  per- 
sons agreed  better  when  they  were  asunder,  than  when  together ;  and  for 
that  reason  they  believed,  if  the  Union  were  dissolved  again,  the  two  nations 
would  be  like  to  be  better  fHendiS."^  The  Court  Lords  were  all  against 
dissolving  the  Union,  and  said,  "  that  the  very  moving  such  a  thing  was 
dangerous,  and  might  be  of  ill  consequence,  and  therefore  desired  that  such 
an  effectual  stop  might  be  put  to  it,  as  that  none  might  offer  at  any  such 
thing  again."  * 

The  subject  of  political  union  was  but  little  understood.  It  is  difiScult 
to  say  what  meaning  the  ministers  intended  to  have  the  queen  convey  in 
her  language,  the  ^^  union  of  minds  and  affections," — ^unless  it  was  similar 
to  that  between  husband  and  wife,  where  the  wife  is  required  to  promise 
obedience.  And  yet,  when  Parliament  gravely  intimated  to  the  queen, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  she  '^  would  not  so  far  indulge  in  her 
Just  grief  as  to  decline  the  thoughts  of  a  second  marriage,  that  her  people 
might  have  the  unspeakable  joy  of  joining  in  most  fervent  praj^ers  to 
Almighty  God  to  bless  her  majesty  with  issue,"  '  she  was  evidently  disposed 
to  think  that  Parliament  could  not  aid  her  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
union.  *^  The  subject  of  this  address  is  of  such  a  nature,"  said  she,  ^'  that 
I  am  persuaded  you  do  not  expect  a  particular  answer."  ^  This  was  well 
understood  by  Mary,  when  she  gave  the  crown  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vt,  p.  1218.  •  Though  frequently  pregnftnt,  this  bless* 

s  The- motion  of  the  Earl  of  Finlater  was  ing  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  her. 

carried  in  the  negative  onlj  by  four  voices.  ^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  778. 

— /Wa,  p.  1219. 
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ALttmttinieinarmgen&as  an-^'oiaion  aof  mmd  ima  aflMioafi,'' «id  m9tb 
but  f£w  rigbrts.  iMftiatoJ  srightB  Juuoe  l>eeii  nici^ased  w^tih  <3iv^»rfloB. 
Poditioal  anion  Y^ithoiit  ti^gtato  i«  an  jobaoMttfy:.  it  k  tao  nxnre  tkan  a  iKxoi- 
iMlq^mise.    Xlda laiotfi iiflB Ineon p«dnMfy illasl^  tkie  esperi^ioe -ef 

£i^glaiid,  Bc«tlaad  vnd  loebMEui.  Dinvm,  ctf  iuaiy  fsivd^itffarietlj*  irapSles  «qual- 
Miy  of  pfu-ts.  it  iBiMtoHlea  iharmoo^'.  The  cttinps  «f  a  ^L«i;p,  4ind  the  pipes 
loT  An  OEgaiL  are  made  a^Mcatdy^  aad  iCiwcli  4e  jnade  perfect  in  itself, — 
iiefoine  all  oan  lie  motod  in  ^acmioigr  lig'  Aniiiaf.  Tbe  iMon  of  tke  tliree 
kin^domos  of  Xilffeat  BriltttnaBStztl'^aMad^  Anne;"  ijo  employ  a  pbraae 

TamUiar  to  irnHdcianSyaBEid  tiM  atatnwiw  of  tkhot  enligfateBed  oonntfy  ai«  still 
iaiquinng  -with  an  appaient  anuuseiaent  srhy  they  leMantisecave  harmony  by 
dlaoordant  l^slatifOfi  I  Soioag  as  fh&yJmnie  a  ^iserlninating  poiiey  to 
tmat  one  kicgdoiB  aaone  tfibaoi  aaother,  ito  hanor  4um  kingdom  more  than 
another,  to  deauoid  a  apaoial  loyalty'  from  <Ml€^  ^hat  m  nst  required  of  all 
aSike,  they  provide  for  disuaioB^  and  it  «mdd  iie.  a  nioaele  if  Jbhey  idid  not 
jhavje  it. 

The  dogmas  cf  theology  atill  divridad  the  poiltaeri  ^prozid,  and  each  party 
xecognizjed  a  standard  -of  qnuiGipfe  in  leligiow  beiief.  When  ail  lameiit 
the  iexoesses  of  party  tsbriUt,  there  la  a  reCef  to  be  ioMMl  in  lihe  great  £»at 
1duit  InfinMe  wiedomis  ratuali^'  iusknowladged  w^htme  ignorance  aad  saper- 
atkion  are  pennrtted  to  rale  aad  luin.  C^oRfora&ty  iras  regarded  as  an 
faidispGBaabk  eknueiit  iar  the  good  'Of  aodaty^  and  as  jmigM^  was  kagaed 
wiik  opimaai^-^gov&wamsot  vas  mitj&Aed  to  all  the  embaiTasam^its  of 
ab8urdit3'  and  change.  If  the  Tories  were  willing  to  perpetuate  their 
.fidoHBardities  by  pranacafliig  ibe  BidM|)  *of  Avapb  fiar  bis  aaasly  language  and 
patciotac  leentimente,  it  laast  be  ooofeBsed  that  at  was  a  gneater  error  of  tbe 
IHbi^  to  proceed  against  Br.  fiadhevflrell^  adie^vasa^bold  advoeate  of£d- 
bioies  Khach  had  been  paMicly  ooadcaaoed  flod  bfrnH  patties. 

TUs  has  been  termed  the  Augustan  age  b^  English  literataee.  Hie 
administnU&oii  erf  Hailey  was  dlstmgnirtwd  "for  its  £t«mry  talent.  Boling- 
Inrofee,  AtfteriMuy:,  Fiieod,  Kk^  Prior  and  SwlifW-ivRere  anoog  its  support- 
ers. Tbe  W:hig  4Uittse  aaa  hoaaoaed  by  the  jnames <tf  Aiidison,  Steele,  Bm^ 
net,  CoBgaeve,  iWwe,  and  4tlw».  ^t!be  Esamiaa'/'  a  political  daily 
papM^was  put  teth  aa  4he  ^iigan  "Of  the  mum  govenanent.  *''  The  Whig 
Eaaminer,*  eommenaei  by  Addison  and  etbsss,  and  then  ^*  Manwayring's 
{Medley,"  suocessively  beeame  Che  oqgaas  ef  the  opposition.  ^  The  exeite- 
mast  which  t^  oonftests  of  ^Oiese  papers  ooeasioaed,"  si^  €ooke,  ^dmw 
within  its  vortex  those  more  delicate  offspring  of  the  periodical  press, 
whose  light  essays  were  hitherto  confined  to  the  reformation  of  social  man- 


1  The  Scffoioai  'Of  Dr.  Sftdwnetcli,  sad   MemOi^iLoeoHa  tTJABte  hi  Fari.  Deb., 
Bishop  of  A3Q|>h»  of  c^i^oeite  psrtiti,  were    Yol.  ti,^.  aO^«  aodfk.  llfifl. 
ordered  to  be  burnt,  by  Parliament.     See 
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nera,  and  the  promotion  of  refinement  and  taste.  The  elegance  of  thought 
and  diction  which  had  been  cultivated  as  an  attractive  garb  to  the  moral 
lesson,  was  now  rendered  subservient  to  more  exciting  objects ;  it  gave 
dignity  and  polish  to  the  eulogy  of  a  partj*,  and  added  pungency  to  the 
political  satire.  "  The  Tatler  **  quickly  swerved  iVom  its  appointed  course. 
Steele,  its  editor,  who  despised  the  prudence  of  a  placeman,  and  Addison, 
who  had  no  such  tie  to  restrain  him,  ventured  to  match  their  little  painted 
bark  against  opponents  which  had  been  purposely  constructed  for  con- 
flict." *  The  "Tatler"  was  more  especially  designed  for  the  ladies.  The 
reader  will  doubtless  remember  its  playfhl  touches  at  political  parties,  in 
one  of  which,  the  writer  deprecates  ^^  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit  among 
his  fair  readers,  and  marking  its  power  by  the  whimsical  instance,  that  it 
had  caused  the  Whig  and  Tory  ladies  to  show  their  hostility,  and  avow 
their  party,  by  wearing  their  patches  upon  different  cheeks."  ^ 

The  alliance  of  literature  with  politics  served  to  give  dignity  and  refine- 
ment  to  political  discussion,  and  this  not  without  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment. Still,  the  keen  thrusts  of  the  opposition  were  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  the  administration.  What  could  not  be  met  by  successfiil 
argument,  was  met  by  ill-timed  resorts  to  force.  ^'  No  one,"  says  Cooke, 
"  was  a  more  vigilant  prosecutor  of  Whig  pamphleteers  than  St.  John,  yet 
it  is  curious  to  observe  Swift,  the  greatest  libeller  of  his  age,  complaining 
of  his  inactivity  in  that  respect."  • 

The  event  of  Sir  Richard  Steele's  expulsion  fh>m  the  Commons  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was 
an  active  democrat,  and  his  great  power  as  a  writer  distinguished  him  above 
ordinary  partisans.  His  language  was  bold,  and  yet  there  was  a  refine- 
ment about  it  that  belonged  only  to  the  utterances  of  truth,  and  a  force,  that 
could  come  only  Arom  knowledge  and  a  superior  judgment.  It  was  as 
much  as  the  Tories  could  endure  to  have  such  a  writer  in  the  kingdom,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was,  however, 
most  likely  a  subject  of  congratulation  among  the  Tories  that  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member,  because  his  influence  might  be  lessened  by  expulsion.  Not 
that  he  had  uttered  disloyal  language,  or  had  violated  any  law, — ^for  such 
acts  were  deemed  wrong  only  when  against  their  party.  He  had  spoken 
the  truth  against  the  Tory  party  when  in  its  weakness,  and  when  truth  was 
a  cruelty.  Much  important  information  with  respect  to  the  times  of  that 
period,  and  party  struggles, — ^may  be   gathered   from   his  '^Apology" 


1  Hiit  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  588.  Iner,"  the  "  Medley,-  op  tlie  "Talleiv"  bore 

2  This  tririal  inBtance  may  illnatrate  the  no  analogy  to  that  of  a  modem  newspaper, 
atrength  and  univeraaUty  of  party  hostility  — Jbid,  p.  684. 

daring  the  reign  of  Anne.    It  mntt  not  be  *  Hiit.  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  585.. 
forgotten  that  the  influence  of  the  '*  Exam- 
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addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole.^  His  points  are  clearly  stated,  his  style  is  eh^ 
gant,  and  his  conclusions  are  apt  and  logical.  His  manner  of  presentii^  a 
subject  is  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  c&ptlrating,  that  the  reader  is  at  a 
loss  to  decide  which  is  entitled  to  the  greater  admiration,  the  beanty  of  the 
truths  which  he  utters,  or  the  language  which  he  employ's  to  convey  them. 
His  views  are  so  logically  expressed  that  they  afford  a  key  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  political  contests  of  the  day,  but  of  those  nice  and  delicate 
shades  of  opinion  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  difllsrences,  as  flowers 
mark  the  landscape. 

Mr.  Steele  was  elected  but  a  few  montin  before  the  deafli  of  the  Qaeea, 
though  no  man  was  more  opposed  by  the  court  and  the  Tories.  He  had 
attacked  their  measures  with  great  bc^dness  and  effect,  and  he  was  a  favor- 
ite  with  the  Whig  party.  It  was  early  determined  by  the  ministers  that 
his  expulsion  was  a  party  necessity.  A  petition  was  filed  against  his  elec- 
tion, but  as  it  was  the  seventeenth,  of  more  than  an  hundred  of  that  kind  to 
be  heard,  they  adopted  a  plan  to  obviate  delay.  It  was  resolved  to  adopt 
a  summary  way  of  reaching  him,  by  attacking  his  political  writings  as  sedi* 
tious,  and  dangerous  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Hungerford,  a  noted  lawyer,  who 
had  been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  brib^y  in  the  reign  of  King 
William, — on  the  11th  of  March,  move<1  to  take  into  consideration  that 
part  of  the  Queen^s  speech  which  related  to  the  suppressing  seditious 
libels ;  and  complained,  in  particular,  of  several  scandalous  papers  lately 
(published  under  the  name  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  a  member  of  that  house. 
(He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Auditor  Fole}^  a  near  relation  to  the  Liord  Treas- 
urer, who  suggested, — "  That  unless  means  were  fbund  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  and  to  shelter  those  who  had  the  honor  to  be  in  the 
admitiistiation,  from  malicious  and  scandalons  libds ;  they,  who  by  their 
abilities  are  best  qualified  to  serve  their  Queen  and  country,  would  decline 
public  office  and  employments."^  This  was  supported  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham,^i<lio  added, — *^  That  some  of  Mr.  Steele's  writings  contained 
insolent  and  injurious  reflections  on  the  Queen  herself,  and  were  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  lebellion.''  The  next  day,  Aoditor  Harlqr(the  Lord  Treas- 
urer's brother)  made  a  formal  complaint  to  tiie  Hoase  against  certain  para- 
graphs of  three  pfinted  pamphlets,  which  had  given  most  offence  to  the 
court :— "  The  Englishman,"  of  Jan.  mh ;  the  "  Crisis,"  and  the  Ust 
"« Englishman,"  all  said^  be  written  by  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  which  pao- 
phlets  being  brought  up  to  the  table,  it  was  ordered,—*^  That  Mr.  Stede 
should  attend  in  his  place  the  next  morning." 

At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Steele  was  at  the  House,  and  several  of  the 
paragraphs  complained  of,  weare  tread,  and  severely  animadverted  upon  bj 


J  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  ti,  p.  1275.  »  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  tt,  p.  12S6. 
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ICr.  Folej,  Mr.  Harlej  and  others.  They  were  denounced  as  seditioiis. 
A  member  attempted  to  speak  in  Mr.  Steele's  behalf,  intimating  'Uhat 
aoo(»rding  to  the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Steele  was  to  be  heard  himself 
in  his  place,"  but  there  was  so  much  noise  and  confusion  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed. Upon  this,  Mr.  Steele  said, — ^^That  being  attacked  on  several 
heads  without  any  previous  notice,  he  hoped  the  house  would  allow  him,  at 
least,  a  week's  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence."  This  was  Saturday,  and 
Auditor  Harley,  true  to  the  instincts  of  his  party,  objected  to  so  long  a 
delay,  and  moved  that  they  should  give  him  till  Monday  following.  That 
is,  one  day,  and  that  day  was  Sunday.  Mr.  Steele,  not  unwilling  to  ridi- 
cule his  two  {Nincipal  prosecutors,  Foley  and  Harie}^  who  were  known  to  - 
be  rigid  Presbyterians,  though  they  now  sided  with  the  High  Churdi, 
assumed  their  sanctified  countenance,  and  confessed,  ^'  in  the  weakness  and 
contrition  of  his  heart,  that  he  was  a  very  great  sinner ;  and  hoped  the 
member  who  spoke  last,  and  who  was  so  Justly  renowned  for  his  exemplary 
piety  and  devotion,  would  not  be  accessory  to  the  number  of  his  transgres- 
sions, by  obliging  him  to  break  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  by  perusing  such 
profane  writings,  as  might  serve  for  his  Justification."  This  speech,  spoken 
in  a  canting  tone,  put  most  of  the  members  in  good  humor,  and  his  request 
for  time  was  granted.  As  several  of  the  Whig  members  were  absent,  this 
delay  was  favorable  to  their  return  before  the  expiration  of  the  week. 
That  he  might  be  prepared  to  meet  his  accusers  with  respect  to  his  allu- 
sions to  Dunkirk,  he  moved, — '^That  an  Address  be  presented  to  the  Queen 
to  give  directions,  that  the  several  representatives  of  her  engineers  and 
ofBcers,  who  had  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  and 
all  orders  and  instructions  given  thereupon  be  laid  before  the  House."  ^ 
This  motion  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen  voices  against  one 
hundred  and  nine.  Of  course,  when  a  party  assumes  to  be  the  govem- 
ment,  truth  and  information  are  not  wanted,  unless  to  subserve  the  party 
in  power. 

On  the  18th  day  of  March,  1714,  the  day  appointed  for  Steele's  triid,  it 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  that  before  they  proceeded  fVirUier,  Mr* 
Steele  should  declare  whether  he  acknowledged  the  writings  that  bore  his 
name.  Mr.  Steele  admitted,  that  '*  he  wrote  and  published  the  said  pam- 
phlets, and  the  several  paragraphs  there,  which  had  been  oon^lained  of 
and  read  to  the  House,  with  the  same  cheerfhlness  and  satisfaction,  with 
which  he  had  abjured  the  Pretender."  It  was  then  ordered  that  he  should 
withdraw ;  but  after  some  debate,  it  was  decided,  without  a  division,  that 
he  should  remain  in  order  to  make  his  defence.'    He  desired  that  he  might 


1  See  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  ti,  p.  1271.  writes :  — "  Tetterday  Mr.    Steele'a  affiiir 

'  In  a  letter  to  Congreve,  March  19,  Pope    was  decided."    •    •    •    «  Thii  gentleman 
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be  allowed  to  answer  to  what  might  be  urged  against  him,  paragraph  bj 
paragraph.  He  was  powerfully  supported  by  Robert  Walpole,  Gen.  Stan- 
hope, Lord  Finch,  eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Lord 
Hinchinbrook,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  yet  it  was  insisted  by  his 
accusers,  and  it  was  voted — ^^  That  he  should  proceed  to  make  his  defence, 
generally,  upon  the  charge  given  against  him."  Accordingly,  in  this  he 
proceeded,  being  assisted  b}'  Joseph  Addison,  who  sat  near  him.  For 
nearly  three  hours  he  spoke  upon  the  passages  which  had  been  made  the 
basis  of  his  arraignment,  and  "with  such  a  temper,  modesty,  unconcern, 
easy  and  manly  eloquence,  as  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  all,  who  were  not 
inveterately  prepossessed  against  him."  After  closing,  he  was  required  to 
withdraw.  It  was  generally  expected  that  Auditor  Foley  would  have 
summed  up,  and  answered  his  defence,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  he  simply 
remarked,  — "  That,  without  amusing  the  House  with  long  speeches,  it 
was  plain  that  the  writings  that  had  been  complained  of,  were  seditious 
and  scandalous,  injurious  to  her  majesty's  government,  the  church,  and  the 
universities,  and  moved  that  the  question  should  be  put  thereupon."  This 
motion,  though  designed  to  embarrass  the  accused,  was  entirely  consistent 
with  the  intolerant  and  desperate  spirit  that  led  to  the  prosecution.  The 
Tories  did  not  ask  for  Justice.  This  they  feared.  The  debate  was  an 
exciting  one,  and  was  continued  till  near  midnight.  Walpole  was  the  first 
to  speak,  and  he  defended  Steele  with  great  ability  and  eloquence.  He 
asked, — "  Why  the  author  was  answerable  in  Parliament  for  the  things 
which  he  wrote  in  his  private  capacity  ?  And  if  he  is  punishable  by  law, 
why  is  he  not  left  to  the  law  ?  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  ParliameDt, 
which  used  to  be  the  scourge  only  of  evil  ministers,  is  made  by  ministers 
the  scourge  of  the  subject."  *  *  *  «« Shall  Parliament  assume  the 
ungracious  part  of  thus  inferring  guilt  from  mere  arbitrary  oonstmctioD? 
If  they  do,  what  advantage  to  government  or  the  community  can  be 
expected  to  result  from  such  a  measure?  Are  doctrines  refhted,  and  troths 
suppressed,  by  being  censured  or  stigmatized?"  *  •  ♦  "The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  unrestrained ;  how  then  shall  a  part  of  the  legislature  dare  to 
punish  that  as  a  crime  which  is  not  declared  to  be  so  by  any  law,  fhimed  by 
the  whole?  And  why  should  that  House  be  made  the  instrument  of  such  a 
detestable  purpose?"^  Walpole  was  followed  by  his  brother  Horatio, 
on  the  same  side.    Lord  Finch  was  the  next  to  speak,  and  though  able  aod 


among  a  thousand  others,  is  a  great  instance  much  natural  good  humour  as  I  think  Mr. 

of  the  &te  of  aU  who  are  carried  away  by  Steele  is  possessed  of."— PoW.  Deb.,  Vol. 

puty  spirit  of  any  side.    I  wish  aU  vio-  vi,  p.  1819.    Steele  was  earnest  but  not 

lence  may  succeed  as  ill;  bat  am  really  Tiolent 

amased  that  so  much  of  that  sour  and  per-        ^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  ti,  p.  12Sd. 
Bidous  quality  should  be  joined  with  to 
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doqaent,  he  became  embarrassed.  His  natural  modesty,  and  his  deference 
for  the  assembly  before  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  speak, 
deprived  him  of  his  usual  self-possession,  and  he  sat  down  in  visible  confli- 
sion,  saying,  loud  enough  to  be  over-heard, — '^  It  is  strange  I  can't  speak 
for  this  man,  though  I  could  readily  fight  for  him."  His  words  being  whis- 
pered fVom  one  to  another,  operated  in  an  instant  like  electrical  fire ;  and  a 
sadden  burst  from  all  parts  of  the  House,  of  ^'Hear  him !  hear  him !"  with 
ineffable  marks  of  encouragement,  brought  Lord  Finch  again  on  his  legs, 
who  with  astonishing  recollection,  and  the  utmost  propriety,  uttered  a  speech 
on  the  occasion,  in  which,  '*  there  was  not  a  word  which  did  not  tell."  "  He 
expressed  himself,"  says  a  writer  of  the  period,  ^^  with  a  magnanimity  and 
clearness,  proceeding  from  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  that  made  his  very 
adversaries  receive  him  as  a  man  they  wished  their  fHend."  ^ 

Lord  Finch  justified  Mr.  Steele  in  his  refiections  on  the  Peace.  "We 
may,"  said  he,  "  call  it  honorable ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  accounted  scandalous 
in  Holland,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  all  over  Europe  except  France  and 
Spain.  We  may  call  it  advantageous,  but  all  the  trading  part  of  the  nation 
find  it  to  be  otherwise :  and  if  it  be  really  advantageous,  it  must  be  so  to 
the  ministers  that  made  it."  Sir  Wm.  Wyndham  remarked, — "  That  the 
ministr}'  would  not  say  that  the  Peace  was  advantageous  to  •  them."  To 
which  Lord  Finch  quickly  replied, — "Then  it  was  plain  it  was  advanta- 
geous to  nobod}'  but  our  late  enemies." 

Lord  Finch  was  followed  by  Lord  Lumley,  Lord  Hinchinbrook,  and  others 
with  much  spirit ;  but  facts  were  offensive,  and  arguments  were  unheeded 
hy  a  large  majority  of  the  House.  Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  Sir,  Wm.  Wynd- 
ham, the  Attome3'  General,  and  other  party  leaders  insisted  on  the  ques- 
tion being  taken  on  the  resolution  to  expel  Mr.  Steele.  This  was  done  by 
a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.'  Short- 
ly after  his  expulsion,  Mr.  Steele  published  a  defence  of  his  conduct, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole.  It  was  entitle<l,  "  Mr.  Steele's  Apology  for 
Himself  and  his  Writings,  occasioned  by  his  Expulsion  ft-om  the  House  of 
Commons.  Fabnla  Q^a7Ua  Fui"  This  masterly  effort  was  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  it  is  entitled  to  particular 
consideration.' 

William,  it  has  been  truly  said,  was  king  only  to  the  Whigs.^    He  favored 


1  See  PteL  Deb.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  1273.  monarch  of  the  Whigi.    It  was  they  alone 

^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  yi,  p.  1274.  who  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 

^  It  wiU  be  found  in  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  Ti,  they  alone   who  kept  it  there. — ffist,  of 

p.  1276.  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  648.    It  waa  said,  thai 

*  Hardlj  as  he  had  sometimes  treated  the  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  whose  spirit  of 

Whigs,  the  Tories  hated  the  man  to  whom  expediency  was  only  surpassed  by  the  sol* 

they  bowed,  and  William  had  been  only  the  emnity  of  his  manners, — exerted  his  infln- 
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no  foctlon.  That  is,  he  placed  the  goyerimient  upon  a  democratic  basis, 
and  oaabled  the  people  to  see  and  understand  the  {M'inciples  of  democracy 
in  their  i»ractical  application.  The  Whigs  could  justly  and  reasonably 
exult  in  the  success  of  their  cause.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  understand  the 
means  by  which  it  was  secured.  Their  faith  and  practice  were  in  harmony, 
and  their  promises  were  redeemed.  Their  fairest  hopes  were  realized. 
The  Tories  were  ready  to  share  tiie  blessings  of  a  democratic  policy,  though 
they  were  slow  to  acknowledge  their  origin.  They  could  but  see  the 
merit  and  great  ability  of  the  late  King,  but  they  preferred  to  associate  his 
name  with  royalty  and  good  luck,  rather  than  with  democracy  and  its  legit- 
imate benefits.  They  admitted  his  rule,  because  they  could  not  do  with- 
out it,  but  with  no  purpose  to  approve  his  principles,  or  to  endorse  his 
party.  He  was  their  king  only  as  he  was  the  chosen  king  of  the  nation 
where  they  lived,  but  not  the  king  of  their  party .^  Democracy  is  not  parti- 
sanship. It  is  truth  and  duty  to  the  people.  The  administration  of  Wil« 
liam  gave  such  a  direction  to  public  affairs,  that  it  was  impossible  suddenly 
to  turn  them  into  new  channels.  It  was  like  a  train  of  cars  detached  from 
the  engine,  moving  from  an  impetus  already  given,  but  not  exhausted.  To 
a  certain  extent  Anne  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  this  legacy  of  power 
bequeathed  by  William.  She  was  powerless  to  resist  the  revolutionary  tide 
that  lifted  up  the  i)eople  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship.  She  could  only 
indulge  in  her  Tory  proclivities  to  seek  counsellors  who  were  willing  to 
believe  one  way,  and  to  administer  the  government  another.  The  revo- 
lution had  placed  the  nation  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  party.*  It  was 
moved  by  the  tide  of  principle,  and  for  a  time,  ceased  to  be  disturbed  bj 
faction.  It  was  a  period  of  rest,  in  which  the  constitution  was  tested  and 
established.    Theorists  were  active  as  partisans,  and  selfish  partisans  stnd- 


ence   to   prejudice   William    against   fhe  laat.**  —  OorreMpondeneCf  Voi*  xv,  p.  7S. 

Whigs,  and  to  some  extent  he  succeeded.  See    Thowutm's    Duehes*    of  Marlb9ro\ 

Nottingham  was  ambitious  to  be  at  the  head  Vol.  i,  p.  IM ;  and  Vol.  n,  p.  SA5. 

of  the  church  party.    His  affected  gravity  ^  Coze  says, — ''  When  William  entrusted 

and  solemn  deportment  were  found  to  con-  the  management  of  affairs  to  the  Tories,  he 

stitute  his  chief  merit.    He  was  one  of  the  hoped  that  the  ch«ige  would  give  stability 

many-sided   partisans  —  who    are    always  to  his  gOTcmment.    Buttlie  eyent  did  not 

ready   with   great   dignity  to  serre  their  accord  with  his  expectations.**    ♦     •    • 

country  with  disinterested  boldness,  pro-  '*The    Whigs,    though    hated    in    power, 

Tided  they  are  not  asked  to  be  consistent  became  the  £&voiites  of  the  nation,  when  in 

with  themselTes.    He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  disgrace." — Mewunrgy  Vol.  i,  p.  71. 

Swift : — "  Lord  Nottingham,  a  famous  Tory  «  In  the  disposition  of  church  preferment, 

and    speech-maker,    is    gone  over  to  the  the  queen  consulted  her  own  partialities, 

Whig  side ;  they  toast  him  daily,  and  Lord  and  these  were  generally  adrerse  to  the 

Wharton  says,  it  is  Dttmdl,  (so  they  call  Whigs,  ^e  friends  of  the  revolution.— See 

him  firom  liis  lo<^s)  will  save  England  al  Ctm^t  MemoirB,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  90,  91. 
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iecl  their  means  of  vile  aclvftntage,  but  they  had  no  power  to  annul  the 
blessings  ivhich  had  been  achieved* 

A  feeble  woman,  for  such  a  period,  proved  to  be  a  safer  ruler  than  would 
have  been  an  able  but  ambitious  statesman.  Knowledge  when  linked  with 
inordinate  ambition  permits  no  rest.  It  is  impatient  in  its  doubtful  experi- 
inents,  and  by  pushing  its  measures  prevents  a  healthy  growth.  Anne's  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  Church,  and  unlimited  confidence  in  the  Tories, 
rendered  her  incapable  of  discriniinating  dilTerences.  At  times,  she  favored 
both  parties  in  turn,  but  rather  by  the  accidents  of  influence,  than  from 
deliberate  judgment.  Her  reign  appeared  to  be  one  of  confhsion,  because 
there  could  be  bo  definite  policy  where  mind  was  not  tree  to  control,  and 
where  party  spirit  could  not  openly  pursue  a  course  consistent  with  its  own 
designs.  Where  small  minds  have  the  prerogative  occasionally  to  lead,  and 
great  minds  are  uoder  the  necessity  of  fbllowing,  incongruities  are  inevita- 
ble. With  such  a  general  as  Marlborough,  and  such  counsellors  as  Boling- 
bioke,  Cowper,  Godolf^iin,  and  Harley,^  plotting  with  Mrs.  Masham,^  and 


1  Harley  is  often  called  in  the  Whig  pani-  she  was  regarded  hj  the  Queen  as  a  sue- 

phlets  and  ballads,  '*<fte  trid^er,"    Sun-  cessfUi  rival  of  the  I>achess  in  the  royal 

derland  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  du-  confidence.    Thus  installed — she  became  a 

]^city  of    Harlej.     He  regarded  him  as  power  at  court    She  became  a  party  tool 

«the  author  of  all  the  tricks  played  here.** —  of  the  Queen,  the  Tories,  and  the  church, 

Ooxi^s  Memoirs^  Vol.  ii,  p.  35.  and  an  active  agent  against  the  Duke  and 

s  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill  was  a  humble  relation  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Whigs. 

ef  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.    By  her  She  even  had  the  influence  to  secure  mill- 

influence  she  was  appointed  one  of  the  be^  tary  appointments  of  her  own  family,  against 

chamber  women  of  the  Queen.    The  aid  precedent,  and  against  the  earnest  protests 

thus  extended  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Hill  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.     She  and 

was  highly  creditable  to  the  Duchess.     Of  Harley  became  the  chief  managers  in  the 

humble  position  and  without   income,  of  disposition  of  political  favors.    Lady  Sun- 

ordmary  capacity,  except   for   nngratefUl  derland,  (daugtiter  of  Lord  Marlborough) 

cunning,  Mrs.  Hill  soon  acquired  sufficient  thus  alludes  to  her :— ^<'I  dare  say  nothing 

influence  with  the  Queen  to  supplant  her  will  ever  be  right,  but  the  removing  her; 

kindred  benefkctress.  It  Is  said  that  she  fkv-  and  if  that  can't  be,  I  hope  she  will  join  the 

ored  the  Stuarts  agidnst  the  House  of  Han-  Tories,  and  not  with  the  Whigs,  and  then  it 

over,  the  Tories  against  the  Whigs,  and  won't  be  in  their  power  to  ruin  all  the  world 

High  Chnrch.    When   she   witnessed  the  when  there  is  a  peace." — (hac^s  Memoir$t 

frequent  altercations  between  the  Duchess  Vol.  hi,  p.  76. 

and  the  Queen, — she  did  not  hesHate  to  com*  In  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough^ 

pete  for  influence.    By  adapting  herself  to  Nov.  1,  1709,  the  Duke  says,— "I  am  of 

the  Queen's  peculiarities,  and  flattering  her  opinion  that  my  letter  will  make  no  altera- 

opinions  and  weaknesses — she  accomplished  Hon  in  the  Queen.    However,  I  assure  you 

her  ends.     By  the  Queen's  approbation  she  tiiat  I  am  very  well  pleased  that  I  have 

was  married  to  a  Mr.  Masham,  a  relation  of  acquainted  her  with  my  mind.    I  believe 

Harley.     This  marriage  was  permitted  to  her  easiness  to  Lord  Sunderland  proceeds 

take  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  from  her  being  told  that  she  can't  do  othev 

Duchess,— thus  showing  conclusively  that  than  go  en  with  the  Whigs  $  bitt  be  asauiiA 
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all  subject  to  the  modifications  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, — ^it  would, 
indeed,  be  marvellous  if  the  government  were  administered  with  consist- 
ency, or  with  much  reference  to  principle. 

The  unanimity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  prosecuting  the  war  against 
France,  was  secured  by  a'  common  sentiment  of  hostility  to  that  country, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  a  Protestant  succession.  The  return  of  the  exiled 
family  was  the  great  question  of  the  revolution  to  be  reconsidered  and 
decided,  not  by  treaty,  nor  by  legislation,  but  by  the  uncertain  events  of 
war,  and  with  a  Catholic  country.  War,  to  be  successful,  must  command 
the  undivided  energies  of  a  nation.  To  have  a  people  united  in  its  vigor- 
ous prosecution,  and  divided  in  their  domestic  policy,  is  a  most  unfortunate 
condition  of  things.  The  government  suffers  because  its  means  are  impaured 
by  party  necessities,  and  parties  become  desperate  because  of  then:  inabil- 
ity to  contribute  to  the  absolute  needs  of  government.  What  should  be 
guided  and  determined  by  the  axioms  of  war,  are  often  left  to  be  directed 
by  a  reckless  ambition,  or  to  the  incidents  of  incapacity.  An  incompetent 
general  is  promoted  because  he  is  willing  to  conform  to  the  programme  of 
party,  and  the  skilfhl  commander  disgraced  because  he  is  too  honest  to 
connect  politics  with  legitimate  warfare.  Marlborough  was  too  mneh  of  a 
hero  to  neglect  the  conditions  of  victory,  and  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  evade 
responsibility  where  its  assumption  became  necessary  to  the  public  safety. 
He  wass  too  much  of  a  warrior  to  know  when  to  make  peace,  and  too  little 
of  a  statesman  to  know  how  to  make  peace.  It  was  Bolingbroke's  part  to 
satisfy  the  Queen  that  she  had  no  abler  adviser,  and  to  watch  the  doings 
of  Marlborough,  that  he  might  appropriate  his  successes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  party  he  was  ambitious  to  revive  and  strengthen.^    The  allies  increased 


that  Mrs.  Masham  and  Mr.   Harley  will,  with  so  much  seal  as  even  to  excite  the  dis- 

nnder-hand,  do  everything  that  can  make  approbation  of  his  most  intimate  friends." 

the    business    uneasy,  and  particularly  to  *    *    *     '*  In  his  inlerriew  with  Mr.  Sec- 

you,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  me ;  for  they  retary  St.  John,  the  general  was  treated 

know  very  well  that  if  we  were  removed,  with  much  petulance  and  reproof,  under  the 

everything   would    be  in  their  power.*' —  affectation  of  candor  and  frankness.    He 

Cox^B    Memoirs^  Vol.   ii,  p.  484.      For  was  compelled  to  listen  to  a  political  lec- 

interesting  accounts  of  Mrs.  Masham,  see  ture  on  the  difference  between  the  Whigs 

Coxe's  Memoirs,  Volumes  ii  and  iii,  and  and  Tories,  and  to  hear  the  most  unquali- 

Mrs.  Thomson's  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  fled    remonstrances    on   the   impolicy  of 

1  Coxe  says, — '*  We  find    Secretary    St.  abandoning    his    former    friends   for  his 

John  adopting  towards  him  (Marlborough)  recent  connections." — Memoirs ,  Vol.  in, 

a  dictatorial  language,  and  imperious  tone,  pp.    150,  164,  174.    He  was  rebuked  for 

to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  unaccus-  leaving  the  Tories,  and  sympathizing  with 

tomed,  and  which  was  the  more  mortifying  the  Whigs.    He  was  even  told  "  that  his 

because  it  proceeded  from  one  whom  he  had  true  interest  consisted  in  getting  rid  of  his 

fostered  as  a  son,  and  had  introduced  into  wife,  who  was  grown  to  be  irreconcilable 

office,  and  whose  interest  he  had  promoted  with  the  queen,  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
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their  demands  as  they  became  victorioasy  and  the  war  changed  from  the 
defensive  to  the  aggressive.  This  is  a  common  error  when  the  military 
spirit  predominates,  and  it  becomes  the  gravest  question  for  the  consider- 
ation of  statesmen,  how  far  war  is  to  be  carried  before  peace  is  to  be 
regarded  a  sacred  duty.  War  is  a  condition  of  injastice,  whether  the 
belligerents  see  it  or  not,  and  peace  is  inevitable  when  justice  prevails. 
Peace  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  in  its  highest  moral  condition ;  and  war, 
under  all  circumstances,  is  an  evil  that  should  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  Not  at  the  expense  of  great  public  interests  which 
require  a  permanent  basis  to  insure  a  reasonable  prosperity,  nor  at  the 
sacrifice  of  honor  which  would  open  the  door  to  further  insults  incompati- 
ble with  a  self-protecting  dignity.  A  nation  cannot  long  exist  if  it  be 
reckless  of  character, — for  without  principle  and  a  commendable  pride,  it 
would  have  no  Just  motive  to  protect  itself  by  extreme  measures.  A  sen- 
sitive national  honor,  a  vigilant  jealousy,  are  healthAil  conditions  indispen- 
sable to  sovereignty  and  to  the  exercise  of  true  patriotism  in  the 
administration  of  government.  But  these  conditions  are  not  incompatible 
with  compromise  and  concession.  Magnanimity  is  the  virtue  of  power, 
and  the  greater  the  power  that  nobly  concedes  forfeited  rights,  or  forgives 
surrendered  weakness, — ^the  greater  is  the  glory  of  victor3\  When  Louis 
proposed  peace,  it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  error  before  the  world.  It 
was  either  a  confession  of  weakness,  or  a  radical  change  of  purpose. 
Either  was  entitled  to  grave  consideration,  but  the  allies  manifested  a 
culpable  indifference  as  to  terms.  Success  had  rendered  them  impractica- 
ble. It  is  true,  the  war  involved  mixed  issues,  and  the  parties  to  it  were 
influenced  by  varying  interests,  and  different  motives.  The  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, was  the  chief  object  of  the  ^^  Grand  Alliance,''  and  yet  when  liberal 
terms  were  offered  by  Louis,  each  party  urged  a  special  claim,  and  all  were 
so  earnest  to  use  their  power  because  they  had  it,  to  command  advantages 
not  before  contemplated,  that  a  settlement  became  impossible. 

Power  uninfluenced  by  moral  principle  in  correspondence  with  its  own 
magnitude,  is  naturally  oppressive.  It  seizes  and  holds  what  it  has  the 
l)ower  to  hold.  K  exerted  by  an  individual  in  the  limited  relations  of 
society, — ^he  makes  for  himself  a  hatefbl  character.  If  exerted  by  a  nation, 
it  is  a  policy  of  to-day,  but  fatal  for  to-morrow.  The  grasping  disposition 
of  unregulated  power,  overacts  to  its  own  loss.  By  attempting  too  much, 
it  is  made  to  yield  that  which  it  has.  It  creates  a  sympathy  for  the  unjust 
party,  if  that  party  is  oppressed  in  its  feebleness,  or  is  denied  a  reasonable 


with  the  best  grace  be  could."— Obsc't    bring  great  things  in  principle  down  to  their 
MemoirSf  Vol.  hi,  p.   178.    It  was   the    leveL 
•tmggle  of  tmall  things  in  authority  to 
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settlement*  A  mean,  or  narrow  policy  is  expensive  to  a  nation,  becaose  it 
lessens  its  power.  The  generous  treatment  of  an  enemy  makes  him  yoor 
fViend,  and  this  principle  in  the  exercise  of  power  is  the  element  of  snceeai 
and  strength  in  a  nation*  The  greater  the  power  the  greater  the  beneficent 
results. 

Louis  saw  that  peace  was  a  necessity,  and  that  his  resources  were 
becoming  exhausted,^  that  his  subjects  were  despondent,  and  tiiat  his  only 
chance  for  self-justification  was  to  ofiTer  honorable  terms,  such  as  he  had 
been  unwilling  to  give  before,  but  such  as  the  Allies  would  have  taken. 
Their  rejection  placed  him  in  the  right  who  had  been  wrong  before,  and  the 
Allies,  who  had  been  right,  were  now  in  the  wrong.  Louis  gained  strength 
at  home  and  abroad.  Not  by  stating  what  he  had  done,  or  tried  to  do,  in 
the  past,  but  by  making  known  what  be  was  willing  to  do  to-day.  It  was 
no  answer  that  his  assurances  of  sincerity  were  to  be  qoeetioned,  for  na- 
tional honor  cannot  be  properly  linked  with  suspected  duplicity.  Suspicion 
in  diplomacy  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation.  National  greatness 
implies  the  ability  not  only  to  defend  its  own  honor,  but  to  chastise  the 
want  of  it  in  others.  Louis  was  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  in  the  on* 
ployment  of  means  to  accomplish  his  ends,  but  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  nor  was  he  indifferent  to  those  high  qualities  of  mind  which 
constitute  the  amenities  of  life.  If  he  indulged  in  dreams  of  extravagant 
extensions  of  power,  and  saw  no  disgrace  in  the  dissipations  of  the  coart,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  he  was  either  stupid  in  the  choice  of  his  means  to 
accomplish  his  ends,  or  foolish  in  the  application  of  them.  When  he  saw 
that  the  allies  had  become  unprincipled  enemies,  instead  of  remaimng 
independent  powers  seeking  to  establish  the  peace  of  Europe  on  just  foun- 
dations, and  as  such,  were  receding  from  their  original  demands  as  to 
questionable  rights,  and  were  disposed  to  make  new  claims  as  they 
increased  in  power,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  himself  before  his  people, 
and  the  world,  in  a  new  attitude,  that  of  honorable  self-defence.  ^'If  it 
depended  on  me,"  he  said  in  a  public  address  to  his  subjects,  ^^you  should 
have  ei^oyed  this  blessing  which  you  so  earnestly  desire,  the  blessing  of 
peaee ;  bat  it  must  be  procured  by  new  efforts ;  the  immense  sacrifices  I 
have  offered  are  of  no  avail.  I  can  perfectly  sympathize  with  all  that 
my  faithfU  subjects  must  endure,  but  I  am  persuaded  they  would  thein- 
selves  recoil  ttom  conditions  of  peace  as  repugnant  to  Justice  as  to  the 
honor  of  thA  Fjemh  naxne*^    Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  exaggeratioB 


1  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  170S  wastefblly  as  her  blood ;  the  plough  had 

France  lay  feeble  and  prostrate,  like  the  been  abandoned  for  the  nrord,  and  fknuiie 

bloodless  eoipse  ef  ft  nilisfaly  giant  ;h«rjoQlih  ibUowed  to  complete  tiie  meamire  of  bar 

and   manhood  had  been  destroyed  in  the  miaery.'^.flikf^.  of  Por^,  Voi..  i,  p.  57l» 
war,  and  her  treasure  had  been  layished  as 
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not  to  saj  the  misrepreaeniatioa  of  facts  of  Louis,  respecting  the  objects  of 
his  great  sacrifices,  there  was  enough  of  truth  in  his  language  to  excite  the 
sympathy,  and  to  arouse  the  sensitive  pride  of  the  nation.  The  history  of 
this  war  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  truth,  whieh  is  not  as  yet  suffi- 
cientlj*^  understood, — that  those  who  fliake  war  are  incapable  of  making 
peace. 

By  rejecting  peace,  ihe  Whigi^  became  anti-democratle  in  their  policy. 
They  gradually  and  Justl}'  lost  their  pow^.  What  they  lost  was  gained  by 
the  Tories.  A  Tory  ministry  was  gladly  formed  by  the  Queen,  and  a  peace 
was  soon  concluded,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Louis  if  not  to  the  allies. 
If  the  Whigs  w«E*e  culpable  in  not  accepting  the  terms  of  Lpuis,  which 
were  liberal  and  hon<»rable,  tiie  Tories  were  still  more  censurable  for  con- 
aenting  to  conditions  which  were  disgraceful.^  To  consent  to  such  a  peace 
was  equivalent  to  condemning  the  war,  as  the  results  secured  were  in  utter 
disproportion  to  the  expenditures  of  blood,  treasure  and  domestic  comfort. 
But,  while  this  period  was  marked  by  some  of  the  smallest  minds',  it  was 
also  distingiiished  by^  some  of  the  greatest.  When  extremes  meet  in  char- 
acter, it  becomes  a  profitable  lesson  to  study  the  laws  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal equilibrium* 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

The  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  he  has  been  recorded  in  history,  was 
the  military  power  of  the  nation  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  Wltliout  him, 
the  results  of  the  war  would  have  been  doubtful.  It  is  not  wise  to  specu- 
late upon  the  contingencies  of  the  past,  when  all  know  that  the  past  is 
uaaiterablc.    Though  man  is  but  a  feeble  instrument  in  the  events  of 


1  **  The  whole  trantactioa,*'  tayt  Coxe,  on  the  head  of  the  asme  Prince,  from  a  pM^ 
**  WM  clan^ftiMdy  Duuuged  hetween  siuuioii  that  tbit  exceft  of  power  would  be 
Torcey  and  the  British  iDinittera»  thvoiigh  coutnty  to  the  good  and  quiet  of  Europe, 
the  agency  of  Maanaaer,  who  aecompanied  Thus  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  was 
I*rior  on  his  return  to  England.  On  ttie  orertumed  the  leading  principle  of  tlie 
27th  of  September  (1711)  the  preliminaries,  grand  alliance,  that  no  Bourbon  Prince 
founded  on  the  basis  of  the  seven  articles,  should  ever  All  tlie  throne  of  Spain.*' 
were  signed  hy  Mesnager,  on  the  part  of  Although  the  queeX  had  promised,  "that 
France,  and  by  the  two  Secretaries  of  she  would  carry  on  the  negotiation  in  con- 
State,  in  Tirtae  of  a  warrant  from  the  currence  with  the  States,  no  official  com- 
fueen.  In  this  dishonorable  instnuneat  aMuucadons  were  made  to  the  repablk  for 
the  only  spedic  peaposkiona  were  the  ac«  aevenal  nwnllis  aJlor  the  delivery  of  th« 
knowledgment  of  the  queen's  title  and  the  pretininaffy  aitictea  ftoposed  by  the  French 
Protestant  succession  t>y  the  King  of  France,  court.*'*  *  **' These  preUminaries  were 
and  his  engagement  to  take  all  jutt  and  receired  in  Holbmd  with  mnireraal  ladyif* 
reasonable  measarea  that  the  crowns  of  nation.**-^ if cMosVf,  Veu  iilt  p*  39S* 
France  and  Spain  should  nerer  be  united 
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progress,  yet,  it  is  difBcult  to  see  how  the  independence  of  England  could 
have  been  saved,  or  the  peace  of  Europe  secured,  without  the  agency  of 
such  a  man  as  Marlborough.  It  is  not  left  to  man  to  decide  what  might 
have  been  had  Marlborough  never  been  born ;  but  to  look  upon  the  events 
of  that  period  as  they  actually  transpired,  including  him  as  a  part,  as  a 
power,  in  the  age  which  he  helped  to  characterize.  No  man  is  a  iK>wer  by 
himself.  He  is  either  aided  b}'  others,  in  harmonj',  or  opposed  by  others, 
in  opinion  or  policy.  He  is  not  permitted  to  control  his  nativit}-,  to  elect 
his  compatriots,  nor  to  compose  the  elements  which  constitute  the  times  in 
which  he  lives.  He  finds  himself  a  part  of  society  which  is  subjected  to 
conditions  independent  of  individual  motives  or  action.  In  these,  he  finds 
himself  not  only  linked  with  others,  who  each  has  a  distinct  and  responsi- 
ble part  to  perform,  but  with  duties  which,  though  not  self-sought,  are 
regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own. 

There  could  be  but  little  profit  in  studying  the  character  of  Marlborough 
in  scenes  of  supposed  differences.  To  ask  what  he  would  have  been  with-" 
out  the  favor  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  without  the  love  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  without  the  cunning  and  duplicity  of  a  Bolingbroke,  or  a  Harley, 
or  a  Mrs.  Masliam?  With  a  sovereign  of  larger  capacity  than  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  with  a  minister  weaker  than  Godolphin  ?  It  is  not  profit- 
able to  individualize  men,  except  so  far  as  a  particular  >knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  society,  or  the  times,  of  which 
they  constitute  a  part.  Like  all  other  men,  Marlborough  was  only  one  of 
many,  and  made  what  he  really  was  not  only  by  his  own  peculiar  powers, 
but  by  wliat  the  many  really  were  who  lived  in  his  time. 

The  greatness  of  man  is  not  seen  without  man's  weakness.  It  is  either 
limited  by  special  incapacity,  or  by  the  want  of  special  knowledge.^  Society 
is  made  up  of  great  and  little  men  together, — and  it  is  the  business  of 
history  to  estimate  their  separate,  as  well  as  their  aggregated  forces. 
Strong  men  have  their  weaknesses,  and  weak  men  their  redeeming  quali- 
ties,— and  all  have  their  respective  parts  to  perform,  however  great,  or 
however  humble.  It  has  been  said  that  "  The  defects  of  great  men  are  the 
consolation  of  dunces,'**  and  it  is  a  saying  of  the  Talmud,  "That  when 
men  put  a  monkey  into  power  they  must  bow  to  him."  Bodin  asserted  in 
the  16th  century  that  "  much  knowledge  is  generally  mischievous  in  a  king. 


*  Montugne  §ays,— "Homer  was  com-  angry»  to  fear,  to  run  away,  to  be  jealons, 
pelled  to  consent  that  Venus,  so  sweet  and  to  grieve,  and  to  be  transported  with  pas- 
delicate  as  she  was,  should  be  wounded  at  sion,  to  honor  them  with  the  virtues  that 
the  battle  of  Troy,  thereby  to  ascribe  cour-  amongst  us  are  built  upon  these  imperfec- 
age  and  boldness  to  her;  qualities  that  can-  tions. — Essays,  p.  451. 
not  possibly  be  in  those  who  are  exempt  >  DIsbakli^s  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
from  danger.    The  gods  are  made  to  be 
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It  is  rarely  anited  with  a  good  disposition,  and  with  a  moral  discipline  of 
mind:  None  of  the  Emperors  were  so  illiterate  as  Trajan,  none  more 
learned  than  Nero."  ^  Such  sayings  only  show  what  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  clearly  indicate  what  is  deemed  possible  in  the  fhture,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  what  consoles  a  dunce  can  really  lessen  the  dignity  of  character, 
or  that  the  people  of  any  nation  can  long  deceive  themselves  in  mistaking 
a  monkey  for  a  man,  or  in  preferring  ignorance  to  knowledge.  Lord 
Bacon  could  clearly  comprehend  the  profoundest  truth,  but  he  could 
not  always  master  the  meanest  motive.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  con- 
template with  mathematical  accuracy  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
uiiverse,  but  he  was  sometimes  blind  to  the  commonest  error.  Lord 
Chatham  saw  with  wonderfhl  power  the  Justice  of  the  colonial  cause 
of  America,  and  while  he  could  picture,  with  unsurpassed  eloquence  the 
flourcies  of  strength  and  glory  of  the  British  Empire,  he  failed  to  see  the 
republican  means  of  greatness  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  sea.  Lord 
Byron  conld  mark  and  interpret  the  beauties  of  mind  in  its  flights  and 
perfections,  but  he  was  without  the  humble  power  of  self-denial  to  save 
himself  from  misery.  Cicero,  in  his  greatness,  did  not  disguise  his  love  of 
glory,  and  the  younger  Pliny  modestly  confesses  the  love  of  fame  to  be  a 
commendable  passion,  "in  one  who  being  conscious  of  no  guile,  is  not 
afraid  to  be  remembered  by  posterit3%"*  Franklin  did  not  deem  it  beneath 
lus  dignity  to  justify  "  self-praise,**  and  he  counted  vanity  a  common  friend.^ 
So  that  weakness  is  not  without  a  place  in  Providence,  nor  the  want  of 
wisdom  without  its  use. 

Whatever  may  be  the  achievements  of  the  intellect,  the  heart  is  not 
without  its  influence  to  increase,  to  lessen,  or  to  modify  them.  The  great- 
ness of  Marlborough  appeared  to  be  exempted  from  the  sway  of  the  passions 
which  ordinarily  characterize  an  ambitious  man.  His  amiableness  of  temper 
admirably  fitted  him  for  all  the  graces  of  charity,  and  gave  him  that  enduring 
patience  so  necessary  to  a  loyal  heart  that  recognizes  a  sovereign,  however 
weak  or  stupid.  His  reverence  for  royalty  neutralized  his  disgust  for  the 
petty  shifts  and  expedi^its  of  weakness.  His  deep  and  undeviating 
afllsction  for  his  wife  became  an  anchor  to  his  character,  and  saved  him  from 
the  polluting  atmosphere  of  a  dissolute  age.  His  love  for  her  seemed  to 
embrace  all  the  promises  of  his  highest  ambition.  His  public  achievements 
were  constantly  centred  in  the  one  hope  that  his  means  of  independence, 
and  the  privilege  of  retirement  from  ofllcial  dutj",  would  be  shared  with  his 
^dear  wife,  his  soul  of  soul." 

In  <^ii!4*ii'm'"g  the  character,  positions  and  influence  of  great  men,  if  we 


^  HalUuBTt  Lit  of  Europe,  Tol.  n,  p.       *  Spectator,  No.  554. 
US.  •  &pu±B'  rrankUn,  Vol.  vil  p.  tt 
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would  do  fall  jnstioe  to  tbeir  motives  and  avoid  excesses  of  praiae,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  exact  views  of  their  compatriots.  Men  often  acquire 
distinction  by  what  is  done  by  others.  Without  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  that  indulges  in  envy  or  Jealousy,  or  the  essential  aids  dierxved 
from  a  subordinated  superiority,  we  fail  to  discover  the  true  sources  of 
greatness,  seen  in  grand  results,  and  are  liable  to  disparage  merk,  and  to 
over-estimate  character. 

^'When  things  fbllow  their  natural  laws,"  saysGuizot,  ''when  external 
f(Mroe  does  not  mix  itself  up  with  them,  power  always  iies  to  the  most 
capable,  to  the  best,  to  those  who  will  lead  society  towards  its  aim." 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  and  yet  when  the  obstructions  to  the  natural 
laws  are  estimated,  and  the  elements  of  external  force  are  excluded  from 
the  proposition,  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain.  When  ''  omnipotence  and 
imbecility  are  joined,"  to  quote  the  extravagant  language  of  Lord  Chatham, 
all  the  circumstances  of  society,  the  principal  features  of  the  age — ^beooiBC 
elements  which  enter  into  all  estimates  of  public  character.  The  successful 
administration  of  government,  whether  in  peace,  or  wssr,  depends  much 
upon  a  judicious  distribution  of  power  among  individuals.  When  strong 
men  are  joined  with  weak,  or  when  weak  officials  constitute  the  government, 
and  the  strong  are  only  advisers,  wliose  counsels  may  be  received  or 
rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  adi^t  means  to  ends,  or  to  foresee  and  provide  for 
disturbing  causes  which  are  likely  to  arise  JfW>m  such  unnatural  combina* 
tions.  This  inequality  of  human  agency  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  prudently  to  provide  f(V  it.  The  ancients 
saw  no  remedy  but  in  ostracism.^  But  this  remedy  was  abolished  when 
applied  to  disr^utable  persons.  ''The  ostracism,"  says  Plutarch,  "was 
not  a  punishment  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  was  very  decently 
called  an  humbling  and  lessening  of  some  excessive  influence  and  power. 
In  realit}',  it  was  a  mild  gratification  of  envy ;  fbr  by  this  means,  whoerer 
was  offended  at  the  growing  greatness  of  anodier,  discharged  his  spleen, 
not  in  anything  cruel  or  inhuman,  but  only  in  voting  a  ten  years'  banish- 
ment.   But  when  it  once  began  to  fall  upon  mean  and  profligate  persons, 


^  OitraciM^  is  from  tin    Greek  word  was  eacloted  with  wooden  niU.   Thema^- 

OBiracon^  an  oyster;  a  mode  of  proscription  istrates  then  counted  the  namber  of  ihelli; 

at  Athens.    This  custom  is  said  to  have  and  if  it  amounted  not  to  six  thousand,  (he 

been  first  introduced  by  the  tyrant  Hippias ;  ostracism  stood  fbr  nothing;  if  it  did,  they 

by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  Clysthenes,  about  sorted  the  shells,  and  Uto  pecson  whoie 

510  B.  C.    It  is  thus  explained  by  Plutarch :  name  was  found  on  the  greatest  number 

**  Every  citizen  took  a  piece  of  broken  pot,  was  declared  an  exile  for  ten  years,  but 

or  shell,  on  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  with  permission  to  eigoyhis  estate.**— Xtsc^ 

person  he  wanted  to  have  banished,  and  Vol.  u,  p.  100* 
carried  It  to  a  part  of  the  market-plaooi  that 
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it  was  ever  after  entirelj  laid  aside,  Hyperbuliia  (a  miaeraUe  wretch)  being 
the  laat  that  was  exiled  by  it."^ 

The  mythological  character  of  Hrbculxs  is  invested  with  all  those 
elements  of  power  which  are  naturally  associated  with  the  excesses  of 
interest,  or  passion,  and  checks  and  balances  are  provided  necessary  to 
harmony  and  protection.  The  myth  of  Hercules  was  obviously  designed 
as  a  creation  of  power  to  illustrate  irresistible  physical  strength,  and  yet 
not  without  particular  reference  to  the  demands  of  human  nature,  to  science 
and  the  arts,  and  to  the  normal  conditions  of  society.  His  person  was 
r^resented  as  naked,  of  fine  proportions,  and  undisguised  by  art.  He  was 
early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  taught  with  extraordinary  care  all 
the  accomplishments  calculated  to  refine  the  mind,  or  to  strengthen  the 
body.  When  bat  an  infant,  his  hands  were  superior  to  the  muscular  power 
of  the  monstrous  serpents  sent  to  destroy  him,  and  his  maturer  strength 
mastered  the  lion  without  the  aid  of  arms.  He  was  permitted  to  ei\|oy  the 
highest  privileges  of  society,  and  3'et  was  subjected  to  the  ordinary  trials  of 
life.  It  was  seen  that  such  a  creation  of  individual  power  would  be  fatal 
to  the  pe^ice  of  society,  and  he  was  subjected  to  restraints  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  super-human  capacities.  He  was  led  to 
rebel  against  his  own  destiny,  to  indulge  in  unholy  passions,  and  was  made 
to  suffer  the  extreme  penalties  due  to  crime,  and  to  be  sold  as  a  slave. 
His  wickedness  was  made  to  give  him  new  positions  of  power,  and  his  slavery 
was  ended  by  the  hand  of  his  admiring  mistress  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
The  jealousy  of  Juno  was  combined  with  the  will  of  Jupiter  to  subject  Hercu- 
les to  the  power  of  Eurystheus  even  before  his  birth.'  All  the  gods  united  to 
arm  Hercules,  to  constitute  him  a  champion  without  an  equal,  and  yet  when  he^ 
was  ordered  to  capture,  unhurt,  the  stag  so  famous  for  its  swiftness,^ — Diana 
was  clothed  with  the  power  to  seize  the  animal  in  defence  of  her  prerc^ative, 
and  to  stipulate  terms  of  compromise.  With  all  his  physical  strength  he 
was  not  permitted  to  succeed  without  strategy,  and  the  aid  of  science.  To 
utterly  destroy  the  Lemssan  hydra  he  had  to  emplo}"  his  friend  Idas  to 
bum,  with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he  had  crushed  to  pieces, 
and  he  was  unable  to  capture  the  stag  without  the  ambushed  trap.  The 
eleventh  labor  imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  to  obtain  apples  from 


1  Flutarch't  tivet,  Vol.  n,  p.  109.  ■enrient  to  the  will  of  the  other.     This 

s  Eurystheus,    a    king    of  Argoi    and  natural   right  was    cruelly   exercised    by 

Mycense,   son  of   8thenelus  and  Nici]^,  Eurystheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame 

the  daughter  of  Pelops.     Juno  hastened  of  Hercules ;  and  who,  to  destroy  so  power- 

hia  birth  by  two  moatho,  that  he  ml^t  come  flil  a  relation,  imposed  ujpon  him  the  most 

into  the  world  before  Hercules  the  son  of  dangerous  and  uncommon  enterprises,  well 

Alcemena,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  labors  of 

doomed  Ifj  the  order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  sub»  Hercules. — Ltmprihre. 
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the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  was  nothing  less  than  rebellion  against  the 
source  of  his  own  power, — but  all  this  was  made  consistent  by  Minerva, 
who  carried  the  apples  back  because  they  could  be  preserved  in  no  other 
place.  So  of  the  dog  Cerberus,  after  surprising  him  and  dragging  him  to 
the  earth,  and  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  order,  he  returned  him  to 
his  post,  as  diplomatists  would  sa}*, — in  statu  quo  ante  bdlum.  With  all  his 
power  to  overcome  others,  however  strong,  he  was  finally  made  a  victim  by 
Dejanira,  a  jealous  wife,  and  by  the  revenge  of  Nessus.  Thus,  the  greatest 
embodiment  of  mental  and  physical  power,  as  understood  bj-  the  ancients, 
was  subjected  to  the  extremest  tests,  and  ended  with  frightflil  successes,  and 
humiliating  failures.  He  was  introduced  into  the  world,  a  hero  above  men 
and  monsters, — and  yet  the  arrow  prepared  by  himself  for  his  enemies,  that 
poisoned  the  blood  of  Nessus,  was  made  to  poison  his  own.  In  vain  he 
attempted  to  save  himself,  "  and  in  the  midst  of  his  pains  and  tortures  he 
inveighed  in  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  credulous  Dejanira, 
the  cruelty  of  £ur3*stheus,  and  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Juno."  Jupiter, 
inspired,  one  would  suppose  by  wisdom  not  unlike  that  of  modern  times,  saw 
no  way  to  end  such  a  character ^but  to  make  him  a  martjr,  and  placed  him 
among  the  gods. 

Such  a  hero  is  out  of  place  in  the  world,  where  no  equals  are  prepared  to 
balance  his  power,  or  to  compete  with  his  skill.  His  capacity  for  good  was 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  evils  removable  only  by  physical 
strength,  and  his  capacity  for  evil  was  limited  by  the  obvious  necessities  of 
society.  The  philosophy  of  the  myth,  is  similar  to  that  of  Providence  as 
given  b}'  modern  writers.  A  power  too  great  for  the  general  good  of 
society  is  left  to  be  corrected  by  its  own  inherent  weakness.  An  element 
of  failure  is  provided  to  check  the  excesses  of  success. 

This  subject  of  inequalit}',  whether  in  distinct  and  separate  departments 
of  government,  as  defined  by  a  constitution,  or  in  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  aggregate  of  oflAcial  authority ;  or,  in  the  majorities  and  minorities 
of  the  people  marked  by  their  votes  on  public  questions, — is  one  of  great 
magnitude,  and  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  wisdom,  or  the  weakness, 
the  knowledge,  or  the  ignorance,  the  integrity,  or  the  dishonesty  of  public 
men,  is  a  constant  theme  of  remark  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  often 
difincult  to  determine  whether  men  are  more  influenced  by  truth  and  intelli- 
gence, than  duped  by  cunning,  or  led  by  interest.  Men,  too  unfavorably 
known  to  be  trusted,  sometimes  succeed  in  their  perfidious  plans,— bj 
making  tools  of  others.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly  discussed 
in  another  place. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  the  most  prominent  character  of  his  age. 
As  a  warrior  he  had  no  equal,  and  more  than  any  other  man,  he  was  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  during  the  reiga  of  Anne.    Such  a  character  becomes,  as  it  were, 
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a  central  power  in  the  world,  and  is  practically  linked  with  the  principal 
events  of  its  period.  It  is  connected  not  only  with  events,  to  which  it  gives 
birth  or  controls,  but  with  individuals  who  have  strength  to  aid,  or  weak- 
ness to  embarrass.  He  was  the  Hercules  of  his  time,  but  he  had  his 
Eurrstheus  in  the  Tory  part}*,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crown.  These  were  combined  as  one  power.  Early  taught  and  guided  by 
a  clergjrman  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety,  he  doubtless  ^^  imbibed 
that  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  were  never  obliterated  amidst  the  dissipation  of  a  Court,  the 
cares  of  political  business,  or  the  din  of  arms."^  His  ardent  attachment 
to  the  Church  prepared  him  for  the  conflict  with  Popery.  He. did  not 
oppose  Popery,  by  denying  freedom  of  opinion  to  Papists,  but  he  justly 
claimed  the  same  protection  for  a  Protestant  that  he  was  willing  to  grant 
to  a  Catholic.  He  was  no  fViend  to  persecution.  He  indulged  in  no  doubts 
as  to  religious  duty  or  loyaltj'.'  He  served  his  God  and  his  country  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  that  precluded  all  encroachments  upon  his  time  that 
was  dedicated  to  duty.  With  a  single  eye  to  public  affairs  he  was  able  to 
comprehend  the  wants  of  nations,  and  to  mark  out  a  policy  in  outline  with 
precision  and  accuracy.  He  could  foresee  general  results,  although  not 
always  able  to  explain  them.  As  a  statesman,  he  studied  nations  rather  in 
their  aggregated  relations,  than  in  their  political  details  of  men  and  meas- 
ures. His  amiable  credulity,  his  deep  sense  of  religious  obligations,  his 
passionate  loyalty*, — all  enabled  him  to  concentrate  his  undivided  energies 
upon  great  subjects  and  general  issues, — ^but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
scrutinize  either  the  motives  of  men,  or  to  detect  their  cunning  means  of 
management.  In  military  affairs,  his  conceptions  pf  successful  action  were 
wonderful.  To  him  armies  were  seen  as  simple  powers,  combined  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  precision  in  successful  attack,  and  mastered  with 
unparalleled  skill  in  defence.  His  battles  were  characterized  occasionally 
with  an  apparent  indifference  to  life,  and  had  he  not  succeeded  in  his 
impetuous  movements,  he  would  have  been  justly  denounced  heartless  as  a 
man,  and  reckless  as  a  general.*  His  early  exploits  attracted  the  attention 
of  distinguished  generals,  and  he  was  not  without  honor  Arom  ro3'alty« 
Turenne  called  him   his  ^'handsome  Englishman."'     He  possessed  the 


1  Coxe'B  Memoirs,  Vol.  x,  p.  1.  hare  but  to  command:  me;;  1  ihall.  pay 

2  In   a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  entire  obedience  to  it,  being  resoWed  to  die 
Aug.   4,   1688,  Marlborough   sajs,— "  Mr.  in  that  religion  that  it  has  pleased  God  to 
Sidney  will  let  you  know  how  I  intend  to  give  you  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
behave  myself.     I  think  it  is  what  I  owe  to  protect" — Coxe*i  JfemMV#,.TtoL.  i,  p.  21; 
mj  Ood  and  my  country.    My  honor  I  take  *  Coxe's  Memoirs,  Vol..  i%  p.  504. 

leaTe  to  put  into  your  highness's  hands,  in  ^  Coze's  Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  pp.  4,  29. 

which  I  think  it  safe.    If  you  think  there  B  A  lieutenant-colonel  haying  scandalousp 

Is  anything  else  that  I  ought  to  do,  you  ly  abandoned,  withouft  geaittanoe»  a  statioa 

80 
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happy  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the  varpog  elements  of  charaeier 
always  to  be  found  in  the  proud  and  sensitive  nature  of  militar}'  men. 
Having  to  do  with  ever}'  variety  of  nationality,  it  was  important  that  he 
should  clearly  understand  their  peculiar  claims  to  notice,  or  promotion, 
their  prejudices  and  interests,  their  habits  and  principles.  Although  enjoy- 
ing a  position  almost  above  the  spirit  of  competition,  yet  he  was  not  entirely 
exempted  from  the  malice  of  envy,  nor  from  the  cabalistic  schemes  of 
ambitious  men.  But  few  men  in  history,  have  occupied  high  positions  of 
unquestioned  influence  with  less  selfishness,  or  with  more  efficiency.  K  he 
indulged  in  an  inordinate  passion  for  wealth  as  some  assert,  he  certainly 
had  the  high  merit  of  not  disregarding  legitimate  precedents,  and  he  was 
not  guilty  of  that  much  greater  sin  of  ambition,  of  attempting  to  consoli- 
date powers  of  state  at  the  expense  of  personal  freedom,  and  of  the  general 
welfare.  It  was  with  evident  pain  that  he  felt  constrained  to  detach  him- 
self from  James  n.,  and  to  favor  the  cause  of  revolution.  Both  his  motives 
and  his  honor  have  been  questioned,  in  this  connection,  when,  perhi^,  a 
little  fhrther  inquiry  might  discover  a  measure  of  merit  rather  than  of 
censure.  True  loyalty  is  not  adherence  to  the  personage  of  the  king,  nor 
to  his  name,  but  to  the  constitution  which  invests  the  royal  personage  with 
legitimate  sovereignt3\  While  he  saw  danger  in  James,  and  safety  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange, — he  was  not  above  a  compassionate  friendship  for  the 
one,  nor  below  the  demands  of  patriotism  to  support  the  other.  Had 
Marlborough  been  influenced  to  acquire  political  power  regardless  of  loyalty 
and  patriotic  duty,  and  with  chief  reference  to  ultimate  political  ascend* 
ency ;  with  his  genius  and  skill,  with  his  prestige  and  information, — he 
could  have  easily  accomplished  for  himself  a  rule  as  enduring  as  that  of 
Cromwell,  and  a  sway  as  wide  as  that  of  Napoleon. 

But,  it  seemed  to  be  the  highest  ambition  of  Marlborough,  to  serve  hia 
country  as  he  found  it,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  know  it,  to  hold  sacred  its 
constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  and  to  honor  its  institutions.  In  his  opinions, 
habits  and  tastes  he  was  conservative.  He  saw  no  safety  but  in  a  consti- 
tutional government, — where  he  could  look  for  a  supreme  authority  to 
j)rotect  the  rights  of  the  British  subject  everywhere,  and  to  assert  and 
4lefend  the  dignity  of  the  nation  in  its  proud  sovereigntj^.  He  was  no 
fanatic,  no  revolutionist.  He  lived  in  revolutionary  times,  but  it  was  not . 
•liis  mission  to  add  to  their  troubles.  He  looked  upon  the  soldier  only  as  a 
:tKiKVfuitttO'Jl^e  Crown,  and  exerted  his  skill  as  a  diplomatist  only  for  the 


•^hi^h  he  was  eiu<te^ito  defend  to  the  last  oflloer  commanded  who  haa  lost  it"   The 

extremity,  Turenne  ^exclaimed, — **  I  wiU  bet  wager  was  instantly  accepted,  and  the  ereak 

a  supper  and  a  doeen  4tf  daret,  that  my  Justified  the  confidence  of  the  general.— 

handsome    Englishman  irill   recover  the  Cbss's  Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  p.  4. 
jMat,  with  half  .the  nnmher.^  men  that  the 
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good  of  his  country.  It  becaipe  his  duty  to  guard  the  peace  of  Europe 
against  the  xnaohinations  of  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  world. 
When  his  '^name  became  a  watchword  of  fear/*  in  France,  and  when  he 
was  honored  with  nnlimit^  authority  to  represent  and  promote  the  separate 
and  combined  interests  of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  to  speak  for  the  sovereigns 
of  his  own  country,  of  Spain,  Germany,  Holland  and  Sweden,— he  regarded 
his  duties  only  as  a  sacred  trust.  The  highest  tokens  of  parliamentary 
respect  and  confidence,  the  most  flattering  considerations  of  royalty,  and 
court  distinctions,  created  in  him  no  desire  for  increased  power  and  personal 
influence, — ^but  discorered  in  his  language  ^^only  the  modest  dignity  of  a 
great  mind.''^  He  would  give  ^^a  thousand  lives,"*^  to  the  service  of  the 
Qaeen  if  patriotism  demanded  the  sacrifice.  Whatever  happened  adverse 
to  his  purposes,  whether  to  contravene  his  plans,  or  to  traduce  his  character, 
by '^turning  his  services  into  crimes/*'  nothing  was  permitted  to  disturb 
his  equanimity,  or  to  tempt  him  to  disregard  his  sense  of  public  duty.  His 
reverential  submission  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  will  of  God, — was 
never  allowed  to  be  associated  with  doubt  or  levity.^  He  assumed  no 
questionable  power,  under  the  plea  of  military  necessity.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  commendation  of  his  undeviating  respect  for  the  civil  authority 
at  all  times  as  superior  to  the  military.    His  loyalty  was  of  no  doubtAil 


1  **  The    qaeen    rejoiced,"   layt    Cose,  *  In  a  note  to  the  Dachess,  after  speaking 

''that  she  could  at  length  indulge  the  send-  of  the  diflcnlties  of  party,  he  says,  "As 

meats  of  her  gratitude  towards  the  duke  ft?  as  it  is  in  my  power,  for  the  sake  of  my 

aad  aifection  towards  the  duchess.    Qn  the  country  and  the  queen,  for  whom,  had  I  a 

17th  of  February,  1704,  she  informed  the  thousand  lives,  I  would  venture  them  aU.**— 

house,  in  conformi^  to  their  application,  Cox^$  Memoir's^  Vol.  ii,  p.  6. 
she  purposed  to  convey  to  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough  and  his  heirs  the  interest  of  >Coxe  says, ''Marlborough  was  convinced 

the  crown  in  tlye  manor  and  honor  of  Wood-  that  a  House  of  Commons,  a  ministry,  and 

stock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wootton,  and  a  sovereign,  who  had  already  conftrued  hia 

requested   supplies   for   clearing   off    the  former  services  into  crimes,  would  pursue 

eucombrances  of  that  doma|n.    A  bill  was  him  with  additional  acrimony,  and  be  con* 

introduced,  and  passed  both  houses  without  tented  with  nothing  less  than  his  ruin.    He, 

opposition.     The   preamble    contained    a  therefore,    could   no   longer   hesitate    on 

recapitalation  of  the  unparalleled  services  securing  that  asylum  abroad,  which  was 

performed  |iy  Marlbprough,  not  only  to  his  denied  to  him  in  his  native  land.~iff9»otrs, 

own  sovereign  and  fellow  subjects,  but  to  Vol.  hi,  p.  823. 
all  Europe."    •    •    •    "  Not  satisfied  that 

the  nation  alone  should  testify  its  gratitude,  ^  In  a  note  to  Oodolpbin,  complaining  of 
the  queen  accompanied  the  grant  with  an  the  dishonesty  of  officers,  guilty  of  em- 
order  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  erect,  at  bezzlemcnt,  he  says, — "  God  is  most  cer- 
the  royal  expense,  a  splendid  palace,  which,  tainly  with  us,  or  it  would  have  been 
in  memory  of  the  Tictory,  was  to  be  called  impossible  to  overcome  the  many  difflcul- 
the  Castle  of  Blenheiiqa,*'^  Cbxe's  Jfrmotrj,  ties  we  have  met  with,*'-*  Cbzc^s  Memoirs, 
Vol.  I,  p.  252.  Voi^  ii,  p.  836. 
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meaning.  It  was  the  loyalty  of  peace  and  of  the  constitution.  He  saw  in 
war  only  the  means  of  peace,  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  government,  the 
terrible  instrument  of  defence,  but  not  an  end  to  be  perpetuated.  He 
recognized  civil  authority  as  the  rule  of  safet}',  and  military  necessity  as 
the  reign  of  danger.  His  readiness  for  battle  indicated  no  love  of  war  for 
gain  or  distinction,  but  a  loyalty  that  was  prepared  for  temporary  sacrifice 
to  secure  a  permanent  peace.  A  general  who  cannot  see  the  safety  or  dan- 
ger of  a  policy  for  peace,  or  war ;  or  is  ignorant  of  the  government  which 
he  represents,  or  that  which  he  opposes,  is  an  unsafe  citizen,  and  therefore 
an  unsafe  officer.  It  is  true,  he  may  be  engaged  in  a  war  upon  which  all 
parties  are  united,  but  in  such  case  his  patriotism  is  not  tested. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  what  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  as  a  partisan. 
In  him  we  have  an  example,  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  soldier  and  not  a  states- 
man, a  statesman  and  not  a  partisan.  He  studied  the  wants  and  capacities 
of  armies,  the  designs  and  power  of  enemies,  and  yet  allowed  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  party  prejudices,  of  which  he  was  not  conscious,  and  hy 
party  management  which  he  was  slow  to  understand. 

He  inherited  toryism.^    His  Veneration  for  kindred  and  early  teachings 
disinclined  him  to  party  struggles.    He  imagined  that  he  understood  party 
distinctions,  but  he  was  indisposed  to  recognize  either  their  infloence,  or 
value.^    He  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  lead,  as  com- 
mander of  the  armies,  and  3'et  take  no  part  in  the  conflicts  of  political 
parties,  upon  which  armies  depend  both  for  their  character  and  direction. 
He  thought  of  parties,  as  he  thought  of  despotisms,  as  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
^^  The  French,''  said  he,  ^'  when  Uiey  are  masters,  make  no  distinctions."^ 
In  a  letter  to  hfs  wife,*  speaking  of  parties  in  England,  he  says, — "I  think 
the  two  parties  so  angry,  that  to  ruin  each  other  they  will  make  no  scruple 
of  venturing  the  whole."    And  again,  "  I  see  by  this  last  letter,  (Sept.  80, 
1703)  that  3'ou  have  mistaken  my  meaning  in  some  of  my  letters;  for 
though  I  may  have  complained  of  some  you  call  your  friends,  yet  it  never 
entered  into  my  thoughts  that  they  should  be  sx)oken  to  in  order  to  have  a 
better  thought  of  me ;  for  I  know  they  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  the 
others  in  their  expectations>  if  I  should  seek  their  friendship :  for  all  parties 
are  alike.    And  as  I  have  taken  my  resolution  of  never  doing  any  hardship 
to  any  man  whatsoever,  I  shall  by  H  hare  a  quiet  in  my  own  mind ;  not  val- 
uing or  desiring  to  be  a  fkvorite  to  either  of  them.    For,  in  the  humor  I 
I  am  now  in,  and  that  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  ever  be  of,  I  think  both  parties 
unreasonable  and  unjust*"'    In  reply  to  the  Duchess,  who  had  communi- 


*  Coxe*!  Memoirs,  Vol.  1,  p.  rr. 
2  Ibid,  Vol.  i,  p.  236. 
s  Ibid,  p.  184. 
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cated  her  husband's  wish  to  resign,  to  avoid  the  entanglements  of  party, 
the  Queen  said, — ^^^The  thoughts  that  both  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,^  and 
Mr.  Freeman,  seem  to  have  of  retiring  give  me  no  small  uneasiness."  * 
*  *  ^' As  for  your  poor  unfortunate  faithAil  Morle}*,  she  could  not  bear 
it ;  for  if  ever  you  should  forsake  me,  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  world,  but  make  another  abdication ;  for  what  is  a  crown  when  the 
support  of  it  is  gone?  I  will  never  forsake  your  dear  self,  Mr.  Freeman, 
nor  Mr.  Montgomery,  but  always  be  your  constant  and  faithfhl  friend ;  and 
we  four  must  never  part  till  death  mows  us  down  with  his  impartial  hand."^ 
The  Duke's  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  nearly  resembled  devotion  without 
judgment,  and  it  was  unpleasant  for  him  to  discriminate  between  the  tory 
prejudices  of  the  Queen,  and  her  constitutional  prerogatives.  While  the 
queen  was  perplexed  in  her  weak  endeavors  to  discriminate  between  the 
requisitions  of  part}',  and  the  constitutional  duties  of  government,  the 
Duke  was  reluctant  to  use  his  superior  judgment  in  council  to  settle  ques- 
tions which  had  given  origin  and  rise  to  parties.  He  practically  adopted 
the  absurdity  that  the  government  of  a  nation  could  be  administered  without 
the  aid  of  parties,  as  if  men  were  not  made  to  differ  as  to  means  and 
methods  of  action.  The  party  experience  of  Marlborough,  was  peculiar 
and  instructive.  At  one  time  he  claimed  to  be  '^  of  no  party ,**  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  as  '^  white  paper,"  upon  which  they  might  write 
whatever  they  pleased,  thus  constituting  himself  merely  a  passive  agent.^ 
This  position  was  a  culpable  error, — inasmuch  as  it  degraded  him  below  the 
dignity  of  citizenship,  and  the  responsible  standard  of  humanity.  He  soon 
found  that  such  a  position  was  impracticable.  He  then  committed  the 
error,  common  to  men  who  claim  exemption  from  all  party  distinctions,  that 
a  commander  of  an  army  is  morally  competent  to  lead  to  battle  while  igno* 
rant  of  its  civil  intent.  ^^  I  shall  serve  the  queen  with  all  my  soul/'  said 
he,  ^^even  to  the  hazard  of  a  thousand  lives  if  I  had  them.  But  while  I 
live  I  will  meddle  with  no  business  but  what  belongs  to  the  army."  But 
what  an  army  is  considered  to  be,  detached  from  its  governmental  source  he 
does  not  undertake  to  say.  How  he  could  serve  the  queen  with  all  his  soul, 
and  "  meddle  with  no  business  but  what  belongs  to  the  army,"  he  does  not 
attempt  to  explain.  But,  perhaps,  we  can  reach  his  meaning  by  reading 
what  he  adds :  "And  this  I  shall  beg  of  the  queen,  on  my  knees,  if  there 
be  any  occasion  for  it ;  and  from  henceforward  shall  never  more  use  the 


1  To  set  aside  the  rettnintt  of  rank  and  frankness  of  mj  disposition,  and  the  prin- 

custom,  the  princess  offered  her  friend  the  cess  adopted  that  of  Motiey."  Montgomery 

choice  of  two  feigned  names,  under  which  was  given  to  Godolphin. — Coze's  MemoirMp 

she  proposed  to  continue  their  intercourse :  Vol.  i,  p.  16. 
"  I,**  says  the  duchess,  *'  chose  the  name        '  Ibid,  p.  182. 
of  Freemaitf  as  more  conformable  to  the       *  Coxe*s  Memoirs,  Vol.  ui,  pp.  85,  111. 
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ezpresBion  of  being  of  no  party,  but  shall  certainly  not  care  what  any  party 
thinks  of  me,  being  resolved  to  recoxtimend  myself  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  by  being  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  tn  th^  true  interest  of  my 
country.^    This  would  either  make  him  a  ser%'ile  follower  of  the  queen,- 
supposed  to  be  without  party  adherents,  or  n  self-made  leader  subject  to 
no  party,  and  yet  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people  rqfnesentingnil  parties. 
The  will  of  the  people,  it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  be  mad^  known^ 
until  a  policj'  is  defined  Und  declared,  and  they  have  acted  upon  it.    An 
appeal  io  them  in  advance  of  such  actioti,  is  ordinarily  the  appeal  of  a 
demagogue  who  looks  for  support  in  exchange  for  a  complimeht.    Whatever 
was  his  teal  meaning,  he  soon  found,  that  any  escape  from  party  was  impos- 
sible.   If  he  folloited  the  queen,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  her  utter  ina- 
bility to  lead,  and  whether  he  looked  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Or  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  both,  or  to  neither,  and  relied  upon  the  Court  for  counsel, 
he  could  hot  but  see  the  necessity  of  a  discriminating  judgment,  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  part}*  issues  and  conclusions.    If  he  ptirsued  a  course 
acceptable  to  the  Whigs,  the  Tories  complained,  and  he  was  |3ierplexcd  with 
importunities  Irhich  implied  a  party  confidence  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
acknowledge.     His  unwillingness  to  identify  himself  with  either  party, 
rendered  him  justly  liable  to  attkcks  from  both  patties.^    His  predisposed 
confidence  in  the  Tory  party  gave  htm  an  unsatisfactory  experience  which 
he  had  no  desire  to  isee  continued.    At  first  he  imagined  that  he  could  reject 
the  counsel  of  extretne  men  of  both  parties,  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, ^^by  the  help  of  God  I  shall  endeavor  to  govern  myself  by  what  I 
think  is  right,  and  not  because  it  may  be  desired  by  a  party."  ^    But  when 
he  found  that  all  parties  had  their  extreme  exponents,  and  if  deprived  of 
them,  they  would  be  without  leaders,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  choose  between  the  two,  and  to  give  his  confidence  to 
that,  which,  upon  the  Whole  was  founded  on  principle,  and  cduld  be  trusted 
through  the  trials  of  change. 

Moderation  proved  to  be  no  remedy,  and  coalitions  only  aggravated 
existing  evils,  and  often  created  new  ones.  The  no-party  xnan  is  always  at 
the  mercy  of  politicians  and  party  Irriters;    He  is  often  urged  forwani,  or 


'  Even  at  the  armj  he  was  not  beyond  rej  the  alightest  hint  on  the  neceasitj  of 

the  sphere  of  contention.     Godolphin,  liis  conciliating  the  Whigs.    Wearied  with  cea- 

constant  correspondent,  incessantly  ezpa-  sure  and  contradiction,  he  at  length  reoeat- 

tiated  on  the  divisions  in  the  cabinet  and  edly  declared  his  i^sohitib^  oJTre^irhlg  ftm 

the  clamors  of  party,  and  overwhelmed  his  a  sttttatiOn  iii  i^hich  he  could  iW^t  obtain  tte 

fHend  with  complaints  on  his  own  irksome  support,  or  eVeh  indnlg^nce  o^  elttier  paity. 

situation   and   his  unpleasant  itaterconrso  ^Coxt^»  Mein&irf,  Tot.  t,  p.  ISl. 

with  the  queen,  who  assailed   him   Mth  >  Coxe'ik  Memoirs;  Tol;  r,  p.  iii. 
reproaches  Whenever  tiO  pi^knmed  to  Con- 
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backward ;  to  leave  a  party,  or  to  Join  a  party ;  to  make  a  new  lanie,  or  to 
ignore  an  old  one, — according  to  the  degree  of  hesitation,  or  inclination 
with  which  he  timidly  expresaea  his  opinions,  and  which  he  fails  to  disguise. 
He  is  constantly  watched,  his  motives  misrepresented,  or  exaggerated,  and 
continued  determination  to  evade  party  committals  often  involves  him  in 
greater  difficulties  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  extreme  partisans.  Marlborough 
was  opposed  by  ambitious  men,^  who  despaired  of  his  aid,  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  spies  of  France  who  regarded  him  as  the  most  powerftil 
enemy  to  their  master.' 

But,  in  the  life  of  "Marlborough,  there  is  another  element  to  be  noted, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  either  his 
conduct  or  character.  During  his  whole  mature  life  he  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  his  wife.  She  was  a  Whig,  and  a  devoted  servant  to  the  queen,  who  was 
a  Tory.  His  wife  and  Anne  were  early  dear  fhends.  When  tested  by  the 
heartless  inflaenoes  of  official  station,  and  by  the  realities  of  life,  the  most 
hallowed  friendship  was  turned  to  bitter  hate.  The  existing  inequalities 
between  Marlborough  and  the  queen  not  only  increased  the  difficulties  of  a 
practical  application  of  the  government,  but  these  difficulties  were  compli* 
cated  by  the  superior  influence  of  ^'  Queen  Sarah,"'  the  Duchess  of  Marl* 
borough.  She  was  a  lady  of  remarkable  capacity,  combining  talent  with 
genius,  and  foresight  with  Judgment.  Her  acquired  knowledge,  and  quick 
understanding ;  her  keen  sense  of  right,  her  fearless  scorn  of  wrong, — gave 
her  a  promptness  of  manner,  which  at  times  seemed  bold  for  a  woman  of 
refinement.  Her  relations  of  du1;y,  with  greatness  in  the  character  of  her 
illustrious  husband  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  littleness  on  the  other,  in 
the  person  of  her  most  intimate  friend,  the  queen,  frequently  impelled  her 
to  otter  language  apparently  impatient,  and  to  do  things,  apparently  ill- 
natured.  The  unavoidable  transitions  of  the  mind  of  a  pure  and  honest 
woman  of  quick  perceptions ;  trtrnk  greatness  to  littleness,  and  from  little- 
ness to  greatness, — ^whose  'concq>tions  of  duty  embraced  alike  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  the  pride  of  personal  distinction,  the  love  and  happiness  of  her 
domestic  circle, — could  not  be  otherwise  than  extreme  and  significant.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  a  mind  naturally  gifted  and 
active,  and  ooirespondingly  invested  with  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
noble  soul  of  a  true  woman. 

And  here,  perhaps,  as  appropriately  as  in  any  other  connection,  it  may 
be  profitable  brieiy  to  consider  the  mission  and  cliaracteristies  of  woman. 
Socfa  a  digression  will  enable  the  student  to  read  hist<»7  with  a  clearer  view 
of  the  motives,  duties,  and  acts  of  men  and  women,  as  they  are  developed 


1  Coxe'0  Memoin,  Vol.  i,  p.  84. 
s  Ibid,  p.  87. 


*Thif  title  wm  giren  the  Ducbesi  in 
derisioii. 
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in  society,  or  in  government,  and  to  draw  an  intelligent  line  of  distinction 
between  the  peculiarities  of  sex,  and  the  common  properties  of  mind. 
Besides,  both  men  and  women  who  have  capacity  and  high  motives  to  be 
useful,  may  be  persuaded  to  see  the  economy  of  employing  their  time  each 
in  their  own  sphere.  Such  a  course  will  secure  to  themselves  and  to 
societj',  more  efficient  labors,  greater  blessings,  surer  happiness.  Ck)-part- 
ners  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  divide  and  subdivide  their  labors  to 
insure  efficiency  and  success.  Such  a  division  of  duties  between  man  and 
woman,  and  man  and  wife,  would  be  still  more  important,  inasmuch  as 
the  ftodamental  lines  are  indicated  by  nature. 

THE  MISSION  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MAN  AND  VTOMAN. 

A  comparison  of  the  sexes,  with  a  view  to  disparagement  or  exaltation 
of  the  one,  or  the  other,  is  not  only  of  questionable  taste,  but  of  doubtful 
philosophy.^  Man  was  created  for  one  sphere  of  duty,  woman  for  another. 
Man  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  one  class  of  duties,  woman  for  another. 
They  cannot  exchange  places  if  they  would,  nor  can  they  exchange  duties 
which  have  been  respectively  assigned  them  by  Divine  appointment.  We 
speak  of  fhndamental  duties,  and  here  will  be  found  the  standard  of  princi- 
ple, which  will  lead  to  a  correct  classification  of  other  duties  of  a  minor 
nature,  emanating  from  these.  Each  sex  has  a  central  point  of  duty  and 
influence,  fixed  by  nature,  and  independent  of  circumstances.  To  a  certain 
extent,  circumstances  may  be  modified  by  choice,  or  by  necessity,  bat  all 
deviations  iVom  the  standard  rule  will  be  found  to  be  in  violation  either  of 
good  taste,  or  of  the  natural  laws.  What  can  be  done  best  by  man,  should 
be  regarded  as  man's  dut3%  What  can  be  best  done  by  woman,  should  he 
left  for  woman  to  do.  This  view  does  not  preclude  that  participation  of 
duties,  equally  open  to  both  sexes,  and  which  do  not  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess on  the  peculiarities  of  either  sex.  These,  in  no  respect,  constitute  an 
element  in  the  basis  of  society,  and  therefore  may  be  executed  by  the  skill 
of  mind,  whether  in  man  or  woman. 

But,  because  each  sex  &as  its  separate  sphere  of  duty,  it  must  not  he 
inferred  that  one  sex  can  be  independent  of  the  other.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
responsibilities,  and  each  receives  and  extends  an  influence  to  the  other.  Botii 
have  each  a  special  mission,  both  have  a  common  good,  and  this  is  great  or 
small,  much  or  little,  as  each  is  faithfbl  to  itself.  Man  can  best  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  woman  by  noble  and  manly  conduct,  and  woman  can  best 
refine  and  elevate  man  and  society,  by  womanly  acts  and  womanly  virtues. 
Though  each  sex  has  its  particular  kinds  and  sources  of  knowledge,  nec- 


1  Schlegel'B  Phaoaophy  of  Life,  p.  47. 
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essaiy  for  its  own  good  and  advancement,  yet,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
common  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  both  sexes  is  requisite  to  secure  a 
harmony  of  motives  and  unity  of  action.^ 

Man  is  endowed  with  physical  strength  and  power  of  endurance.  He  is 
endowed  with  intellect,  instincts  and  passions  fitted  to  explore  the  external 
world,  and  to  brave  the  dangers  which  constantly  threaten  the  public  good, 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  stability  of  domestic  happiness.  His  duties 
are  outward,  physical,  subduing  and  cultivating.  He  meets  his  fellow  in 
lus  full  strength  and  maturity,  and  measures  with  him  the  skill  of  mental 
capacity,  and  the  dexterity  of  limb  and  muscle.  He  explores  and  studies 
the  earth,  sea  and  air,  that  he  may  command  their  productions,  and  avoid 
their  dangers.  He  captures  and  tames  the  wild  and  ferocious  animals  of 
the  forest,  and  places  safeguards  against  their  depredations  upon  defenceless 
society.  He  conquers  the  monster,  wherever  found,  and  trains  the  sagacious 
beast  wherever  wanted.  He  meets  and  masters  the  foe  of  personal  safety, 
the  robber  of  gold  and  chastity,  the  oppressor  of  weakness,  the  slanderer  of 
virtue  and  of  innocence.  He  is  the  natural  protector  of  the  wife,  the  mother 
and  the  children  of  his  generation,  and  of  the  homes  where  they  dwell, 
and  where  centres  all  his  happiness,  whether  personal,  private  or  public. 
He  combines  with  his  fellows  and  with  society,  to  build  up  and  to  fortify 
the  nation,  without  which,  his  home  would  not  be  worth  preserving,  and  life 
would  be  valueless.  He  studies  the  arts  and  sciences  with  motives  to 
practical  results,  and  engages  in  an  industry  that  is  remunerative.  The 
trades  and  professions  are  marked  out  and  provided  for,  with  a  prudence  to 
insure  success,  and  to  discourage  pretence  and  empiricism.  Navigation 
and  commerce  are  defined  and  regulated  in  a  manner  to  reward  enterprise 
and  encourage  competition.  It  is  his  business  to  organize  the  government 
of  the  town,  state  and  nation,  and  to  enter  into  the  necessary  confiicts  of 
opinion  to  establish  them,  and  to  administer  them  according  to  the  recog- 
nized standards  of  principle.  To  secure  equal  rights,  and  to  protect 
property,  he  organizes  political  parties,  and  enters  into  the  bitter  strife  of 
public  agitation,  having  often  to  meet  the  desperate  shifts  of  ambition,  and 
the  disgusting  schemes  of  selfishness  and  corruption.  It  is  within  his 
province  to  protect  society  against  crime  in  its  terrible  variety,  and  to 
guard  the  nation  against  the  horrors  of  war.  He  makes  the  police  and  the 
army,  and  fights  the  battles  enjoined  upon  the  able  bodied  citizens  demand- 
ed by  the  laws  of  liis  country.  All  these  things  he  does  for  the  world,  for 
society,  for  himself,  for  his  children,  for  woman, — and  in  obedience  to  the 


1  In  Paradise  lost,  Milton  says,  He  doubtless  refers  to  knowledge  proper 

**  To  know  no  mora  ^  woman  in  contradistinction  to  that  whidi 

l«  woman*!  hnpplost  knowtodf«»  nnd  bor  pnUe.**      ii  proper  to  num. 
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aentiments  and  pi^oftetisities  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  declared  will  of  God. 
His  ph3*sical  organi2ation  and  mental  constitution  are  adapted  by  his 
Creator  to  the  performance  of  these  rough,  difficult  and  outward  duties,  and 
this  ads^^tation  is  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  aU  civilized  nations. 

Woman  is  that  embodiiAent  of  soul,  romance,*  beauty  and  delicacy,— 
that  gives  refinement  to  society,  delight  and  enjoyment  to  the  senses,  and 
happiness  to  the  mind.  The  earliest  consciousness  of  the  infant  when 
pressed  to  its  mother's  bosom  is  spent  upon  its  mother's  delicate  touch  and 
beauty.  Her  soft  ttps,  her  speaking  eyes,  her  gentle  words,  her  playfhl 
patience,  her  suhny  smQes — are  permitted  to  make  the  first  impressions 
upon  its  tender  mind.  These  beautiful  beginnings  of  life  make  its  first  store 
of  knowledge.  They  enrapture  maturing  youth  and  manhood,  and  are  exalt* 
ed  by  the  poet,  and  dignified  by  the  philosopher  and  the  divine.  Momnt, 
becomes  the  most  hallowed  word  of  all  languages.  In  the  mother  are  to  be 
£ound  the  deep  and  unalterable  affCK^tions  of  the  soul.  *^  Her  smiles,**  says 
a  gifted  writer,  ^'  call  into  exercise  the  first  affections  that  spring  up  in  our 
hearts.  She  cherish^  and  expands  tlie  earliest  germs  of  our  intellects. 
She  lifts  our  little  hands,  and  teaches  our  tongues  to  lisp  in  prayer.  She 
watches  over  us  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  protects  us  through  all  our 
helpless  years,  when  we  know  not  of  her  cares,  and  her  anxieties  V>n  our 
account.  She  follows  ns  into  Uie  world  of  men,  and  lives  in  us,  and  blesses 
us,  when  she  lives  not  otherwise  upon  the  earth."  ^  ^*In  all  our  trials,"  sars 
Washington  Irving,  ^^  amid  all  our  aAictions,  she  is  still  by  our  side :  if  we 
sin,  she  reproves  more  la  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  not:  can  she  tear  us  from 
her  bosom,  nor  forget  that  we  are  her  child.''  As  she  is  the  centre  of  ^  that 
sweet  fountain  of  all  true  life  upon  earth,  the  happy  home,"  her  nature 
should  be  permitted  to  command  all  the  joyous  dements  of  its  atmosphere 
and  surroundings.  Without  her  it  cannot  be  found,  to  create  it  js  her 
mission.  The  charact^istios  of  the  true  woman  may  be  seen  and  felt,  bat 
language  is  inadequate  to  their  description. 

Who,  but  the  poets  of  all  time,  can  delineate  the  beautiflil  outlines  and 
exquisite  features  of  the  portrait  of  woman !  As  the  artist  tints  the  canvas 
to  represent  the  human  countenance  in  its  genial  and  happy  moments,  so 


I  Dr.  Ooly  tky^  <*Iii  ihe  wli»le  course  dieering  Ihe  <:lieerlen,  vofteniiigthe  iMen- 

of  toy  lif«  I  neter  met  a  female,  from  the  sible,  renovstfag  the  witlieMd;   a  cecret 

flal-nosed  and  ebony-colorBd  inhahtont  of  whiayer  in  evory  woUmhi  «lhie,  that,  to  the 

the  tropics  to  the  snow-white  and  sublime  last,  passion  might  flutter  its  rosy  pinioni 

divinity  of  a  Qreek  Isle,  without  a  touch  of  round  her  brow.** — "  What  Men  have  taid 

romance ;  repulsiveness  could  not  conceal  about  Wowuin,**  by  Heniy  Southgate,  p.  153* 

it,  age  could  not  extinguish  it,  yicissitude  A  beantiftii  volume,  and  highly  creditable  to 

could  not  cliange  H.    I  liave  fbund  H  in  all  its  author. 
Ifnieh  aitil  ^ace«;  like  a  vpiing  of  ifres^       >  Tteaas  Ontoa. 
waters  starting  up   even  from  the  flint; 
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let  the  poets  speak  of  woman  as  she  is  seen  in  her  sphere  of  daty :  Of  her 
endariog  and  graeefkl  actions  ;^  h^  actire  sjmpathiei^  and  irrepressible 
joys ;  her  qnlck  diseemment '  and  eaptivating  acquiescenee ;  her  sweet  and 
varied  attractions ;  *  her  beauteous  bearing  in  poverty,^  her  meekness  in 
wealth ;  her  unpretending  benerolence)*  her  lenient  and  healing  charity ;  hor 
winning  modesty  and  unapproachable  chastity ;  ^  fa^  pute  fHendship  and  sis- 
terly affection ;  ^  her  innocent  impatience,*  and  virtuous  passion  \^  her  educa*- 
tional  instincts,'^  and  circumspection ;  her  heroism  in  adversity,^  and  nice 
perceptions  of  duty  ;^  her  refined  taste  and  eloquent  blushes  ;^  her  lofty  pride 
and  approving  admiration  of  chivalr}*  ;^  her  peacefhl  dlgnity^^  and  dauntless 
courage  ;^''  her  speaking  sentiments  and  silent  eloquence  ;'*her  t)eaming  eyes^ 
her  lovdy  face  and  form  ;^*  her  elegance  and  economy  f^  her  airy  footsteps,*^ 
and  quick  discovery  of  suffering  need  ;^  her  inspiring  and  purifying  influence 
and  innate  judgement ;  ^  her  joyous  laugh,^  and  bashfM  froWii  ;*  her  lively 
Ikncy  and  feeling  heart ;  her  fairy  musings  and  sensibility  ;*  her  helpless 
ne^,^  and  hopeful  expectancy ;  *  her  enchanting  glances,  and  gently 
entreating  voice  ^  her  rebuking  wit,  and  submissive  wisdom  f^  her  innocent 
gayety  and  buoyant  spirit  f^  her  pensiveness  and  her  sorrows  f^  her  patient 
suffering,  and  quiet  resignation ;  her  persuasive  teats  and  ehe«^  con* 
tent ;  ^  the  raptures  of  maternity,^  and  her  loveliness  augmented  by  virtue 
and  maturity ;  ^  her  prayerfhl  spirit  and  pious  devotioti ;  *  her  ever  endui^ 
ing  love ;"  her  trust  in  God, — these,  these  are  some  of  the  supreme  quail- 
ties  which  mark  and  beautify  the  empire  of  perf^t  womanhood.  Without 
tiiem  society  would  fall  back  to  barilMuism,  and  civilisation  Would  be 
impossible.  No  being  but  Qod  can  make  them  more,  no  orea%ute  but  man 
would  make  Atm  tess. 


1  Milton.  aODiyden. 

3  Bennoch,  BeUew.  ^  Bcott 

s  Bjron.  ^  Balfonf . 

*  Shakespeare.  ^  BoaidknSii. 
»  Cowper.  •*  Hasteyv 

*  Dryden.  ^  Sofuthey. 
'f  AddUon.  3*  Bulwer. 

^  JRobert  de  Broiioe.  ^  ficthmoht,  l^ai^iitukr. 

*  Shakespeare.  ^  SMi'thgatfe. 

tt  SchiHer.  ^  Hofuer,  Qhll»<|m»v  MtMnger. 

n  Laodor.  ^  Shakespeare,  ThomaoB. 

tt  Washington  irringi  ^  Otway. 

u  NoTaUs.  tt  Richtet,  byron. 

14  Dr.  Donne.  ^  8*ViHe. 

»  Burke.  •*  Bjron. 

1*  Byron.  *  Addison. 

it  Tennyson.  ••  KeaU. 

ttlbid,  ShlOcespettSb  *'S«rifonl fiities  i^^Mi^lMSg. 

» Ibid,  Finkney. 
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Some  most  intelligent  and  worthy  people,  of  both  sexes,  however,  would 
invade  this  holy  sphere  of  woman,  consecrated  by  Divine  love,  and  hallowed 
by  the  associations  of  domestic  bliss.  They  speak  of  rights,  as  if  love 
were  created  by  act  of  Ck>ngress ;  they  speak  of  freedom,  when  freedom  is 
only  found  where  happiness  dwells ;  they  speak  of  property,  as  if  man's 
selfishness  were  not  soffieient  for  humanity,  and  that  its  degrading  cares 
should  be  shared  by  woman ;  they  speak  of  female  suflhige,  as  if  it  were 
a  greater  boon  to  act  with  wicked  men  than  to  influence  them ;  they  sp^lJc 
of  equalit3%  as  if  the  rights  of  men  were  superior  to  the  privileges  ordained 
by  God.  They  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  an  eternal  fitness  of  things 
which  cannot  be  changed,  without  new  laws  of  being,  new  laws  of  order.^ 
Such  changes  bear  no  fruit  but  loss  and  disappointment.  In  no  sense 
should  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  woman  be  limited ;  but  in  aspir- 
ing to  be  more  she  should  not  consent  to  be  less.  To  blend  the  beautifhl 
with  the  common  is  natural.  Good  and  evil,  strength  and  weakness,  go 
hand  in  hand  together.  The  graceful  and  flowering  shrub  springs  up 
beside  the  sturdy  oak ;  the  fragrant  flower  blooms  next  the  repulsive  weed ; 
and  the  diamond  sparkles  in  its  dirty  bed.  He  that  would  reduce  them  to 
a  common  level,  and  destroy  that  variety  which  comes  from  the  source  of 
all  goodness  and  beauty,  could  he  have  his  way,  would  soon  obliterate  the 
harmony  which  onl}-  can  be  found  in  distinct  and  separate  creations,  and 
supplant  the  means  of  life  and  happiness,  by  the  desolations  of  unmeaning 
sameness,  and  flinctionless  existences. 

Female  sufflrage  has  been  discussed  as  connected  with  the  principle  of 
representation  and  taxation.  Let  this  view  be  examined  for  a  moment. 
All  political  rights  are  based,  or  should  be,  on  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  Justice.  The  rights  of  man  and  woman  in  their  Joint  relations,  however, 
have  another  element  in  their  foundation  not  to  be  disregarded — the  divine 
law.  Male  and  female  are  born  in  equal  numbers — thus  beautifully  indi- 
cating the  divine  law  of  companionship  of  the  sexes.  The  right  of  repre- 
sentation, co^ecting  interests  with  principles,  is  exhausted  by  the  sacred 
institution  of  marriage.  Two  are  made  one.  A  unit  marks  the  centre  of 
a  perfect  circle.  This  right  of  representation  cannot  be  duplicated  with- 
out danger  to  social  harmony,  or  domestic  happiness.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  principle  of  representation  as  connected  with  taxation 
has  reference  only  to  communities,  not  individuals.  Besides,  female  holders 
of  property,  probably,  do  not  number  more  than  one  in  a  thousand,  and 
most  of  this  small  minority  employ  male  agents  to  do  their  business. 
To  suppose  any  hardship  in  such  a  condition  is  to  dwell  upon  nominal  dis- 


1  Tobenui*Bte&derm«t6wuiromMibon,  Solomon  iaya,  "A  good  woman  looketh 

And  In  obeytBff  natvre  alie  best  mttm  weU  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  all 

The  porpoMt  of  HeaY«i."-A*««r.  ^^,  f^^^^  j,  ^^^^^  ^  icarlet.- 
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tinctions, — a  habit  which  is  morally  unprofitable.  It  is  frequently  said 
that  some  women  are  more  capable  of  managing  property  than  some  men. 
This  is  conceded — ^but  it  proves  nothing.  Some  men  are  known  to  be 
better  qualified  to  take  care  of  children — ^than  their  mothers — but  it  does  not 
follow  therefore,  that  it  is  advisable  that  such  men  should  take  their  places. 
To  elucidate  still  farther,  let  the  subject  of  property  be  considered. 

Property  is  impersonal.  The  vote  that  protects  the  money  of  the 
wealthiest  man,  equally  protects  the  widow's  mite.  To  invite  the  widow  to 
vote  would  be  equivalent  to  conferring  upon  her  a  barren  privilege,  an 
exhausted  right.  It  would  be  like  giving  her  permission  to  command  tJie 
atOTie  to  fail  J  when  she  should  drop  it,  or  the  water  to  run — when  she  should 
pour  it.  It  is  an  apt  and  significant  remark  of  Froude  to  illustrate  a 
nominal  agency : — "  Tou  do  not  preach  to  the  acorn  that  it  is  its  duty  to 
become  a  large  tree.**  Nor  is  it  wisdom  to  spend  much  time  in  endeavors  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  privilege  of  recognizing  and  enjoying  the  identity 
of  the  widow's  farthing  that  is  merged  in  the  wealth  of  society,  where  mill- 
ions of  all  classes  alike  are  equally  interested  and  protected  by  the 
practical  judgment  and  conventional  wisdom  of  ages.^ 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  are  many  women  of  masculine  endow- 
ments, whose  tastes  naturally  lead  them  to  83'mpathize  more  with  men,  in 
their  studies  and  pursuits,  than  with  persons  of  their  own  sex.  History 
affords  many  such  examples,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  such  have 
made  creditable  contributions  not  only  to  literature,  but  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.'    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  men  to  be  found  of  femi- 


1  The  adrocftlet  of  female  roiTrage  Sn  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Queen  Ferdinand, 
England  had  a  fourth  defeat  in  the  House  of  the  Catholic's  second  consort.  haheUa  de 
CoRinions  in  1878.  The  vote,  in  a  House  Joya,  sixteenth  century,  preached  in  the 
of  877  members,  stood  810  to  67 — against  cathedral  of  Barcelona.  She  solved  many 
the  measure.  Female  suffrage  in  England  points,  in  the  books  of  the  subtil  Scotus, 
exists  in  a  modified  form : — **  Women  rote  before  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Louisa 
in  the  municipal,  parochial  and  school  elec-  Sigea  is  represented  as  mistress  of  Latin, 
tions ;  they  aid  to  elect  majors,  yestrymen  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac. 
and  school  committees  composed  of  both  diva  Sahuco  de  NaiUet  is  said  to  hare 
sexes."— ^osion  PoBt,  June  2,  1878.  The  written  excellently  on  physical,  medical, 
women  of  Wyoming  Territory,  U.  S.,  both  moral  and  political  subjects.  Bemada 
rote  and  hold  office.  The  recent  moral  and  Ferreyra  is  described  as  well  rersed  in 
devotional  movements  of  women  under  the  rhetoric,  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
lead  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  in  the  Temperance  Juana  MoreUa  is  said  to  have  possessed  a 
cause,  show  the  influence  of  woman  as  profound  knowledge  of  philosophy,  divinity 
woman.  If  these  women  were  voters  they  and  jurisprudence,  besides  speaking  four- 
would  have  no  more  influence  in  such  a  teen  diflTerent  languages.  French  and  Ital- 
movement  than  the  men.  ian  ladies  are  said  to  have  distinguished 

>  A  Spanish  book,  entiUed  "ElTheairo  themselves,  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 

OrOieo,'*  speaks  of  the  following  literary  seventeenth  centuries  i—Suean  de  Haheriy 

women  in  Spain:— iinn  de  Cervatotif  Lady  Mary  de  Chumey,  Magdalene  Mmderi^ 
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nine  characteristics.  Sach  examples,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tions  tending  only  to  establish  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  sexes. 
It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  those  women  who  speak  of  rights  and  of 
legislation  with  a  design  to  reform  the  natural  organization  of  society, 
generally  possess,  though  not  always,  certain  features  of  character  repulsive 
to  both  sexes.  The  superior  woman,  intellectually  seeks  the  superior  maa« 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  partiality  is  not  often  reciprocated,  unless 
both  are  stoics,  in  which  case  they  meet  more  as  man  and  man,  than  as 
man  and  woman.  There  are  many  of  both  sexes  who  are  passionless  from 
their  birth.  Marriage  can  add  but  little  to  their  happiness.  The  superior 
man,  generally,  admires  woman  in  her  mental  perfection  as  woman,  but  not 
as  man.  The  attractions  of  feminine  beauty  cannot  be  imitated  by  men, 
and  woman  degrades  her  higher  nature  when  she  attempts  to  appear  like 
man.  The  most  unlike  of  the  two  sexes,  would  be  t£e  most  superior  man, 
and  the  most  superior  woman.  The  less,  therefore,  each  sex  endeavors  to 
imitate  the  other,  the  greater  is  the  distinctive  perfbotion  of  true  character 


Ann  la  Fevre,  Madame  Daeier.    In  Italy^  erville  of  l^ngla^d.     The  list  of  distm- 
a  Doctor's  degree  was  conferred  on  VorO'  goished  iitdies  in  England  made  con^lete 
ihea  Bueea,    Laura  Cereti  taught  philoso*  would  be  an  extended  one.    Some  may  be 
phjT  in  Bresda,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  mentioned :— Joanna  BailUe,  Anna  Letitia 
Isotta  Nogard^j  CaHondra  Fidelia  CaOir  Barbaiild,  Kaiia  Edgeworth,  Hannah  More, 
trine   de    Ctbo^    Duchess    of    Camerino,  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Mary  Bussell  Mitford, 
Lucreiia  ffdena  Comaro^-mBj  be  added  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Countess  of  Bless- 
to  the  list    Anna  Maria  Sekurman^  and  ington,    Harriet    Martineau,    Felicia    D. 
others  of  Germany  might  be  added.  Hemans,  Barbara  Hofland,  Elisabeth  Inch- 
In   the   Campo-Sante,    Bologna,    it    is  bald,    Miss  Irfukk>n,  Amelia  Opie,  Anna 
recorded  on  the  tonib  of  a  lady,  who  w^s  Maria  Porter,  Anne  BadcUffe,  Eliza  Cook, 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Caroliiie     Norton,     Mary    Howitt,    Mn. 
Bolqgnat  from  1794  to  1817.    There  was  n  Browning.    In  France,  Madame  de  StaS^ 
f  till  more  remarkable  cane  in  this  Uniyer-  Madame  DudevaBt,   Mary     de    SdyigiMy 
■ity  in  the  lith  ceptory  :—Mi^s  Npvdla  «r  Susanna    CentUvre,    M»d«me    D'ArUay, 
AndroiM  occupied  one  of  the  chirrs  with  Sophia  Cottin,  Madame  Junot    In  Sweden, 
great  success  it  is  said;  but  not  without  Frederika  3remer. 
apparent  danger.     Haying  great  personal  Among  the  gifted  dans^tan  of  America, 
befvty,  she  WM  obliged  to  leoture  behind  a  we  may  mentiQn,-:-Haaiia)i  Adams,  MiM 
cvr^in,  whioh  copoea^  her  person  while  Sedgwick,  L.  H.  Sigo^mey,  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
it  did  not  preyent  her  from  being  heard.  Lydia   Maria  GbiVl*  .H»nni»h   F.   Qoold, 
At  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Medi-  Mrs.  FoUen,  Mrs.  KtaOiaa  Hale,  Margsrit 
cfd  CoUege  for  Women,  in  London,  Dr.  Fuller,     Julia    Wi^     Howe,    Catlieriqe 
Geo.  Boss,  in  the  inaugural  lecture,  says,  Beecher,  Harriet  B(9ectier  Stowe,  Alfce  aio4 
**  History  abounds  in  narratiyes  of  women  Phcebe  Gary,    Mrs.  SUet,  Mrf-  ^mbiuy» 
who  haye  distinguished  themselves  in  eyery  ^rs.  P^rton,  Caroline  Gilm^n,  Fi^^cea  & 
yocaUon  in  life."    He  speaks  of  Hypaiia^  Osgood,  Mrs.  Z.  Fay  Fierce,  Mrs.  lA>w^\^t 
of  Alexandria;  of  Cloiilda  Tamhroni,  pro-  Mrs.  Liyermore,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  Aloott, 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Bologna;  of  Elizabeth  Mrs.  Horace    ManPi  Elizabeth   PeaMf) 
Cftfter,  Caroline  Hersphel,  f pd  J/Ltb,  Som-  Anna  Dickmson,  Mrs.  Lippincott 
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in  both.  A  trae  woman,  distingaished  for  her  womanly  beauty,  and  woman- 
ly character,  would  influence  a  pUiosopher  or  statesman  a  thousand  times 
more  than  one  without  such  charms,  who  bad  mastered  the  works  of  New- 
ton, or  La  Place,  or  who  had  successftilly  labored  in  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture.^ Let  science  and  literature  be  added  to  these  charms,  and  no  stoic, 
however  hardened  by  study,  or  exalted  by  philosophy — could  be  indifferent 
to  her  influence.  Each  sex  must  perfect  its  own  peculiar  character,  before 
it  can  hope  to  attain  to  the  highest  d^ree  of  influence  with  the  other. 
Man,  by  perversion,  cannot  improve  upon  what  Grod  has  established.  The 
supremacy  of  woman  inheres  in  the  laws  of  human  existence,  and  such  ^ 
laws  can  neither  be  altered  nor  repealed. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  beauty  is  nature's  greatest  force,  and  when 
Keats    was  inspired  to  write  tlie  line, — 


«c 


A  thing  of  besK^  jm  a  jo^  foreyer,** 


he  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  ability  to  comprehend  the  sentiment  in  its 
application.  The  beauty  of  things,  and  the  beauty  of  person,  however,  are 
widely  different  subjects.  The  physical  beauty  of  man  and  woman, — 
makes  a  part  of  their  nature  as  connected  with  their  instincts.  It  has  a 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  human  soul, — in  the  laws  of  progressive  exist- 
ence. It  inspires  the  union  of  the  sexes  with  foretastes  of  happiness,  with- 
out which  humanity  would  be  a  blank,  and  life  a  dream. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  person  of  woman  should  be  beautifbl.  She 
is  endowed  with  exquisite  tastes  to  be  developed  and  gratified.  These 
should  be  educated  to  the  high  standard  of  principle.  Her  inventive 
genius  is  associated  with  her  pride,  and  vanity  is  crystallized  into  s^'stem, 
and  finds  its  lawfbl  appointments.  In  regard  to  things  of  beauty,  the  sexes 
act  in  harmony  according  to  their  tastes  and  means.  Man  labors  for  the 
woman  he  loves.  In  pleasing  her  he  doubles  his  own  happiness.  As  lover 
he  becomes  her  servant.  "To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy  is 
the  true  empire  of  beauty,"  is  the  language  of  Steele.  Of  this  empire, 
woman  is  the  supreme  head.  Science  and  Art  axe  made  her  servants. 
They  explore  the  earth  and  ocean  for  the  choicest  gems,  the  rarest  tissues 


*  Goethe  ssji, — "  We  lore  a  girl  for  reiy  greatly  elevate  her  In  aur  opinion ;    nay 

diflerent  things  than  nnderstanding.    We  more,  it  may  enchain  us  when  we  already 

love  her  for  her  beauty,  her  youth,   her  lore.    But  her  understanding  is  not  that 

mirth,  her  confidingness,    her   character,  which  awakens  and  inflames  our  passions." 
with  its  faults,  caprices,  and  God  knows        ''The  beauty  of  a  woman  cheereth  the 

what  other  inexpressible  charms;  but  we  countenance,    and  a  man  loveth    nothing 

do  not  lore  her  understanding.    Her  mind  better,**  is  the  language   to    be  found  in 

we  esteem  (if  it  is  brilliant),  and  it  may  Ecdesiasttcus,  xxxvi :  22. 
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and  the  finest  fabrics.  The  spinner  and  weaver,  ibe  milliner  and  mantoa- 
maker,  the  embroiderer  and  hair  dresser  of  every  clime  are  in  perpetoal 
requisition  to  construct  new  fabrics,  to  devise  new  displays  of  color,  new 
adornments  for  the  human  form.  Chemists  exert  their  skill  to  discover  the 
cosmetic  powers  of  nature,  and  to  combine  her  varied  fragrance  into  new 
perftimes.  The  muse  and  the  votaries  of  art  contribute  their  influence,  and 
invest  the  altar  of  beauty  with  their  wonderfhl  enchantments.  The  metals 
are  shaped  and  polished  in  every  variety  of  form  by  the  skilful  smith,  and 
studded  with  pearls,  diamonds,  ^inestimable  sapphires,"  rubies,  and  precious 
stones  of  every  variety  of  tint  and  brilliancy.  No  living  animal,  bird  or 
insect — but  is  made  to  embellish  the  illimitable  troiLSseau  of  woman. 

The  pleasures  of  fashion  are  the  delights  of  admiration.  It  is  the  rule 
of  the  senses.  To  meet  their  imperative  demands  the  world  is  put  into 
active  competition  in  the  production  of  novelties.^  This  rivalrj'  of  senti- 
ment in  the  reign  of  beauty  is  woman's  sole  dominion.  It  is  the  absolutism 
of  Beauty.  Man  has  no  place  in  it  except  as  subject.  As  a  being  delight- 
ing in  finer}',  be  is  seldom  entitled  to  a  place  in  history.  The  recognized 
leaders  of  fashion  are  its  despots.  They  are  the  only  tyrants  in  the 
world  that  cannot  be  dethroned  except  by  tyrants  greater  than  them- 
selves. Even  ro3'alty  submitted  to  this  despotism  of  beauty — ^when  Queen 
Elizabeth  issued  her  mandate  to  the  dressmakers,  to  devise  a  difiTerent  dress 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  a  despotism  that  may  be  refined  and 
improved — but  never  destroyed. 

The  history  of  woman  in  all  ages — indicates  the  condition  and  cultiva- 
tion of  man  and  the  refinements  of  society.  Her  mission  as  wife,  mother, 
sister  and  friend— -comprehends  the  highest  culture,  the  noblest  motives, 
the  purest  happiness,  the  wisest  ends.  Before  her  creation,  the  poet 
declares  that, — 

'  The  world  was  «ad !  the  garden  was  a  wild ! 
And  man,  the  hermit  tigh'd,  tUi  woman  smiled  I " 

When  seen  and  understood  in  her  true  x>osition,  her  influence  in  every 


1  A  lady  engaged  in  the  business  of  rent-  complete  wardrobe.    Women  don't  like  to 

ing  dresses  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  said  wear  the  same  dress  to  more  thsn  one  or 

to  a  reporter : — **  I  am  the  inventor  of  this  two  parties  in  one  season.    Now  it  is  upon 

business.      If  yon   know  anything  about  these  female  characteristics  that  I  thriTS^ 

women,  you  know  that  the  most  of  them  To   protect   ladies    against   being  caught 

hare  not  only  a  passion  for  dress,  but  a  wearing  a  hired  dret»-^l  alter  the  appesr- 

weakness  for  novelty.     The  woman  that  ance  of  a  dress  every  time  it  is  worn.    I 

has  one  calico  dress  wants  two,  and  the  am  patrooized  mostly  by  the  hi^er  class  of 

woman  with  ten  silks  wants  eleven.     The  ladies."  • 

rule  is  good  with  the  owners  of  the  most 
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clime  is  to  ennoble  humanity.  Whenever  and  whereyer  woman  is  abused, 
man  is  debased.  When  neglected,  society  loses  its  charms,  and  life  its 
ends. 

A  woman  may  become  a  serrant,  a  laborer,  a  mechanic,  an  artist,  a 
clerk,  a  trader,  a  farmer,  a  shepherdess,  a  sextoness,  a  doctoress,  a  lawyer, 
a  magistrate,  a  preacher,  a  professor,  an  editoress,  an  authoress,  a  postmis- 
tress, a  courtier,  a  soldier,  or  a  spy, — for  she  has  been  all  these.  These 
Yocations  do  not  specially  prepare  her  to  become  a  wife,  or  a  mother,  or  to 
fit  her  to  take  her  true  position  in  society.  They  simply  enable  her  to  cul- 
tivate a  special  genius,  or  to  secure  a  living,  but  they  are  not  expected  to 
develop  her  best  energies,  or  to  form  her  highest  character.  In  all  coun- 
tries where  different  kinds  of  labor  are  indiscriminately  followed  by  both 
sexes  alike, — ^labor  Itself  becomes  degraded,  and  woman  loses  her  high 
position  as  woman. 

In  all  ages,  women  have  acted  important  parts  in  governments,  in  revolu- 
tions, in  peace  and  in  war.  For  good  or  evil  they  have  influenced  kings 
and  queens,  statesmen  and  generals.  They  have  aided  and  encouraged 
patriotism,  endured  the  hardships  of  war,  cheered  the  brave,  nursed  the 
wounded,  and  soothed  the  dying.^  They  have  participated  in  plots  of 
treason,  organized  mobs  and  committed  violence,  instigated  crime  and  cor- 
ruption in  government,  and  by  their  beauty  and  allurements  have  misled  and 
mined  the  weak,  and  the  strong,  and  as  Solomon  saj'S,  have  ^  increased 
the  transgressors  among  men."  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  this  place,  the  philosophy  of  the  Salic 
law,  although  it  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  an  interesting  subject 


1  In  a  letter  addreiied  to  the  Earl  of  "  There  haa  been  no  great  epoch  of  human 

Dartmouth  by  a  clergyman  of  Maryland,  coniiict,"  says  Dr.   Goes,   *'that  has  not 

dated  Dec.  20,  1775,  is  the  following  para-  given  birth  to  extraordinary  women — to  its 

graph : — "  Let  a  person  go  into  any  prov-  Anne  Askew,  its  Joan  of  Arc,  its  Agostinia, 

ince,  city,  town,  or  county,  and  ask  the  its  Charlotte  Corday,  its  Madame  Roland, 

females,   *Are  you  willing  your  sons   or  its  Florence  Nightingale."    He  speaks  of 

brothers  should  go  for  soldiers,  and  defend  Bodoeia,  Serairamis,  Deborali,  the  mother 

their    liberties? '    they    would    sererally  of  Israel.    The  influence  of  woman    on 

answer, — 'Yes,   with   all    my    soul;    and  public-  men   is  a  most  important  subject 

if  they   won't   go,  I   won't  own  them  as  to  be  studied'  and  understood.    Examples 

my  sons  or  brothers ;  for  I'll  help  myself  if  are    toi  be   found  everywhere  and  at  nil 

there  should  be  any    need   of    mine.        If  time8,.and' if  collected  would  make  a  large 

I  can't  stand  in  the  ranks,  I  can  help  fbr-  Tolume^     For  example, — ^Talleyrand    and 

ward  powder,  balls,  and  prorisions.*^ — Am.  Borotlica,   Wm.   Penn  and  the  maids  of 

Archives f  Ath  series,  y Oh.  ir, 'p.  S63»  honor,    in    the    time  of  James  II.,   (see 

'The  record  of  woman  as   queen,    or  Macaulay,)    Franklin    and   Lord    Howe's 

magistrate — ^will  be  found  in  works  of  his-  sister,  Maj.  Andr^  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  Cavour 

tory.    Also,  her  record  as  connected  with  and    Ristoria,    etc.      In    the    history    of 

Kings,    Emperors,   and   public,  uunisters.  the  Drama,  of  Genius,  of  the  Fine  Arts,, 

31 
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if  viewed  in  connection  with  a  monarchiciil  govenunent.^  Where  the  crown 
is  hereclitar}^  and  the  head  that  wears  it  ia  designated  without  reference  to 
its  experience,  character  or  intelligence, — it  becomes  a  nsefol  inqoiiy  to 
make,  whether  the  occasional  presence  of  a  pura  and  .virtuous  queen  would 
not  exclude  fVom  the  throne  and  court,  the  impurities  of  bad  men  and 
women,  and  secure  the  influence  of  the  pure  and  good  of  both  sexes.  The 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  ima^ne  the  evil3  of  a  queen  of  an  oppoaite 
character.* 

But  let  us  inquire,  what  it  is^-that  givea  to  woman  her  great  power  over 
man,  for  good  or  evil?  Is  it  her  charma  as  woman,  or  is  it  her  goodness  or 
intelligence, — without  reference  to  sex? 

'^  The  influence  which  thie  bigotry  of  one  female/'  says  Alexander  Ham* 
ilton,  '^  the  petulances  of  another,  the  cabals  of  a  third,  had  in  the  contem* 
porary  polic}',  ferments,  and  pacifications,  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  are  topica  that  have  beea  too  often  descanted  upon  not  to  be  gener- 
ally known,"  ThU  waa  said  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  "  FederaUst,"  and 
he  refers  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  By  means  of  a  love  affair,  Fabins  Maximus 
was  enabled  to  recover  Tarentum,  which  had  been  treacherously  delivered  up  to 
Hannibal.^  Pericles,  in  compliance  with  the  resentm^ita  of  a  prostitatei 
Aspasia,  at  the  expense  of  much  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  countiymeQ, 
Attacked,  vanquished,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Samnians.^  Thargeli^ 
hy  her  beautj^  it  is  said,  obtained  the  sovereignity  of  ThosMly-    Plutaicb 


and  of  Philanthropy — many  women  hare  ^  Plutarch  thinks  H  proper  "  to  inquire  bf 

made  for  themBelres  illustrious  records.  what  art  or  power  Aspasia  captivated  the 

^  By  the  Saliq  law  females  are  exclad^d  greatest  statesmen,  aoA  hrought  even  phi- 

f^om  inhqritiqg  the  crowi^  of  France.    U  losophers  to  speak  of  her  sq  much  to  her 

wsM  institated  hy  PbaramoQdy  A.  D.  i2(L  advantagie.    Someindeed  say,  that  Periolsi 

It  was  ratified  in  a  council  of  state  by  made  his  court  to  her  only  on  account  (d 

Clovis  I.,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  her  wisdom  and  political  abilities.    KsjTi 

monarchy,  in  511. — H^navJft  France.   See  erea  Socrates  himself   sometimes  Tisited 

JiaUam'B  ^^Stait   of  Europe^  During  the  her  aJeog.  with  his  friends ;  and  her  «> 

Middle  Ages^  Vol,  i,  p.  82.  ^puiotaoces  took  their  wires  with  them  If 

^  In    speaking   of  certain    questionable  hear  hec  discourse,  thougji  the  bosiiMM 

rallegations  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  that  supported  her  was  neither  honorabit 

ill.,  Awho  was  said  to  be  "  one  of  the  fSurest  nor  decent,  for  she  kept  a  number  of  cowtr 

Hadles  of  tb9  world,** — Sir  James  Mackiur  ezans  in  her   house^" — Pl%ia/r^*»  I«ts«% 

,toSh  aays, — ''  There  is  nothing,  howevec,  Vou  i,  p.  276,    CFatipufl  i^kujUy  calls  ber 

inthe  Jsnowu  morality  of  princesses  in  any  a  pi»8litute:-r-^ 

.age  which  cau  exempt  an  alienated  and 

^Araged  queen  from  the  suspicion  of  seek-  r/1?!  ?®!!  *'!'  •^•^'  ^^}^  j'^T' -. 

.    ,      ,                   ..      «..         ,  «  SkHladliith»«liMa«leistrmde«iitfcTCi7«rt 

ing  consolation  in  amours.** — Utei,  of  Eng^  ot  TsstwinyM 

.*inif,  p.  028,  ^jj^  p.  270. 
^kitaarch^iUyes,  Vol.  i,  p.  812. 
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says  of  her, — '^  She  is  reported  to  har^  descended  firom  the  ancient  lonions, 
and  to  have  reserved  her  intimacies  for  the  great/' .  She  was  mnrdered  by 
one  of  her  lovers.*  When  Elpinice  addressed  Pericles  as  a  suppliant,  in 
favor  of  her  brother  Cimon,  he  evidently  intended  to  remind  her  of  a 
former  power  which  she  had  lost  by  age«  He  said,  smiling,  '^  You  are  old, 
Elpinice ;  much  too  old  tx>  solicit  in  so  weighty  an  affair."  Still,  she  saved 
her  brother's  Ufe.' 

**It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,"  says  Tytler,  "that  most  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Roman  state  should  have  owed  their  origin  to  women.  To  a 
woman,  Rome  owed  the  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic.  To  a  woman,  she  owed  her  delivery  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  decemviri,  and  the  restoration  of  tiie  consular  government ;  and  to 
a  woman,  she  owed  that  change  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  Plebeians 
became  capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices  of  the  commonwealth."  ^  The 
Judgment  of  Dr.  Tytler  is  entitled  to  much  consideration,  and  yet,  in  this 
passage  he  commits  the  common  error  of  attributing  great  consequences  to 
trivial  causes.    This  subject,  howevei*,  is  discussed  in  another  place.^ 

The  influence  of  woman  is  still  greater,  when  it  is  combined  with  parental 
affection.  Themistoeles,  speaking  of  his  son  as  being  master  of  his 
mother,  and  by  her  means  of  himself,  said  laughing, — ^^This  child  is 
greater  than  any  man  in  Greece ;  for  the  Athenians  command  the  Greeks, 
I  command  the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands  me,  and  he  oommands  his 
mother.'*  * 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  imteresting  example  to  illustrate'  the  power  of 
woman  when  moVed  by  patriotism  add  aflfection,  by  the  highest  and  purest 
motives  of  the  scNily*--is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Caius  Marcins  Cor- 
iolanns,.  an  ninstiiona  patrician  of  Rome,  who  had  nobly  defended  his 
country  in  many  glorious  battles.*  He  had  been  unjustly  accused  Of 
treason,  hy  political  enemies,  and  with  precipitous  excitement  tiie  tribunes 
oondemned  Mm^  without  trials  to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian 
Bock.  This  sentencewas  subsequently-  changed  to  that  of  perpetoal  baa- 
iabment.  Disgusted  by  perfidy,  and  stung  to  madness  by  an  ungratefhl 
pec^le,-— be  fiirgot  hiS'OfWn  high  standard  of  sdf-«acrifice,  and  studied  only 
bow  he  cooid  be  nerebgttd  upon  bis  coontiy.  He  smrendet^d  himself  to 
the  enemies  of  his  natftvcr  land,  the  Volsciaras,  and  promised  faithfttllj  to  serve 
ihem.  The  Volsdans  knew  his  character,  they  feared  and  honored  himy-^ 
and  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  their  army.    Borne  was  endangei^  by  hi^ 


»  PlQtarch*8  Lirefl,  Vol.  i,  p.  277.  «  Plutarch's  Lires,  Vol.  i,  p.  205. 

3  Ibid,  Vol.  i,  p.  265.  •  We    abridge   firom    Flatarch'i    Lirofy 
s  Unir.  Hist.,  Vol.  i,  p.  848.  Vol.  i,  p.  859. 

4  See  Ctaapterf  on  War  and  Beyolntioiia. 
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adrances, — and  the  government  and  people  were  in  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion and  despair, — until  relieved  by  a  movement  of  the  mother,  wife  and 
matrons  of  the  city  This  is  a  lesson  ftiU  of  instruction,  showing  in  a 
beautiful  manner,  what  ^^  women  as  women,"  can  do.  Their  power  was 
greater  than  that  of  state,  or  arms :  it  mastered  both.  It  was  greater  thaii 
that  of  Revenge — that  desperate  sense  of  wrong  that  forces  into  its  service 
all  the  passions  of  hate, — acknowledging  no  right,  no  honor,  no  love,  no 
pity,  no  mercy,  no  fear.  An  abridgement  of  Plutarch's  interesting  account 
of  this  remarkable  event  has  been  placed  in  the  Appendix, — so  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  without  its  teachings.^ 

During  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  decreed  by  the  Municipality  of 
Paris,  that  pretty  women  should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  at  the  Mayor's 
Office  to  make  requests.  This  decree  was  opposed  as  absurd  in  a  land  of 
freedom.  A  member  of  the  Common  Council  said, — ^^  that  in  the  land  of 
freedom  the  public  offices  were  necessarily  open  to  all ;  that  tastes  differed, 
and  that  a  lady  might  be  rejected  as  ugly  by  one,  and  admitted  by  another 
as  pretty ;  and  that  young  and  old,  handsome  or  plain,  all  might  have  busi- 
ness to  do ;  that,  in  short,  the  public  offices  could  not  execute  the  decree.*' 
Herbert,  the  Attorney  of  the  Council,  however,  renewed  his  complaints 
against  these  Circes^  as  he  called  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
crowd  of  women,  most  of  them  old,  and  all  of  them  disgusting,  who  com- 
posed the  auditory. 

This  principle  of  influence  was  well  understood  by  Louis  XIV.,  whto  he 
induced  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  visit  her  brother,  Charles  the  Second, 
and  to  take  with  her  the  young  and  beautifhl  Queronaille,  knowing  ^^  that 
in  order  to  fix  him  in  the  French  interests,  he  had  only  to  bind  him  by  the 
ties  of  pleasure,  the  only  ones  which  with  him  were  irresistible." '  The 
latter  was  soon  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

But  for  the  quick  suspicion  of  Duroc,  and  an  observing  cook,  Napoleon 
would  have  been  placed  in  an  earlj'  grave  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  Tnro 
attempts  were  made  on  his  life,  one  by  Charlotte-  Encore,  and  one  by 
Pauline  Riotti.  The  former  with  avowed  motives  to  public  good,  and  the 
latter  for  revenge.  The  attempt  of  Charlotte  led  to  an  imperial  decree  for- 
bidding the  approach  of  women  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor  without  spe- 
cial permission.  No  man,  probably,  ever  had  more  experience  than  Tallej- 
rand,  in  employing  women  to  aid  the  purposes  of  public  ministers.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  female  agents  of  9ecTet  diplomacy  were  Arequently  more 
useflil  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  His  belief  in  the  necessity  of  intrigaes 
made  him  a  good  judge  of  character,  of  both  sexes.  His  respect  for  suc- 
cess above  principle  exempted  him  from  all  suspicion  of  conscientious 


1  See  AppEifDix,  b*  >  Home't  England,  Vol.  vi,  r*  ^^ 
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doabts.  The  fact  that  the  diplomatic  agency  of  women  is  of  a  secret 
nature  clearly  discovers  its  tme  character.  Public  men  are  slow  to  con- 
fess their  follies  connected  with  their  duties,  or  their  weaknesses  as  the 
sources  of  their  merit. 

How  can  it  be  explained  that  the  famous  Madame  Chevalier^  should  exert 
an  influence  sufficient  to  command  greater  fees  than  any  government  pays  to 
its  foreign  ambassadors?  She  could  boast  of  no  sacrifice  to  public  good, 
of  no  husband  entitled  to  respect,  of  no  children  to  excite  sympathj^  of  no 
connections  to  insure  confidence,  no  act  of  virtue  or  valor  to  inspire  the 
heart  of  chivalry,  nor  of  physical  beauty  to  fascinate  the  weak,  or  to 
attract  the  manly  eye  of  admiration.  In  person  she  was  shoii;,  fat  and 
coarse.  Her  mouth  was  large,  her  eyes  hollow,  and  her  nose  short.  Her 
language  was  obscene,  and  her  manners  familiar  and  vulgar.  With  her 
unprincipled  husband,  she  took  an  active  part  in  low  political  intrigues, 
and  secured  the  friendship  of  Jacobin  cabals.  In  contemplating  such  qual- 
ities the  reader  fails  to  discover  any  power  to  fascinate  either  man  or 
woman.  And  yet,  with  all  these  traits  of  character,  combined  with  a  bold 
and  insinuating  address  of  a  reckless  woman,  reckless  only  of  what  she 
did  not  prize,  and  bent  only  on  what  she  was  bound  to  accomplish,  whether 
good  or  evil, — ^but  few  were  capable  of  withstanding  her  vile  temptations, 
her  wicked  purposes.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  seen,  that  female  influence,  whether 
exerted  for  public  good  or  public  calamity, — is  the  influence  of  woman  as 
woman,  and  not  as  woman  in  the  official  place  of  man.^ 

The  reader  will  recollect  with  how  much  truth  it  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Esdras,  in  the  argument  before  King  Darius, — ^to  prove  the  strength  of 
woman : — ^*'  Yea,  a  man  taketh  his  sword,  and  goeth  his  way  to  rob  and  to 
steal,  and  to  sail  upon  the  sea  and  upon  rivers ;  and  looketh  upon  a  lion, 
and  goeth  in  the  darkness ;  and  when  he  hath  stolen,  spoiled,  and  robbed, 
he  bringeth  it  to  his  love.  Wherefore  a  man  loveth  his  wife  better  than 
father  and  mother.  Tea,  many  there  be  that  have  run  out  their  wits  for 
women,  and  become  servants  for  their  sakes.  Many  also  have  perished, 
have  erred  and  sinned,  for  women.  And  now  do  you  not  believe  me? 
Is  not  the  King  great  in  his  power?  Do  not  all  regions  fear  to  touch  him? 
Tet,  did  I  see  him  and  Apame,  the  King's  concubine,  the  daughter  of  the 


1  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  workman  at  2  Dc  Lolme  says, — "  As  one  instance  how 

a  silk  nuuiufactory  at  Ljons ;  she  ceased  to  .  little  man  is  known  to  himself,  it  might  be 

be  a  maid  before  she  had  attained  the  age  mentioned  that  no  tolerable  explanation  of 

of  woman,  and  lired  in  a  brothel  in  her  that  continual  phenomenon  laughter  has  yet 

native  city,  kept  by  a  Madame  Thibault,  been  giren;  and  the  powerftii  complicate 

where  her  husband  first  became  acquainted  sensation  which  each  sex  produces  in  the 

with  her. — Secret  Hist,  Court  and  Cabinet  other,  still  remains  an  equally  inexplicable 

of  St.  Cloudy  p.  226.  mysteiy."— ^n^.  ConstHiition,  p.  zzm. 
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admirable  Bartaeiid»  flittiiig  at  tiif  right  Uand  of  the  King,  and  taMng  Hhb 
Grown  from  the  Ein^B  beadf  and  aetting  it  upon  her  own  bead ;  she  ako 
atcock  ibe  King  with  her  left  band,  And  jet  for  all  thia  the  Kjng  gaped 
and  gazed  upon  her  with  open  mouth :  if  she  laughed  upon  him,  )ie  laughed 
alao :  but  if  she  took  any  diaplea^ure  at  him,  the  King  waa  faii»  to  flatter, 
that  she  mig^t  be  reoonoiled  to  him.^ '' 

It  was  dearly  prored  that  woman  was  stronger  tiian  ^ther  the  King,  or 
Wine«  To  compare  any  earthly  power  with  truth*  is  ioadmisaible.  Truth 
is  an  attribute  of  Deity. 

To  what  living  man  would  Haxnl  have  made  the  unoonditional  promise 
that  he  made  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias?  And  for  wh<mi,  at  that  past- 
ing moment,  but  for  the  beautifbl  daughter,  would  he  have  dared  to  shed  the 
aainted  blood  of  John  the  Baptist  to  redeem  that  promise? 

In  speaking  of  the  French  Bevolutiou,  Lamartine  says,--*^^  Of  all  the 
passions  of  the  people,  their  hatred  was  the  most  flattered ;  they  made  it 
suspicious  in  order  to  subject  it."  If  this  passion  was  the  most  flattered,  it 
would  flnd  its  centre  in  that  passion  whidi  is  the  most  powerfhl  and  actiire 
^ — which  is  sexual  loye.  And  in  regard  to  female  influence  during  this 
period,  Lamartine  adds : — '/The  first  act  of  the  people  was  to  degrade  super- 
ior authority.  The  esprit  de  eoute  impelled  the  nobility  to  emigrate,  the 
esprit  de  corps  similarly  influenced  the  officers,  and  the  esprit  de  oour  made 
it  shameAil  to  remain  on  a  soil  stained  with  so  many  outrages  to  royalty.. 
The  women,  who  then  formed  public  opinion  in  France,  and  whose  tender 
and  easily  excited  imagination  is  soon  traosfeored  to  the  side  of  their 
victims,  all  sided  with  the  throme  and  aristocracy.  They  despised  thoae 
who  would  not  go  and  seek  their  avengers  in  foreign  lands.  Young  nea 
departed  at  their  desire ;  those  who  did  not,  dared  not  show  thamsehes. 
They  sent  them  distaffs,  as  a  token  of  their  cow^ice,' 

During  the  American  Bevolntion,  indeed,  it  m^j  be  said  of  all  poblie 
commotions  where  human  nature  is  developed,  the  women  have  had  their 
parts  to  act,  and  the  parts  assigned  to  them  have  been  particularly  adapted 
to  their  highest,  or  to  their  lowest  nature,  as  women*  In  New  York  the 
Tories  were  greatly  indebted  to  nnprincipled  women.'  It  was  said  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Tories,  as  partisans,  that  they  were  much  woks 
than  the  men.^  British  wives  were  regarded  as  more  dangerous  than  their 
husbands,'  and  when  ministers  desired  information  which  they  could 
not  obtain  by  direct  intercourse  they  employed  women.^  Women  were 
employed  to  act  both  as  spies  and  counsellors.^    '^  We  examined  six  or 


1  Etdras,  m :  4.  *  IMs  of  Fretident  Reed,  Vol.  n,  p.  147. 

>  Hist.  Girondists,  Vol..  i,  pp.  40, 187.  •  Am.  ArcliiTes,  4tb  S.,  You  H,  p.  181 

9  Paine's  Polit.  Writings,  Vol.  i,  p.  115.  7  jj^  of  President  Reed.  Vou  n,  p.  374, 

^  Am.  Archives,  4th  S.,  Voin  in,  f,  853.  and  Am.  Archives,  4th  &»  Vol.  ti,  p.  429. 
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seven  women,'*  eeye  Gov.  Livlngeton,  in  a  letter  to  Ged.  Wasbington,^ 
*^  who  came  £rom  New  York,  and  thoagfa  they  appefur  to  be  Whigs^  and 
had  part  of  theur  effecti  and  near  relatione  amongst  us,  have  a  number  of 
•toriee  to  tell^  which,  though  pnobabljr  told  with  no  ill  intention,  yet  have  ft 
natural  tendency  to  diecourage  the  weaker  part  of  our  inhabitants.  For 
mj  part  I  am  utterly  against  this  kind  of  communication  between  this 
State  and  New  York,  and  could  earnestly  wish  the  officers  under  your  com- 
mand would  be  as  sparing  as  i)ossible  of  their  permissions.  The  sex  are 
mistresses  of  infimte  craft  and  subtieiy,  and  I  never  heard  or  read  of  a 
great  politician  who  did  not  employ  petticoats  to  accomplish  his  designs.''  ^ 
Here,  in  justice  to  true  statesmanship,  and  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
intrigmng  politician,  the  Governor  adds,^--"  Certain  It  is  that  the  greatest 
politician  on  record,  I  mean  the  devil,  applied  himself  to  a  female  agent  to 
involve  mankind  in  sin  and  ruin."*  It  was  a  remark  of  Dean  Swift 
in  one  of  his  lett^«, — ^^  that  the  best  intelligence  he  got  of  public  affairs 
WHS  ftom  the  ladies."  As  his  Information  seldom  proved  to  be  correct,  it 
ranains  to  be  shown  Whether  his  inaccuracies  were  in  the  intelligence 
received  or  in  the  language  of  his  communications. 

To  the  peculiar  influencfs  of  woman  in  the  aflkirs  of  govemikient,  neither 
Jefferson,  nor  Franklin  was  an  indifferent  observer.  In  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Washington,  dated  at  Paris,  Dec«  4th,  1788,  Jefferson  says, — ^^In  my 
opinion,  (speaking  of  France,)  a  kind  of  influence  which  none  of  their 
plans  of  ref<Hm  take  into  account,  will  elude  them  all ;  I  mean  the  influence 
of  women,  in  the  government.  The  manners  of  the  nation  allow  them  to 
visit,  alone,  all  persons  inv  office,  to  solicit  the  affairs  of  the  husband,  family, 
or  friends,  and  their  solicitations  bid  defiance  to  laws  and  regulations. 
The  obstacle  may  Seem  less  to  those  who,  like  our  country-men,  al*e  in  the 
precious  habit  of  considering  right  as  a  bari^ier  against  all  solicitation. 
Nor  can  such  an  one,  without  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  believe  in  the 
desperate  state  to  which  things  are  reduced  in  this  country  from  the  omnipo« 
tence  of  an  influence  which,  fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  the  sex  itself, 
does  not  endeavor  to  extend  itself  in  our  country  beyond  the  domestic 
Ime."* 


1  Am.  Ardiiten,  5th  B.,  Vol.  in,  p.  6X7.  >  On  an  exciting  occasicm,  May,  2d,  1708, 

^  That  woman  by  nature  waa  not  created  "  a  party  of  Amaxons,"  aa  Lady  Mary  Vf . 

tb  lead  in  public  affUri  has  been  the  judg-  Montagu  calls  them,  headed  by  the  Duchess 

ment  of  people  of  all  nations  during  all  of  Queensbury  and  Ancaster,  stormed  the 

time :— "  The  hen  does  not  announce  the  House  of  Lords,  and  disturbed  the  debate, 

morning,*'  was  an  ungallant,  but  ancient  "  not  only  by  smiles  and  winks,  but  by  noisy 

proverb  of  tlie  Celestial  Empire,  1200  years  laughs  and  apparent  contempts,  which  is 

B.  C.     At  this  period— a  beantiful  woman  supposed,"  she  adds,  "  to  be  the  true  reason 

was   preferred  to   all   other   presents   to  why  poor  Lord  Herrey  spoke   so  miset^ 

redeem    a   prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  ably."— //fri^ey's  Jf*i»oiV#,  Vol.  i,  p.  u.    ^ 

Chinese  Emperor.— 5Aoo-j:i»^,  p.  101.  *  JeffcrBon's  Works,  Vol.  ii,  p.  636. 
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In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  at  London,  Jane  10th,  1758,  Dr.  Franklm 
writes, — *^  You  are  very  pmdent  not  to  engage  in  party  disputes.  Women 
never  should  meddle  with  them,  except  in  endeavors  to  reconcile  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  and  friends,  who  happen  to  be  of  contrary  sides.  If  your 
sex  keep  cool,  you  may  be  the  means  of  cooling  ours  the  sooner,  and  restor- 
ing more  speedily  that  social  harmony  among  fellow  citizens,  that  is  so 
desirable  after  long  and  bitter  discussions."  ^ 

Thus,  in  all  times,  and  by  eminent  men  of  all  countries,  this  question  has 
been  discussed ;  but  rather,  as  one  of  an  incidental  nature  than  one  to  be 
deliberately  considered  by  statesmen,  and  acted  upon  by  legislators. 
History  is  full  of  instruction  upon  it, — and  it  may,  or  may  not  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  cannot  receive  a  more  extended  notice  in  this 
place.  Should  the  reader,  however,  be  disposed  to  pursue  farther  this 
inquiry,  he  might  be  able  to  limit  his  analysis  somewhat,  by  observing  the 
terms  as  stated  in  a  proposition  by  Dean  Swift — ^in  which  he  simply  asserts 
the  facts  of  nature.  *^  There  were  two  passions  in  the  human  heart,"  he 
saj's,  ^'  superior  to  the  government  and  control  of  reason,  and  which  were 
planted  there  by  a  particular  Providence ;  these  were,  tJie  lave  of  life,  and 
the  love  of  the  sexea.'^  He  stated  this  as  a  maxinu  It  was  repeated  as 
such  in  the  British  Parliament  a  hundred  years  ago  with  the  remark,  ^'that 
these  passions  were  wisely  planted  in  our  bosoms  for  the  preservation  and 
happiness  of  the  species,  and  no  human  law  could  possibly  destroy  or  even 
diminish  them."  *  He  will  find  much  that  is  profoundly  instructive  on  tUs 
subject  in  the  Bible.  Also  in  the  works  of  Aristotle.'  Virgil  and  Lucre- 
tius appreciated  more  the  romance  than  the  philosophy  of  love.  On  this  as 
on  all  other  subjects,  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  constitute  a  fountain  of 
wisdom,  but  his  opinions,  like  flowers,  are  to  be  selected  by  a  discrimina- 
ting Judgment  to  show  their  teachings.  Burton  saw  much  both  in  man  and 
woman  to  laugh  at,  and  if  his  readers  fail  to  find  profit  in  his  mirth,  they 
may  find  practical  knowledge  in  his  facts,  Montaigne  pictured  nature  in  her 


,    1  Sparks'  Franklin,  Vol.  vii,  p.  1G8.  powers  presiding  over  chUd-birth.    At  the 

2  Pari.  Deb.  Vol.  xxii,  p.  400.  same  time  the  female  mind,  in  this  delicate 

>  In  speaking  of  *'  the  state  of  body  most  situation,  should  be  diligently  attended  to, 

likely   to    supply  the  commonwealth  with  neither    soured  by  neglect  nor  ruffled  hf 

good  children,"  he  gives  practical  counsel  passion,  but  amused  by  images  of  pleasure, 

to  both  sexes.    He  says, — '*  Winter  is  the  and  soothed  into  unalterable  serenity;  for 

fittest  season  for  consummating  marriage ;  plants  do  not  more  certainly  indicate  the 

and,  as  naturalists  teU  us,  when  the  wind  soil  from  which  they  spring,  than  children 

Llows  from  the  north."     For  preventing  receive  and   reflect   the  temper   of  their 

evils  of  excess,  of  any  kind,  he  says, —  parents."— "^<fctcf  and  Poliiies,**  You  ii^ 

"  the  legislator  should  enjoin  his  country-  p.  246.     Such  instructions  to  husbands  and 

women,  when  pregnant,  to  walk  daily  to  the  fathers,  if  not  to  legislators — would  be  nl- 

temples,  and  pay  tlieir    devotions  to  the  uable  even  in  our  days. 
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fteedom  and  frolics,  but  he  said  bnt  little  to  aid  her  in  the  restraints  nee* 
essary  to  refinement.  But  in  his  essay  on  Love,  Lord  Bacon  embodies 
the  subject  in  a  single  sentence : — "  Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind  ;  friend- 
ly love  peifecteth  it :  bnt  wanton  love  corrupteth  and  embaseth  it." 

But  to  conclude  this  chapter :  '  If  one  would  solve  the  myster}^  of 
woman's  power  he  must  be  able  first  to  measure  the  vast  domain  of  love 
that  is  guarded  by  the  countless  and  sleepless  eyes  of  Jealousy.  As  used 
in  the  Bible,  this  word  denotes  godly  indignation  against  the  diversion  of 
love  and  service  from  their  proper  objects.  In  its  dire  perversions,  jealousy 
has  been  denominated  by  the  poets, — *^  a  hag,"  *^  a  monster,"  ^^  an  infernal 
fur}-,"  "  a  hell,"  "  the  pain  of  pains."  With  unsurpassed  power  and  com- 
pleteness, Shakespeare  In  Othello,  has  delineated  this  passion  in  its  fHght- 
ful  intensity,  and  bitter  miseries.  His  visions  of  light  and  darkness,  of 
heaven  and  hell,  of  happiness  and  misery,  in  close  proximity,  ai*e  made 
startling  realities.  Othello  is  placed  upon  the  verge  of  each  condition  to 
contemplate  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  that  divides  the  heaven  which  he 
can  see,  from  ^'  the  spite  of  hell,"  which  he  cannot  imagine.  Without  the 
possession  of  his  wife  in  her  purit}',  he  impiously  bewails  life  as  a  cruel 
delusion,  and  invokes  oblivion  as  comparative  bliss.  In  the  scale  of  Jealous 
love  the  weight  of  a  single  woman  in  her  faithfhlness  is  greater  than  God 
and  heaven,  the  world  and  the  universe.  These  are  the  extremes  of  exist- 
ence, and  comprehend  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Jealousy  has  been  called  a  disease,  a  malady  of  the  mind.  This  is  an 
error.  It  is  confounding  the  abuse  of  the  passion  with  its  exalted  objects. 
It  is  enumerated  by  naturalists  as  one  of  the  instincts  of  Birds  and 
Animals,  and  the  history  of  its  manifestations  in  works  on  Zoology  and 
Ornithology  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  It  illustrates  the  law 
upon  which  the  continuance  of  the  different  species  mainly  depend.  The 
ancients  recognized  it  in  their  Mythology,  and  many  of  the  cruel  and  won- 
derful achievements  of  the  gods  were  instigated  by  its  irresistible  activity. 

When  interpreted,  however,  by  philosophy  and  religion,  it  is  found  to 
be  an  invulnerable  shield  to  protect  the  sexes  in  their  highest  purity  and 
dignity.  It  is  seen  to  be  the  frenzy  of  all  the  passions  united  into  one  to 
guard  in  woman  what  belongs  to  man,  and  in  man  what  belongs  to  woman. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  love  in  its  purit}-,  of  honor  in  its  integrity,  and  of  Justice 
in  its  conceded  rights.  It  is  the  sentinel  of  home  consecrated  by  the  loy- 
alty of  the  sexes ;  the  guardian  of  happiness  made  perfect  by  the  constant 
observance  of  the  natural  laws.  It  lovingly  confides  without  disguise, 
and  nobly  concedes  freedom  without  meanness.  What  possession  is  to 
property,  jealousy  is  to  the  soul.  It  grasps  its  own.  All  the  faculties  and 
instincts  of  mind  have  their  appointed  functions.  These  are  governed  by 
unalterable  laws.  Every  faculty,  sentiment  and  propensity, — ^has  each  its 
own  indestructible  sphere  in  nature,  and  though  they  may  be  often  violated^ 
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tfaej  never  can  be  al^ogsted.  They  all  h%te  m  Toiee  tft  jMdooqTi 
Man  and  woman  luive  a  joint  existence^  Whatever  they  think  or  do, 
should  be  for  the  good  of  both.  Whatever  tfaej  propoae  or  desire,  shoald 
be  enjoj^ed  tc(getber*  Whatever  they  posMBi  should  be  alike  protected 
by  the  same  lawa.  In  this  Joint  existeaee  ifthere  all  the  dotiee,  rights 
and  privileges  of  iiAs.  The  best  good  of  t>nef  is  the  best  good  of 
all.  Human  happinese,  like  the  globe,  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres, 
one  for  man  and  one  for  wouuia  ;  but  the  sphere  is  complete  only  when 
both  are  united. 

It  may  be  asked : — ^What  has  the  subject  of  woman,  to  do  with  democ- 
racy? Much.  Jiore  than  can  be  written*  As  daughter,  maiden,  sister, 
lover,  wife  and  mother, — numbering  one-half  of  the  human  family;  the 
peerless  beauty  of  creation,  the  heart  of  affection,  the  soul  of  home ;  the 
first  teacher  of  diikiren,  the  life  companion  oi  man,  tlie  joyous  refiner  of 
society, — womAn  stands  at  the  fountain-head  of  all  haman  Joys,  blessii^ 
and  happiness.  The  ;gushing  streams  f^om  this  inexhaostible  Ibuntain  are 
made  pure  by  her  filtering  haaid,  and  beanteous  by  the  magic  doquence  of 
her  smiles  and  beaming  ej-es.  Without  her,  democracy  could  have  bo 
beginning,  and  with  her,  democracy  can  have  no  end.  God  has  so  blended 
her  with  man  in  the  paths  of  love  and  duty,  that  both  would  be  lost  if  one 
were  to  try  the  journey  of  li£d  without  the  other. 

But  enough  of  prose.  This  subject  belongs  to  the  poet.  Let  Tbkktsov 
close  the  chapter  on  woman : 

"  For  wodkan  is  not  undeTeloiift  nan, 

Bat  diverse  e  eonld  ire  make  ber  at  Hie  bmui^ 

Sweet  love  were  thda,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  ia  difference : 

Yet  in  the  lon^  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  wodian,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  Hie  world; 

Site  meatal  breadth,  nor  fhdl  in  chiklward  care : 

More,  as  the  double-natured  poet,  each : 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 

And  so  theve  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  aide  by  side,  ftili-«umm*d  in  all  their  powers^ 

Diqpmsiag  harrest,  sowing  the  to^he^ 

Sel£-reverent  each,  and  revereiieuig  eaeh, 

DistiBCt  in  individuaUties, 

Bat  like  each  other  e'en  as  those  we  lore. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men, 

Then  reign  the  worM's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calmi 

Than  i^lags  the  evowMng  faee  of  temaii-kiiid  I " 
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As  the  IKichess  of  Marlboioii^^  was  a  most  prominent  mod  activa 
parsonage  in  Itie  feign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  is  pn>|)er  that  some  ftuiher  utten- 
ticNi  ehottid  be  given  to  the  ooosideratioB  of  ber  character. 
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The  Dnchess  of  Harlboi'oagh  is  entitled  to  some  defence  against  the 
many  aspersions  cast  upon  her  temper  as  a  woman.  History  has  not  done 
ber  fhll  justice.  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  her  experience  as  of  ^*  sixty 
years  of  arrogance.'*  The  confidence  of  a  superior  judgment  and  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  arrogance.  If  she  had  been  a  man,  and  had  uttered  the  same 
iBBguage,  the  same  opinions,  the  same  sentiments,  and  urged  them  with  the 
ataae  energies, — which  all  agree  in  attributing  to  her,  she  would  have  been 
numbered  among  the  ablesl  statesmen  of  her  time.  A  woman  cannot 
use  the  manly  language  of  a  statesman,  wtthoat  misapprehension  and  dis- 
advanti^e.  Boldness  is  caUed  insolence,  promptness  petulance,  and  impa- 
tience anger.  According  to  Swift,  the  Duchess  was  the  victim  of  *^  three 
Airtes  which  reigned  in  her  breast,  the  most  mortal  of  all  softer  passions, 
which  were,  sordid  avarice,  disdainfbl  pride,  and  ungovernable  rage.'*  It 
was  very  difficult  for  Swift  to  see  merit  in  political  opponents.  He  would 
be  slow  to  see  virtue  in  frugal  ambition,  to  discover  noble  aspirations  in 
pride,  or  to  discriminate  between  ungodly  anger  and  righteous  indignation. 
That  the  Duchess  was  a  good  manager  of  property,  and  had  a  commenda- 
ble ambition  to  increase  it  with  distinct  motives  to  its  uses ;  ^  that  she  had 
great  pride,  in  harmony  with  other  faculties,  and  did  not  disguise  it  in  all 
her  plans  and  purposes ;  that  she  had  strong  and  active  passions,  which 
were  easily  and  naturally  excited  under  circumstances  sufficient  Ailly  to 
explain  and  justify  their  unrestrained  manifestation,  no  one,  probably*, 
acquainted  with  her  history,  would  be  disposed  to  doubt*  But,  with  a  has* 
band,  such  as  Lord  Marlborough,  the  greatest  character  of  the  age ;  with 
an  early  position  of  influence  within  the  circles  of  royalty,  and  of  the 
courts  of  Europe ;  with  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  patronage,  and 
unsurpassed  influence  which  personal  beauty  ever  coapimands;^  with  an 


>  The   Duchtw   ol  Marttoftnglw  who,  pomi^  to  Wm.   PHt,    cftenrardt    Lord 

of  att  her  gUm,  wm  the  ftnl  to  dtleol  Chatham,  for  tlie  noble  d«feii€8  he  mode  in 

the   fallacy   of  the   Soiilh    Sea    BabUe.  support  of  the  hiwt  of  EngUad,  and  to  pro- 

Whea  the  valie  ef  the  stock  race  lo  an  vent  the  rain  of  his  eoantry.^ifrf.  Th^w^ 

nnprecedented  hcigfai,  and  tlic  pufa&c  vera  ton*»  Mtmairs,  Vol.  n,  pp.  811,  504. 

mora  than  erar  Infataaled  hf  false  hopes,  'BoaatiAil  according  to  the  opinion  of  her 

she  saved  her  haaband  and  her  fiynil  j  from  eontempoianes,  her  beauty  indeed  appeata 

zaia,  not  only  by  ber  fotvsight  but  by  her  ia  the  portraits  painted  in  her  Moon  of  youth, 

UrntDCss.    8he  left  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  to  hare  been  commanding  as  well  as  interest* 
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accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  keen  perceptions  of  its  follies 
and  weaknesses)  and  of  the  necessary  means  to  meet  and  master  them ; 
with  a  comprehensive  judgment  of  the  wants  of  a  great  nation,  and  of  ite 
limited  and  uncertain  means  of  supplying  them, — nothing  less  than  an 
energetic  action,  a  display  of  sentiments  corresponding'  with  high  and  pure 
motives,  an  ambitious  spirit  and  lofty  pride — would  have  been  natural,  or 
equal  to  the  emergencies  of  her  individualit3\  '^Sordid  avarice,"  is  a 
mean  spirit,  with  no  motives  beyond  itself;  "  disdainful  pride,"  is  the  inso 
lence  of  vanity,  and  senseless ;  and  '^  ungovernable  rage,"  indicates  the 
want  of  mind,  the  want  of  judgment.  Such  opinions  are  not  applicable  to 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  marked  qualities  were  almost  of  an 
opposite  nature.  Her  love  of  property  was  mainly  in  view  of  its  uses ; 
her  pride  was  a  natural  consciousness  of  her  own  great  powers  and 
cherished  wishes  ;  and  her  rage,  but  an  undisguised  expression  of  indigna- 
tion at  culpable  wrong,  or  perhaps  an  inconsiderate  contempt  of  unaccount> 
able  stupidity.  She  was  called  ^'  a  good  hater,"  but  no  one  accused  her  of 
liking  what  was  bad,  or  of  hating  what  was  good.^  This  quality  was  valued 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  evidence  of  principle.  She  was  said  to  have  been  a 
tyrant  over  Anne,  and  her  enemies  accused  her  of  ingratitude,  arn^ance  and 
intrigue.  The  stream  of  such  qualities  is  more  likely  to  flow  from  tiie 
lesser  to  the  greater  capacit}'.  But,  if  such  charges  were  sustained  by  facts, 
in  an}'  degree,  it  could  be  asserted  without  hesitation,  that  no  one  of  her 
time  and  standing,  was  more  innocent  of  their  meaning,  or  less  chargeable 
with  their  application.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  her  participation  in  public  affairs  had 


ing.    Her  figure  is  asserted  to  have  been  self,  though  you  don't  think  it  manly  to 

peculiarly  fine,  and  her  countenance  was  complain.    As  I  am  of  the  simple  sex,  I 

set  off  by  a  profusion  of  fair  hair,  which  say  what  I  think  without    any  disguise; 

she  is  said  to  haye  preserved  without  its  and  I  pity  you  rery  much  for  what  a  man 

changing  color,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  of  sense  and  honesty  must  suffer  from  those 

by  the  use  of  honey-water.     Several  years  sort  of  vermin,  which  I  have  told  you  I 

after  she  had  become  a  grandmother,  the  hate,  and  always  avoid." 

freshnessi  of  her  lovely  complexion,  and  ^  Jt  was  more  her  judgment,  than  her 

her  unfaded  attractions,  caused  her,  even  pride  or    passion,  that  inflaenoed  her  to 

in  the  midst  of  four  daughters,  each  distin-  exclude  the  Tories,  as  much  as  possible, 

guished  for  personal  charms,  to  be  pre-emi-  firom    the   presence    of   the   Queen.     In 

nent  among  those  celebrated  and  high-bred  explaining  her  personal  hostility  to  Lord 

helieB."*^ The  Life  of  CoUeif  Oibber.  Kochester,  she  dedarea  '^that  she  could 

1  She    evidently    understood    her    own  have  forgiven  his  lordship's  iU-treatmeDt  of 

peculiarities.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schrope,  herself  if  she  had  thought  that  be  had 

she  says, — ^*  I  am  very  glad  that  you  like  sought  to  promote  the  Queen's  true  interest 

what  I  am  doing,  and  though  you  seem  to  But  the  gibberish  of  that  party,"  allndiiig  to 

laugh  at  my  having  vapours,  I  cannot  help  the  Tory  party,  "  about  non-resistance,  sod 

thinking  you  have  them  sometimes  your-  passive  obedience,  and  hereditary  right,  I 
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a  tendency,  in  some  degree,  to  change  the  delicacy  and  grace  that  give 
charms  to  woman  into  ruder  habits  of  thought  and  action.  This  was  her 
sacrifice  or  misfortune,  and  was  the  natural  consequence  of  her  constant 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  public  men  and  on  business  in  which  her  hus- 
band was  deeply  concerned,  and  which  did  not  permit  the  exercise  of  those 
refining  qualities  so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  character  in  the  true 
woman,  the  wife  and  the  mother.  It  proved  to  be  her  exalted  mission  and 
for  which  no  one  had  more  appropriate  endowments,  to  represent  the  great 
principles  of  democracy  under  extraordinary  tests  and  difiiculties — and  in 
a  period  marked  by  the  unbounded  schemes  of  an  unprincipled  part}'  and 
reckless  ambition.  No  man  could  have  filled  her  place.  She  was  the 
cherished  bosom  companion  of  royalty,  a  Tory  Queen,  whose  chief  coun- 
sellor was  the  gifted  and  brilliant  Bolingbroke,  the  bright  hope  of  Toryism 
itself.  She  was  the  wife  and  joy  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough  who 
held  in  his  hands  the  turning  destiny  of  nations.  Who,  while  he  was 
moving  the  might}*  armies  of  the  Grand  Alliance  to  establish  peace  and 
Justice  in  Europe,  and  awake  to  the  ready  means  of  triumph  in  the  field  and 
cabinet  abroad, — was  blindly  and  confidently  looking  for  aid  and  sup- 
port from  a  Tory  government  at  home.  Who,  but  a  loving  and  beautiful 
wife,  nerved  and  elevated  by  "  the  pride  of  purity  ''—could  teach  the  hardy 
soldier  the  mysteries  of  party  and  statesmanship  against  the  influences  of 
example  and  education?  With  no  annoying  apprehensions  of  ignorance 
or  of  doubt,  and  armed  with  the  simple  but  mighty  convictions  and  appli- 
ances of  truth  and  duty, — she  approached  the  outward  forms  and  insignia 
of  greatness  with  an  instinctive  courage  and  an  unerring  foresight  that 
only  can  be  found  in  that  '^  desire  of  fame  where  justice  gives  the  laurel." 
She  demonstrated  the  immeasurable  difference  in  woman  between  the  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty  moved  by  the  influences  of  error,  and  of  the  intellect 
and  heart  armed  with  the  power  of  truth.  With  skill  and  wise  discrimina- 
tion she  displaj'ed  the  instructive  contrast  between  the  minds  of  a  democratic 
woman  and  a  Tory  statesman.  And,  by  the  sway  of  deep  affection  and 
persistent  reason, — she  converted  the  capacious  mind  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary hero  of  the  world  from  the  delusions  of  toryism  to  the  privileges  of 
democracy. 


cofQld  not  think  it  forboded  any  good  to  my  Tiew  with  the  Qaeen  ihe  boldly  demanded 

miftreM,  whose  title  rested  on  a  different  to  know  the  charges  against  her,  and  their 

fimndation.'* — Chnduet,  p.  182.    In  another  authors.     The  Queen  would  give   no  an- 

place  she  plainly  admits,  "I  did  speak  very  swer.    The  Duchess  gives  an  account  of 

freely  and  very  frequently  to  Her  Miyesty  it  in  her  own  language,  and  says,  *<  I  shall 

upon  the    subject   of    Whig   and    Tory,  make  no  comment  upon  it.    Yet,"  she  adds 

according  to  my  conception  of  their  differ-  with   magnanimity,    '*the   Queen    always 

ent  views  and  principles."    This  was  coun-  meant  well,  however  much  soever  she  may 

sel,  not  tyranny.    In  her  last  bitter  inter-  be  blinded  or  misguided." 
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That  she  was  not  eontrolled  by  the  dogmatists  of  theology  is  certain. 
That  she  made  for  herself  a  good  record  fbr  integrity,  parity  of  character 
and  directness  of  purpose,  at  all  times  and  without  respect  .to  person^  is 
equally  true.  *<  She  tumbled  out  hermind,*^appai^ntlyiinoon8dou60f  tfaepetty 
restraints  of  policy,  and  no  one  was  eyer  deceived  or  misled  by  her  flattery. 
It  was  impossible  for  her  to  act  the  hypocrite,  and  if  she  was  **'  impetooos'* 
in  her  speech,  it  proceeded  rather  from  urgent  Mkd  important  considera- 
tions of  truth  against  error, — ^than  fh>m  the  want  of  distinct  motives,  or 
the  recklessness  of  ignorance.  Considering  that  she  was  in  love  with  a 
Tory,  it  was  evidence  of  her  greatness  that  she  chose  to  be  a  democrat. 
Her  opinions  of  the  Tories,  and  of  the  dangers  of  their  policy,  were  always 
expressed  with  a  remarkable  dbcemment  of  public  exigencies,  and  with  a 
q>irit  of  justice.  Her  standing  as  a  Whig,  was  marked  by  intelligence, 
consistency,  and  prompt  action.  She  was  at  once  a  vigilant  observer,  a 
ready  learner,  and  an  honest  adviser.  She  did  not  act  without  giving 
cogent  reasons  for  her  faith,  and  she  often  showed  that  she  was  above  the 
influence  of  corruption,  and  the  temptations  of  titles  and  ofllce.^  That  she 
gave  her  mind  to  politics  was  neither  singular  nor  strange,  considering  her 
remarkable  capacity  and  peculiar  position.  It  was  as  natural  in  centering 
all  her  tastes  and  interests  in  public  aflkirs  identified  with  home,  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  in  taking  all  matter  to  a  common  centre.  As  she  loved  her 
hnsfoand  with  all  the  passions  of  a  woman,  highly  endowed  by  natoie  and 
exalted  by  station,  she  saw  no  other  course  tiiat  would  enable  hear  tomMle^ 
stand  his  natives,  movements,  and  aets,  and  to  participate  in  pubKe  aflain 
sufficiently  to  allow  her  to*  measure  his  wants  and  to  share  the  satisCACtioB 
of  his  glorious  achievements.  She  could  traee  the  injustice  of  hb  enemies, 
and  solve  the  intrigues  of  party.  So  long  as  her  husband  livedo  she  could 
not  but  follow  hfan  in  his  eventftil  career.  Her  life  was-  in  him,  and  his 
deeds  were  made  her  owaJ*    So  long  ais  he  wa*  idetttiHed  with  the  progrees 


'  When  her  husband  vas  honoied  by  the  in  the  changed  relations  between  the  Qoeen 

Queen   by  a  dukedom — she    remarked, —  and  herself     *^Ab  to  prirate  interest,"  sbe 

'<  Ambition  had  no  share  in  procuring  that  says  herself,  "the  Wbigs  coirid  hare  done 

nev  title."    She  said  also,  '*when  I  read  nothing  for  my  advantage  more  than  the 

the  letter  first  upon  it,  I  let  it  drop  out  Tories.** — Oonduet^  p.  180. 

of  my  hand,  and  was  for  some  mimites  'Even after ]uideatii,tiie'Daekessrefliiel 

like  one  that  had  rtGeired  the  news*  of  the  hand  of  the  provd  Duke  of  Somsffsstf 

the  death  of  one  of  their  dear  fKendt;  I  Thai  be  wHs  not  of  the  aaore  politieal  seslK 

was  sorry  for  aaythinfof  tiist  kind  hvring  ment  shewed  thfeft  she  eemuMded  the  ni> 

before    all  that  was-  of  any  neei"    Shi  pect  of  her  opponents*     She  deeliasd  t 

declined  a  pension  offered  by  the  Qneen^  eeeend  marriage  as  ansuitaUe  to  her  iSBi 

The  &ct  that  she  afterwards  accepted  it^  She  said,  ^^tliat  were  she  addiessed  bj  tlw 

was  only  conforming  to  the  standard  of  emperor  of  the  world,  she  weuld  not  pennt 

principle  wliich  she  thought  she  diseovered  himr  to  etteceed  in  that  heart,  whisb  hadJ)eeB 
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of  nations  and  with  their  Taxying  gO¥eniments,«-<-it  was  her  choice,  her 
nature,  hex  hf^ppineas^-^to  study  public  affairs  and  to  manifest  a  woman's 
interest  in  whatever  concerned  her  husband's  character  and  welfore.  Just 
so  far  as  she  knew  her  husband's  motives  to  be  pure  and  good,  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  express  her  dislike  to  his  enemies.  If  thejr  were 
extremely  unjust,  who  could  censure  her  extceme  dislike? 

The  Duke«  with  all  his  mighty  cares,  did  no4  oease  for  a  moment 
to  love  his  wife  with  the  livdiest  passion  of  romance,  and  the  sincerity  of 
principle.^  She  fhlly  reciprocated  hiA  devotion  both  by  language  and 
deeds.  If  she  gave  attention  to  the  weighty  affairs  of  state,  it  was  natural 
that  her  womanly  qualities  should  be  lessened*  She  could  not  always  be 
the  lover^  the  friend,  the  wifo  and  the  maUier.  The  sterner  qualities  of  her 
nature  were  made  active  by  the  necessities  of  her  heart  and  mind.  It  may 
be  stated,  too,  as  a  beautifU  fact,  that  while  these  qualities  were  seen  by 
others,  they  did  not  lessen  the  love  of  her  husband,  although  his  party 
prejudices  were  adverse  to  her  views.  She  understood  political  parties, 
and  home  statesmanship  better  than  her  luisfoand.  He  endeavored  to 
serve  the  nation  without  respect  to  partiea  as  he  wias  constantly  sul]jected 
to  the  instructiona  of  government.  He  had  but  little  time  to  study  the 
machinery  of  government.  He  was  satiflifled  with  its  shape  and  operation. 
He  looked  for  {Measure  in  his  orders,  and  waa  satisied  to  dwell  more  on 
its  external  relations  than  on  the  nice  distinctione  of  its  varying  admin- 


deroled  to  JoHb,  Dake  ef  Bfrtbswagh.'*  note  than  I  ma  express."^  ^TbrnMii^ 

Wben  the  Dnchew  of  BuckUif^iMa  iMt  MemairB^Yoh^  i,  p.  17S. 

her  fon,   and  liking:  public  pacadef,.  aba  After  laawing  England  for  the  Hagae^  the 

applied   for  the  car  which  conreyed  the  Dachess  wrote  to  her  huaband,  offering  to 

remains  of  Bfartborongh  to  the  tomb,      the  join  him,  to  share  in  the  anxieties  and  even 

Dveheas  replieilwitb  ftetftag, — "It  carried  in  the  dangers,  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

my  Lord  Matlbonrnghf  it  shall  ne^er  cany  His  reply  was  fiiUr  of  aifectiom    He  says,~ 

any  oih9T^'*^Thom9Qn*M  Mnmira^  You  1I9  **  Yowr  Icttar  of  the  IMi  April  caaie  to 

pp.  873,  878.  me  bui  tUa  minnte,  (May  5.)    My  Lord 

1  In  the  hurry  of  military  morements,  in  Treasurer's  letter,  in  which  it  was  endosedt 

the  excitenMBt  of  unparalleled  triumphs,  by  some  mistake  was  sent  to  Amsterdam.    I 

his  heart  waa  ever  widt  hev»    ^  I  ans  heart  would  not  for  anything  in  my  power  it  had 

and  seal  yours,"  waa  bis  canitaat  espres«>  heenr  lost;  for  it  la:  so  very  kind,  thai  I 

aion.    *'  I  can- have  no  happiness,  till  I  am  would  ia  Mtum  lose  a.  thousand  lives,  if  I 

quiet  with  you,**   '*  I  cannot  live  away, from  had  tbemK  to  make  you.  happy.''    *     •     * 

you.**     Agidn,    he   beantifUUy  concludes  *^It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have 

one  letter: — **Piit  yottr  trust  In  God  as  it  in  my  power  to  read  this  dear,  dear 

I  do,  and  be  assured  that  I  think  I  can't  letter  often,  and  that  it  may  be  found  in  my 

be  unhappy  as  long   as   you   are  kind."  strong  box  when  I  am  dead.    I  do  this 

*'  Fray  believe  me,"  he  says,  writing  in  minute  lore  you  better  than  I  ever  did  in 

170ff»uDi»e4iBlely.altertbehattks.of  Rami-  my  MlrhsfipKe." 
lies*  <*  when  I  aasnxe  you  that  i  lave  yan 
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istration.  His  want  of  confidence  in  party  was  proof  that  he  did 
not  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  progress.  The  fact  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  see  the  difference  between  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  by  their 
conduct  towards  himself ;  to  leave  the  latter  and  to  tinist  the  former,  was  a 
practical  lesson  he  was  slow  to  learn  and  unlikelj*  to  forget.  He  opened  his 
eyes  to  see  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  his  wife  confirmed.  He  began  to 
B}'mpathize  with  her  in  her  party  views,  and  to  see  that  there  was  no  public 
safety  but  in  the  democracy  of  the  nation.  He  was  made  a  democrat  by 
the  realities  of  experience.  He  found  the  living  principle  upon  which  gov- 
ernment depends.  That  he  was  more  or  less  controlled  by  his  wife  before 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Tory  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  she  saw  the  tme  con- 
dition of  the  country  when  threatened  by  revolution,  though  ignorant  as  to 
the  remedy,  no  one  could  question.  That  she  should  exert  her  influence 
over  Princess  Anne  to  leave  her  father,  when  deserted  by  others,  was  an 
event  to  be  expected.  Her  hnsband  well  understood  the  character  and 
position  of  James,  and  if  he  did  not  promptly  co5perate  to  save  him 
Arom  disgrace,  it  was  because  he  did  not  clearly  see  the  means  of  success. 
He  saw,  too,  the  necessity  of  relief  to  the  nation,  and  the  common  report 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  Princess,  was  constantly  advised  by  the  Duchess, 
was  not  without  good  foundation.  That  he  preferred  patriotism  to  a  false 
loyalty,  and  duty  to  the  nation  in  preference  to  mistaken  gratitude  to  a 
perjured  king,  was  much  to  his  honor. 

When  Anne  became  Queen,  the  crown  added  nothing  to  her  mind ;  and 
when  the  Duchess  began  to  serve  the  Queen,  instead  of  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Morle}*,  her  mental  powers  were  no  less.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  ^^  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  dismissal  from  Anne's  favor  may  be  said  to  have  ' 
commenced,  in  reality,  when  that  Princess  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 
The  favorite  was  now  wholly  devoted  to  Whig  principles;  Anne  was 
always,  in  her  hearty  a  Tory.  Lady  Marlborough  could  ill  brook  opposi- 
tion from  one  whose  actions  she  had  for  years  guided,  and  who  had 
scarcely  dared  to  move  except  at  her  bidding."  ^  Daring  against  arbitrary 
power,  and  daring  against  superior  ability  and  knowledge — aro  very  difler- 
ent  acts.  A  bitter  assailant  of  the  Duchess,'  says, — ^^  Flattery,  madam,  is 
what  you  never  happened  to  be  accused  of,  nor  of  temporizing  with  the 
humors  of  your  royal  patroness.  The  peccadillos  you  have  been  supposed 
answerable  for,  are  of  quite  a  contrary  class— of  playing  the  tyrant  with 
your  sovereign,  of  insisting  on  your  own  will  in  opposition  to  hers,  and  of 
carrying  your  own  points  with  a  high  hand,  almost  whether  she  would  or 
not." '    Such  language  might  be  applicable  to  persons  of  equal  abUity,  of 


>  Thomson's  Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  p.  812.  >  There  is  mnch  tnitfi  in  tfie  langna^  of 

s "Other  Side  of  the  QaestioD,'*p.  11.        Mrs.  Thomson,  respecting  a  pecQlisrit/  of 
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the  same  station,  or  of  different  stations.  But  a  distinction  shooM  bft 
BuUie  between  the  counsel  of  knowledge  and  the  will  of  ignorance. 

It  is  a  biase  insinuation  of  Swift,  when  speaking  of  Grodolphin,.  gravel;^ 
to  adopt  a  slander  of  the  infamous  Mrs.  Manlj.  He  says^ — ^^  His  alii- 
ance  with  tne  Marlborough  famil}'^,  and  his  passion  for  the  Duchess,  were 
the  cords  which  dragged  him  into  a  party  whiek  he  naturally  disliked, 
whose  leaders  he  personally  hated,  as  they  did  himJ'  Lord  Marlborough 
was  not  disposed  to  question  the  motives  of  others^when  approached  with 
friendly  assurances.  The  Duchess  was  slow  to  believe  a  Mend  who  had 
ever  proved  himself  capable  of  change.  This  was  well  illustrated  when 
her  husband  was  complimented  by  William,^  when  he  appointed  him  gov- 
ernor of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester.  He  received  the  distinction  with 
evident  pleasure,  but  she  could  not  forget  that  both  had  suffered  indigni- 
ties from  the  hand  now  ready  to  honor  them. 

As  extreme  measiures  general!}'  destro}^  themselves,  compromise  becomes 
tlie  first  remedy.  A  middle  party,  led  b}*^  Robert  Harley,^  significantly 
called  **  trimmers,''  *^  gradually  and  silently  arose,*'  says  an  intelligent 
writer,  ^^  and,  fostered  by  circumstances,  attained  a  powerful  a8cendenc3\" 
With  such  a  leader,  no  policy  but  that  of  intrigue  could  be  expected,  and 
with  an  unprincipled  faction,  no  results  but  those  of  injustice  and  dis- 
grace were  possible.  This  break  fV>om  the  Tory  party  was  doubtless  caused 
by  a  discerning  ambition  to  escape  from  error  and  its  responsibilities.  A 
leading  partisan,  confident  in  his  doubts,  is  sure  to  have  a  respectable 
number  of  followers.  All  parties,  however,  when  they  have  reached 
the  extreme  limits  of  wrong  and  error,  are  generally  peimitted  by  Provi- 
dence to  return  to  the  right  with  avowed  motives  that  pride  disguises,  and 
charity  concedes. 

MEASURES  AND  PABTT  FEATURES  OF  THE  REION  OF  ANNE. 

The  questions  particularly  discussed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 


her  own  tex.  She  says, — *'  There  is  alwajt  tajs, — "  His   humor  was   never   to   deal 
somethii^p  in  female  altercations  that   is  clearly,  nor  openly,  but  always  with  re- 
Ittdicroiis  as  well  as  painfUl.    Few  women  senre,  if  not  dissimulation,  or  rather  8imu-> 
know  how  and  where  to  stay  the  course  of  lation,  and  to  love  tricks,  even  where  not 
anger;  when  it  once  begins  to  flow,  every  necessary,  but  from  an  inward  satisfaction 
charm,  eveiy  grace  so  fondly  prized  by  the  he  took  in  applauding  his  own  cunning.,    J^ 
sex   is    obliterated,    when    retort   follows  any  man  was  under  the  neeeuiiy  of  being; 
retort,  and  retaliation  grows  Tigorous ;  and  a  Tcnave^  he  was,** — Diary ^    Ms.    p.   16: 
dignity,    to   assert  which  the  fair  sex  is  Pope  says  of  him,  he  was  <*  above  all  i>ain, 
oftenttmcs  so  valiant,  takes  its  departure  all  anger,  and  all  pride.**    This  made  him 
immediately  we  become  vociferous  in  its  incapable  of  sense,  indignati<m  and  self- 
defence.**  — Memoirs^  Duress  of  Marlbof'  respect    A  no-party  man,  as  he  wouU  ha^i^ 
9ugh,  Vol.  i,  p.  192.  preferred  to  make  Steele*. 
1  In  speaking  of  Harley,  Lord  -Cowper 
82 
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were  most  important  to  England,  and  to  humanity.  The  succession  to  the 
throne,  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  Papacy,  and  Protestantism, — indeed,  the 
great  issues  of  the  Revolution  were  reviewed  and  considered  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  threatened  danger  abroad,  and  of  a  singular 
mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  and  of  division  and  sBbdivision  at 
home.  Her  reign  was  marked  by  extreme  violence  of  party.  This  was 
the  natural  result  of  official  weakness.  The  nervous  Queen  was  considered 
as  mere  property,  "  which  was  to  be  engrossed,  divided,  or  transferred,  as 
suited  best  with  the  mercenary  views  of  those  state-brokers  who  had  the 
privilege  of  dividing  the  spoil.''  ^  When  state  authority  is  feeble,  the  ship 
of  state,  like  that  of  the  mariner  without  a  wind  after  a  storm,  is  thrown 
from  side  to  side  and  made  to  flounder,  there  being  no  outward  nor  inward 
force  to  impel  her  forward  on  her  way.  The  Queen  with  no  impelling  power 
but  that  of  part}'  prejudice,  with  a  husband  regarded  as  nothing  above  ^'  an 
obliging  cypher,"  and  with  no  discriminating  judgment  above  sentiment  or 
passion,  allowed  herself  to  be  alternately  swayed  by  the  hopes  and  falla- 
cies of  the  Tories,  who  cared  for  nothing  but  party,  and  by  her  own  fears 
when  warned  by  experience  that  she  was  wrong,  and  the  Whigs  were 
right.' 

In  one  thing,  all  parties  were  agreed,  and  that  was  hostility  to  France. 
War  was  regarded  an  inevitable  condition  of  national  safety, — and  yet  its 
glorious  successes  served  onl}*  to  multiplj'  obstacles  to  peace,  or  to  instigate 
new  measures  of  injustice.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  were  celebrated 
b}"  all,  and  though  England  in  consequence  of  them,  was  first  made  the 
leading  power  of  Europe,  3'et  the'  party  advisers  of  the  Queen  were  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  true  interests  of  the  government,  or  of  apprecia- 
ting the  source  either  of  its  growing  strength,  or  the  means  of  perpetuating 
it.  Marlborough,  '^  the  greatest  of  generals  and  the  greatest  of  ministers," 
exhausted  the  energies  of  genius  and  the  sources  of  knowledge  in  his 
-extraordinary  endeavors  to  serve  the  cause  of  nations,  in  their  special  and 
universal  rights  and  interests,  having  at  the  same  time  to  bow  to  the  humilia- 
ting weaknesses  of  royalty,  and  still  to  acknowledge  the  binding  obligations 
of  the  Tory  party.  His  lot  was  indeed  a  difficult  one.  He  had  one  of  the 
weakest  and  most  obstinate  of  women  to  influence  him  by  the  aids  of  roj- 


^1  Canniiigbam,b.  ix,  p.  77.    Thomson's  them;    and    I   am   thoroughly   conrinced 

Itfemoin,  Vol.  n,  p.  61.  of  the  malice  and  insolence  of  others  thit 

3  In  a  note  to  the  Duchess  (1706)  the  you  have  been  always  speaking  agsinft" 

•-Queen  says, — "  I  belieye,  dear  Mrs.  Free-  '— Coxe's  Memoirs,  Vol.   i,  p.   376.    The 

-man,  we  shall  not  disagree  as  we  hare  for-  TThigs  had  opposed  the  proposal  to  mvite  to 

vmerlydone;  for  I  am  sensible  of  the  ser-  the  kingdom  the  electress  Sophia,— a  propo- 

Tices  those  people  hare  done  me,  that  you  sitlon  which  had  given  great  otTence  to  ths 

.  have  a  good  opinion  of,  and  will  countenance  Queen. 
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atty  and  prejudices  of  party  in  the  person  of  the  Qaeen.  In  the  person  of 
his  wife,  he  had  a  bright  and  beautifhl  example  of  loveliness  combined  with 
the  spirit  of  intelligence,  tmth  and  candor.  She  saw  with  clearness  the 
character  of  men,  and  she  was  a  wise  counsellor  in  the  difficult  business  of 
appointments  to  office.  He  loved  her  more  than  he  loved  his  life.  With 
her,  he  was  willing  to  'give  up  the  world ;  without  her,  the  world  was  noth- 
to  him.  His  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Church, — ^had 
no  rival  sentiment  but  that  of  conjugal  love.  Though  constantly  drawn 
away  from  domestic  scenes,  by  his  deep  sense  of  public  duty,  his  heart 
knew  no  home  but  in  the  affections  of  his  beloved  wife.  More  than  any, 
her  influence  was  supreme.  It  was  the  influence  of  woman  as  woman.  If 
a  Whig  statesman  had  uttered  the  same  opinions  in  the  same  language, 
they  would  probably  have  been  unheeded.  Her  troubles  grieved  him  more 
than  his  own,  her  differences  perplexed  him  more  than  the  dangers  of  war, 
or  the  inconsistencies  of  state.  Such  a  wife  can  have  no  better  defence 
than  in  such  conduct  of  such  a  hasband. 

When  he  was  compelled  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  the  Tory 
party,  by  what  he  saw  and  by  the  apt  instructions  of  the  Duchess ;  and  to 
see  that  the  enemies  of  his  country  rejoiced  in  Tory  successes, — he  was 
tempted  to  believe  that  extremes  were  only  to  be  avoided,  and  that  a 
middle  course  was  the  wisest.  When  forced  to  realize  the  unceitainties 
and  absurdities  of  compromise,  in  violation  of  principle,  he  was  willing  to 
be  persuaded  that  all  parties  were  equally  wrong  and  false.  He  looked  to 
royalty  for  a  principle,  to  government  without  a  policy  for  a  guide, — and 
saw  safety  only  in  the  no  party  doctrine^  or  in  the  unproductive  desert  of  neu- 
trality. He  did  not  seem  to  understand,  to  use  the  language  of  Prof.  Smyth, 
— ^^  that  in  a  mixed  and  firee  government  like  that  of  England,  all  questions 
that  either  occupy  or  deserve  to  occupy  attention  have  a  reference  either  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  or  privOeges  of  the  people,  to  religious  tolera- 
tion, to  mild  or  harsh  government,  to  peace  and  war,  or  finally,  to  some  of 
the  more  important  subjects  of  political  economy ;  that  suspense  in  all 
these  cases  is  impossible ;  that  honest  men,  therefore,  vote  with  those  who 
best  promote  such  systems  and  principles  as  they  approve ;  that  in  this 
manner  are  disposed  of,  and  ranged  on  different  sides,  the  men  of  politiccd 
integrity  f  and  that  the  remjiinder  are  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing all  questions  matters  of  indifference,  and  of  joining  the  men  or  the 
ministers  who  are  most  likely  to  iUmish  their  relations  or  themselves  with 
emoluments  and  offices ;  but  that  such  men  are,  and  always  have  been,  the 
proper  objects  of  the  suspicion  and  contempt,  not  only  of  the  public,  but 
of  the  very  House  itself,  and  it  is  impossibie  to  suppose  that  they  can  be 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  any  good  government, — certainly  not  in  any 
greater  number  than  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  will  always  produce 
them,  after  every  possible  political  expedient  and  contrivance  has  been 
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fesorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  thek  &Hmber  and  ^reakeniiig 
their  efficiency."  * 

It  was  not  until  Marlborough  saw  that  royalty  could  be  divoted  firom 
duty  by  ordinary  servants,  that  favorites  of  the  sovereign  could  become 
the  dispensers  of  the  royal  patronage,  even  including  counsellors  of  the 
state,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  one,  who,  of  all  in  the  world,  he  loved  best, 
that  he  was  willing  openly  to  trust  the  Whigs,  and  distrust  the  Tories. 
He  soon  found  Idiat  a  mixed  policy  presented  no  system  of  action,  and 
yielded  no  definite  results.  That  it  led  to  unscrupulous  intrigues  fbr  place 
of  weak  and  unprincipled  men,  who,  having  been  opponents,  had  j<Hned  in 
a  doubtful  alliance,  and  with  narrow  and  selfish  purposes,  lie  began  to 
question  himself  whether  the  standard  of  loyalty  was  to  be  found  in  the 
constitution  itself,  or  in  the  person  of  its  chief  servant.  The  Queen  could 
not  understand  the  meaning  or  the  safety  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
but  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  or  the  Tory  party,  and  ^le  was  piously 
willing  to  indulge  in  personal  and  party  resentments  to  the  exclusion  of 
wise  counsel  proffered  by  able  and  honest  statesmen,  because  they  were 
Whigs.'  She  manifested  much  alarm  when  Marlborough  and  Ctodolphin 
expressed  a  desire  to  retire  fiom  official  position.  The  same  feeling  was 
expressed  on  the  possibility  of  losing  her  dear  ft-iend,  Mrs.  Freeman, — ^but 
there  was  no  change  too  absurd  to  be  reconciled  in  her  philosophy.  She 
could  not  see  the  difference  between  sentiment  and  opinion.  She  could  eee 
no  good  reason  whj'  her  opinion,  without  knowledge,  was  not  as  safe  as  any 
other  opinion  formed  in  accordance  with  knowledge.  She  was  made  to 
believe  that  she  was  Queen  only  when  the  Tories  were  in  power,  and  that 
the  nation  was  safe  onl}'  when  the  Wliigs  were  out  of  power.  With  h», 
loyalty  was  Toryism,  and  Toryism  the  government.  A  Whig  in  official 
position  was  deemed  an  obstacle  to  government,  and  the  policy  advised  by 
the  Whig  pai*ty  an  inevitable  evil  to  be  borne  but  not  to  be  sanctioned.  She 
found  herself  compelled  often  to  participate  in  public  measures  which  she 
could  neither  withdraw  nor  direct,  and  she  was  often  congratiilated  upoa 
results,  which  were  glorious  to  the  nation,  but  Which  were  achieved  by  a 
policy  of  her  political  opponents.  The  diversity  of  advice  given  by  party 
friends  embarrassed  her, — for  when  the  Tories  were  the  strongest  in  pow^, 
they  were  most  divided  in  counsel.  This  is  evet  tiie  party  condition  of 
ignorance  and  error. 

Nothing,  certainly,  was  left  undone  by  Mrs.  Ft'eemati  to  ffiake  Uss. 
Morley  a  Whig,  and  no  fact  in  history  is  deemed  tnore  rnrtnin,    thni  nhr 


1  Modem  HlBtory,  p.  413  life  had  pfetei^red  the  Torjr  cov«nineBt  iff 

2  Hallam   says,—  '*  It  is   impossible   to    a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  Um  toleisliOB 
doubt  for  aa  iostant,  that  if  the  Qaeeii*s    would  have  been  effaced." 
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did  not  succeed.  At;  Qne  period  both  parties  were  balanced,  and  the  coort 
bad  its  own  way.  To  use  a  physical  illustration,  this  was  like  a  partial 
Tacoiun,  and  it  was  subject  to  irregular  and  external  forces. 

By  rejecting  the  counsel  of  party  men,  the  Duke  soon  found  that  both 
parties  became  his  enemies.  Nothing  but  hard  and  bitter  experience  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  special  power  he  could  exert  with  com- 
manding and  irresistiJble  influence,  he  could  not  detach  himself,  nor  the 
Armies  of  the  Allies  from  the  government  to  which  he  was  made  account- 
able, nor  could  he  sever  the  government  itself  from  the  parties  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Each  member  of  the  Alliance  had  its  own  peculiar  difficulties 
at  home,  and  all,,  alike,  were  subject  to  the  constant  surveillance  and  disci- 
pline of  party.  No  character  in  the  world,  finds  it  so  difficult  to  do  strict 
justice  to  a  nation,  to  the  people  who  pay  taxes,  to  the  soldier  who  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  danger  and  personal  discomfort,  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  humanit}^  which  embraces  most  that  makes  up  the  blessings  of  home 
and  of  societj', — as  the  commander  of  an  army.  He  is  placed  in  conflict 
with  the  motives  of  men  of  all  classes,  parties  and  conditions.  He  is 
expected  to  please  alike  the  good  man  who  asks  peace,  and  the  ambitious 
and  resentful  man  who  demands  war.  He  is  expected  to  satisfy  the  selfish 
man  who  seeks  place,  the  corrupt  man  who  sees  no  good  but  in  public  con- 
tracts, and  the  miserable  wretch  who  gloats  in  blood-shed  and  robber}'. 
Each  political  party  is  inclined  to  claim  him  as  its  own,  if  he  be  success- 
ful in  the  battle  field,  but  if  he  fails  he  is  soon  disowned  by  all  parties.  It 
matters  not  who  it  is,  or  what  it  is,  that  enables  him  to  succeed,  or  causes 
him  to  fail, — ^he  becomes  either  the  undisparaged  subject  of  glorj-,  or  the 
victim  of  unmitigated  disgrace.  Manly  courage  does  not  save  him ;  the 
want  of  soldiers,  ammunition,  ordinance,  or  rations,  is  counted  his  misfor- 
tune, and  not  sufficient  grounds  for  apology  ;  the  blunders  of  his  official 
superiors  and  the  unforeseen  circumstances  of  his  time  and  position ;  the 
vile  intrigues  of  ambitious  men,  or  of  a  desperate  and  revolutionary 
party,  designed  to  defeat  his  plans,  or  to  supplant  his  command, — are  all 
accounted  his  ill-luck,  or  blunders  by  construction.  Though  history  may 
justly  record  him  a  patriotic  hero,  3'et  the  generation  of  his  time  is  often 
found  Feady  to  deny  him  even  common  justice  or  decency. 

No  commander  ever  realized  these  truths  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
Great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Royalty  not  only  did  not  save  him, — ^but 
meanly  and  ungratefully  signed  and  sealed  his  disgrace.^    The  Tory  party 


)  On  tnalicioni  charges  which  proved  to  nation,  the  Duke  threw  it  into  the  fire,  dis- 

be  false,  and  without  waiting  for  investiga-  missed  hiiu  from  all  his  employments.**    In 

tion,  the  Queen,  Ji^nuary  1,  1712,  '*  in  a  September  of  the  same  jear,  on  the  death 

note  written  with  her  own  hand,  which  is  of  Lord    Godolphin,    tlie  Duke    and   the 

not  extant,  because,  in  a  transport  of  indig-  Duchess  left  England,    to   reside   abroad 
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was  unwilling  to  save  him,  because  it  could  not  aid  or  use  him  politically. 
It  was  trae  to  its  natural  instincts  and  conventional  dogma.  It  abhors  all 
growth  it  cannot  limit,  and  denounces  all  skill  it  cannotdircct.  It  was  willii^ 
to  acquire  strength  by  attempts  at  assassination,  and  by  appeals  to  frenzied 
passions.^  His  own  church  could  not  help  him,  for  it  was  unable,  alone,  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Though  the  Allies  could  not  do  without  him,  yet,  witli 
the  aid  of  all  his  victories  they  had  but  little  power  cither  to  shape  their 
own  ends,  or  to  shield  him  from  slander.  Greatness  was  limited  and  par- 
alyzed by  the  want  of  means ;  and  royalt}^  weakness  and  error  were  help- 
less for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  integrity.  From  a  reverential  loyalty, 
the  Duke  was  gradually  led  to  see  that  royalty  was  nothing  without  intelli- 
gence and  honest  counsel.  From  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  Tory  party 
he  was  by  degrees  enabled  to  see  its  fallacies,  to  doubt  its  motives  and 
ability,  and  to  detest  its  policy.  It  had  abandoned  the  Alliance,  it  had 
opposed  supplies,  it  had  reAised  thanks  for  services,  it  had  favored  a  dis- 
creditable peace,  it  had  insulted  the  Queen,  it  had  opposed  Godolphin  and 
himself,  it  had  reconstructed  the  House  of  Lords  for  mere  party  purposes, — 
and  in  its  varying  course,  had  proved  not  only  false  to  itself  and  to  the 
Church,  but  to  its  opponents  and  to  the  country.  With  comprebensiTe 
views  of  military  power,  he  was  taught  by  experience,  that  battles  were 
but  slaughter,  and  victories  crimes, — if  not  promptly  used  to  promote  the 
good  of  society  and  the  peace  of  nations.  Physical  strength  is  always 
mostly  in  the  governed,  and  the  military  is  but  an  occasional  arm  to  aid 
civil  authority.  With  narrow  and  preconceived  notions  that  the  strength  of 
a  government  depended  more  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  than  on 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  freedom,  he  opposed  with  uniform 
firmness,  and  even  occasional  bitterness,  the  only  party  that  was  able 


until   better   times    should    retam.      The  greater  fortnne  than  he  wanted,  and  that  a 

Queen    coolly    alluded   to   the    erent   by  man  who  had  had  such  success,  with  such 

remarking  to  tlie  Duchesa  of  Hanulton :  an  estate,  would  be  of  more  use  to  anj  oooit 

*'  The    Duke    of   Marlborough   hat    done  than  thej  could  be  to  him ;  that  I  would 

wisely  to  go  abroad."    She  condescended  live  civUly  with  them,  if  they  were  so  to 

however,  to  express  her  hopes  that  he  would  me,  but  would  never  put  it  into  the  power  of 

be  well  received  in  foreign  parts.    They  any  King  to  use  me  ill.    He  was  entirely 

did  not  return  until  after  the  Queen's  dcatli.  of  tliis  opinion,  and  determined  to  quit  sU, 

They  were  then  received  by  distinguished  and  serve  them  only  when  be  could  act 

marks  of  attention,  and  he  was  honored  by  honestly  and   do    his    country  service  st 

ofi*ers  of  place.    These  were  declined.    In  the  same  time." — Coxe's  Memoin,  Vol.  in, 

regard  to  such  otTers  the  Duchess  says, —  p.  280.     Thonuon*$  Memoirs^  Vol.  n,  p. 

**  I  begged  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  upon  262. 

my  knees,  that  he  would  never  accept  any        i  Guiscard's  attempt  to  assassinate  Ha^ 

employment.     I  said,  everybody  that  liked  ley,  revived  Harley*s  declining  popnlsxi^. 

the  Revolution  and  the  security  of  the  law.  See  Coxe*s  MemoirM,  Vol.  hi,  p.  196L 
had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  'that  he  had  » 
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either  to  help  him,  or  to  save  him.  It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should 
review  what  he  had  attempted  to  do,  and  omitted  to  do ;  what  he  had  done, 
and  by  whose  aid ;  what  he  had  not  done,  and  by  whose  treachery, — to  dis- 
cover that  there  was  bat  one  power  sufficient  in  itself  to  save  the  nation, 
and  that  was  the  statesmanship  of  democracy.  When  once  persuaded  of 
this  great  truth,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  disavow  all  respect  for  the  Tory 
party,  and  to  declare  his  confidence  in  the  democratic.  The  Tories  had 
disgusted  him.^  He  lived  to  find  that  most  of  the  disappointments  and 
calamities  of  Queen  Anne  were  attributable  either  to  her  obstinacy  or 
weakness,  to  the  Tory  party  or  its  tools.  He  lived  to  hear  the  cry  of  the 
people  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  x>ower,  on  his  way  to  St.  James, — 
*^Long  live  King  George,  long  live  the  Duke  of  Marlborough!"' 

It  was  an  interesting  feature  of  Anne's  reign,  that  Harley  should  intro- 
duce a  friend  to  be  his  rival  and  enemjs  and  that  both  should  be  the  means 
of  illustrating  the  fate  of  renegade  partisans,  and  the  absurd  fallacy  of 
political  coalitions.  Harley  had  but  a  small  chance  of  success  opposed  by 
such  a  i)owerfhl  competitor  as  Bolingbroke,  and  he  richly  deserved  to  lose 
ihe  influence  of  the  Queen  by  the  very  means  he  employed  to  acquire  it, — 
the  cunning  agency  of  Mrs.  Masham.  Harley,  with  ambitious  motives, 
and  with  but  little  honesty, — was  ready  for  any  scheme  that  promised  per- 
sonal promotion,  whether  it  was  perfidy  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Whig  cabinet, 
or  to  the  Tory  party.  He  hated  most  the  obstacles  in  his  way  which  he 
could  not  surmount.  His  old  friend,  of  vastly  superior  ability,  though 
possessing  probably  but  little  more  honest}-,  Bolingbroke,  stood  in  his  path 
to  turn  him  as  he  pleased.  Both  were  well  qualified  to  conduct  the  circui* 
tous  management  of  their  own  party,  to  league  with  the  enemy  of  their 
country,'  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the  Stuart  race,  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  substitute  the  Tory  party  in  place  of  the  government.    Harley 


1  In  a  letter  to  bis  wife,  May  5,  1710,  the  tiirae  with  the  army,  which  I  mppose  is» 
Duke  writes, — ''I  do  not  doubt  of  the  Whigi  and  will  be  approved  by  the  Whigs ;  for  I 
considering  very  well  what  resolutions  it  am  resolved  of  doing  nothing  but  in  con- 
may  be  proper  to  take  in  this,  I  think,  dis-  cert  with  them.  I  detest  Mr.  Harley ;  but 
mal  conjuncture.  Tou  may  be  assured,  and  I  tliink  I  haye  lived  long  enough  in  the 
pray  assure  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Sunder-  world  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
land,  and  whom  they  shall  think  proper;  reason  and  faction."— Coxa's  MemoirM,  Vol. 
that  I  am  determined  to  do  just  as  they  in,  pp.  68,  142. 

would  hare  me,  not  only  now,  but  in  all  >  When  the  Duke  tendered  through  Lord 
the  actions  of  my  life."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "Of  all  Sunderland,  the  resignation  of  his  em- 
things  the  Whigs  must  be  sure  to  be  of  one  ployments,  the  King,  declared  that  "  the 
mind,andthen  all  things,  sooner  or  later, must  Duke's  retirement  from  office  would  excite 
come  right."    Agiun,  in  October,  he  writes,  as  much  pain  as  if  a  dagger  should  be 

««The    States,    the   Emperor,    and    the  plunged  in  his  bosouL" 

dector,  all  three  liare  engaged  me  to  con-  ^  Louis. 
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ended  his  career  by  abusing  his  sovereign  in  her  last  hours.  Bolingbrake, 
T7ith  all  his  plans  and  precautions  to  retain  power,  was  unexpectedly  led  in 
an  instant,  to  behold  all  his  confident  expectations  and  hopes  suddenly 
blasted,  and  without  a  single  chance  of  recovery.  He  had  counted  the 
Tory  party  omnipotent,  and  beyond  all  danger.^  In  his  de^  disappoint- 
ment and  hopeless  despondency,  he  was  led  to  exclaim, — ''  The  grief  of 
my  soul  is  this :  I  see  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone.''  He  had  no 
words  for  his  country,  knowing  that  it  would  soon  be  in  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Democracj' — which  he  had  both  maligned  and  betrayed. 

The  representative  of  royaltj^,  Queen  Anne, — ^though  associated  witli 
greatness,  deliberately  rejected  its  aids,  ignored  its  presence  and  influence^ 
and  often  seemed  to  be  either  ignorant,  or  indifferent  to  its  achievements 
and  glories.  She  was  conscious  only  of  a  nominal  power,  which  fkitod 
when  most  wanted ;  of  a  friendship  that  had  to  be  false  when  most  needed ; 
and  of  a  Judgment  made  impracticable  with  the  most  pains.'  She  was 
happy  and  fortunate  in  most  of  her  opportunities,  and  in  some  of  her  acts 
when  constrained  by  good  counsel,  and  by  circumstances  which  were  inevi> 
table.  She  was  unhappy  and  unfortunate  in  her  passions  and  prejudices, 
and  in  the  choice  of  her  friends  and  advisers.  She  could  not  comprehend 
the  difference  between  prejudice  and  Judgment,  or  between  statesmanship 
and  part}'.  She  could  not  distinguish  between  the  party  of  arbiiraiy 
power  and  the  party  of  the  constitution, — and  it  was  her  lot  to  live  without 
being  able  to  appreciate  the  privileges  of  royalty,  or  to  understand  that  no 
throne  is  permanently  safe  unless  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
democracy. 

She  breathed  her  last  in  the  presence  of  partisans  who  had  deceived  both 
her  and  themselves,  and  whose  differences  did  not  yield  even  in  the 
presence  of  death,  and  whose  untimely  wrangles  were  permitted  to  add  to 
its  agonies  and  terrors. 

In  the  death  of  Anne,  the  Stuart  line  was  ended,  and  there  was  a  perma- 
nent gain  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  England.  In  her  reign  the  Tory 
j^arty,  bj' acquired  strength,  increased  its  difficulties,  and  lost  its  vigor; 
and  royalty,  by  new  and  favored  opportunities,  lessened  its  power  and 
endangered  its  prestige.  Thus  royalty  in  a  woman,  making  her  Queen, 
adds  nothing  to  her  ability  to  bless  a  nation,  a.ny  more  than  it  does  in  man 
— making  him  King.     ^^  Never,"  wrote  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  Dean  Swift,  "was 


1  The  Tories  claimed  that  there  were  King  William  HI.,  the  throne  was  occupied 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  eight  Tories  to  bjr  a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose 
one  Whig.  They  probably  had  more  than  loye  Ibr  the  clergy  would,  in  a  more  super- 
two  to  one.  stitious  age,  hare  led  to  dangerous  resulls." 

3  Of  the  Queen,  Buckle  speaks  decidedly.  -^Hist,  of  Civ.  in  Eng,^  Vol.  i,  p.  SOL 
He  says, — **  After  the  death  of  oar  great 
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ri«ep  Bftore  welcome  to  a  weary  traveller  than  death  to  the  Queen.  It  was. 
frequently  her  lot,  whilst  worn  with  bodily  suffering,  to  be  an  agitated  and 
helpless  witness  of  the  bitter  altercations  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harlej 
and  of  her  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  her  office,  good-naturedly 
to  check  the  sneers  of  the  former,  and  to  soothe  the  indignant  spirit  of 
Bolingbroke.  In  their  mutual  altercations,  they  addressed  to  each  other 
such  language  as  only  cabinet  ministers  could  use  with  impunity.''  ^  Only 
three  days  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  Harley  was  remoyed  from  the 
privy  council,  and  for  reasons  stated  by  herself,  viz :  ''  His  want  of  truth, 
his  want  of  punctuality, '  the  bad  manners,  indecency,  and  disrespect/  with. 
which  he  treated  her." ' 

In  these  brief  and  imperfect  sketches  it  is  not  intended  so  much  to  give 
the  political  history  of  England  as  to  afford  a  general  summary  of  leading 
events  with  a  view  to  show  what  they  teach  and  the  great  truths  they  estab- 
lish. A  more  extended  reading  of  different  and  reliable  authors,  both  of 
men  and  measures,  would  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  their  purpose, 
which  is,  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  political  progress.  To  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  varied  and  confused  reign  of  Anne,  it  is  necessary  so 
to  classify  the  leading  events  that  they  may  be  studied  as  so  many 
causes  resolved  into  few,  or  many,  and  thus  be  able  to  trace  them  in 
a  line  to  their  legitimate  results.^  In  such  an  analysis  are  to  be  found, 
alwa3-3,  the  character  of  the  people  at  home,  connected  with  established 
institutions,  habits  and  customs,  their  industry,  their  commerce,  their 
wants  and  their  wealth.  These  conditions  pervade  society — independently 
of  government  and  of  ^aity.  In  all  organizations,  whether  for  political 
or  religions  purposes,  motives  are  to  be  found  connected  with  private  inter- 
ests and  personal  preferences.    Patriotism  is  a  sentiment  superadded  to 


1  Svift'i  Coirtf pondence.  Vol.  xt,  p.  77.  o»  the  Whigs,  ftom  the  nature  ef  the  ooih 
'  ThoniBon's  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii,  p.  249.  test  in  which  they  were  engaged.**  *  *  • 
'  Prof.  Smyth  says,  "  that  it  wUl  require  He  alludes  "  to  the  maimer  in  vhich  the 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  understand  executive  power  can  be  restrained,  and 
the  interior  poUtica  of  this  reign.  The  even  controlled,  by  machinery  not  avotrccffy 
Whig  and  Tory  Parties,  though  at  a  great  provided  by  the  eonstitatioii  for  the  pur- 
distance  from  each  other  at  their  extreme  pose.  For  instance,  Queen  Anne  carried 
points,  were  almost  connected  with  each  on  the  war  against  France  when  neither  her 
other  by  intermediate  trimmers  and  shnIP'  wishes  nor  her  opinions  were  favorable  to  its 
lers  of  every  descripdon.  Men  *of  very  contimiance.  The  Whig  administration  re* 
discordant  principles  were  often  mixed  up  malned  in  power  long  after  Ihey  had 
in  the  same  cabinet.  The  queen  waa  a  become  disagreeable  to  her;  andMarlboi^ 
decided  Tory,  and  was  always  anxious  ough  was  her  genera],  and  even  the  arbiter 
t»  eoliect,  ov  retain,  as  many  Tories  of  her  councils  at  the  conferences  for  peace» 
around  her  as  possible.  Marlborough  and  when  neither  he  nor  his  Duchess  any  longer 
Godolphin  were  originally  Tories,  but  were  possessed  her  lkTor.''^-if<M2sra^Mtofy,  pp^ 
obliged  gradually  to  depend  more  and  more  414|  428. 
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all  that  is  narrow  and  selfish,  and  comprehends  the  beantiAil  trath  that 
what  is  really  good  for  one  is  good  for  all.  The  love  of  country  is  the 
ultimate  of  human  interests,  and  of  human  happiness. 

GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

The  incapacity  of  Anne  to  inaugurate  new  measures,  or  rather  to  exe- 
cute old  ones ;  her  disposition  to  exalt  party  above  the  government,  and 
politicians  above  statesmen,  gave  a  period  of  rest  to  the  nation  that  was 
important  to  its  settlement  and  prosperity.  The  great  truths  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  and  ^^  the 
hereditary  sceptre  of  a  great  and  powerful  empire  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  ancient  dynastj^  without  one  act  of  violence  or  one  word  of  opposi- 
tion. The  new  dynasty,  to  which  the  mere  declaration  of  the  people  had 
transferred  it,  succeeded  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  the  immediate 
descendants  of  a  long  line  of  British  Kings."  ^ 

The  Tories  were,  by  far,  the  most  numerous,  but  their  party  had  been 
distracted  by  petty  factions,  and  paral3^£ed  by  its  dishonest  schemes  and 
impracticable  measures.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  disappointed, 
and  the  unity  of  party  was  broken.  A  large  majority  of  the  land-holders  adhered 
to  this  party,  for  it  favored  hereditary  rights  and  special  privileges.  To 
some  degree  the  feudal  feeling  survived  feudalism,  and  the  descendants  of 
feudal  lords  indulged  in  a  personal  pride  in  that  which  had  ceased  to  he  an 
organized  power.  The  clergy  were  Tories,  by  education,  and  the  landlords 
and  tenantry  were  so  identified  with  similar  interests,  and  influenced  hy 
similar  teachings,  that  most  political  questions  were  discussed  and  decided 
by  their  rectors,  and  made  to  appear  as  binding  as  the  apostles'  creed. 
This  was  true  of  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  people  seldom  met  for  dis- 
cussion, and  as  seldom  had  access  to  political  reading.  In  large  cities  the 
Whigs  had  the  ascendency.^    The  more  extended  relations  of  commerce 


1  This  is  the  language  of  Cooke.  He  hands  of  his  sacred  migesty  King  James," 
doubtless  orerlooked  the  fact  recorded,  that  etc. — Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  yii,  p.  8. 
at  Oxford,  the  Mayor  receired  a  letter  'The  French  envoy,  DTbenrille,  pro- 
brought  by  a  person  in  a  bachelor's  gown,  fessing  to  render  an  account  to  his  court  of 
requiring  him  to  proclaim  the  Pretender,  the  state  of  parties  in  England  during  this 
In  this  letter  were  these  expressions : —  year,  describes  the  Whigs  as  a  thoroagfaly 
"This  is  to  warn  you,  if  you  should  receive  united  party,  boasting  the  best  purses,  the 
an  order  to  proclaim  Hanoyer,  not  to  com-  best  swords,  the  most  able  heads,  aod  the 
ply  with  it,  for  the  hand  of  God  is  now  at  handsomest  women.  This  party  also  be 
work  to  set  things  upon  a  right  foot,  and  in  describes  as  the  more  rich  in  money  snd 
a  few  days  you  will  see  wonderfUl  changes ;  paper,  the  Tories  in  land.— JSTiitf.  ofPo^^t 
which  if  you  are  wise  enough  to  foresee.  Vol.  ii,  p.  5. 
you  will  obtain  grace  and  Hiror  from  the 
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and  manufactares  favored  mental  culture  and  activity, — and  the  objects  of 
science,  the  practical  uses  of  knowledge,  and  the  ends  of  government,— 
became  subjects  of  individual  interest,  and  of  public  importance.  Educa- 
tion was  seen  to  be  a  necessity,  and  thinking  a  duty.  The  wars,  ftom 
which  England  had  just  emerged, — had  burdened  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
and  the  changes  of  property  had  made  great  wealth  for  some,  but  poverty 
for  the  masses.  The  rich  had  increased  their  wealth,  the  poor  their 
poverty. 

Greorge  Lewis,  under  the  title  of  George  the  First,  ascended  the  throne, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Aug.  1,  1714.^  He  was  bom  at  the  city  of 
Hanover  on  the  28th  of  May,  1660,  and  was  aged  fifty-four  years  when 
proclaimed  King.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  Sophia  Stuart,'  daughter  of  Frederic,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  grand-daughter  of  James  the  First,  of  England. 

He  was  educated  with  care,  but  more  with  reference  to  a  military  life 
than  to  the  civil  duties  of  a  throne.  Such  was  his  taste,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  field.  In  1681,  he  visited  England  as 
a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne,  but  without  success.  He  was 
secretly  opposed  by  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1682  he  married  his 
cousin  Sophia  Dorothea.  He  was  an  ordinary  man  without  elegance,  she 
was  a  beautiAil  and  fascinating  girl  of  sixteen.  Their  tastes  were  uncon- 
genial, and  their  preferences  soon  diverged  from  conjugal  love  to  mutual 
indifference  and  dislike.  They  sought  happiness  in  opposite  directions, 
and  with  equal  disregard  of  principle,  propriety  and  decency.  He  had  his 
mistresses,  she  her  gallants.  Though  blessed  with  two  children,  they 
derived  no  exaltation,  or  harmony,  Arom  parental  affection. 

These  relations  of  alienated  affection  soon  became  known  to  the 
intriguers  of  the  court,  and  were  made  use  of  by  cunning  and  wicked  aspir- 
ants  for  favor, — to  secure  means  of  advancement,  or  of  personal  revenge. 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  an  illicit  love,  and  he  made  no  effort  to 
disguise  his  criminal  indulgences.  It  was  believed  by  some  that  he  was 
the  more  guilty  of  the  two,  and  yet  he  became  the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  and 


1  At  the  peace  of  Rastadt  Lonis  XIY.  on  the  shoulders  of  a  beantifhl  woman ; 

was  compelled  to  recognize  the  electoral  and  tlie  passage  of  the  Act  of  Succession 

dignity  in  the  house    of  Brunswick -Lunen-  hy  the  British  Parliament  was  in  a  great 

herg,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  elector  of  measure  the  result  of  the  long-continued, 

Hanover  to  the  succession  to  the  British  skilAil,    and    masterly     intrigues    which, 

throne. — Dr.  Sm%idcef*M  History  of  the  Four  during  the  progress  of  many  years,  she 

GeorgeSj  p.  28.  carried  on  with  the  leading  minds  in  the 

3  Sophia  was  a  woman  of  superior  talent,  British  Goremment — Dr.  Smucker*s  HiH. 

and  of  great  energy  of  character.     She  had  of  the  Four  Oeorge$^  p.  24. 
the  head  of  a  statesman  and  philosopher 
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inflicted  apanishment  u^n  her  as  cruel  as  it  was  unjust.  A  formal  sepaiHr 
lion  took  place  on  the  28th  of  October,  1694,  and  she  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  Uf^  and  was  denied  the  privil^e  of  seeing  her 
children.^ 

It  was  claimed  by  the  fViends  of  George  I.,  that  he  "had  an  exeellenit 
spirit  and  noble  sentiments ;  he  was  more  sensible  of  services  than  of 
injuries  ;  courageous,  little  ^^apable  of  dissembling  or  hiding  his  thoughts." 
"  My  maxim,"  said  he,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  "  is  never  to 
abandon  my  friends,  to  do  Justice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man." 
^^To  these  valuable  qualities,"  the  same  writer  adds,^  "he  Joined  a  greab 
application  to  business,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  render  his  subjects  happy." 
Another  eminent  winter,'  who  was  appointed  his  ^rst  Secretary  of  State, 
complained  that  "seditious  men  endeavored  to  depreciate  his  majesty's 
person  and  family,  without  considering  that  his  court  at  Hanover  was 
always  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  politest  in  Europe,  and  that  before  he 
became  our  King,  he  was  reckoned  among  the  greatest  princes  in  Christen- 
dom.*^ Addison's  appreciation  of  his  character,  was  highly  complimentary. 
He  said, — "  The  fickle  and  unsteady  politics  of  our  late  British  monarchs 
have  been  the  perpetual  source  of  those  dissensions  and  animosities  which 
have  made  the  nation  unhappy :  whereas  the  constant  and  unshaken  temper 
of  his  present  majesty  must  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  peace  of  his 
government,  and  the  unanimity  of  the  people."  ^  With  no  disposition  to 
disparage  the  testimony  of  Addison,  it  is  but  proper  that  some  allowance 
should  be  made  in  view  of  his  official  position,  and  that  other  writers  of  the 
same  party  should  be  eonsulted.  A  very  intelligent  and  candid  historian, 
of  the  present  century,'  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  "  George  upon  the 
throne  of  England  was  still  only  the  Elector  of  Hanover ;  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  language,  he  hated  the  habits,  he  was  even  Impatient  of  the  accla- 
mations of  his  new  subjects.  Lazy  and  inactive,  and  therefore  lowly 
sensual,  even  in  his  pleasures,  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  station  were  to 
him  intolerably  wearisome ;  *  his  disregard  of  splendor,  and  his  utter  ignor* 


1  The  ^nfortanate  Sophia  Dorothen,  died  >  Tindall. 
at  the  Castle  of  Ahlden,  after  a  tedious  *  Addison. 
iUaess,  Kor.  2,  1726.    Befbre  she  expired  ^  Freeholder,  p.  18. 
she  blessed  her  children,  forgave  her  ene-  8  George  Wingrore  Cooke,  1888. 
niies  aad  oppreeson,   and  solemnlx  sum*  *  *^  The  hostile  mob  of  Tories,'' sa/sDr, 
moned  her  absent  husband,  the  chief  cause  Smucker,  <'  satirised  his  personal  qualities, 
of  her  ui^Just  sufibring,  as  she  asserted,  to  his  ignorance  of  the  language  of  hit  sub- 
meet  her  at  the  Judgment  bar  of  Gk>d  within  jects,  his  heary  stupidity,  his  fondness  fat 
a  year  after  her  death.    The  King  died  saur-kraut  and  punch,  and  aboTC  all  Ui 
Juae  11th,  1727-*nearly  Hoar  months  before  singular  partiality  for  the  detestably  uglj, 
her  appointed  time.-^See  Dr.  8muekef*M  tmgracefUl,  greedy,  corpulent,  and  repoliirs 
Fovr  GcorgcM,  Qerman  women   whom  he  ttiU 
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snc6  of  ambition,  took  ft*om  these  onerons  duties  their  corresponding 
reward ;  what  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  thought  lltUe  of  the  honor  or 
advantage  of  a  nation  he  did  not  understand,  and  in  questions  of  foreign 
policy  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  his  own  electorate.**  Still,  the  same 
author  continues,  ^^  In  his  private  character,  although  Jealous  and  resentful, 
this  prjpce  was  not  without  benevolence,  and,  although  dull  and  phlegmatic, 
he  was  not  destitute  of  ordinary  ability,  nor,  when  among  those  whose 
company  be  chiefly  affected,  even  of  pleasantry.  A  rare  instance  is  re- 
corded of  a  happy  and  ready  repartee — ^too  curious  an  achievement  for 
Greorge  I.  to  be  omitted : — At  the  time  of  the  Scotch  rebellion.  Bishop 
Atterbur}%  so  celebrated  as  a  Jacobite,  a  scholar,  and,  as  his  contempor- 
aries judged,  a  deist,  was  detailing  to  the  King,  with  many  expressions  of 
afl'ected  sorrow,  the  progress  the  rebels  had  made.  '<My  Lord  Bishop,*' 
interrupted  the  King,  *^  I  fear  the  rebels  as  little  as  you  do  Jesus  Christ.*'  ^ 
Another  writer,  of  marked  ability,  in  a  recent  publication,  says, — ^'  The 
only  thing  recorded  either  of  the  sayings  or  doings  of  George  I.  during  his 
whole  life,  which  reflects  any  credit  upon  him,  and  deserves  to  be  handed 
down  with  honor  to  posterity,  is  a  remark  which  he  made  to  a  German 
nobleman,  who  congratulated  him  on  being  the  sovereign  at  once  of  two 
such  glorious  kingdoms  as  England  and  Hanover.  He  replied :  *'  Rather 
congratulate  tne  on  having  such  a  subject  as  Newton  in  the  one,  and 
Leibnitz  in  the  other."  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  King  deserved  the 
credit  of  originalit}'  in  making  this  remark :  it  was  probably  the  echo  of 
some  gracetbl  compliment  paid  him  by  one  of  his  courtiers."  ^ 

The  uncertainties  of  George  I.  conmienced  with  his  great  grandfather, 
William,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenberg,  who  had  seven  sons.  The  family 
not  having  sufficient  means  to  sustain  them  all  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
position,  and  fhture  expectations, — ^they  determined  by  lot  which  should  be 
the  representative  of  the  blood.  George,  the  sixth  son,  was  the  lucky  man 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  grandfather  of  Greorge  I.  Had  the  Electress  So- 
phia been  more  oarefhl  of  herself  and  lived  two  months  longer,  she  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  the  crown.    Had  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 


•ifotftid  him  as  hit  miitresses."    *    *    *  Ireland,  Banmbas  of  Brentford  and  Count- 

"  Madame  Keilmanaegge  was  deseribed  as  ess  df  Darlington  in  England.    TheiUegiti- 

beiiig  «  moiitttain  of  fot,  having  two  acres  mate -daughter  of  the  King  by  the  Duchess 

of  olie^s,  tffalch  were  thickly  covered  with  of  Kendall,  Melasina  de  Shnlenburg  was 

rouge.    The  appalling  height  of  Madame  also  created  Darorfess  of  Aldborongh  and 

Shulemberg  was  described  as  being   the  Countess  of  Walsingham.-^j^miiciber's  Fottr 

eliief  oharm  which  won  for  her  the  King's  Georges,  pp.  48,  74. 

flavor. "    One  of  his  first  acts,  on  his  return  ^  History  of  Par^,  Vol.  it,  p.  19. 

from  a  visit'to  Hanover,  was  to  elevate  his  'The  Four  Georges,  by  Dr.  Smucker, 

fKnaite  mistitsss  Keilmansegge  to  the  peer-  p.  S3. 

age, — making  her  Countess  of  Leinster  in 
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Arg}  le  failed  to  attend  the  council  just  preceding  the  death  of  Queen  AnnCf 
who  could  have  insured  the  succession  to  the  house  of  Hanoyer?^  and  is  it 
likelj'  that  Bolingbroke  would  have  had  occasion  so  deeply  to  lament  the 
death  of  his  party  ?    It  has  not  been  regarded  a  singular  opinion,  that  the 
crown  would  have  been  retained  by  the  Stuarts  but  for  the  statesmanship 
of  Robert  Walpole.^    But  such  incidents  connected  with  opinions  are  more 
curious  than  instructive.    Providence  leads,  and  feeble  man  is  but  a  follower. 
Although    it    was  well  known,  at  an  early  period,  that  the   crown 
prince  was  a  Whig,  and  gave  no  countenance  whatever  to  Tories,  still,  they 
were  not  without  hope  and  flocked  about  the  King  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
and  with  ardent  manifestations  of  loj'altj'.    They  proposed  to  vote  him  a 
revenue  beyond  that  enjo3'ed  by  the  late  queen,^  but  as  the}*  failed  to  do 
this  and  saw  but  little  encouragement  that  they  were  to  be  trusted,  they 
soon  demonstrated  by  their  language  and  acts  that  their  103'alty  was  only 
devotion  to  part3\    They  were  fiilly  understood  by  the  King,  and  the 
Whigs,  and  during* the  reign  of  George  I.  party  spirit  prevailed  to  a  fearibl 
extent.     For  a  time  party  expedients  appeared  to  constitute  the  political 
economy  of  the  nation.    It  was  at  this  period  when  Addison  said,  what  has 
been  quoted  in  another  place, — ^^  Our  children  are  initiated  into  factions 
before  they  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left.    They  no  sooner  begin 
to  speak,  but  Whig  and  Tory  are  the  first  words  they  learn.    They  are 


1  On  the  27th  of  July,  1714 — a  cabinet  Shrewsbiuy  thanked  them  for  their  zeal, 
council  was  held,  at  which  the  treasurer's  and  invited  them  to  take  their  seats  at  the 
staff  was  to  he  demanded   from  Oxford,  table.      They  did  so,  and  while  the  min- 
The  scene  was  most  painAil.    The  hatred  Isters  were   yet   silent    in    astonishment, 
between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  now  broke  assumed    the    lead   in   the    deliberatioiu. 
forth  in  words ;  charges,  threats  and  recrim-  Argyle    moved   that   the    council    should 
inations,  passed   between  tlie  riyals ;  and  address  the  queen  to  place  the  treasurer*! 
the  falling  minister   in  his  reckless  rage  staff  in  the  hands  of  Shrewsbury.    Boling^ 
forgot  his  duty  as   a  subject,  and  poured  broke,  coniVised  and  dismayed,  and  unwill- 
forth  his  abuse  even  upon  h  9  queen.    Tliis  ing  to  appear  defeated,  seconded  the  pro- 
discussion  was  ended  at  half  past  two  in  the  posal,  which  was  immediately  carried.    The 
rooming  by  the  illness  of  the  queen,  who  queen  declared  they  could  not  have  named 
retired  from  tlie  debate  declaring  she  should  a  better  man.    The  energy  which  had  thus 
not  outlive  it,  and  was  carried  to  bed  in  a  wrested  the  goremment  of  this  momentons 
state  of   insensibility.     When  the  council  crisis  firom  the  hands  of  the  Tories  was  not 
again  met  the  queen  was  sunk  into  a  leth-  suffered  to  relax. — Btst,  of  Party,  Vou  i, 
nrgic  state.     They  a^joumed  to  the  next  p.  610. 
day  when  she  was  able  to  be  present    The  8  Dr.  Smucker,  p.  82. 
debate  was  renewed,  when  the  conclave  was  *  The  Whigs  proposed  to  continue  the 
disturbed  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  revenue  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  late 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle.     BoHng-  queen,  but  the  Tories  urged  its  augmenti- 
broke   and  his  friends  regarded  these  in-  tion  to  £1,000,000;  the  Whigs,  however, 
traders     with    undissembled    alarm ;    but  defeated  the  moYement. 
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taught,  in  their  infancy,  to  hate  one-half  of  the  nation ;  and  contract  all  the 
virulence  and  passion  of  a  party,  before  they  come  to  the  use  of  their  reason." 

The  gifted  and  elegant  Addison  was  at  a  loss  how  to  understand  this 
feature  of  perversity  in  the  nature  of  man.  He  earnestly  inquires, — "  What 
can  we  think  of  a  party,  who  would  plunge  their  hative  country  into  such 
evils  as  these ;  when  the  only  avowed  motive  for  their  proceedings  is  a 
point  of  theory,  that  has  been  already  determined  by  those  who  are  proper 
judges,  in  whose  determination  we  have  so  many  3'ears  acquiesced  ?  If  the 
calamities  of  the  nation  can  make  no  impression  upon  them,  let  them  at 
least  in  pity  to  themselves,  their  friends,  and  dependents,  forbear  all  open 
and  secret  methods  of  encouraging  a  rebellion,  so  destructive,  and  so  un- 
provoked. All  human  probabilities  are  against  them ;  and  they  cannot 
expect  success  but  ft'om  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Almighty."  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  such  a  man  as  Addison  should  express  his 
amazement  at  what  he  heard  and  saw,  and  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
fathom  the  motives  of  able  and  educated  men  who  were  not  only  ready  but 
forward  to  give  their  influence  to  a  party  whose  leading  characteristics 
were  to  accumulate  power,  and  blindly  to  ignore  principle.  He  was  a  party 
man.  Not  in  the  narrow  sense  marked  by  a  selfish  ambition.  But  as  a 
philosopher,  capable  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  error.  lie  saw, 
that  while  no  party  could  be  entirely  in  the  right,  it  was  a  duty  to  be  of 
that  party  not  entirely  in  the  wrong.  He  was  a  democrat, — made  so  by  a 
well  balanced  mind,  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  principles 
of  progress  and  of  their  practical  applications  in  life.  He  looked  upon 
government  as  an  institution  established  solely  for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  governed.  He  looked  upon  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of 
society — bound  by  the  ever  changing  obligations  of  a  common  humanity. 
He  saw  clearly  that  loyalty  was  an  imperative  duty,  and  that  rebellion  was 
a  crime.'  He  looked  upon  party  as  an  instrument  unavoidabl}*  necessary 
to  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  a  constitutional  government, — and  while 
he  deplored  the  excesses  and  errors  of  party  spirit,  he  did  not  forget  the 
wide  distinction  always  to  be  observed,  between  the  government  itself  and 
the  administration  of  the  government ;  between  patriotism  and  the  right  of 
resistance  and  disloyalty,  and  between  loyalty  and  partisanship.  His  faith 
in  principles  was  based  upon  knowledge,  and  though  often  tried  by  the  in- 
consistencies of  men  with  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  act, — he  never  permitted 
it  either  to  be  overridden  by  doubt,  or  displaced  by  fear  or  interest.  If  he 
had  occasion  to  lament  the  want  of  principle  in  professing  democrats,  he 
was  never  left  to  wander  in  the  mazes  and  perplexities  of  cold  and  cheer- 
less skepticism.  Democrats  might  be  changeable,  but  democracy  never. 
If  he  favored  a  sovereign  by  language  more  eulogistic  than  others  could 

1  The  Freeholder,  pp.  78,  288.  >  Ibid,  pp.  71-72. 
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approve,  it  T^as  because  he  saw  in  that  sovereign  the  means  of  more  good, 
and  of  a  sorer  safety  to  the  nation, — than  he  could  discover  either  in  the 
Pretender,  or  in  the  wisdom  and  professions  of  his  followers.  His  integrity, 
his  extensive  acquirements,  his  accurate  discernment  of  men  and  manners,  his 
tmiform  spirit  of  justice,  his  elegant  scholarship,  and  his  consistency  as  a 
thinker,  all  helped  much  to  create  a  popular  interest  in  government,  and  to 
develop  and  elucidate  the  high  mission  of  part3\  He  uttered  truths  which 
will  illumine  and  beautif)*  the  democratic  record  of  England  forever.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age  of  immorality,  corruption  and  compara- 
tive ignorance,  but  it  was  his  great  privilege  to  improve  its  character,  and  to 
restore  its  distorted  features.^  It  was  his  lot  to  act  with  men  who  looked  for 
duty  onl3'  in  success,  but  it  became  his  higher  office  to  teach  them  that  sue- 
cess  could  only  be  found  in  dut}'.  To  him  Democracy  was  Clnristianity  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  taught  no  system  of  Christianity*  to  the  exclusion  of 
Democrac}'.  While  he  was  alive  to  such  teachings  of  dut}-, — ^he  could  not 
but  see  the  nature  and  character  of  his  political  opi^onents.  In  his  sketch  of 
the  Tor}'  Party — ^the  reader  will  recognize  a  most  accurate  likeness.  It  is 
so  life-like,  so  true  and  expressive,  that  no  outline  will  need  to  be  changed, 
no  shade  retouched,  no  expression  modified.  The  party  is  to  be  found  in 
all  nations,  and  all  ages  alike.  It  is  to^la}*^  what  it  was  when  Moses  was  a 
law  giver,  and  it  will  remain  the  same, — ^so  long  as  humanity  has  its 
weaknesses,  and  human  progress  its  necessities.  It  imposes  upon  democ- 
rac}'  the  neccssit}*  of  action,  and  gives  the  needed  shades  to  the  beautifhl 
and  sublime  pictures  of  truth.  The  great  and  noble  men,  who,  during  all 
time,  have  honored  its  ranks  by  their  talents  and  genius,  are  to  be  classed 
as  workers  in  the  m^'sterious  cause  of  progress,  and  as  agents  of  that 
Providence  which  leads  and  never  errs.  If  men  are  led  to  accomplish 
results  which  they  do  not  intend ;  to  act  IVom  questionable  motives,  and 
confer  unexpected  blessings ;  or,  to  plot  wrong,  and  in  their  plotting,  help 
to  secure  the  right;  it  is  a  mission,  which,  if  it  does  not  command  the 
thanks  of  men,  is  seen  to  be  blessed  by  Him  whose  will  has  raised  np 
Herods  and  Pharaohs,^  but  alwa3's  to  be  overruled  by  His  wisdom. 


1 A  single  fkct  cannot  fairly  illustrate  the  tious  temper,  desired  first  to  confer  on  the 

state  of  morals  of  any  period — ^but  the  fol-  subject   with  the  coundL    In  answer  to 

lowing  is  quite  significumt.    As  soon  as  the  this   proposal   the  right  revarend  prelate 

death  of  the  queen  was  announced,  the  exclaimed,  in  great  excitemoit: — "Damn  it, 

Duke    of  Ormond,    Lord   Mareshal,    and  you  know  very  well  that  things  hare  not 

Bishop  Atterhury,  all  leading  Tories  and  been  concerted  enough  for  that  yet;  sod 

Jacobites,  lield  a  secret  meeting,  at  which  the  that  we  hare  not  a  moment  to  lose."— /V. 

bishop  earnestly  besought  Lord  Mareshal  Smuektr,  p.  90,  and  Memoirs  of  Covri  of 

to  go  forth  immediately,  and  publicly  pro-  England,  by  J,  ff,  JcssCf  Vol.  ii»  p.  16S. 
claim  the  Pretender  in  form.    The  Duke  of       3  Komans  ix :  17. 
Ormond,  who  was  a  mote  prudent  and  cau- 
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The  real  strength  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion,  in  1715,  was  not  seen  openlj*, 
and  yet  it  secretly  pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  hardly  any  locality 
was  without  its  reasonable  organization.^  During  the  reign  of  Anne,  the 
Tories  were  far  fVom  being  Jacobites,  though  they  secretly  favored  the 
canse  of  the  Pretender.  They  well  knew  the  power  of  the  old  CTjy  "  The 
Church  is  in  danger,"  but  their  confidence  in  management  gave  them 
confidence  in  the  possession  of  power,  however  acquired.  They  could  make 
a  Protestant  of  a  Papist,  or  they  could  control  politically  a  Papist  King,  or 
the}"  could  create  a  King  who  would  be  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  church 
he  favored  provided  it  acknowledged  the  Tory  rule  as  its  life  and  founda- 
tion. No  man  better  understood  the  shifts  of  party  than  Bolingbroke,  and 
no  man  was  more  ready  to  avail  himself  of  favorable  changes — whether 
consistent  or  inconsistent.  ^^  A  deist,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  Church  of 
England,'*  sa^'s  Cooke,  ^^  save  as  a  party  engine,  and  a  convenient  theme 
for  declamation.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  claim  of  divine  right  put  for- 
ward by  the  Stuarts,  and  he  despised  the  dogma  of  non-resistance,  as  an 
attempt  to  eradicate  by  an  apothegm,  passions  which  the  whole  artificial 
fabric  of  societ}',  has  been  constructed  onl}^  to  control."  *  When  unwilling 
to  be  counted  a  Jacobite  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  Pretender  in 
terms  of  contempt.'  But  when  the  Tor}*  party  assumed  his  cause  as  their 
own,  and  gave  their  party  commands,  he  joined  the  Pretender,  because  ''*•  he 
looked  on  his  party  to  be  under  oppression  and  to  call  for  his  assistance."  * 

The  utter  exclusion  of  the  Tories  iVom  the  councils  of  the  nation  ;  their 
forced  connection  with  the  Jacobites,  and  consequent  participation  in  the 
ignominious  defeats  of  armed  rebellion;  the  severities  and  penalties  of 


^  '*  The  elTervesdng  elements  of  rebellion,"  ity.    Had  this  happened,  the  second  session 

sajs  Cooke,  "  which  the  defeat  at  Preston  of  the  next  parliament  would  have  been 

had  forced  back,  at  a  moment  when  they  opened  bjr  James  III." — Jlisi.   of  Party, 

were  about  to  burst,  were  still  struggling  for  Vol.  u,  p.  41. 

a  rent;  not  a  county  of  England,  scarcely  2  History  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  34. 

a  hamlet  in  Scotland,  was  witliout  its  local  <  **The  cheralier's  religion  is  not  founded 

conspiracy.     In  tliis  conjuncture  the  hopes  on  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  detestation  of 

of  the  conspirators  were  placed  upon  the  vice."    *  .*    *    "  The  spring  of  liis  whole 

dissolution  which  must  take  place  at  the  end  conduct  is  fear,  fear  of  the  horns  of  the 

of  the  following  session.      England,  dizzy  devil  and  of  the  flames  of  hell."    *     *     • 

wiUi  the  clash  of  factions,  and  sickening  at  <*  He  has  all  the  superstition  of  a  capuchin ; 

tlie   spectacle    of  civil   bloodshed,  would  but  I  found  in  him  no  tincture  of  the  relig* 

then  be  called  upon  to  elect  the  arbiter  of  ion  of  a  prince."    *    *    *    ''There  is  no 

her  destiny.     Such  the  new  House  of  Com-  resource  in  his  understanding.    Men  of  the- 

mons  it  was    allowed   it   must   be.    The  best  sense  And  it  hard  to  overcome  relig- 

avowed  expectations  of   tlie    Tories,    the  ious  prejudices,  which  are  of  lill  the  strong- 

snxiety,   and  even   terror  of   the  Whigs,  est;  but  he  is  a  slave  to  the  weakest"—^ 

show  ttiat  there  was  at  least  reason  to  fear  Letter  to  Windham,. 

that  the  electors  would  return  a  Tory  nu^or-  *  Letter  to  Sir?  Wm.  Windhanu. 
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impeachment,  and  the  degradations  of  impotent  disloyalty;  their  hopes 
in  the  common  pride  and  passions  of  the  people  associated  with  the  glor}* 
of  native  princes,  and  their  prejudices  against  the  dominion  of  petty  princes 
of  foreign  birth ;  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  King,  and  the  presumptuous 
bearing  of  his  imported  followers ;  the  disaffection  of  timid  and  sj-mpa- 
thetic  Whigs,  and  the  promising  uncertainties  of  disappointed  politicians, — 
too  heavy  to  float,  too  light  to  sink,  and  yet  not  so  contemptible  as  to  be 
without  the  influence  of  wealth  or  the  alliance  of  blood, — were  circum- 
stances and  conditions  well  calculated  to  incense  a  desperate  part^'  to 
resort  to  anj-  scheme  for  the  recover}*  of  power,  and  even  to  inspire  delusive 
hopes  of  success.     The  confident  tone  and  perseverance  of  the  Tories  in 
the  avowed  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to  return  a  majority  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  renewed  civil  war  and 
bloodshed, — alarmed  the  Whigs  and  led  them  to  believe  that  revolutionary 
«vils  could  be  met  only  by  revolutionar}'  remedies.     Their  supreme  confi* 
dence  in  principles  gave  them  an  illusor}-  confidence  in  party  strategy,  as 
if  error  could  aid  tioith,  folly  wisdom,  and  weakness  power.    When  the 
Septennial  Bill  was  first  proposed,  the  AVhigs  were  shocked  at  its  political 
enormities,   and  evidently  ashamed  to    indorse  its  obvious  absurdities. 
Their  common  instincts  were  truer  than  their  judgment.     The  fact  that 
they  could  not  bring  forward  the  measure  in  open  parliament  for  discussion 
and  candid  deliberation,  without  a  part}*  caucus,  clearly  discovered  the 
doubts  of  first  impressions.     It  was  not  until  they  could  meet  together  to 
impart  their  fears  and  doubts  of  strength — that  they  could  be  pei*suaded  to 
adopt  the  fatal  heresy  that  party  necessity*  is  paramount  to  constitutional 
dut}'.     Party  excitement  is  always  unfavorable  to  dut}',  when  questionable 
measures  are  proposed.     When  the}-  require  the  aid  of  a  conclave  com- 
mittal, there  is  prima  fade  evidence  that  their  friends  are  counselled  more 
by  their  doubts  and  fears,  than  by  their  honest  convictions  of  duty.    A 
caucus  for  party  nominations  of  candidates  for  oflSce,  is  a  commendable 
mode  of  dut}-,  a  convenient  method  of  action,  a  prudent  conference,  alike 
creditable  to  those  who  compose  it,  and  just  to  parties  who  are  to  be  aflectcd 
by  its  doings.    A  party  caucus  to  bind  legislative  action  is  to  place  party 
obligations  above  those  of  the  legislator.     The  one  is  under  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  the  other  not.     It  is  equivalent  to  holding  a  league  with  man 
more  sacred  than  the  invocations  to  God.     It  is  not  be  assumed  that  the 
onl}'  remedj'  was  in  the  Septennial  Bill,  or  that,  if  it  had  failed  that  the 
Stuarts  would  have  been  replaced  upon  the  throne.     Such  assumptions  of 
prophetic    argument,  generally   afford    conclusive  evidence  of  conscious 
weakness.    A  Papist  King,  as  such,  could  no  more  sur\'ive  in  England, 
than  a  Protestant  Emperor  in  France.    No  party  has  the  right  to  assume 
the  guardianship  of  government,  except  upon  the  basis  of  principle,  and  so 
.fkr  as  it  is  able  to  command  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  people. 
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The  polic}',  however,  pursued  bj'  George  I.,  was  one  of  self  defence.  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  doubt  the  sinceritj'  of  the  Tories,  who  had  so 
recently  been  in  conspiracy  against  him.  He  could  trust  only  those  who 
had  proved  themselves  to  be  his  political  friends.  Although  it  was  said 
by  Lord  Chesterfield  that  •*  England  was  too  large  for  him,"  it  may  be  added 
with  equal  truth  that  England  was  mode  larger  bj^  the  principles  of  his  . 
party. 

Political  parties  have  their  conventional  rights,  and  the  good  of  societj- 
demands  that  the}"*  should  be  fairly  conceded.  Partisans,  as  such,  havQ 
their  motives  of  action,  and  their  theories  of  what  is  best  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  people.  With  these  they  have  their  part}'  responsibilities 
and  they  should  be  held  stricth'  accountable.  It  is  bound  to  be  consistent 
with  itself.  A  party  in  power,  does  injustice  to  the  people,  and  to  itself, — 
if  it  fails  to  choose  representative  men  of  its  own  faith  to  exercise  the 
power  which  for  a  time  it  holds  in  trust.  In  no  other  way  can  its  theories 
be  tested.  These  views  are  too  obvious  to  need  special  elucidation.  But, 
in  adopting  them,  the  great  error  should  be  avoided  of  indiscriminate  action 
from  mere  party  motives.  A  part}*  in  power,  for  example,  is  in  legitimate 
position  to  administer  the  government  according  to  pnnciples  professed  and 
avowed  bj'  its  acknowledged  leaders.  The  professions  of  a  party  before 
an  election  are  designed  to  secure  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
b}-  a  83-stem  of  relief  from  grievances,  and  by  a  policy  of  promised  benefits. 
Though  each  is  accused  b}'  the  other  of  all  error  and  mischief,  all  are  pro- 
fessedly- honest,  all  are  professedly^  loyal.  Thus  far  the  standard  of  party 
is  properly  made  known,  and  it  should  be  consistentj}'  regarded  by  its 
friends,  and  justlj-  stated  by  its  friends.  Whatever  is  necessar}-  for  the 
information  of  the  people ;  whatever  is  in  harmony  with  its  own  declaration 
of  principle  ;  whatever  is  calculated  to  commend  its  own  exercise  of  power, 
or  to  perpetuate  its  dominant  position, — whether  b}'  the  influence  of  its 
individual  members,  by  the  force  of  its  own  views  and  opinions,  by  the 
influence  of  its  constitutional  measures  of  government ;  or  indeed,  by  every 
method  of  persuasion  not  inconsistent  with  obedience  to  law,  or  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  the  government  as  it  is, — all  will  admit  to  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  therefore  allowable  as  emanating  firom 
legitimate  considerations  of  party. 

Questions  merely  of  a  party  character,  are  understood  to  be  such  as  per- 
tain exclusively  to  party,  and  not  to  country* ;  such  as  assume  the  right  to 
beg  the  question  at  issue  by  ofificial  action,  and  to  impose  laws  to  perpetu- 
ate party  control;  such  as  presume  upon  the  possession  of  power  to 
enforce  the  wrong  however  dangerous  may  be  the  precedent.  No  emerg- 
ency, however  great,  will  justify  such  usurpations  to  perpetuate  party  power. 
If  the  constitution  is  not  equal  to  self  preservation,  it  should  be  amendedy 
as  it  was  made,  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
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These  views,  however,  will  be  better  understood  bj  reviewing  some  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  Whig  part}',  dining  the  reign  of  George  I.  It  is  a  serious 
error  to  suppose  that  the  democratic  party  is  never  wrong,  though  a  per- 
manent truth  that  it  is  more  uniformly  right  than  its  Tory  opponents. 

Feiiinps  no  measures  better  illustrate  the  wide  departure  from  Aindamen- 
tal  principles,  than  the  Septennial  Bill,  and  Peerage  Bill,  proposed  and 
acted  upon  during  this  reign.  The  Tories  had  been  familiar  with  such 
measures,  and  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  standard  of  principle. 
It  was  an  arbitrarj'  exercise  of  power  in  harmony  only  with  dangerous  pre- 
cedents, and  Justified  by  no  emergency  not  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
remedies.  For  a  time  the  Whigs  and  Tories  changed  sides.^  The  Tories 
affected  to  be  alarmed  when  contemplating  their  own  fallacies,  and  the 
Whigs  doubted  the  efiScacy  of  their  own  faith  by  foolishly  assuming  that  a 
Tory  power  was  superior  to  a  democratic  principle.  Nothing  could  be  more 
certain,  that  if  any  questions  w-ere  to  be  referred  to  the  people — these  were 
of  the  class  to  be  submitted.  The  frequency  of  elections,  the  continuance 
of  delegated  authority  are  peculiarly  questions  of  popular  interest.  To 
den}'  the  importance  of  the  one  would  be  to  doubt  the  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchise ;  to  favor  the  other  would  be  to  alter  what  the  people  had 
already  done  themselves.^ 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  William  III.  approved  the  Triennial  Bill. 
As  a  measure  to  insure  the  legitimate  benefits  of  the  Revolution  it  might  he 
justified.'  It  was  asserted,  however,  that  it  was  deemed  a  necessity  by 
the  King  as  a  condition  of  the  current  Supply  Bill,  a  precedent  as  difficult 
to  reject  then  as  it  has  been  since,  though  always  fraught  with  danger. 

The  Septennial  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  The  objects  of  the  Bill  were  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  and 
these  were  substantially  repeated  by  the  Duke.^  He  spoke  of  ^^  the  incon- 
veniences that  attended  the  triennial  elections  of  members  of  parliament ; 
particularly,  that  they  serve  only  to  keep  up  party,  and  to  raise  and  foment 
feuds  and  animosities  in  private  families ;  that,  besides,  they  occasion  niin- 
ous  expenses,  and  give  a  handle  to  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  foreign 
princes :  That,  therefore,  it  was  becoming  of  the  wisdom  of  t^t  august 
assembly,  to  apply  a  proper  remedy  to  an  evil  which  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  especially  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  nation,  for  though  the  rebellion  was  happily  suppressed,  yet  the  spirit 
of  it  remained  unconquered,''  Ac.  He  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Bock- 
ingham,  and  the  bill  was  favored  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vox.,  vn,  pp.  804,  805.  <  After  reciting  the  act,  6tb,  WHliflni  and 

2  Ibid,  pp.  305,  806.  Mary,  for  making  parliaments  Triennial, 
8  Ibid,  pp.  80,  828,  825,  888,  847,  855.          the  preamble  of  the  biU  proceeds  thos: 
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Dorset,  and  Lord  Townshend.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Lord  Trevor, 
the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  A^'lesford,  and  several  other  Peers, — although 
unwilling  to  oppose  the  bill,  deemed  it  unreasonable,  and  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  urged  without  carefhl  deliberation.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  Earls  of  Abingdon  and  Poulet,  Lord  Ferrers,  and  others — of  the  Tory 
Party,  and  for  reasons  set  forth  in  a  protest  against  the  bill.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  affords  an  amusing  chapter  of  party  inconsistencies.^  "  The 
Whigs,"  says  Cooke,  "  became  suddenly  awake  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  popular  tumults ;  the  debaucheries  occasioned  by  elections,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  morals  and  principles  of  the  people.  They  sighed  over 
the  animosities  which  these  frequent  contests  created  throughout  the  country, 
and  declaimed  at  the  exorbitance  of  their  expense  as  ruinous  to  the 
candidates.  Thej*  appropriated  for  the  occasion  all  the  common-places  of 
Toryism,  and  paraded  inconveniences  which  are  as  powerful  to  prove  that 
parliaments  should  endure  twenty  years  as  that  they  should  last  for  seven.' 
The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  seized  the  artillery  of  their  opponents. 
The  Wliigs  would  not  avow  that  they  proposed  this  measure  because  they 
were  unpopular,  but  the  Tories  dared  not  avow  that  their  ground  of  opposi- 
tion was  their  hope  of  bringing  in  the  Pretender.  They,  therefore, 
harangued  on  the  topics  of  libert}- ,  and  discovered  a  sudden  panic  at  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  a  vehement  affection  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
They  became  assertors  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
suddenly  stood  forth  as  the  champions  of  those  principles  which  it  had  long 
been  the  business  of  the  party  to  persecute  and  deride,"  ' 

Some  of  the  Peers  were  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  or  how  to  vote,  though 
resolved  not  to  embarrass  the  ministers.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  declared, 
^^  That  he  would  not  be  against  this  Bill,  if  he  thought  it  for  the  King's 


"  And  whereM,  it  luitfa  been  found  hy  expe-  quelled,  and  the  strength  of  the  rebels 
rience,  that  the  said  clause  hath  proved  very  entirely  broken,  but  the  disaffection  of  the 
grierons  and  burthensome,  by  occasioning  people  was  not  yet  conquered.  The  parlia- 
much  greater  and  more  continued  expenses,  ment  being  only  of  three  years  continuance, 
in  order  to  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  all  the  hopes  of  the  other  party  seemed  to 
parliament,  and  more  violent  and  lasting  be  centred  in  this,  that  the  parliament  would 
heats  and  animosities  among  the  subjects  expire,  and  they  should  be  able  to  return  a 
of  this  realm,  than  were  ever  known  before  party  migority  at  the  next  election."  To 
the  said  clause  was  enacted ;  and  the  said  prevent  this  the  Septennial  Bill  was  pro- 
provision,  if  it  should  continue,  may  prob-  posed.  It  not  only  lengthened  the  duration 
ably  at  this  juncture,  when  a  restless  and  of  future  parliaments,  but  the  members  who 
Paplsh  faction  are  designing  and  endeavor-  had  been  elected  only  for  three  years,  pro- 
ing  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  king-  longed,  of  their  own  authority,  the  term  of 
dom,  and  an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  their  continuance  for  four  years  more. — 
destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Ooxe*M  WalpoU.  Pari.  Deb.^  Vol.  vii,  p.  295. 
government :  Be  it  enacted,  etc."  i  FarL  Deb.,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  296,  297,  800* 
Tindall  says,  '*  The  rebellion  was  now  >  Moyle  to  Horace  Walpole. 
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interest  and  service ;  bat  be  was  afraid  tbe  crown  would  be  the  worae  for 
it."  His  objections  were  stated  with  much  force,  and  j-et  he  voted  for  tbe 
bill.  The  Earl  of  Dorset  said,  ^^  That  they  who  now  spoke  against  this  bill, 
would  be  for  it,  if  it  served  their  turn,  etc."  Nothing,  probablj-,  was  more 
true,  and  yet,  as  a  reason  for  it  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  from  a  Whig. 
The  Duke  of  Kingston  urged— *'  That  the  business  of  the  legislature  was  to 
rectify  old  laws,  as  well  as  to  make  new  ones."  This  is  true,  but  when  the 
people  have  acted  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  old  law,  the  legislature 
has  no  authority  to  alter  what  the  people  have  done  under  it.  It  was 
doubtless  competent  for  parliament  to  pass  the  Septennial  Bill,  to  take 
effect  at  the  period  of  a  new  election,  already  determined  by  the  triennial 
law,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  disfranchising  the  people.^  The  Earl  of 
Aylesford  uttered  a  comprehensive  truth  when  he  said,  "This  bill  will 
establish  a  grievance,  and  take  away  a  remedy."  The  bill  was  carried  iu 
the  lords  by  a  majorit)'  of  thirty-five.' 

When  sent  to  the  Commons,  the  Lord  Guernsey  moved  to  reject  the  bill 
without  a  reading.  It  was  held,  "  That  it  was  an  imposition  of  the  Lords 
to  take  upon  them  to  direct  the  Commons  in  a  matter,  which  solelj-  con* 
cerns  them,  as  guardians  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people."  **  This 
view  was  seconded  by  Shippen,  who  said,  "  I  shall  apprehend  it  inconsistent 
wit^  our  honor  to  receive  it.**  But  this  factious  opposition  was  met  by  tbe 
Lord  Coningsby,  who  remarked,  "  That  their  objection  was  altogether 
groundless,  and  the  result  of  their  want,  either  of  experience  or  memory ; 
for,  had  they  like  himself,  been  members  of  that  house,  when  the  triennial 
act  was  made,  they  might  have  remembered,  that  the  same  was  begun  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  as  a  part  of  the  legislature,  are  no  less  guardians 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  the  Commons  themselves."  Such  an 
objection  ftcm  a  Tory  could  have  had  but  little  force,  inasmuch  as  tbe 
action  of  the  Lords  was  doubtless  to  relieve  the  Commons  from  the  charge 
of  introducins:  a  measure  designed  to  increase  their  own  power  and  to 
lessen  that  of  the  people.    It  was  a  shrewd  part}-  expedient. 

The  bill  was  extensively  discussed  in  the  Commons,  by  both  parties, 
eliciting  firesh  absurdities,  but  no  new  views  or  motives.^  The  ablest 
speech  made  against  the  bill  was  by  William  Shippen,  a  bold  and  ondis* 

J  The  Tories  thonitht  the  Tno«t  witty  obter-  leave  of  that  venerable  bench  (he  coatiniie^ 

ration  was  that  made  on  t'  rir  Bide  by  the  turning;  to  the  bishops)  they  had  recoafK  to 

Earl  of  Peterborough,   who  was  a  Tory  the  distinction  used  in  the  A  thanasian  Creed, 

because  Marlborough  waa  a  Whig.    Thlf  for  they  would  be  neither  created  nor  made, 

leading  member  of  a  party  which  claimed  to  but  proceeding.**— ^is^.  of  Party ^  Vol.  1% 

be  tlic  champion  of  our  Protestant  Church,  p.  46. 

said  that,  "  if  the  present  parliament  con-  2  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  yii,  p.  80S. 

tinned  beyond  the  time  for  which  they  were  ■  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol,  vii.  p.  80ft. 

chosen,  he  knew  not  how  to  express  the  ^  Ibid,  p.  310. 
manner  of  their  existence,  unless,  begging 
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« 

gniscd  Tor}'.*  He  had  no  love  nor  compliment  for  the  ministr}*.  "  It  is  no 
concern  of  ours, "  said  he,  "  whether  the}'  have  rendered  themselves  odious  to 
the  people  or  not.  They  are  more  properlj-  the  object  of  our  jealousy  than 
our  care.  They  may  be  destroj-ed  and  the  government  subsist."  He  justly 
regarded  such  legislation  as  ^^  paving  the  way  to  a  despotic  and  military 
government,  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a  ft*ee-born  people.'* 
His  speech  is  so  replete  with  sdund  philosophy*,  and  as  it  is  not  often  that 
an  honest  Tory  speaks  the  truth  for  party  purposes,  it  is  commended  to  the 
reader  as  worthy  of  his  particular  attention.*  But,  as  Shippen  temporarily 
became  an  advocate  of  democracy  to  oppose  the  democrats,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  see  how  Sir  Richard  Steele  favored  Toryism  against  the 
Tories.'  After  repeating  arguments  which  had  already  been  urged  hy 
others,  he  said, — ^^It  is  objected,  ^  That  the  alteration  proposed  is  a  breach 
of  trust :  *  The  trust,  Sir,  reposed  in  us,  is  that  of  the  public  good :  the 
King,  Lords  and  Commons,  are  the  parties  who  exercise  this  trust ;  and 
when  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  exercise  this  trust  by  the  measure  of 
the  common  good,  they  discharge  themselves,  as  well  in  the  altering  and 
repealing  as  in  the  making  or  confirming  laws.  The  period  of  time,  in 
this  case,  is  a  subordinate  consideration ;  and  those  gentlemen  who  are 
against  the  alteration,  speak  in  too  pompous  a  stjle,  when  thej- tell  us,  ^  we 
are  breaking  into  the  constitution." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Sir  Richard  should  repeat  the  same  error 
which  was  committed  by  his  opponents  when  they  impeached  him.  ^^  The 
public  good,"  under  a  constitutional  government  is  ^'  a  trust "  under  speci- 
fied instructions.  When  the  public  good  is  defined  bj*  law,  any  attempt  to 
give  a  different  construction  is  usurpation.  UbijiLS  incertum,  ibijus  nul' 
lufn.  lYhere  the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law, — is  an  old  Law  maxim. 
His  remark  that  the  period  of  time  Ms  a  subordinate  consideration,'  was 
singularly  unfortunate.  It  was  the  principal  fact  of  the  case.  Had  his 
opponents  moved  his  impeachment  on  the  ground  that  the  times  were 
altered  after  his  election,  and  therefore,  the  public  good  demanded  his 
rejection* — it  would  have  been  quite  as  reasonable  as  the  Septennial  Bill. 
If  Parliament  could  assume  to  act  for  the  people  in  doubling  the  time  they 
had  granted, — on  the  same  principle  they  could  deny  it  entirely.    Indeed, 


1  Of  Shippen,  Pope  sayi ;  •  See  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vn,  p.  812. 

>  These  debates  form  an  era  in  the  history 

•  I  love  to  pour  oot  aU  rnnett,  u  Jj''^^^^  ,       of  the  national  parties,  since  they  afford  the 
AB  downright  Shippen,  or  M  old  MontalgBe."         «       .  j!  ,     ^    ,  .        ^ 

first  instance  of  the  Tones  assuming,  for  a 

8ir  Robert  Walpole  said  of  him :  **  That  temporary  purpose,  the  adrocacj  of  popular 

he  would  not  say  who  was  corrupted,  but  rights.     Since  that  time  the  expedient  hra 

he  would  say  who  was  hot  corruptible ;  that  been  so  commonly  practised,  that  it  is  now 

man  was  Shippen.*' — Coxe*M  WcUpoU.  an  ordinary  and  well-understood  branch  of 
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it  would  be  safer  to  deny  official  position,  altogether,  to  one  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  people,  than  to  him  who  assumed  to  act  for  them  during  a 
period  not  authorized  by  their  special  vote*  Besides,  if  the  Commons  could 
inglitfully  enlarge  the  powers  which  alone  belong  to  the  people  to  define  and 
limit,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  people  to  lessen,  or  revoke  authority 
already  delegated  by  them.  Such  a  precedent  cannot  be  defended.  Noth* 
ing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  principle  of  delegated  authority.  It  is 
nothing  but  what  it  is  made,  and  it  acquires  nothing  by  time.^  An  editor 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  says,  '^  It  never  can  be  supposed  that  the 
next,  or  any  succeeding  parliament,  had  not  the  power  of  repealing  the  tri- 
ennial act.*''  Of  course,  the  law  could  be  repealed,  but  it  was  quite  a 
different  thing  to  modify  the  vote  of  the  people  under  the  law.  All  legisla- 
tive trusts,  to  be  consistent,  are  self  limited  as  to  time  and  principle.  By 
the  constitution  as  to  principle,  and  specific  terms  as  to  time.  The  prin- 
ciple is  clearly  stated  by  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Grovemment.  *'  The 
power  of  the  legislative,"  saj-s  he,  "  being  derived  from  the  people  bj'  a 
positive  voluntary  grant  and  institution,  can  be  no  other  than  what  that 
positive  grant  conveyed ;  which  being  only  to  make  laws  and  not  legislators, 
the  legislative  can  have  no  power  of  transferring  their  authority  of  making 
laws,  and  placing  it  in  other  hands." 

The  Whigs  seemed  to  forget  that  their  former  glory  and  strength 
consisted  in  their  loyalt\',  and  in  their  uniform  devotion  to  the  British 
Constitution.  They  saw  imaginary  dangers  in  their  opponents,  and  an 
infallible  power  in  themselves  to  meet  them.  This  was  usurpation.  They 
were  willing  to  risk  the  permanent  evil  of  a  dangerous  precedent,  to  aooom- 
plish  an  uncertain  temporary  good.  They  believed  in  democracy  to 
administer  the  government,  but  not  to  save  their  party.  Tiie  Septennial 
Bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
against  one  hundred  and  twent^'-one.' 


party  strategy ;  but  we  should  not  forget  to  I  know  at  extraordinary  janctnres,  conren- 

rendcr  to  Shippen  and  Wyndham  the  honor  tions  hare  been  turned  into  parliaments ; 

of  its  invention.    Tbe  conduct  of  these  able  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  soon  to 

leaders  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  determine  them,  and  to  pass  acts  in  the 

profound  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  subsequent  legal  parliaments,   to  confirm 

their  party.     Toryism  was  formed  for  gov-  what  they  hare  done."  •  ♦  ♦  "By  this  bill, 

emmcnt ;  it  is  onlt  a  cresd  fob  kclers.  you  have  all  the  mischief  of  a  long  partia- 

—HisU  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  49.  ment,  without  any  of  the  good  of  a  short 

»  Sir  Robert  Kaymond,  member  of  the  one.**— Par?.  Deb,  Vol.  vii,  p.  339.     Sir 

House  of  Commons,  said,  *«  With  great  sub-  Robert  was    Solicitor   General   to   Queen 

mission   I  speak  it,  in  my  poor  opinion,  Anne,  and  Attorney  General  to  George  the 

King,  Ix)rds,  and  Commons   can  no  more  First. 

continue  a  parliament  beyond  its  natural        ^  Parf.  Deb.,  Vol.  vii,  p.  294. 
duration,  than  they  can  make  a  parliament.        ^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  yii,  p.  879. 
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The  Commons  bod  been  made  safflcientlj  permanent  by  the  Septennial 
Bill,  and  it  now  remained  to  reconstruct  the  House  of  Lords.  The  King  was 
persuaded  to  believe  that  his  position  as  a  Whig  was  of  more  consequence 
to  the  nation  than  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  in  a  Message  to  the  House  of  Lords  his  readiness  to 
cooperate  in  ^^  the  settling  of  the  Peerage  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  upon 
sucli  a  foundation,  as  may  secure  the  freedom  and  constitution  of  parliament 
in  all  iViture  ages."  ^  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  with  what  confidence  he 
is  made  to  speak  of  a  mere  party  movement  of  to-day, — which  is  to  last 
forever.  He  was  led  to  speak  first  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the 
measure.  It  was  apparently  against  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  his 
approval  in  advance  was  designed  to  obviate  such  an  objection,  as  it  was 
certain  to  be  made.  The  Tories,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  did  not  hes- 
itate to  create  Peers  for  party  purposes.  They  were  severely  condemned 
by  the  Whigs.  But  now,  the  Whigs  professed  to  sec  no  good  reason  why 
such  a  precedent  should  not  be  followed  by  a  party  claiming  always  to  be 
honest  when  in  i)ower,  if  not  alwaj's  honest  in  acquiring  the  means  of 
power. 

It  was  not  unlikely  that  the  bitter  disafibction  between  the  King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  future  strength  of  the 
Tor}'  party.  Here  may  be  seen  an  unavoidable  evil  in  hereditarj'  monarchy. 
The  King  expressed  without  qualification  or  concealment  an  unnatural 
aversion  to  his  son.  The  Tories  saw  too  much  advantage  in  such  an 
alienation  not  to  increase  and  perpetuate  it  on  every  available  occasion.^ 
The  heir  to  the  crown,  unfortunatel}*,  becomes  the  special  object  of  part}' 
attention,  when  vparty  spirit  prevails.  A  weak,  or  ambitious  prince  or 
princess,  entitled  to  the  crown,  is  not  often  equal  to  the  many  temptations 
which  promise  distinction,  or  the  means  of  pleasurable  indulgence.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  court  is  not  favorable  to  parental  affection,  or  parental 
authority.  The  royal  infant  becomes  the  child  of  state.  Its  birth  and 
education  are  surrounded  by  heartless  formalities  ill  suited  either  to  quicken 
or  continue  a  father's  joy,  or  a  mother's  love.  It  is  leH  to  smile  on  a 
servile  nurse,  and  to  be  caressed  by  obsequious  strangers.  Its  childhood 
is  severed  from  the  maternal  bosom  as  the  budding  flower  is  when  cut  from 
its  natural  stem.  Instead  of  blooming  in  the  sunny  light  of  a  mother's 
tender  affection,  it  is  doomed  to  the  cold  shade  of  mere  preceptorial 
Instruction.  Often  without  the  benefit* of  a  father's  good  example,  or  the 
encouraging  kindness  of  maternal  love, — the  child  rises  from  youth  to 
manhood  with  an  imposing  parade  of  culture,  but  without  a  practical 
knowledge  of  virtue,  or  of  religion.    It  is  petted  with  the  follies  of  fashion, 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vii,  p.  51K).  »  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vii,  p.  607. 
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misled  and  flattered  bj'  a  pampered  nobility,  and  taught  by  cunning  poli- 
ticians to  turn  filial  reverence  into  partisan  hate.  Wh«:e,  then,  is  tlie 
wonder  that  such  a  being  should  be  incapable  of  honoring  his  father  and 
mother,  or  that  parents  should  forget,  or  discard  their  offspring !  It  was 
said  by  apologists,  alwaj's  ready  with  an  inventive  genius  to  defend  the 
weaknesses  of  ro^-alty,  that  the  King's  dislike  to  the  prince,  was  because  of 
his  doubtful  paternity.  There  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  such  a  speculation, 
and  the  King  is  not  entitled  to  its  benefit  in  history.^ 

The  ostensible  motives  for  the  Peerage  Bill  were  statetl  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  when  he  presented  it.  ^^  The  number  of  peers  being  of  late  years," 
said  he,  ^^  very  much  increased  since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  the  same,  both  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  peerage,  and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  may  attend  the  creation 
of  a  great  number  of  peers  to  serve  a  present  purpose,  of  which  they  had  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  late  reign."  It  was  certainly  a  singular  moila 
of  preserving  "  the  dignity  of  peerage,"  by  limiting  the  sources  of  its  future 
growth  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  birth.  Party  is  never  bashful  in  the 
choice  of  imposing  language,  and  the  more  doubtful  the  occasion,  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  pretence.  To  denominate  the  act  of  Anne  as  a 
mere  inconvenience,  was  as  charitable  as  the  claim  to  dignity  was  preten* 
tious. 

The  Bill  was  discussed  with  much  feeling,  and  not  a  little  embarrassment. 
It  was  defended  b}'  the  Whigs  with  evident  reluctance  and  doubt.  The 
King  permitted  his  influence  to  be  used  without  disguise,  and  with  a  show 
of  such  ample  historical  fairness,  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  Whigs  would 
generally  unite  in  supporting  it.^  But  they  divided, — and  its  consideration, 
though  pressed  with  inconsiderate  haste  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  and 
others,  was  postponed  from  time  to  time  to  insure  consolidated  party 
action.  The  changes  in  the  Peerage,  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  reviewed,^  and  it  was  insisted  with  much  vigor  and  apparent  sincerity, 
that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  its  limitation,  and  that  its  limitation  did 
not  trench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  Earls  of  Oxford  and 
Cow  per, — did  not  hesitate  to  expose  "  the  secret  meaning  of  the  motion," 
and  the  inconsistency  of  the  special  friends  of  the  King — who  were  willing 
to  serve  him  by  taking  away  his  constitutional  power,  and  by  subonlinating 
both  him  and  the  Peerage  to  party  control.    Of  course,  party  motives  were 


^  Dr.  Smuckep  says, — "  After  the  return  dispute  is  said  by  some  writers  to  h«Tebeea 

of  George  I.  from  Hanover  the  open  quarrel  jealousy  of  the  popularity  gained  by  the 

occurred  between  him  and  the  Prince  of  Prince  during  the  exercise  of  liis  regency. 

Wales,  which  continued  during  the  remain-  — Hist,  of  the  Four  Georges^  p.  44. 

der  of  the  life  of  the  monarch,  and  became  ^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vxi,  p.  CIO. 

disgracefully  notorious.    The  origin  of  the  ^  Ibid,  p.  09S. 
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disclaimed,  with  extravagant  protestations  of  dut},^  as  they  always  are  in 
such  cases  of  outrage  upon  principle.  But  few  were  deceived,  thougli  the 
bill  was'passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  considerable  majoritj',  and  sent 
to  the  Commons.  The  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  Whig  majority  of  the  nation.  The  measure  was  unpopular  with 
the  people,  and  gcncrall}*  condemned. 

The  party  embarrassments  of  the  Commons  were  soon  overcome  by  the 
spirit  of  democratic  decency.  The  Whigs  were  restored  to  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  were  led  to  see  that  there  were  no  means  of  averting  it  but  by 
bold  and  indei^emlent  action.  Democracy  was  self-confident,  and  dis<lained 
the  expedients  of  artifice.  The  skilful  pen  of  Addison  was  employed  to 
defend  the  measure,  and  Steele  became  his  opponent.^  This  controvers}*, 
between  Addison  and  Steele,  was  of  great  vehemence,  and  it  was  deeply 
lamented  by  Dr.  Jolinson.  They  had  long  been  friends,  and  were  members 
of  the  same  paily.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  also,  published  a  pamphlet,  and 
made  a  powerful  speech  upon  the  subject.  Though  no  man  was  better  versed 
in  democratic  principles  than  -Addison, — ^yet,  the  zealous  impetuosity  of 
Sunderland,  and  the  bribes,  promises  and  threats  of  ministers,  and  the 
assurance  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  majesty, — that  it 
should  become  a  law, — his  amiableness  was  overcome,  and  he  was  induced 
to  cease  for  a  time  to  be  a  statesman,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  lawjer.  It 
Is  possible  that  Steele  was  influenced  by  similar  considerations, — but  led 
by  other  men  of  equal  distinction  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  by  personal 
convictions  of  duty  to  his  favorite  party  and  to  his  countr}*.  His  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  were  set  forth  in  a  speech  of  much  ability,  truly  refre^shing 
to  the  reader,  after  seeing  his  depai^ture  from  democracy  in  his  language  on 


1  Daring  the  interral  between  the  proroga-  that  any  person  who  styled  himself  a  Whig 

tkm  and  meeting  of  parliament  the  minister  should  oppose  it ;   and  exerted  himself  in 

exerted  every  effort  to  engage  a  m^ority  In  the  baainess  with  so  much  heat  and  violence, 

its  favor.    Bribes  were  profusely  lavished,  that  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  Middleton, 

promiBes    and    threats    were    alternately  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  refused  to 

employed,  in  every  shape  which  his  sanguine  support  the  measure  in  the  British  House 

and  overbearing  temper  could  suggest.     He  of  Commons,  the  blood  gushed  from  hia 

affected  to  declare,  that  it  was  the  King's  nose/'— Coze's  Walpole, 
desire,  and  not  the  act  of  the  ministry ;  he 

did  not  attempt  to  conceal   that   it   was  3  Coxe  says,—**  In  vnin  the  pen  of  Addi- 

levelled  against  the  future  government  of  son  had  been  employed  in  defending  the 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  represented  Bill,  in  a  paper  called,    *The  Old  Whig,* 

as  capable  of  doing  mad  things  when  he  against  Steele,  who  attacked  it  in  a  paini- 

came  to  the  throne,     lie  declared  that  the  phlet  entiUed    *The  Plebeian ;' and  whose 

necessary  consequence  of  its  rejection  would  arguments  had  greater    weight    with    the 

be  the  ruin  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  introduc-  public."— Coze'«  Walpole.    See  Purl.  Deb., 

tion  of  tlie  Tones  into  the  confidence  and  Vol.  tu,  pp.  GOT,  COS,  609,  610. 
favor  of  the  King;  expressed  his  surprise 
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the  Septennial  Bill.  ''  I  am  against  the  Bill,"  said  he,  "  because  I  fear  it 
will  change  this  fVee  state  into  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  that  of  an  aris- 
tocracy." He  i)ointed  out  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  and  demonstrated  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  arbitrary  power,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Union  with  Scotland.^ 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  it  was  favored  by  the  King,  and  expressed  his 
fears,  a  conclusion  all  true  men  would  be  likely  to  accept, — "  Tuat  what 

IS  FOUNDED  ON  USURPATION,  WILL  BE  EXERTED  IN  TYRANNY." 

But  the  great  speech  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  Walpole.  To  his 
influence,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  more  than  any  other,  must  be  attributed 
the  rejection  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  rejected  by  a 
majority'  of  ninety-two.' 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  numerous  changes,  and  modifications  of 
political  parties,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  it  is  necessar}-  to  understand  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  that  age  in  respect  to  all  things.  It  was  a  speeu* 
lative  age.  As  much  so,  perhaps,  as  any  recorded  in  history.  It  was  an 
age  of  doubt  and  insincerity.  It  was  an  age  of  credulity  in  all  that  was 
impossible,  and  of  incredulity  in  all  that  was  true  and  fundamental.  There 
was  unbounde<l  confidence  in  the  extremes  of  things,  not  ui)on  any  known 
principle,  but  in  utter  contempt  of  all  knowledge  of  fallacies.  Money 
became  invested  with  a  fabulous  power  of  self-production,  and  instead  of 
contributing  to  the  wants  of  industr}-,  became  its  master  and  enemy.  Men 
and  women,  the  laboring  poor  and  the  wealthy  ;  the  peer  and  the  commoner ; 
royalty,'  and  the  nobility, — alike  became  infatuated  with  the  wonderful 
virtue  of  corporate  schemes,  and  the  omnipotent  power  of  mone^-.  The 
only  mode  of  doing  business,  was  to  abandon  old  methods,  and  with  wild 
fanaticism  to  compete  for  new  ones.  This  was  the  period  of  the  "  South 
Sea  Bubble,"  in  which  the  government,  and  political  parties  became  exten- 
sively involved.  As  it  embraced  the  munificent  feature  of  pa^nng  off  the 
government  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  untold  wealth  to  share- 
holders, most  men  of  prominence,  whether  public  or  retiretl,  the  statesman 
and  the  politician,— either  became  connected  with  the  great  scheme  itself, 
or  with  one  or  more  of  its  extensive  progeny.    The  whole  nation  participa- 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  612,  614,  615.  upon  the  Whigs  in  opposition  to  exert  them- 

3  Cooke  says,  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  selves  against  a  measure  which  came  art- 

that,  had  the  Peerage  Bill  succeeded,  the  fully  recommended  as  a  pledge  of  salvation 

popular  indignation  would  ere  long  have  to  their  party.**— //i^.  Pari  if  j  Vol.  ii,  p. 

swept   away  the   House  of  Lords.      The  87. 

honor  of  defeating  this  short-sighted  meas-        ^  The  Pnnce  of  Wales  was  governor  of 

ure  is  due  to  Walpole,  although,  from  his  the  Welsh  Copper  Company.    The  speaker 

recent  conduct,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  and  Mr.  Walpole  did  their  utmost  to  dis- 

whetlier  his  motives  were  as  patriotic  as  suade  him,  but  to  no  purpose.— Pari.  Dtb^ 

bis  acts.    U  was  he  alone  who  prevailed  Vol.  tii,  p.  654. 
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ted  in  the  strange  infatuation,  and  tlie  government  itself  became  a  party  to 
the  delusion,  and  was  ultimately  involved  in  the  mortifying  results  and 
general  despair  of  the  x)eople.  To  convej'  to  the  reader  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  wild  schemes  of  this  period  would  require  a  volume.^  Politicians 
were  so  generally  interested  in  the  prevailing  bubbles  that  they  saw  but 
little  opportunity  to  become  party  informers  against  their  opponents.  Most 
were  sharers  in  the  numerous  impositions,  and  had  special  motives  for 
concealment.  There  were  some  few  exceptions,  but  not  enough  to  form  a 
part}',  even  if  they  were  united  on  other  issues  before  the  government. 
Parliament  pursued  a  course  of  nominal  independence,  and  ordered  with 
grave  formality  severe  investigations.  It  was  made  a  penal  offence  for  any 
person  or  persons,  even  to  petition  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  anj-  pur- 
I)ose  whatever.'  The  members  could  do  no  less, — though  most  of  them 
were  probably  at  a  loss  as  to  what  mc^ans  they  had  to  restore  ruined  fortunes, 
to  hide  the  villainies  of  knowing  rogues,  or  the  follies  of  their  suffering 
victims.  So  confident  were  the  active  agents  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
that  the  government  itself,  directl}'  or  indirectly,  was  induced  to  become  an 
interested  party  in  its  doings.  They  were  so  bold  at  first,  that  they  were 
disposed  to  dcf}'  all  parliamentary  committees,  and  to  defend  themselves* 
against  all  complaints  of  contempt,  by  the  use  of  their  special  knowledge  of 
prominent  participators  in  the  great  imposition. 

With  such  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  reckless  activity,  it  was  impossible 
that  any  political  party  could  study  any  particular  standard  of  princii)le, 
with  much  hope  of  successflil  duty.  The  Whig  party,  though  largely  in 
the  ascendent,  lost  sight  of  its  great  source  of  strength  in  democrac}'.  It 
separated  into  Jealous  and  hostile  factions,  and  placed  confidence  in  men 
and  management,  as  above  principle  and  duty.  The  Tory  party  began  to 
realize  that  it  could  no  longer  quote  its  maxims  of  '^  divine  right,'*  and 


iSirJohiiBlunt,fonncrIy  a  scrivener,  was  Twm  bo  courtbsdge.  greftt  ■crir'ner!  iir'd  thy 

one  of  the  projectors  of  the   South  Sea  Kor  lortijiMury,  nor  city  gain : 

ConipoDy,  and  one  of  the  chief  managers.  No,  *twM  thy  rigtiteom  endp  MhamM  to  lee 

He  was  caUed  before  a  committee  of  parlia-  ^''T^Ji^3?^*  ^]'^''^  diMgrw, 

.                                '  And  nobly  withlng  party-rage  to  ceMo. 

ment,  and  a  resolution  of  censure  reported  to  bny  both  iideM,  and  giro  thy  country  peace.** 

and  passed.    He  is  noticed  by  Pope :  — Pari.  Deb.  Vol.  vii,  p.  702. 

>  The   King   published  a  Proclamation 

••  Mveh  lojared  Blunt !  why  bean  he  Britain*!  hate  ?  declaring  all  these  unlawful  projects  sliould 

A  winrd  told  him  in  these  word!  onr  fate:  "^  deemed  common  nuisances,  and  prose- 

•  Shall  delnge  all;  and  AT*rioe  creeping  on,  any  broker  to  buj  or  sell  any  shares  in 

•  Spread  like  aiow-bora  miat.  and  blot  the  ran ;  ^hem.  They  were  stopped,  but  not  untU 
'Statesman,  and  Patriot,  ply  alike  the  stoelu,  ^  .  .  x^  a  u  *-^*  j  j 
•peeress  and  Butler  •hare  alike  the  box.  a^®'  business    had    been   prostrated    and 

'  And  Jadges  Job,  and  Btohope  bite  the  town,  many  ruined.— PaW.  Deb.  Vol.  vii,  p.  654. 

•  And  mighty  Dnkea  pack  eard«  for  half  a  crowa.  ^^  jj^^^  pj^^.^  ^  I^j^t  ^f  ^^  Bubbles,  m 
8ee  Britain  sunk  la  Incre's  aordid  charms.  v     *           j-         o       a                   r^ 

'  Aad  Trance  rcTcng'd  on  Anae's  and  l£d ward'B'amis.'  the  Appendix.     See  Appendix  Q. 
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**  non-resistance,"  with  any  hopes  of  renewed  influence,  and  that  the  Jacob 
ites  had  ceased  to  inspire  confidence  either  in  their  cansej  or  in  their 
promises. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  various  changes  and  their  causes,  in 
the  cabinet,  after  the  resignation  of  Sunderland,  but  they  are  too  much  of  a 
personal  nature  to  afford  much  instruction  to  the  reader.  Sunderland  was 
an  ambitious  man.  Though  very  unpopular,  he  retired  with  rolnctancex 
When  he  failed  to  neutralize  the  partiality  of  the  King  for  Walpole,  he  did 
not  cease  his  intrigues  for  favor  and  position.^  He  exerted  his  influence  to 
remove  the  ministers  of  the  cabinet  just  formed  by  Walpole,  and  to  irritate 
the  King  against  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  his*  influential 
friends,  and  in  his  disappointments  was  not  averse  to  a  coalition  with  the 
Tories.  He  was  toasted  and  complimented  by  them,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  he  even  favored  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Before  his  intrigues  were 
matured,  however,  he  was  removed  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  utter  failure  of  all  his  hopes  and  plans.  The  Tories 
were  elated  by  the  slightest  encouragement,  and  their  hopes  were  chiefly 
centred  in  the  promises  of  their  former  enemies.  The^'  were  even  chcei^ 
by  a  proposed  foreign  league  against  England,  formed  b}-  the  cabinets  of 
Vienna,  Madrid  and  Russia,  but  this  hope  was  crushed  by  the  Whigs  who 
met  the  threatened  danger  by  an  alliance  with  France  and  Prussia.* 

Bolingbroke  returned  fVom  his  banishment,  but  as  he  had  been  denonnced 
by  the  Jacobites  as  their  bitter  enemy, — it  became  his  early  purpose  to 
reorganize  the  Tory  party,  excluding  the  chief  elements  of  its  former  faith. 
He  announced  its  death  and  burial,  and  sought  the  aid  of  lending  Whigs, 
who  were  out  of  power,  to  organize  a  new  party  in  opposition  to  the 
Walpole  administration.  He  pursued  the  usual  plan,  adopted  b}'  disap- 
pointed politicians,  by  denouncing  all  party  names  and  distinctions,  and 
called  upon  all  lovers  of  freedom  and  justice,  to  unite  upon  a  patriotic  basis 
for  the  good  of  the  country  irrespective  of  party.  He  gained  a  powerful 
ally  in  Pultenej^,  whose  personal  resentments  against  Walpole  were  yet  to 
be  relieved.  '  A  new  paper  was  established  to  promulgate  the  principles  of 
the  new  party,  on  the  obsolete  basis  of  no-part^'.*  As  the  language  of  this 
paper  not  only  represents  its  authors,  but  may  with  great  propriety-  make  a 
part  of  this  chapter,  a  brief  extract  is  inserted  :  "  As  ever3'body  knows  that, 
for  near  a  century  past,  this  kingdom  hath  been  continually  a^tated  with 


iTo  retnoTe  Walpole  flpom  Parliament,  once   against  my  inclination,  and  I  will 

Sunderland  proposed  to  the  King  to  create  never  part  with  him  again  as  long  a«  b6  is 

him  postmaster-general  for  life.    But  on  willing   to    serve  me." — Hist,  <if  Fofiyi 

being  told  that  he  had  not  asked  for  the  Vol.  ii,  p  96. 

appointment,  the  King  said,  *<  Do  not,  then,        ^  Coxe's  Walpole  and  Correspondence, 
make   him  the  offer,  I  parted  with  him       » The  Craftsman. 
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contentions ;  occasioned  by  mntual  jealousies  and  uneasiness  between  the 
prince  and  the  people,  for  liberty  on  the  one  side  and  the  prerogative  on  the 
other ;  in  which  also  religion  has  not  been  a  little  concerned.  These  dis- 
putes, which  have  divided  the  nation  into  two  great  factions,  and  brought 
about  several  wonderlbl  revolutions  in  our  goverament,  seem  at  present  to 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  terminated  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  succession  against  all  attempts  to  defeat  it,  and  by  the  general 
affection  of  the  people  to  his  majesty's  person,  famil}'  and  government. 

^'  Notwithstanding  this,  the  names  of  distinction  are  still  kept  up,  when 
our  differences  are  so  generally  reconciled;  and  we  preserve  the  same 
bitterness,  hatred,  and  animositj'  against  each  other,  whilst  we  are  in  the 
same  interest  and  pursue  the  same  end  as  when  we  professed  contrary  views 
and  took  measures  diametrically  opposite. 

"  If  you  ask  a  Whig  for  his  opinion  of  a  Tory,  he'll  tell  you,  in  general, 
that  he  is  a  Jacobite  or  a  Papist ;  a  friend  to  arbitrary  government,  and 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  in  church  and  state. 

*'*'  Take  the  character  of  a  Whig,  in  like  manner,  from  a  Tory,  and  yon 
will  hear  him  described  to  be  a  man  of  republican  principles ;  a  Presbj'terian, 
and  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  church  of  England  and  the  regal  prerogative ; 
na}-,  it  will  be  well  for  him  if  he  is  not  set  forth  as  a  downright  atheist  or 
libertine,  and  an  enemy  to  all  government  whatever."  * 

Bolingbroke  used  similar  language  in  his  political  writings,  always  dis« 
guising  Tor}'  schemes  with  avowed  sentiments  of  democracy.  It  was  even 
believed  by  some,  that  had  Walpole,  or  Sunderland  encouraged  him  as  a 
leader  in  the  Whig  part}',  though  it  was  well  known  that  they  opposed  his 
pardon  and  return,  that  he  would  have  openly  declared  himself  a  democrat. 
He  complained  bitterly  that  he  received  more  damage  from  lus  friends  than 
his  enemies.  An  enemy  is  not  trusted,  and  there  is  always  a  ready 
defence  against  his  attack,  but  a  treacherous  friend  is  sometimes  proved 
most  dangerous  when  most  trusted.  Such  a  belief,  however,  was  not  con- 
sistent with  an  accurate  estimate  of  ambitious  men.  It  is  true,  if  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Walpole  could  have  yielded,  Bolingbroke  might  have  done 
the  same.  One  was  as  possible  as  the  other.  Ambitious  men  of  power 
are  often  easily  reconciled  with  opponents  of  inferior  capacity,  but  they  are 
not  easily  induced  to  favor  rivals.  They  seldom  make  agreements  but  to 
master,  and  they  generally  retire  to  secure  a  new  position,  if  the}-  do  not 
succeed.  Bolingbroke  afforded  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  truth  by 
employing  women  to  accomplish  his  ends.  By  the  influence  of  his  wife  and 
the  Duchess  of  Kendall^  he  was  permitted  to  return  ftom  his  banishment. 


«  Craftsman,  No.  40.  Frederic  Achatins,  Count  of  Sclralenburgh 

2  The  I^uchess.  cf  Kendall  was  sister  of    and  licdlcn.     Pctronelle  Melesina,  Count- 
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By  their  influence  he  made  systematic  efforts  to  induce  the  King  to  make 
him  chief  minister,  and  to  remove  Walpole  and  Townshend.  He  was 
persistent  and  artful  in  his  movements.  The  Duchess  of  Kendall  served 
him  with  as  much  faithMness  as  any  one  could,  who  had  no  choice  but  to 
serve  two  parties  at  the  same  time, — ^representing  rival  aspirations,  and 
opposing  interests.  The  social  intimacj-  existing  between  Walpole  and  the 
King  was  not  favorable  to  such  intrigues.  They  were  opposed  and  con- 
demned by  the  King,  and  well  known  to  Walpole.  Bolingbroke  was  not 
easily  discouraged.  Conscious  of  his  own  great  and  persuasive  powers,  he 
sought  an  interview  with  the  King  as  the  only  direct  means  of  success. 
After  much  difficulty,  but  not  without  the  aid  of  Walpole  himself,  he 
secured  a  hearing.  The  result  was  mortif^*lng  to  Bolingbroke,  and  amusing 
both  to  the  King  and  Walpole.  It  gave  strength  to  the  ministers,  and 
enabled  Bolingbroke  to  see  that  he  could  indulge  in  no  hope  of  advance- 
ment except  in  the  formation  of  a  new  part}'.  This  too,  was  difficult  and 
unpromising  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  for  success  save  by  the 
aid  of  democratic  statesmanship,  and  the  cooperation  with  old  political 
opponents.  In  this  period,  as  in  all  times,  is  to  be  found  ^^  auxiliary 
Whigs,"  and  "  auxiliary  Tories,**  party  men  by  name  but  not  in  principle — 
ready  to  participate  in  any  coalition  that  promised  control  or  advantage. 
Such  men  acquire  but  little  party  strength.  They  talk  much,  but  seldom 
act.  They  are  often  respectable,  even  distinguished,  but  they  are  too  timid 
to  be  useful,  too  neutral  to  be  honest. 

Who  could  better  lament  the  bitter  fruits  of  party  than  a  disappointed 
part3'-man,  who  aspired  to  the  highest,  and  3'et  had  not  reached  the  lowest 
position.     It  is  the  language  of  Bolingbroke : 

^^  Theie  is  no  complaint  which  hath  been  more  constantly  in  the  mouths, 
no  grief  hath  lain  more  heavilj'  at  the  hearts  of  all  good  men,  than  those 
about  our  national  divisions ;  about  the  spirit  of  part}',  which  inspires  ani- 
mosity and  breeds  rancour;  which  hath  so  often  destroyed  our  inward 
peace,  weakened  our  national  strength,  and  sullied  our  glory  abroad.  It  is 
time,  therefore,  that  all  who  desire  to  be  esteemed  good  men,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  peace,  the  strength,  and  the  glor}'  of  their  country  by  the  onlj 
means  b}^  which  they  can  be  procured  effectuall}'',  should  join  their  efforts  to 
heal  our  national  divisions,  and  to  change  the  narrow  spirit  of  party  into  a 
diffusive  spirit  of  public  benevolence.** 


ess  of  Walsingham,  who  afterwards  mar-  Darlington,  and  in  consideration  of  £llt 

ried  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  supposed  000,  she  assured  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  she 

to  be  her  daughter,  by  George  I.,  though  would  obtain  his  complete  restoration.   She 

she   was    considered  as  her  niece.     The  returned  to  Eng^nd,  and  died  in  1743|  at  a 

Duchess  was  without  a  riTal  in  the  confi-  very  adranced  age. — Pari  Dei*,  Vol.  vm, 

dence  of  the  King,  on  the  death  of  Lady  pp.  569, 67S^ 
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To  those  who  would  oppose  this  union,  he  exclaims :  ^*  Wicked  and  unhappy 
men !  who  seek  their  private  safety  in  opposing  public  good.  Weak  and 
silly  men  1  who  vainly  imagine  that  they  shall  pass  for  the  nation,  and  the 
nation  for  a  faction ;  that  they  shall  be  judged  in  the  right,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  in  the  wrong  1  How  long  do  they  imagine  that  so 
unequal  a  contest  can  last?  **  ^ 

It  is  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  utterance  of  tl^s  democratic 
language  by  a  Tory.  He  appeals  to  all  parties  to  become  democratic  in 
principle,  and  yet,  to  *^  the  narrow  spirit  of  party,"  of  which  he  complains,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  that  ^^diffUsive  spirit  of  public  benevolence,"  for  which 
he  so  earnestly  prays.  The  ^'  unequal  contest "  is  still  continued  and  will  be, 
forever.  Unequal  only  for  a  day,  for  the  steady  triumphs  of  democracy 
demonstrate  the  inevitable  progress  of  its  principles,  and  that,  without 
them,  no  nation  can  acquire  permanent  life  and  strength,  the  indispens- 
able conditions  upon  which  ^^  the  public  good  "  depends. 

But  what  are  the  teachings  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  I.  ?  In  some  respects 
his  reign  was  marked  by  singular  party  absurdities.  Party  infatuation 
prevailed,  but  without  consistency.  It  was  not  even  decent.  Democracy 
was  triumphant  in  influence,  but  not  in  unity.  The  Tories  lost  all  power, 
but  they  did  not  surrender  to  the  Whigs.  Parties  were  divided  into  fac- 
tions. The  Whigs  administered  the  government,  but  they  were  not  true  to 
democracy.  Corruption  was  denounced  bj'  all,  and  all  were  guilty  of  it. 
With  any  hope  of  success,  it  was  considered  the  only  method  of  attack, 
and  it  was  deemed  the  cheapest  method  of  defence.  If  corruption  had  not 
succeeded  in  returning  a  majority  of  Wliigs  to  the  Commons,  Walpole  was 
ready  to  extend  the  septennial  period  of  parliament.  The  Church  was 
neither  true  to  itself,  nor  true  to  party.  Bishop  Atterbury  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Jacobites,  but  he  was  not  a  Jacobite  himself.  He  was 
a  Protestant,  and  yet  he  favored  a  Catholic  King.  Bolingbroke  ceased  to 
be  a  Tory,  and  became  a  political  philanthropist.  He  imagined  that  ho 
could  form  the  strongest  party  by  being  true  to  no  party.  The  govern- 
ment claimed  to  be  democratic  but  it  was  so  blinded  by  the  possession  of 
poweT,  that  it  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  Tory  heresy  to  meet  a  Tory  danger. 
The  guilt  of  Atterbury  was  not  legally  proved,  but  he  was  banished  by 
moral  evidence,  by  "  the  higher  law."  Tory  activity  onl}'  added  to  Whig 
influence,  and  yet  the  people  were  without  the  full  benefit  of  democracy.. 
The  facetious  remark  of  Walpole,  ^^  that  he  governed  the  King  by  means  of 
bad  Latin,"  was  not  without  its  special  truth  and  significance.  The  W^higs 
were  too  strong  to  be  mastered,  but  too  ignorant  to  be  honest.  Their  suc- 
cess was  in  the  professions  of  democracy,  and  their  failure  in  the  practice 
of  its  principles.    Whigs  would  not  desert  democracy,  but  they  were. willing 


1  DiBScrtation  on  Partica,  Letter  i. 
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to  join  the  Tories.  Private  motives  were  paramonnt  to  public  good. 
Monarchy  claimed  a  triumph,  but  its  special  (Hends  saw  the  fruits  of  vicv 
tory  only  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  Even  the  great  Bolingbroke 
doubted  himself,  and  trusted  the  women.  He  labored  onlj*^  by  anonymous 
communications,  and  for  a  motley  part}'.  Rivals  and  opponents  were  sleep- 
lessly  vigilant  in  watching  each  other  in  constant  ftar  and  expectation  of 
.  trick  and  intrigue, — and  3'et  it  was  left  to  the  Dnke  of  Orleans,  of  France, 
to  disclose  a  plot,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  involved  not  only  the 
safety  of  England,  but  the  peace  of  Europe.  Party  struggles  were  inces- 
sant, but  they  were  the  struggles  of  factions  under  a  common  name. 
Public  topics  became  involved  with  private  m^otives  and  personal  resent^ 
ments.  Every  faction  had  its  leader.  Every  leader  had  his  scheme,  but  no 
scheme  could  stand  alone.  The  Krng  depended  on  his  minister,  and  his 
minister  on  the  ix)8ses8ion  of  power,  or  the  means  of  corruption.  Tbe 
commons  depended  on  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the  people  on  the  vote 
of  parliament.  The  Church  restlessly  leaned  upon  the  government,  but  all 
resteii  upon  the  influence  only  to  be  found  in  the  mighty  name  of  Democ- 
racy. Even  the  partial  application  of  democratic  principles  advanced  and 
secured  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and,  in  a  general  way,  protected  the 
industry,  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 

When  George  I.  died,  he  was  in  his  carriage  on  his  way  to  Germany,  and 
almost  as  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  policj'  which  saved  the  crown  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  as  he  was  of  the  people  of  England  when  lie  ascended 
the  throne.*  A  nominal  democracy  was  found  to  be  superior  to  a  real 
monarchy.  The  inquiry  still  remains  to  be  answered, — In  what  consists 
the  intrinsic  elements  of  royalty,  and  where  are  the  sources  of  its  strength 
and  power?  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  truths  are  developed  in  the  events  of  the  reign  of 
Geoi^e  II. 

GEORGE  THE  SEOONIX 

The  events  which  marked  the  accession  of  George  the  second  to  the 

British  throne,  and  the  peculiar  combinations  of  men,  and  of  mind — which 

distinguished  his  long  reign,  are  worthy  of  particular  consideration.    Not 

so  much  on  account  of  any  preponderating  influence  of  great  men,  or  of 

.any  masterly  system  of  policy  pursued  during  the  changes  of  an  entire 


I  The  King  depurtod  for  Ilanoyer  June  8d,  the  carriage  was  ascending  the  hill  near 

1727,  and  died  on  Sunday,  June  llth,  in  Ippenburen,  or  on  the  sumuiit.    On  tbeir 

fthe  68th  year  of  his  age  and  13th  of  his  arriyal  at  the  palace  of  his  brother,  ths 

reign.     It  it  said,  however,  that  the  exact  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  he  was  imniediiitely 

time  and  place  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  bled,  but  all  attempts  to  recoyer  him  proved 

it.is  most  probable,  that  he  expired  either  as  ineffectual.— 7^9-2.  />«&.,  Vol.  tiu,  p.-&7S. 
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generation,  as  in  the  conflicts  of  antagonistic  elements  which  rather  netn 
tralized  than  mastered  each  other.  The  nominal  power  of  royalty — aided  by 
adventitious  circumstances,  and  an  indifferent  democratic  faith, — proved  to 
be  superior  to  the  highest  statesmanship  of  Toryism. 
-  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  history  of  hereditary  monarchy  that 
should  either  flatter  the  pride  of  royalt}*,  or  discourage  the  hopes  of  democ- 
racy. Experience  from  the  earliest  periods  utters  the  same  teachings,  and 
illustrates  by  constantly  recurring  examples — the  folly  and  weakness  of 
man,  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God. 

Gideon  of  Manasseh,  the  chosen  deliverer  of  Israel,  was  not  taken  from 
an  untainted  family.  Joash,  his  father,  had  erected  an  altar  to  Baal,  at 
Ophrah,  and  Gideon  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  destroy  it.  Though 
the  sword  of  Jcliovah  and  of  Gideon  was  more  than  equal  to  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  powerAil  Midianites,  still,  it  was  not  turned  to  protect  the 
numerous  family  of  Gideon,  or  to  perpetuate  his  blood.  His  divine  com- 
mission was  followed  by  his  disgrace  with  Drumah.  Abimelech,  her 
illegitimate  son,  ^^  a  bold,  bad  man,**  was  permitted  to  destroy  his  father's 
numerous  progen}^  regarded  as  his  lawful  issue,  and  to  influence  the  people 
of  Shechem  to  anoint  himself  as  their  King.  It  is  true,  Jotham  escaped, 
but  not  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brethren.  This  was  left  to  be  done  in 
an  ignoble  way  by  a  common  woman  whose  name  is  not  recorded.  She 
broke  the  skull  of  Abimelech  by  throwing  a  large  stone  from  the  battle- 
ments of  a  tower  upon  his  head.  The  means  emplo3'ed  for  these  great 
results,  in  themselves,  were  insignificant  and  apparently  contemptible. 
Such  results  cannot  be  traced  to  merit,  nor  can  such  agents  be  congratulated 
upon  enviable  distinction.  Jotham  was  a  wise  man,  and  und^^tood  his 
times.  The  earliest  parable  of  history  was  uttered  by  him,  and  as  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

When  Jotham  was  told  that  the  men  of  Shechem  had  made  Abimelech 
King,  ^*  he  w6nt  and  stood  in  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Grerizim,  and  lifted 
up  his  voice,  and  cried,  and  said  nnto  them,  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of 
Shechem,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you : 

**  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  King  over  them ;  and  they 
said  unto  the  olive-tree.  Reign  thou  over  ns.  But  the  olive  said  unto 
them,  Should  I  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  by  me  they  honor  God  and  man, 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree, 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  ns.  But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I 
forsake  my  sweetness,  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees?  Then  said  the  trees  nnto  the  vine,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 
And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  God 
and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?  Then  said  all  the  trees 
unto  the  bramble.  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  said 
unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye    anoint  me  King  over  yon,  then  come  and  pu( 
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your  trust  in  mj*  shadow :  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and 
devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."  The  reader  will  find  the  tcachinsrs  of  this 
significant  parable  in  the  context  of  the  chapter  where  it  is  related.^ 

The  choice  of  the  bramble  to  rule  as  the  chief  over  the  Trees,  and  the 
signal  failure  and  disgrace  of  that  rule,  has  many  parallels  in  history.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  world  is  truly  and  directly  indebted  to 
wisdom  for  success,  and  how  much  it  is  deterred  from  wickedness  and  folly 
by  opposite  examples  to  be  avoided.  Since  evil  is  permitted,  and  cannot 
.  be  approved  in  itself,  it  becomes  a  sacred  study  of  Providence, — that  seeks 
to  understand  its  meaning  and  uses.  The  exquisite  satire  of  Jotham 
embodies  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  it  served  as  a  bitter  rebuke  to  an 
ungrateful  people,  whose  want  of  understanding  became  an  instructive 
example  for  all  time.     Modern  philosophy  is  not  above  its  teachings. 

However  true  may  be  the  couplet  of  Shakespeare,  as  applied  to  uature, 

that 

«  Gnats  are  unnoticed  wheresoever  tliej  fiy, 

But  eagles  gazed  upon  by  every  eye," 

it  cannot  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  humanity.  Littleness  may  be 
forced  into  relations  of  greatness,  and  be  made  notorious  by  accident,  birth, 
wealth,  by  the  whims  of  a  reckless  power,  or  by  the  voice  of  a  benighted  or 
ignorant  people.  An  atom  may  make  the  insignificant  part  of  a  mountain, 
but  of  itself,  it  is  too  small  to  be  measured,  unless  combined  with  masses 
invested  with  inherent  functions  and  forces.  So  with  men,  who  have  a 
position  in  society  above  their  merits,  and  beyond  their  capacity  to  fill,  or 
to  honor.  Ambition,  unaccompanied  by  talent,  and  unexalted  bj'  virtue, 
sometimes  acquires  position  by  deception,  and  authority  by  usurpation. 
Boyalty,  by  virtue  of  its  legal  investiture,  is  an  innocent  perpetuity  of 
power,  though  it  may  be  made  the  exponent  of  weakness  and  folly,  or  the 
instrument  of  guilt  and  oppression.  These  truths  were  seen  and  realized 
by  Jotham  as  clearly  as  by  the  wisest  men  of  to-day.  The  spiniferous 
nature  of  the  bramble  was  not  changed  by  being  made  King  over  the  Trees, 
nor  were  the  leading  men  of  Shechem  exempted  from  the  strict  accounta- 
bility in  their  abuse  of  a  sacred  trust, — which  demanded  the  faithAil  exer- 
cise of  a  discriminating  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  ruler. 

By  the  varied  and  combined  influences  of  church  and  state ;  by  the 
strategy  of  statesmanship,  and  the  bloody  instrumentalities  of  war ;  by  the 
accidents  of  life,  the  strifes  of  party,  the  struggles  of  interest  and  the 
conflicts  of  prejudice  and  passion, — George  the  Second  was  placed  upon  tlic 
throne  as  the  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  he  became 
monarch  by  virtue  of  his  birtlu    He  was  permitted  by  Providence  to 


Judges,  Chap. 
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represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  but  witii  no  Indication  of  any 
special  or  personal  fitness  for  tiie  place.    Of  himself,  he  was  nothing :  thus 
demonstrating  the  possibility  that  a  cipher  in  society  may  have  a  function 
quite  as  important  as  a  cipher  in  arithmetic.^    It  is  a  truth,  nevertheless,  in 
both  cases,  that  however  extensively  it  may  be  used,  it  is  m  itself  nothing. 
Ills  personal  qualities  are  differently  stated  by  different  ^Titers  of  his 
I)eriod, — according  as  they  may  have  had  motives  to  conceal  his  defects,  or 
to  exaggerate  his  virtues.    "  He  was  in  his  person,"  says  Smollett,  "  rather 
lower  than  the  middle  size,   well  shaped,  erect,  with  eyes  remarkably 
prominent,  a  high  nose  and  a  fair  complexion.**    Other  writers  speak  of 
him  as  a  person  of  insignificant  appearance,  stiff  manners  and  haught}' 
bearing.    It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  very  ordinary  looking  man, 
capable  of  extreme  good  nature  when  personally  gratified,  and  of  coarse 
ill  manners,  when  opposed  or  disappointed  in  small  things.     ^^  In  his  dis- 
X^osition,**  saj's  Smollett,  "  he  is  said  to  have  been  hasty,  prone  to  anger, 
especially  in  his  youth,  yet  soon  appeased  ;  otherwise  mild,  moderate  and 
hamane.**    Coxe  says,  "  His  temper  was  warm,  vehement,  and  irritable ; 
prone  to  sudden  emotions  of  anger,  and   not  easily  appeased."    Lord 
Chesterfield  saw  much  of  him,  during  his  reign,  and  no  man  better  under- 
stood his  character.    He  says,  *^  Everything  in  his  composition  was  little ; 
and  he  had  all  the  weaknesses  of  a  little  mind,  without  anj^  of  the  virtues, 
or  even  the  vices,  of  a  great  one."    •    •    •    "As  elector  of  Hanover  he 


1  A  writer  in  the  **Edueaiiondl  Monthly,'*  stroke  like  the  figure  1,  it  would  form  a  line 
gires  the  following  interesting  paragraph  on  of  marks  sufficiently  long  to  wind  round  tiie 
the  power  of  ciphers : — **  The  enlightened  sun  six  thousand  billions  of  times ! 
man  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  Now,  observe,  if  you  please,  the  marvel- 
thousands,  and  even  millions ;  but  much  Ions  power  or  value  which  the  ciphers,  insig- 
beyond  tliat  he  can  form  no  distinct  idea,  niilcant  by  themselves,  give  to  tlie  signifi- 
A  simple  example,  and  one  easily  solved,  cant  figures  18.  The  young  reader  will 
will  illustrate  tlie  observation.  If  all  the  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  use  of  the 
raat  bodies  of  water  that  cover  nearly  three-  cipher  to  determine  the  value  of  any  partic- 
fourths  of  the  globe  were  emptied,  drop  by  ular  figure,  which  is  now  practised  by  every 
drop,  into  one  grand  reservoir,  the  whole  schoolboy,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
namber  of  drops  could  be  written  by  the  Therefore,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
two  words,  *'  eighteen  sectillions,'*  and  ex-  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  arithmetical 
pressed  in  figures  by  annexing  twenty-four  operations  were  exceedingly  tedious  and 
ciphers  to  the  number  eighteen,  (18,000,000,  difficult.  They  had  to  reckon  with  little 
000,000,000,000,000,000.)  Man  might  as  pebbles,  shells,  or  beads,  used  as  counters, 
well  attempt  to  explore  the  bounds  of  eter-  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
nity,  as  to  form  any  rational  idea  of  tlie  Even  the  great  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for 
units  embodied  in  the  expression  above ;  Roscius,  the  actor,  in  order  to  express  300, 
for  although  the  aggregate  of  drops  is  indi-  000,  had  to  make  use  of  the  very  awkward 
cated  by  figures  in  the  space  of  only  one  and  cumbrous  notation,  cccioaa  ccciood 
inch  and  a  half  of  ordinary  print,  yet,  if  each  ccciDoo.  How  very  odd  this  seems — *  in 
particular  drop  were  noted  by  a  separate  the  year  of  our  Lord  mdgcclxvi  V  (1866.)** 
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thought  himself  great ;  as  King  of  Great  Britain  only  rich.  Avarice,  the 
meanest  of  all  passions,  was  his  ruling  one ;  and  I  never  knew  him  deviate 
into  any  generous  action."  •  •  •  «« He  well  knew  that  he  was  gov- 
erned b}'  the  Queen,  while  she  lived ;  and  that  she  was  governed  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole :  but  he  kept  that  secret  inviolably,  and  flattered  himself 
that  nobodv  had  discovered  it."  ^ 

He  had  taken  no  part  in  politics,  nor  had  he  sympathized  with  the 
changing  cabals  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  his  father's  reign.  He 
claimed  to  be  a  Whig,  but  his  convictions  of  duty  were  rather  the  offspring 
of  passion,  or  sentiment,  than  of  judgment.  He  enjoyed  one  advantage 
that  was  i^ot  permitted  to  his  father, — ^he  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  He  boasted  of  another, — '^  That  he  had  not  one  drop  of 
blood  in  his  veins  which  was  not  English."  He  knew  something  of  the 
constitution  of  England,  but  his  knowledge  was  so  limited  that  statesman- 
ship was  as  much  a  m3'stery  to  him,  as  were  the  undiscovered  wonders  of 
steam.  His  professed  devotion  to  England  was  merdy  of  a  verbal  nature. 
It  was  an  expedient  of  royal  heartlessness  of  an  inferior  mind.  He  could 
possibly  comprehend  in  some  degree,  the  sources  of  his  power,  if  he  failed 
to  understand  the  laws  of  its  application.  His  heart  was  in  Hanover,  or  in 
the  keeping  of  his  mistresses,  and  though  frequently  absent,  he  was  seldom 
missed.^ 

What  Coze  saj'S  of  history,  when  speaking  of  the  official  acts  of  the 
King,  is  equally  applicable  to  his  domestic  life  as  represented  by  different 
authors.  ''Some  of  the  French  writers,"  says  he,  "call  history  Za/a5^e 
convenitey  and  not  without  some  degree  of  reason :  for  most  histories  are 
written  either  by  authors  who  have  been  themselves  interested  in  the  events 
which  they  relate,  and  gloss  over  the  transactions  of  their  own  party,  or 
are  composed  by  writers  who  have  not  access  to  original  papers,  know 
little  more  than  common  occurrences,  and  derive  their  principal  information 
from  uncertain  publications,  traditional  reports,  gazettes  and  newspapers.'* 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  writer  can  give  a  truthf\il  history  of  his 
own  times.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  would  be  safer  to  assert, — ^that  no 
writer  can  give  an  accurate  account  of  an  age  in  which  be  was  not  a  psrt, 
and  a  personal  observer.    He  has  only  to  be  honest,  and  to  speak  the  truth. 

A  weak  or  bad  man  in  power,  does  not  look  for  strength  eitlier  in 
principle  or  wisdom.    He  relies  upon  luck  or  management.    He  has  his 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  xt,  p.  972.  ish  rabjecti.    He  went  again  in  'SS  and  *36; 

*  Tliackeray    sajs,  —  **  He   was    always  and  between  the  yean  1740  and  1755  was 

going  back  to  Hanover.    In  the  year  1729  no  less  than  eight  times  on  the  ContineDt* 

he  went  for  two  whole  years,  during  which  —  7%e  I*owr  Oeorgetf  p.  867. 

Caroline  reigned  for  him  in  England,  and  B  Parl.  Deb.,  Yoi^  viu,  p.  501* 
he  was  not  in  the  least  missed  by  his  Brit- 
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suppliant  tookt  who  are  alwaj'S  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  with  motives  to 
gain,  or  position.  If  weak,  and  in  position  by  mere  luck,  he  becomes  the 
tool  of  designing  men,  and  governs  through  them.  If  able,  but  dishonest, 
*— he  uses  others  as  he  has  occasion,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  Such 
men  are  often  permitted  to  inflict  evils  upon  societ}^  not  only  by  their  acts, 
but  by  their  language,  which  makes  a  part  of  history.  Unworthj-  men  are 
frequently  flattered,  and  good  men  slandered.  The  people  are  sadly  duped 
in  their  own  generation  in  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  their  public 
servants,  and  posterity  insulted  by  false  assertions  and  disgraceM  com- 
parisons in  the  records  of  history.  The  rule  of  bad  men,  however,  is 
providentially  short,  and  the  rule  of  weak  men  is  generally  relieved  hy  the 
common  intelligence  which  prevails  in  societ}*.  Permanentlj',  no  man,  or 
party — can  rise  above  his  or  its  natural  level.  As  water  finds  its  level,  so 
goodness  permeates  moral  existence. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Greorge  II.,  may  be  seen  in  the  events  of  his 
domestic  life.  Here  the  restraints  and  requisitions  of  royalty  did  not 
conceal  or  control  his  natural  tendencies  of  mind.  He  acted  himself,  and 
without  the  special  surveillance  of  Parliament,  or  the  formalities  imposed 
by  ministers,  who  deem  them  indispensable  in  view  of  traditional  decencj' 
or  of  constitutional  dut}'.  The  King  is  a  technical  creation,  an  ideal  power, 
a  nominal  head,  surrounded  by  intelligent  keepers.  To  judge  accuratel}-  of 
his  real  importance  he  must  be  detached  from  government  and  viewed  as  a 
man.  His  capacity  should  be  practically  tested.  He  should  be  studied  in 
his  strength  and  wisdom,  and  in  his  weaknesses,  follies,  habits,  tastes  and 
tendencies.  It  need  not  be  stated  how  difllcult  it  is  to  ascertain  the  real 
character  of  a  public  functionary — who  is  the  dispenser  of  favors  whether 
of  interest  or  of  titles.  A  weak  King  may  have  able  ministers,  an  igno- 
rant President  may  have  wise  counsellors, — but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
such  advisers  would  readily  confess  their  principal  to  be  either  an  imbecile 
or  a  debauche.  Such  an  admission  is  revolting  both  to  pride  and  to  slu 
honest  judgment.  The  truth  is  suppressed  respecting  the  deficiencies  of 
public  men  that  an  outward  decency  may  be  observed.  What  a  lamenta- 
ble fact,  and  how  humiliating !  It  is  not  even  the  duty  of  charity  to  conceal 
such  defects  of  capacity,  or  of  character,  or  to  excuse  them.  If  there  be  in 
human  nature  any  such  moral  elements  as  integrity  of  purpose,  true 
dignit}'  of  character,  a  religious  sense  of  duty, — they  certainly  should  be 
found  in  the  patriotic  statesman  whose  knowledge  of  law  is  public  security. 
In  no  department  of  science,  is  ignorance  counted  a  qualification  either  for 
iuquir}^,  or  active  duty.  On  the  contrary, — it  is  invariably  deemed  an 
insuperable  objection,  or  an  obstacle.  It  is  blindness.  It  cannot  see,  it 
cannot  think,  it  cannot  act.  The  same  is  true  of  incapacity,  whether  it  bo 
found  in  a  King,  who  inherits  his  position,  or  in  a  President  who  is  exalted 
to  ofiice  by  the  vote  of  inconsiderate  partisans.    In  the  one  case,  the  theory 
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is  degrading  to  humanit}',  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  to  lack  what  wisdom 
assigns  to  judgment,  and  in  the  other  it  strangely  seeks  to  derive  strength 
from  weakness,  and  success  from  failure. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  these  views  to  be  found  in  history,  than 
in  the  events  which  characterize  the  singular  life  of  George  II;  Feeble  in 
capacity,  he  was  placed  in  council  with  the  wisest, — to  solve  the  difllcult 
problems  of  government,  and  to  discuss  with  the  ablest  statesmen  the  rights 
of  nations.^  Ignorant  of  the  elements  of  political  economy,  he  was  sup- 
l)osed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  knowledge— capable  of  classifying  the  precedents 
of  the  past,  and  of  their  just  application  in  practice.  Vain  and  ambitious, 
he  sought  to  achieve  the  highest  results  by  the  lowest  means.  When  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  needed  the  greatest  wisdom,  he  was  sure  to  exhibit 
the  weakest  judgment.  He  strained  for  the  ripest  fhiit,  but  seized  th3 
rottcuest.  The  head  of  the  Church,  he  became  the  exemplar  of  the  greatest 
sins,  and  of  the  most  unmitigated  follies.  The  professed  admirer  of 
woman,  but  the  read}'  instrument  of  her  dishonor.  In  him  beauty  only 
inspired  pollution.  He  was  zealous  in  his  loves,  but  faithless  in  his 
gallantries.  He  mistook  lust  for  love,  and  beastly  indulgence  for  affection. 
He  was  impatient  when  forbearance  became  a  virtue,  and  incredulous  when 
belief  became  a  dutj*.  Bland  and  courtly  in  his  manners  when  gratified, 
but  rough  and  uncouth  when  op|x»sed.  He  was  both  awkward  and  indecent, 
and  was  just  as  likely  to  mingle  his  jests  and  sensual  levities  with  his 
devotions  and  prayers^ — as  with  his  conversational  gaj^eties.  It  is  a  tnitli 
uttered  by  Shakespeare,  that 

'*  Conceit  in  weakest  bodies,  strongest  works,** 

and  well  may  the  question  be  asked,  what  greater  range  can  be  found  in  the 
extremes  of  conceit  than  in  a  person  of  royal  birth,  clothed  with  the  highest 
conventional  power,  and  endowed  with  the  lowest  and  weakest  gifts  of 
mind. 

If  it  be  a  merit  in  a  man  that  he  is  capable  of  selecting  a  good  wife,  there 
is  no  good  reason  wh}'  a  prince  should  not  have  the  benefits  of  such  a 
distinction  as  well  as  other  men..  It  is  certain  that  the  queen  of  George 
II.,  had  many  qualities  of  mind  far  superior  to  those  of  her  husband.'  She 
was  gifLed  with  high  aspirations,  if  not  witli  superior  talents.  She  mani- 
fested great  respect  for  distinguished  authors,  and  frequently  sought  their 
society  that  she  might  enjoy  their  conversation.  "  The  queen  had,"  sa^-s 
Cooke,  '*  doubtless,  man^^^  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  learned  \&d}\  We  cannot 
notice,  without  a  smile  and  a  suspicion  of  affectation,  her  great  aflcction  for 
metaphysics ;  nor  can  all  the  eulog}*  of  Doctor  Clarke  divert  the  ridicule 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  S7S.  »  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  973. 
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"Which  attached  to  her  when  Bhe  assumed  the  place  of  arbitress  in  the  con- 
test which  was  carried  on  between  that  profound  divine  and  Leibnitz.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  her  skill  in  the  abstract  sciences,  and  however 
much  or  little  she  was  capable  of  judging  the  merits  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
discoveries,  and  the  influence  they  had  upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
her  judgment  npon  the  more  practical  points  of  government  was  generally 
sound,  and  uniformly  moderate.**  ^ 

The  queen's  influence  over  her  husband,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
George  I.,  was  known  only  to  a  few.  No  ambitious  partisan,  not  even 
Comx)ton,  with  all  his  opportunities  for  obser^'^ation,  sought  her  aid.  She 
was  entirely  overlooked  by  the  Tories.*  They  courted  Mrs.  Howard. 
Metaphysical  studies  were  professedly  the  Queen's  delight.  If  she  did  not 
comprehend  their  subtle  teachings,  she  certainly  manifested  a  commendable 
pride  in  a  just  appreciation  of  their  importance.  It  was  probably  the  skill 
and  learning  she  possessed  that  gave  her  the  power 

"  to  distingaish  and  dWide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  aouth-west  side," 

and  to  see  so  much  merit  in  a  faithless  husband,  and  greatness  in  a  stupid 
king.  She  knew  better  than  any  one,  what  he  was.  Whatever  she  had  to 
say  in  his  favor  must  have  been  dictated  by  an  unscrupulous  pride,  and 
with  but  very  little  regard  to  truth.  With  her  knowledge  of  his  treacherous 
and  grovelling  heart ;  of  his  immodest  impudence  and  unredeeming  fickle- 
ness,— it  excites  amazement  that  she  could  honor  him  even  with  a  nominal 
courtes3^  Yet,  in  some  respects,  they  were  alike.  They  had  the  same 
ungovernable  passions,  the  same  insensibility  to  the  decencies  of  life.  She 
discovered  a  sensible  Judgment,  however,  in  the  choice  of  companions 
distinguished  for  their  high  character  and  learning,  while  he  acquired  a 
most  unenviable  reputation  by  a  shameless  companionship  with  unprinci- 
pled women.  As  parents,  they  sinned  alike,  in  their  unnatural  and 
revolting  aversion  to  their  first  born,  Frederic,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If 
royalty  can  survive  such  trials  and  stand,  it  must  be  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  charitable  spirit  of  a  loyal  people.  If  society  may  have  continued 
existence  while  royalty  indulges  in  every  species  of  violation  of  those 


1  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  ti,  p.  126.  and  Queen  Anne  hy  her  women-favorites. 

*  Lord  Hervey  says,  '*  The  King  himself  His  father,  he  added,  liad  been  by  any  body 

was  so  httle  sensible  of  tliis  being  the  case,  that  could  get  at  him.     With  a  significant, 

that  one  day  enumerating  the  people  who  satisfied,  triumphant  air,  he  turned  about, 

bad  goremed  his  country  ni  other  reigns,  he  smiling,  to  one  of  his  auditors,  and  asked 

said  Charles  I.  was  governed  by  his  wife;  him,  *  And  who  do  they  say  governs  nowf*" 

Charles  II.  by  his  mistresses ;  Kmg  James  — Atemoirs,  Vol.  i,  p.  78. 
by  his  priests ;  King  William  by  his  men, 
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domestic  rights  and  privileges  which  constitute  the  moral,  religious  and 
social  being  of  the  soul, — it  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  degree  the  nation 
is  dependent  on  the  agency  of  a  king  whose  providential  relations  so  far 
overshadow  his  personal  insignificance,  as  to  make  comparison  painful. 

It  was  remarked  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  the  King  '^  was  thought  to 
have  a  great  opinion  of  his  own  abilities ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  had  a  great  distrust  of  them  in  matters  of  state/'  This  view  is 
reasonable.  Though  a  man  may  conceal  his  ignorance  firom  others,  he 
cannot  utterly  conceal  it  firom  himself.  A  long  experience  of  what  he  can, 
and  cannot  do  must  practically  remove,  in  a  large  d^ree — ^the  illusory 
conceit  of  the  most  inprdlnate  self  complacency. 

When  the  death  of  his  royal  father  was  announced  to  Grcorge  II.,  by 
Walpole,  he  was  utterly  incredulous.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  be  disturbed, 
or  to  be  decent  to  the  great  ex-minister.  It  was  certain  he  had  no  foresight 
of  the  greatness  about  to  be  tlurust  upon  him,  nor  was  he  prepared  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  British 
Constitution.  That  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  realize  the  fact,  that  the 
King  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  to  be  his  sueceseor, — should  surprise  no 
one.  He  probably  had  instinctive  sense  enough  to  know  his  unfitness  for 
fhe  obligations  and  duties  of  the  crown,  and  in.  some  degree,  to  see  the 
•xtent  of  his  own  ignorance.  His  first  acts  were  in  keeping  with  his 
ftebleness.  He  saw  government  only  as  a  nominal  business,  where  the 
prerogatives  of  royalty  were  above  the  prerogatives  of  mind,  and  where  the 
companions  of  his  social  life  were  presupposed  to  be  equal  to  the  high  duties 
of  state.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  trust  his  father's 
ministers.  He  had  frequently  characterized  them  as  capable  of  every 
possible  obliquity.  He  called  Sir  Robert  Walpole  '^  a  great  rogae  and 
rascal,"  and  his  brother  Horace,  ^^  a  dirty  buffoon  and  scoundrel."  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  complimented  as  ^^  an  impertinent  fool,"  and  Lord 
Townshend,  as  ^^  a  choleric  blockhead."  These  had  been  the  governors  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  George  I.,  was  sent  by  express  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  He  was  dining  at  Chelsea,  when  it  arrived,  and  he  left  without 
delay  for  Richmond,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  then  was,  to  announce  the 
event  and  to  receive  his  commands.  No  man  knew  better  just  what  to  say 
to  a  Prince,  who  had  so  often  denounced  him,  than  Sir  Robert  Wal|K>le. 
His  brevity  discovered  no  disposition  to  conciliate  prejudice  by  multiplying 
words.  ^^  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  the  death  of  rour 
father,**  was  all  he  said.  ^^  The  King,"  to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Hervey, 
**  seemed  extremely  surprised,  but  not  enough  to  foiget  his  resentment  to 
Sir  Robert  one  moment ;  neither  his  concision  nor  his  joy  at  this  great 
ehange,  nor  the  benevolence  so  naturally  felt  by  almost  everybody  towards 
the  messenger  of  such  good  news,  softened  his  voice  or  his  countenance  in 
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one  wwd  or  look.^  Whatever  questions  Sir  Robert  asked  him  with  regard 
to  the  council  being  sumuioned,  his  being  proclaimed,  or  other  things  nec- 
essarj'  immediately  to  be  provided,  tiie  King  gave  him  no  other  answer  than 
*— ^^  Gro  to  Chiswick  and  take  your  directions  irom  Sir  Spencer  Compton."^ 
Though  at  this  time.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Treasurer  to  the 
Prince,  and  Paymaster  to  the  Ai*my,  3'et,  Sir  Spencer  was  without  qualifi- 
cation for  any  important  position  in  the  government.  He  had  long  been  in 
office,  and  was  useful  mostly  in  his  knowledge  of  forms  and  precedents. 
He  could  execute  according  to  what  had  been  done,  but  he  could  not 
originate  or  advise.  He  was  a  polile  subordinate,  and  was  all  deference  to 
his  official  superiors.  ^^  His  only  pleasures,"  sa3's  Lord  Hervey,  ^'  were 
money  and  eating ;  his  only  knowledge  forms  and  precedents ;  and  his  only 
insinuation  bows  and  smiles."  Sir  Robert  was  at  no  loss  how  to  approach 
such  a  man.  He  knew  his  weakness  and  incapacity,  and  while  he  said 
nothing  to  embarrass  his  sense  of  inferionty,  he  omitted  nothing  that  could 
be  justly  recited  to  his  advantage.  Sir  Robert  was  conscious  of  his  own 
strength  comparatively,  and  could  well  afford  to  indulge  in  unreserved 
candor  and  magnanimity.  No  man  better  understood  the  needs  of 
the  government,  or  the  wants  of  the  nation.  He  not  only  humbly  acqui- 
esced in  the  change,  but.he  asked  the  protection  of  a  man  who  had  not  even 
the  ability  to  protect  himself,  or  to  save  the  king  without  the  aid  of  a 
statesman.  Their  consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  the  active  influence  of 
the  Queen, — led  both  the  King  and  Sir  Spencer  to  accept  the  counsel  of  Sir 
Robert.  He  secured  power  b}'  graciously  suiTendering  it.  More  than  any 
one,  it  was  the  Queen  who  had  placed  Sir  Robert  as  a  competitor  against 
Sir  Spencer.  The  King's  method  of  deciding  the  question  of  choice  was 
amusingly  primitive.  He  required  both  to  make  him  a  speech,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  comparison  was  fatal  to  Compton,  who  labored 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  obvious  inferioritj-,  and  of  having  treated 
the  Queen  with  thoughtless  disrespect.  Both  had  been  consistent  Whigs, 
tiioagh  Compton  never  aspired  to  be  a  leader  of  party.  The  standard  of 
judgment    of  the  King  was  personal.     If  left  entirely  to  himself  his 


1  To  use  the  amusing  language  of  Thack-  Sir  Robert  Walpole,*  said  the  meifenger. 

enij,   "The  master  always  slept  after  his  The    awakened  sleeper  hated  Sir  Robert 

dinner — and  woe  to  the  person  who  inter-  Walpole.     '  I  hare  the  honor  to  announce 

mpted  him  I    Nevertheless,  our  stout  friend  to  your  majesty  that  your  royal  father,  King 

of  the  jack-boots  (Sir  Robert  Walpole)  put  George  I.,  died  at  Osnaburg  on  Satur^y 

the    aifrightcd    ladies    aside,    opened    the  last,  the   10th   instant'    ^  DtU  is  one  big 

forbidden  door  of  the  bedroom,  and  knelt  Zt>/*  roared  out  his  sacred  migesty,  King 

down  in  his  jack-boots.    He  on  the  bed  George  II. :  but  Sir  Robert  stated  the  Ikct.** 

started  up,   and  with   many  oaths  and  a  — Four  OeorgeM^  p.  840. 

strong  German  accent  asked  who  was  there  '  HerTey's  Memoirs^  George  II.,  Vol.  i» 

and  who  dared  to  disturb  him?*    'I  am  p.  81. 
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considerations  of  choice  were  often  contemptible.  He  was  incapable  of 
compreliending  that  men  might  differ  in  opinion  with  pure  and  honorable 
motives,  and  be  did  not  hesitate  to  use  opprobrious  language  to  all  who 
opposed  him.^  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  well  acquainted  with  his  temper 
and  peculiarities,  and  led  him  to  conclusions  by  influences  adapted  to  his 
capacity  and  weaknesses.  He  relied  mostly  upon  the  Queen.  Finding  her 
indisposed,  when  about  to  be  absent  a  few  da3''s,  he  seriously  warned  her 
against  personal  imprudence,  blending  practical  advice  with  important 
truths  which  have  become  facts  of  history.  This  interview  discloses  so 
much  of  the  disjointed,  unthoughtful  and  un-law-like  condition  to  which 
royalty  and  incompetent  government  is  often  liable,  that  its  full  relation,  as 
given  by  Lord  Hervey,  is  placed  in  the  appendix.' 

In  studying  the  long  reign  of  an  obstinate  and  feeble  monarch,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  how  it  was  possible  to  administer  the  government 
and  protect  the  nation.  The  King  was  too  ignorant  to  be  a  leader,  too 
obstinate  to  be  a  follower.  He  had  the  prerogatives  of  appointment,  it  is 
true,  and  was  surrounded  by  statesmen  of  ability  and  experience,  who  were 
ready  to  serve  him  in  council.  But  with  the  best  materials  for  a  cabinet,  a 
wise  selection  is  difficult  where  there  is  no  judgment,  and  action  is  still 
more  difficult  where  knowledge  is  wanting.  Political  organizations,  when 
not  well  guarded  against  the  cabals  of  ambition,  the  accidents  of  time,  the 
prejudices  of  the  weak,  and  the  designs  of  the  wicked,  are  not  likely  to  be 
permanent,  unless  controlled  by  some  law,  or  principle,  inherent  or  tra- 
ditional. Under  such  circumstances  success  may  be  reached  by  good  luck, 
but  not  by  s^'stematic  effort.  A  short  period  of  success,  of  a  year  or  two, 
or  of  three  or  four  years,  would  hardly  be  noticed  by  a  historian,  as  worthy 
of  remark.  Thirty  years,  or  a  whole  generation,  however,  presents  a 
subject  entitled  to  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  predominance  of  individuality  is  barbar- 
ism ;  the  predominance  of  classes  is  feudalism, — and  the  t^ansition  th>m 
feudalism  to  a  higher  civilization,  is  progress  towards  constitutional 
government. 

In  speaking  of  the  rights  and  institutions  of  feudalism,  Guizot  says, — 
"  They  had  no  reality,  no  guarantee."  He  continues,  "  If  one  is  asked, 
what  is  meant  by  a  guarantee,  a  political  guarantee,  one  is  led  to  perceive 
that  its  fundamental  character  is  the  constant  presence,  in  the  midst  of  the 


*  As  Lord  Herrey  repeated  the  iiAinet  of  Prendergut,  "  an  Irish  Uoekkead ; "  LoTd 

those  wlio  opposed  him,  the  King  tacked  Tyrconnel,  a  **puppy  thai  never  vote*  twice 

the   following    remarks    to    them:— Lord  together  on  ike  same  i%de,'*^Memoirs,  You 

James  Carendish,  *'afo6ir    Lord  Charles  i,  p.  197.     Puppy  and  fod  were 

Cayendish,  ''he  is  half  mad ;'•  Sir  William  words  with  the  King. 

Lowther/'n  whtmsictd  fellow  ;  "  Sir  Thomas  '  See  Appekdix,  F* 
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society,  of  a  will,  of  a  power  disposed  and  in  a  condition  to  impose  a  law 
upon  particular  wills  and  powers,  to  make  them  observe  the  common  rule, 
and  respect  the  general  right. 

^*  There  are  only  two  systems  of  political  guarantees  possible :  it  is  either 
necessary  there  should  be  a  particular  will  and  power  so  superior  to  all 
others,  that  none  should  be  able  to  resist  it,  and  that  all  should  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  it  as  soon  as  it  interferes ;  or  else  that  there  should  be  a  public 
will  and  power,  which  is  the  result  of  agreement,  of  the  development  of 
particular  wills,  and  which,  once  gone  forth  from  them,  is  in  a  condition  to 
impose  itself  upon,  and  to  make  itself  respected  equally  by  all.  Such  are 
the  two  possible  systems  of  political  guarantees :  the  despotism  of  one  or  of 
a  body,  or  free  government."  ^ 

This  analysis  of  Guizot,  clearly  states  the  process  leading  to  despotism, 
or  freedom,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  fully.  This  control,  whether  it 
leads  to  despotism,  or  freedom,  is  always  according  to  an  acknowledged 
standard  of  principle,  in  the  administration  of  government.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  manner  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  There  are  so  many 
different  waj's  of  doing  the  same  thing,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small 
interest  to  understand  the  origin  of  these  wa3'S,  and  of  their  permanent 
tendencies. 

In  private  life,  men  have  established  habits  in  their  social,  or  domestic 
sphere,  which  practically  characterize  their  intercourse  with  others.  The}"^ 
are  naturally  kind  and  generous  friends,  thoughtful  neighbors,  considerate 
citizens,  exemplary  husbands  and  dutiful  fathers, — or  the  contrary  of  all 
these.  Or,  they  may  not  be  the  contrary  of  these,  aud  3'et,  by  habit  or 
constitution,  they  may  possess  these  qualities  so  indifferently,  as  to  be 
counted  as  without,  or  beyond  the  influence  of  their  refining  tendencies. 
When  men  act  as  men,  among  men,  they  are  permanently  divided  into 
classes.  Not  formally,  but  conventionally,  by  the  voice  of  society.  Men 
have  a  common  repute,  and  by  this  they  find  their  position, — and  almost 
without  words  are  estimated  and  classed. 

So  it  is  in  a  great  degree  with  public  men  and  political  parties.  Public 
questions,  or  measures,  are  discussed  and  decided  according  to  certain  great 
principles  which  constitute  the  policy  of  a  nation,  or  by  the  habits  of  a 
party.  Each  political  party  not  only  claims  to  have  a  policy  of  its  own, 
that  is  permanent  and  consistent,  but  it  has  a  way  of  doing  things  which 
becomes  a  habit.  Whether  always  consistent,  or  not,  it  may  be  said  that 
each  party  has  a  two-fold  character  of  its  own.  Not  so  much  a  character 
that  is  projected  in  outline  by  systematic  foresight' as  by  peculiar  innate 
qualities  of  mind  to  be  found  in  the  natural  constitntions  of  men,  which 


1  Hist  of  CiTllix&tion  in  Europe,  Vol.  i,  p.  7d. 
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influence  them  to  act  with  a  particular  party  in  prefei*ence  to  another.  Ta 
a  eeitain  degree  this  preference  is  permanent.  Its  permanency  may  be 
founded  on  a  just  discrimination  of  the  present  and  prospective  wants  of 
society^,  or  upon  a  basis  that  recognizes  no  interest  but  of  self,  no  privilege 
but  that  of  control.  Its  permanency  may  be,  and  often  is,  aided  by  preju- 
dice, interest,  or  fashion, — or  by  traditionary  or  conventional  pride,  the 
bias  of  blood  or  family.  In  addition  to  all  these  perpetuating  influences, — 
there  are  constitutional  tendencies,  in  different  minds,  impelling  forward  to 
progressive  action,  or  turning  back,  evincing  a  spirit  of  conservatism,  an 
extreme  reluctance  to  change,  or  to  favor  natural  growth.  Above  all  these 
direct  and  indirect  causes,  are  to  be  found  classes  of  men,  of  commanding 
talents,  who  are  able  to  studj'  societj-,  the  wants  of  men  and  nations,  and 
to  provide  prudently  and  eflScientlj'  for  the  general  welfare.  The}-  have 
their  equals  who  cooperate,  and  their  honest  pupils  who  follow  their  lead. 
They  have  their  inferiors,  who  trust  them  with  implicit  confidence,  and  who 
are  willing  to  follow  them  without  inquiry  and  without  knowledge.  They 
have  their  antagonists  in  men  of  opposite  qualities,  who  believe  in  dictation 
and  not  in  duty,  in  coercion  and  not  in  truth.  These  have  their  submissive 
tools,  who  are  pledged  for  an  interest,  and  their  passive  dupes  who  are 
willing  to  follow  any  lead  in  preference  to  doubting  the  fallacies  of  the 
past.  Their  knowledge  of  justice  is  not  suflScient  to  control  their  instinc- 
tive fears  of  loss  and  danger.    To  them  foresight  is  experiment. 

In  these  opposing  classes  of  men,  may  be  seen,  in  all  the  variety  of 
capacity,  interest  and  motive,  to-day  and  all  time, — the  Tory  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  To  a  certain  extent,  each  party  has  its  servile  adherents, 
and  unprincipled  managers.  When  conjoined  with  principle  and  progress, 
— the  conditions  of  royalty,  hereditary  distinction  and  wealth, — may  be 
counted  as  providential  blessings.  But,  when  linked  with  incapacity, 
dishonesty  and  inordinate  ambition,  the}'  entail  the  saddest  calamities  upon 
a  nation.  Still,  with  all  these  varying  sources  of  uncertainty, — there  are 
certain  features  in  political  parties  which  ever  remain  unchanged.  They 
make  the  likeness,  the  physiognomy,  which  in  all  ages  is  recognized  as  true 
to  nature.  The  Tory  is  a  representative  man.  So  is  the  Democrat.  Each 
is  led  by  his  instincts  to  find  his  fellows  in  sympathy.  They  cluster 
together  in  homogeneous  action  as  particles  of  matter  cr3'stallize  with 
chemical  aflSnity,  and  almost  with  a  precision  of  conscious  intelligence. 

As  individuals  have  habits  of  thought  and  action,  so  have  parties.  A 
party  of  principle,  but  without  statesmanship,  is  often  made  safe  by  its 
inherited  habits.  A  party  destitute  of  principle,  is  made  more  dangerous 
by  the  aid  of  talents,  and  if  left  to  flounder  in  Ignorance,  and  under  the 
weight  of  an  infamous  past,  it  is  sunk  still  deeper  by  the  inevitable  pressure 
of  its  habits.  The  fUture  course  of  such  a  party  cannot  be  predicted.  If  it 
were  not  kindlj^  floated  by  an  all-wise  Providence  beyond  the  confines  of 
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existence^  and  deprived  of  its  means  td  do  harm  by  unforeseen  accidents 
and  combinations  of  judgment, — it  would  establish  upon  poor  humanity 
the  perpetual  chaos  of  chance,  and  the  unlimited  woe  of  permanent  evil. 

Though  the  language  may  seem  extravagant,  still,  it  is  fall}'  warranted 
by  the  facts  of  history,  that  the  habits  of  the  democratic  party  are  safer  for 
the  people  to  follow,  even  when  guided  by  moderate  ability, — than  Tory- 
ism possibly  can  be  when  administered  by  its  most  illustrious  leaders.  In 
conflicts  of  principle,  democracy  always  triumphs.  Toryism  never.  This 
is  an  ultimate  result,  the  triumph  of  truth, — through  whose  indestructible 
crucible  all  human  Judgments  are  made  to  pass,  and  by  whose  agency  the 
abortive  fruits  of  all  error  are  forever  destroyed. 

It  is  true,  the  party  of  principle  always  has  the  irresistible  advantage  of 
fundamental  laws.  What  possession  is  in  law,  this  is  in  moral  conflict. 
When  the  public  mind  is  quiet,  and  society  is  apparently  stationar}' ;  when 
philosophy  and  religion  are  temporarily  exempted  fVom  the  turmoils  of 
speculative  discussion,  and  government  from  debate ;  when  men  meet  men 
with  kindred  motives,  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  see  no  particular  need  for 
eminent  talents,  nor  any  particular  evidence  of  their  existence,  even  if 
needed,  then  the  habits  of  such  a  part}*  become  important, — and  public 
affairs  are  almost  unconsciousl}*  carried  forward  by  the  latent  force  of 
eternal  principle,  and  bj*  the  democratic  instincts  of  men  which  need  no 
training.  In  such  a  period,  an  inferior  head  of  a  nation,  when  aided  b}" 
able  counsellors,  is  permitted  to  have  a  nominal  lead,  though  nothing  above 
a  common  regenc}'.  He  is  protected  against  the  wiles  of  unscrupulous 
opponents,  and  saved  from  the  risks  of  ignorance  and  ambitious  friends. 

When  George  II.  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  conscious  of  no  strength, 
except  in  royalty  and  in  the  democratic  party.  It  was  natural  that  his  first 
step  should  be  dictated  bj'  impressions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  to  select 
advisers  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own  impulses.  His  personajl 
preferences  were  based  on  social  predilections,  with  no  comprehensive  sense 
of  duty  to  the  public,  and  with  no  practical  judgment  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  the  administration  of  government.  His  first  idea  of  a  premier, 
was,  doubtless,  that  he  should  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  crown.  With 
him,  statesmanship  was  but  the  knowledge  of  forms,  the  filling  up  of  blanks 
spaced  by  custom  and  usage.  It  was  viewed  as  a  clerical  duty.  He  soon 
found  his  error  by  comparison  of  men  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  appointment  of  Walpole  instead  of  Compton,  was  seen  to  be  a  necessity. 
On  the  same  principle  that  the  Whigs  were  counted  his  friends,  the  Tories 
were  declared  to  be  his  enemies.  Neither  his  attachment  to  the  one,  nor  his 
aversion  to  the  other,  became  a  subject  either  of  doubt  or  inquir3\  Thought 
and  action  were  simultaneous. 

While  he  was  fhlly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  democratic 
faith,  though  not  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  democratic  truths,  he  was 
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equally  prepared  to  repel  and  reject  all  counsel  iVom  the  Tories.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  was  an  uneducated  period.  The  people  did  not 
fhlly  comprehend  the  nature  of  govemment,  nor  the  sources  of  ita  growth 
and  strength.  The  nobility  put  forward  tlieir  sons  to  declaim  against  an 
administration  they  did  not  favor,  and  the  universities  seemed  to  be  but 
little  more  than  schools  to  prepare  young  men  for  verbal  conflict,  and  with 
but  little  regard  to  principles. 

Party  appeals  to  young  men  are  not  without  precedent,  and  the  example 
is  not  without  followers  in  all  ages.  Tlie  motives  which  lead  to  such 
appeals  are  often  questionable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  generally  connected 
with  party  suffrage.  To  connect  the  privileges  of  suffrage,  on  great  ques- 
tions, with  inexperience  or  ignorance,  and  with  special  views  to  mere  party, 
under  any  circumstances,  is,  to  say  the  least, — an  indirect  attack  upon  the 
public  safety.  In  speaking  of  thisj>eriod,  Cooke  says, — ^'The  Craftsman, 
and  its  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  cause,  teemed  with  invectives  against  a 
ministry  which  had  its  power  in  the  venal  baseness  of  its  supporters ;  the 
people  were  excited  by  splendid  declamation,  which  seemed  to  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  republics.  The  3*outhful  scions 
of  noble  houses  were  taken  fi'om  the  universities  and  poured  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  their  minds  3'et  occupied  with  the  deeds  of  the  patriots 
who  live  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Liv}-.*  Their  fresh 
enthusiasm  and  real  indignation  lent  the  charm  of  sincerity  and  patriotism 
to  the  tactics  of  a  faction.  If  man}*  of  these  young  decluimers  wanted 
talent,  none  were  deficient  in  energy  and  good  will."  ' 

Youth  is  impulsive,  impatient  and  confident.  The  mind  is  eager  for 
action  with  a  body  full  of  natural  energy,  and  it  has  but  little  means  either 
to  know  itself,  or  to  coiTCct  itself — by  introspection.  Baxter,  in  his 
personal  narrative,  enumerates  seven  opinions  which  he  adopted  in  early 
life  as  incontestably  true,  which  his  maturer  judgment  found  to  be  wrong. 
There  are  many  such  examples.  Having  but  little  or  no  experience  in 
matters  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  organization  of  society ^  the 
3^oung  man  surrenders  himself  to  be  controlled  by  his  immature  pride,  or 
unschooled  opinions.    He  becomes  a  power,  if  not  sufficient  for  Itself,  it 


1  "  They  were  made  to  believe,**    says  themselves,  which  when  they  had  done,  and 

Speaker  Onslow,  ^*  they  were  saving  their  manifested  by  their  after  actings  wliut  their 

country  from  destruction,   and    that   ihey  former  motives  had  been,  many  of  their 

only  could  do  it.     But  they  were  the  tools  young  followers  soon  discerned  the  cheat 

and  instruments  of  those  who  meant  no  such  and  showed  their  resentment  accordingly.* 

thing,  and  who  were  in  opposition    only  — Speaker  Ondovi^s  remarks  on  the  Oppon- 

because  they  had  not  the  power,  and  made  Hon,  Coxe,  Vol.  ii,  p^  5^9. 

use  of  the  virtue  of  these  younger  and  bet-  ^  Uist.  of  Party,.  Vol.  xi,  p.  134. 
ter  men  to  the  quicker  obtaining  of  it  fur 
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answers  a  subordinate  pnrpose  in  the  hands  of  ambitions  partisans.  The 
assumption  of  duties  peculiar  to  manhood,  and  the  gratification  of  being 
distinguished  as  a  part  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  for  the  first 
time,  are  sources  of  pardonable  weaknesses.  Parents  and  guardians, 
friends  and  the  family,  the  circumstances  of  interest  and  the  hopes  of 
distinction, — ^generally  make  up  the  circle  of  causes  which  carries  forward 
and  characterizes  the  mind  of  the'  young  man  when  he  is  asked  to  adopt 
certain  opinions,  and  to  oppose  others.  Besides,  there  is  an  attractiveness 
in  the  freshness  and  ardor  of  young  men, — when  put  forward  with  avowed 
motives  of  patriotism.  They  see  no  difidcult}',  they  fear  no  error.  It  is 
not  the  father  alone,  in  the  harness  of  party,  that  sways  the  3*oung  man  to 
turn  his  untried  energies  to  public  affairs.  The  proud  mother,  looking  for- 
ward with  the  bright  promises  of  hope ;  the  loving  sister,  and  the  adored 
betrothed, — inspire  him  with  happy  visions  of  future  greatness.  He  finds 
himself  agreeably  moved  b}'  an  unlimited  ambition,  and  nothing  but  hard 
experience  will  convince  him  that  his  enthusiasm  is  not  judgment,  and  that 
his  opinions  are  not  knowledge. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  was  in  an  age  of  corruption.  '^  The  accusation 
of  wholesale  corruption,"  says  Cooke,  '^  is  that  which  is  always  pressed  the 
hardest  upon  Walpole  and  his  administration  ;  it  may  be  palliated,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  it  may  be  excused,  but  it  cannot  be  defended.^  «  «  • 
^'  It  was  not  the  minister  who  corrupted  the  age ;  his  crime  was  that  he 
pandered  to  the  prevailing  depravity.  It  is  an  observation,  startling  but 
true,  that  nothing  but  corruption — estensive,  almost  universal  corruption, 
could  have  now  preserved  the  Whig  party.  Theirs  was  the  triumph  of 
influence  over  prerogative— of  money  over  power."  * 

The  same  author  thus  speaks  of  a  bill  against  bribery :  ^'  The  Bribery 
bill,  which  became  a  law  in  the  session  of  1729,  is  one  of  those  invaluable 
measures,  which  have  resulted  from  party  contests.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  Tories,  to  put  an  end  to  the  expensive  contests  which  had  recently 
shaken  their  dominion,  even  over  their  own  boroughs ;  its  title  was  bighl}' 
popular,  and  Walpole  did  not  attempt  to  resist  it.  When,  however,  the 
opposition  found  that  they  bad  failed  in  one  of  their  objects,  that  of 
entri4>ping  the  minister  into  resistance  to  a  popular  measure,  they  became 
less  eager  in  their  promotion  of  the  bill.  Many  of  the  Tories  thought  its 
provisions  inconvenient,  and  so  careless  were  they  of  its  fate>  that^  when  it 


1  The  accounts  for  the  year  1727,  con-  the  Palteneys    ancf  the   otHer-  opposition 

tained  an  item  of  £250,000  for  secret-serrice  leaden,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  inces* 

money ;  an  immense  sum  according  to  the  sant  motiona  in  the  Gommona^'*— i/w<.  of 

amount   of  the  revenue   of  those    days.  Party ^  Vol.  ii,  p.  164. 

This  was  fastened  upon  with  eagerness  by  *  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  u»  p.  138. 
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was  returned  IVom  the  Lords,  it  was  received  in  a  yery  thin  house,  and 
passed  only  by  a  majority  of  two."  * 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  tlie  corruptions  of  this  period ;  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  King,  of  the  policy  of  Walpole,  or  of  the  party  schemes  of  Boling- 
brokc,  and  of  the  Tones,  there  is  one  instructive  fact  upon  record, 
questioned  by  no  one,  that  is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  It  is  a  fact  that 
clearly  indicates  not  only  a  general  reverence  for  tlie  Bntish  Constitution, 
but  an  element  of  national  permanency,  a  practical  loyalty  in  the  people 
and  in  their  chosen  servants, — that  will  in  some  degree  account  for  the 
uninterrupted  prosperity  of  the  long  reign  of  George  II.  This  fact  is  the 
long  continuance  of  Arthur  Onslow,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  first  elected  in  1727^  and  resigned  in  1761.  More  than 
any  man,  he  was  the  representative  of  democracy  during  his  period  of 
service.  He  was  not  a  politician,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  a 
consistent  statesman,  of  accurate  knowledge  and  sterling  integrity-.  He 
was  true  to  his  party,  because  his  party  was  true  to  principle.  Not  becaase 
his  party  was  always  right,  btit  much  nearer  right  than  any  other  party. 
One  who  knew  him  well,  both  as  a  pupil  and  a  friend,^  thus  speaks  of  him: 
^^  Superadded  to  his  great  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this 
countr}',  and  of  tlie  minuter  forms  and  proceedings  of  parliament,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  Onslow's  public  character,  was  a  regard  and 
veneration  for  the  British  Constitution,  as  it  was  declared  and  established 
at  the  Revolution.  This  was  the  favorite  topic  of  his  discourse ;  and  it 
appeared  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  through  life,  that  to 
maintain  this  pure  and  inviolate  was  the  object  at  which  he  alwa3's  aimed. 
In  private  life,  though  he  held  the  office  of  Speaker  above  three  and  thirty 
years,  and  during  part  of  that  time  enjoj'ed  the  lucrative  emplo^'ment  of 
treasurer  of  the  nav}' ;  it  is  an  anecdote  perfectly  well  known  that,  on  his 
quitting  the  chair  in  1761,  his  income  fW>m  his  private  fortune  which  had 
always  been  inconsiderable,  was  rather  less  than  it  had  been  in  1727,  when 
he  was  first  elected  to  it." 

The  influence  of  one  man,  in  official  position  by  example,  when  respected, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  When  he  combines  ambition  with  duty, 
duty  with  modesty,  modesty  with  courage,  and  knowledge  with  activity, 
and  courage  with  integrity, — he  disarms  envy  and  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  classes.  He  becomes  useful  to  all,  and  docs  not  seek 
to  obtrude  his  views  or  plans  ujion  an}-.  All  want  him  alike,  all  need  him 
alike,  though  all  are  not  prepared  alike  to  follow  him  as  a  leader.  The 
selfish  partisan  has  occasion  for  his  executive  abilit}-,  but  fears  his  counsel 
in  the  disclosure  of  motives.    It  required  a  Solon  to  declare  a  democracy. 


1  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.   149.    Pari.        «  Mr.  Hatscll. 
iDeb..  Vol.  viii— TindaU. 
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bat  a  Pablicola  to  lllintrate  and  regulate  it.^  What  Solon  desired  and  did 
not  live  to  see,  Publicola  acted  and  enjoyed.  Onslow  had  the  ability  to 
appreciate  what  a  Solon  had  the  genius  to  conceive,  and  to  admire  and 
honor  what  Publicola  had  the  capacity  and  disposition  to  practise.  He 
became  the  central  point  where  differences  were  united  without  respect  to 
party,  or  policy,  and  where  government,  however  administered,  demanded 
a  pivot  upon  which  to  turn  its  machiner}\  Onslow,  as  a  democrat,  had  the 
powerful  advantage  of  principle,  which  opponents  often  claim,  but  seldom 
practise. 

When  great  minds  are  placed  outside  of  the  governmental  circle  of 
power,  and  find  their  antagonists  in  a  similar  position,  but  without  official 
influence,  the  government  is  then  usually  administered  by  a  class  of  men 
who  may  be  said  to  be  the  followers  of  a  theory  rather  than  its  active 
leaders.  Talent  takes  a  stand  above  practice,  and  practice  becomes  the 
interpreted  rule  of  theorj-.  Part}-  controversy  ceases  foY  a  time,  to  give 
rest  and  recuperation  to  disputative  mind,  and  relief  and  information  to 
societj-.  In  such  periods  of  practice,  without  active  thought, — party 
imx>ortance  is  either  disclaimed  by  the  disappointed,  or  misrepresented  by 
the  unsuccessful.  When  democrats  lose  sight  of  democratic  principles,  and 
apparently  succeed  without  a  recognition  of  their  importance ;  when  Tories 
profess  to  find  no  party  triumph  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
conducted  by  their  opponents,  and  surrender  monarchy  in  favor  of  an 
aristocrac}-,' — then  it  is,  that  we  may  look  for  Utopian  dreams  of  millennial 
harmon}^  and  of  renewed  confidence' in  no-party  measures. 

The  Tories  despaired  of  sharing  power  with  the  democrats,  at  an  early 
period  of  this  reign,  and  thej-  looked  to  the  people  to  control  the  changing 
elements  of  popular  influence.  The  Whigs  were  too  successful  to  be 
strongl}'  united,  and  the  Tories  were  too  weak  to  succeed  without  coalition. 
Walpole  was  long  the  central  i)ower  of  the  government,  and  while  he 
enjoyed  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  crown,  he  had  but  little  difficulty 
in  adjusting  changes  made  necessary  by  personal  jealousy  or  animosities, 
disappointed  ambition,  or  the  disruptions  of  party.  On  the  one  hand,  |ie 
had  to  contend  with  i)owerful  opponents,  formerly  of  his  own  faith,  who 
were  too  honest  or  too  capable  to  be  his  compeers,  or  too  proud  to  be  his 
followers :  such  as  Pultcnc}*,  Pitt  and  Townshend.  On  the  other, — with 
the  master  spirits  of  Toryism,  who  scrupled  at  no  expedient,  paused  at  no 
political  crime,  or  blushed  at  no  inconsistency  however  absurd:  such 
men  as  Bolingbroke,  Wj-ndham  and  Lj-ttleton.  He  had  not  only  the  cares 
of  the  government  upon  his  shoulders,  but  he  had  to  meet  and  humor  the 
whimsicalities  of  a  weak  and  eccentric  King,  and  to  watch  and  foil  compet- 
ing partisans,  and  the  dark  and  uncertain  moves  of  gambling  opponents. 

1  Sec  Plutarch— Solon  and  Publicola.  ^  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  180. 
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Old  party  qaestions  were  renewed  under  amusing  changes  of  cliampionship, 
and  party  men  were  reminded  of  their  mutability  in  political  war&re. 
The  same  bold  advancing,  and  backing,  and  dividing,  and  twisting  and 
untwisting,  among  parties,  as  ever,  tilled  the  political  record. 

The  Tories,  in  contradiction  to  their  own  record  of  practice,  moved  for  a 
reduction  of  the  Array.*  Sir  George  Barclay  opposed  the  ministerial 
estimate  upon  the  broad  principle,  ^'  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace  was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  destructive  to  the  liberty  of  her  subjects."  *  Shippen,  with 
lingular  assurance,  not  only  sustained  these  views,  but  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  divert  the  public  mind  ftrom  the  facts  of  history,  and  claimed  that 
a  standing  army  was  one  of  the  fniits  of  the  revolution  in  the  reign  of 
William.  The  Tory  claimed  for  his  party  the  merits  of  democrac3\  "  I 
own,"  he  said,  ^^  that  it  gives  me  great  concern  to  see  gentlemen  who  have 
always  valued  themselves  upon  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
brought  about  the  revolution,  act  a  part  so  inconsistent  with  their  ancestors, 
by  voting  for  this  question.  I  know  a  set  of  men,  under  a  different  denomi- 
nation, who  have  always  been  more  moderate  in  their  pretensions  but  more 
steady  in  their  adherence  to  these  principles.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to 
revive  any  party  distinctions,  but,  I  will  venture  to  say,  sir,  that,  let  any 
man  compare  the  conduct  of  some  gentlemen,  who  have  atTected  to  pass  for 
Whigs,  with  that  of  gentlemen  who  have  always  been  looked  upon  as 
Tories,  he  shall  find  the  latter  acting  a  part  most  consistent  with  the 
revolution  principles.  He  will  find  them  opposing  the  crown  in  every 
encroachment  upon  the  people,  and  in  every  infringement  upon  the  claim 
of  right.  He  will  never  find  them  complimenting  the  crown  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  when  in  post,  nor  distressing  it  by  opposing  any  reasonable 
measure  when  out.  Can  some  gentlemen,  sir,  who  now  affect  to  call 
themselves  Whigs,  boast  of  such  an  uniformity  of  conduct?  can  they  saj 
that  times  and  circumstances  never  influenced  the  measures  they  pursued ;  or 
that,  when  they  were  in  posts,  they  always  acted  in  consequience  of  the 
principles  they  professed  when  they  were  out?    Sir,  I  believe  I  have  sat 


1  The  motion  was,   "  That  the  number  Cooke  sajs^  *'  Sixty  yean  anterior  to  fliis 

of  effective  men  to  be  provided  for  gaard8  and  time,  the  enstence  of  a   standiag  army 

garriaona  in  Great  Britian,  and  for  Guernsey  would  hare  been  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the 

and  Jersey,  for  the  year  1738,  be,  (including  country.    The  whole  nation  which  salkily 

one  thousand   eight   hundred   and  fifteen  permitted  Charles  II.  to  maintain   about 

inralids,  and  five    hundred  and  fifty-fire  fire  thousand  guards,  would  have  risen  in  a 

men,  which  the  sue  independent  companies  mass  to  reaiat  an  attempt  to  raise  liis  leries 

oonaist  of,  for  the  service  of  the  Highlands)  to  seventeen  thousand." — Bitt,  of  Party, 

seven^n  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  Vol.  ii,  p.  254.    At  the  end  of  King  Wil- 

men;t  commission  and  non-commission  offl-  liam's  reign,  the  army  was  seven  thousand. 
<^rs  inclfided."— PoW.  Z>e6.  Vol.  x,  p.  375.        i  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  x,  p.  37$. 
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long  enough  in  this  house  to  convince  gentlemen,  if  there  were  occasion,  of 
very  great  inconsistencies  in  certain  characters.** 

*^  There  was  much  truth,**  sa3's  Cooke,  '*in  the  criminations  thrown  out 
against  many  of  the  Whigs,  but  there  was  something  ludicrous  in  the 
claim  put  forward*  on  )>ehalf  of  the  Tories.** 

Walpole  had  recommended  that  a  standing  army  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  present  famil}^  upon  the  throne.    This  was  a  great  mistalce.     It 
was  in  contradiction  to  Democracy.^    Of  this  truth  he  was  evidently  per- 
suaded, for  he  defended  the  measure  witii  confessed  reluctance.    His  party 
thrusts  at  Shippen  were  just,  but  they  were  inapplicable  to  the  subject. 
Ills  concluding  reason,  that  *'  we  must  look  upon  it  as  an  evil  which  we 
are  obliged  to  submit  to,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  greater,"  was  another 
mistake.    It  was  a  Tory  remedy  for  a  Tory  evil.    A  Whig  had  no  greater 
X)Ower  to  defend  a  standing  army  than  a  Tor}*.    Not  so  much,  for  while  the 
former  was  speaking  against  the  democratic  doctrines  of  the  Whigs, — he 
had  no  choice  but  to  repeat  what  had  always  been  denounced  as  the  errors 
of  the  Tories.    A  truth  is  not  changed  because  it  is  uttered  by  its  enemy 
any  more  than  an  error  becomes  a  truth  because  it  is  spoken  by  an 
honest  man.     A  standing  army  is  a  standing  threat.     It  is  neither  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  bad  men,  nor  to  influence  good  men.    It  naturall}"  orig- 
inates, or  increases,  the  discontent  of  both.    Another  Tory  fallac}'  was 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  *Sir  William  Yonge.    He  mistook  dis- 
content for  insolence,  protest  for  sedition.    He  sa3's, — ^^  The  insolence  of 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  risen  to  a  height  that  makes  it 
unsafe  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  do  his  duty  without  the  assistance  of  the 
military  power."*    The  Duke  of   Newcastle  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
niKtion,  abd  foreign  relations,  and  considered  the  chances  of  peace  and 
war, — and  favored  a  standing  army  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
He  was  well  answered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  in  democratic  language. 
*^  I  think,"  said  he,  ^*  all  the  dangers  he  has  mentioneil,  either  abroad  or  at 

m 

home,  depend  upon  may  he's  which  must  always  subsist."  *  •  ♦  "It 
is  not  possibilities,  my  lords,  it  is  not  probabilities,  nothing  but  certain, 
immediate  danger,  ought  to  induce  us  to  agree  to  the  keeping  up  of  such 
a  numerous  army  as  we  have  at  present."  •  •  «  (^  These  considera- 
tions, my  lords,  show,  that  if  the  noble  lord*s  may  he's  should  become  shall 
he's,  a  reduction  of  our  army  could  be  no  great  disadvantage  to  us,  nor 
could  it  enhance  any  danger  we  can  be  under  fV*om  invasions  or  insurrec- 
tions." • 


1 «' There  was  at  this  time,**  sajt  Cooke,  abused.**'- Ft#<.  of  Party,  Vol.  u,  p.  2a5. 

"  no  cause  for  national  alarm  at  the  power  ^  ParL  Deb.,  Vol.  x,  p.  431. 

of  the  crown,  nor  any  possibility  that  the  '  ParL  Deb.,  Vou  z,  p.  512. 
nulitary  force   now  asked  for  would  be 
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There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Bathurst,  in  the  Honse 
ef  Lords.  He  favored  a  militia  system  as  more  efficient  than  a  standing 
army,  and  quoted  the  experience  of  the  Grecians  against  Persia,  and  of  the 
Romans  against  Carthage,  in  confirmation  of  his  views.^  ^^  It  is  a  strange 
doctrine  in  a  free  country,  my  lords,"  said  he,  ^^  to  sa}^  that  because  some 
laws  have  been  enacted,  or  some  things  have  been  done,  that  are  disagree- 
able to  the  people,  therefore  a  numerous  standing  army  ought  to  be  kept 
up,  in  order  to  compel  the  people  to  submit.  This  is  a  doctrine,  my  lords, 
I  shall  never  approve  of:  even  as  to  the  drinking  of  gin,  if  it  could  be  no 
way  prevented  but  by  a  standing  army,  I  should  be  for  leaving  the  people 
in  possession  of  that  darling  liquor,  rather  than  attempt  to  bereave  them  of 
it  by  such  means ;  for  in  that  case,  an  arm}*^  that  could  take  gin  ftom  them, 
could  likewise,  and  probably  would,  take  their  liberties  from  them  also." 
*  *  *^  Do  not  let  us  make  the  people  slaves,  in  order  to  make  them  sober ; 
do  not  let  us  ruin  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  compelling  them  to  pay  their 
taxes."  '  Pulteney,  and  Sir  John  Barnard  opposed  the  bill  with  much  abil- 
ity. The  former  declared  it  to  be  ^^  as  impracticable  to  dragoon  people  into 
morality,  as  into  religion ;  nor  can  a  standing  arm}*  make  a  free  iieople 
quiet  subjects,  any  other  way  than  by  making  them  humble  slaves."  '  Sir 
John  expressed  his  fears  that  it  was  intended  to  make  a  Standing  Army  a 
part  of  the  constitution.  He  practicall}'  illustrated  the  subject  in  lan- 
guage that  is  worthy  to  be  remembered : — 

^^  As  I  have  opportunities  of  knowing  somewhat  of  the  country  of  Eng- 
land in  general,  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  a  constable  at  the  head  of  his 
posse,  by  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peaee  who  is  beloved,  can  do  more 
tlian  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  I  sa}^  Sir,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  who  is  beloved ;  for  I  am  far  from.thinking  that  all  of  them  are 
beloved ;  though  I  believe  they  generally  are  so,  when  it  is  known  they 
are  not  influenced  by  any  guidance  from  within  these  walls."  ^  These  few 
words  explain  the  true  principles  of  government.  This  debate  is  an 
instructive  one,  inasmuch  as  it  clearly  shows  how  uncertain  the  Tories  are 
when  they  oppose  a  power  only  because  they  cannot  control  it,  and  hov 
ready  they  are  to  stultify  themselves  when  they  deem  it  expedient  to  sar- 
render  the  principles  of  their  own  party.  In  saying  this,  it  would  be  an 
injustice  not  to  mention  an  exception  in  Sir  John  H3*nede  Cotton,  who  was 
not  only  a  Tory,  but  a  Jacobite.  His  just  and  candid  allusions  to  the 
records  of  democracy  axe  highly  commendable.  When  the  Tories  attacked 
the  minister,  denying  his  party  the  right  to  call  themselves  Whigs,  he  not 
only  acknowledged  their  true  record,  but  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of 


1  Pari.  Beb.,  You  x,  p.  547.  •  Pari.  Bob.,  Vol.  x,  p.  4SS, 

'<<  Ibid,  p.  549.  4  i^arL  Deb.,  Yojl.  x,  p.  404. 
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the  administration  in  its  course.  He  said,  ^'  Sir,  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
happiness  to  be  intimate  with  man}*  gentlemen  of  that  denomination.  I 
likewise,  Sir,  have  read  the  writings  of  many  authors  who  have  espoused 
these  principles ;  I  have  sat  in  this  house  during  some  of  the  most  material 
debates  that  have  happened  betwixt  them  and  the  Tories ;  and,  sir,  I  can 
declare  from  my  own  esperience,  that  1  never  knew  one  who  acted  on  true 
Whig  principles,  vote  for  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  What  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs  in  former  da3's  were,  sir,  I  can  only  learn  from 
reading  or  information ;  but,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  Whigs  who  were  against 
all  unlimited  votes  of  credit ;  I  have  heard  of  Whigs  who  looked  upon  open 
corruption  as  the  greatest  curse  that  could  befall  any  nation :  I  have  heard 
of  Whigs  who  esteemed  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be  the  most  valuable 
privilege  of  a  free  people,  and  triennial  parliaments  the  greatest  bulwark 
of  their  liberties :  and,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  Whig  administration  who  have 
resented  injuries  done  to  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  who  have  revenged 
insults  offered  to  the  British  flag.  These,  sir,  are  the  principles,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  that  once  characterized  the  true  Whigs.  Let  gentlemen 
app]}*  these  characters  to  their  present  conduct,  and  then,  laj'ing  their 
hands  on  their  hearts,  let  them  ask  of  themselves.  If  thej'  are  Whigs." 

The  Whigs  adopted  Tory  measures  without  acknowledging  Tory  princi* 
pies,  and  the  Tories  defended  Whig  principles  but  opposed  the  Whig  party. 
Wa1ix)le  resorted  to  Tor}*  expedients  to  sustain  a  Whig  administration, 
and  Shippen  claimed  for  the  Tories  a  more  consistent  democratic  record 
than  the  Whigs  could  show  for  themselves.  Pulteney  could  see  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Whigs  and  Tories, — and  he  deemed  it  to  be  the  part  of 
integrity  to  acknowledge  both  without  being  true  to  either.  But  a  single 
member  of  Parliament  had  the  courage,  in  his  simplicity,  to  magnify  the 
merits  of  Toryism  in  the  measures  of  the  Whigs.  This  was  a  brief  speech 
of  Col.  Mordaunt,  ^^  one  of  those  unhappy  partisans,"  says  Cooke,  ^'  whose 
zeal  is  far  more  fatal  to  their  friends  than  to  their  foes."  With  an  unlimit- 
ed ambition  to  serve  his  party  regardless  of  consistenc}',  he  boldly  declared 
that  if  it  were  necessary  to  save  the  Whig  party  by  quadruplicating  the 
army  he  would  vote  for  it.  The  minister  had  admitted  the  principle,  and 
why  should  he  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  application?  The  mingled  expres- 
sions of  party  indignation,  and  of  party  joy  which  followed  these  declara- 
tions afford  an  amusing  example  of  human  weakness.  The  Whigs  were 
indignant  because  he  identified  a  Tory  absurdity  with  the  principles  of 
their  part}-,  and  the  Tories  were  delighted  to  see  one  of  their  party  enormia 
ties  honored  by  being  placed  in  the  iVame  work  of  a  Whig  administration. 
Profession  and  practice  met  as  strangers.  The  democratic  principles  of  the 
revolution  were  finally  acknowledged  by  all,  and  by  these  the  nation  was 
saved  in  its  strength,  and  prospered  in  its  growth. 

In  1737,  a  most  important  subject  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  by  Sir  John  Barnard.    It  was  "  A  Proposal  towards  lowering 
the  Interest  of  all  the  Bedeemable  Debts  to  3  per  cent,  and  thereby  to  enable 
the  parliament  to  give  immediate  ease  to  his  Maje6t3''s  subjects,  by  taking 
off  some  of  the  taxes  which  are  most  burthensome  to  the  poor,  and  especially 
to  the  manufactm*ers,  as  likewise  to  give  ease  to  th^  people,  by  lessening 
the  annual  taxes  for  the  current  servioes  of  the  year."  ^    The  amount  of 
the  national  debt,  February  1,  1787,  was  £47,  855,  948  8^.    The  pnblie 
Ainds  were  at  a  considerable  premium,  in  'Change  Alley,  and  Mr.  Barnard 
considered  it  an  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  Parliament  not  to  take 
measures  to  reduce  the  interest.    The  people  were  heavily  loaded  with* 
taxes,  and  he  was  confident  that  such  a  measure  would  givcTthem  essential 
relief.    ^'  By  the  reduction  of  interest,"  said  he,  ^^  a  few  tiiousands  will 
suffer,  or  think  they  suffer,  by  their  not  being  able  to  heap  up  riches  so 
fast,  or  to  live  so  luxuriously  or  conveniently-,  as  they  might  otherwise  have 
done;  but  continuing  our  taxes,  and  the  present  high  rate  of  interest, 
millions  will  suffer,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  will  at  last  be  utt^ly 
undone."  >    He  believed  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  public  securities  had 
always  had,  and  always  will  have,  a  great  influence  upon  the  rate  of  interest 
between  man  and  man,  and  that  as  interest  on  private  securities  will  always 
be  higher  than  on  the  public, — it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  lower  the  latter,  that  the  former  might  be  reduced  as  necessary  to 
the  business  prosperity  of   the  nation.    His  speech  upon  this  subject 
discovered  great  ability  and  practical  learning,  and  led    to  long  and 
exciting  debates.    He  regarded  it  as  ^'  highly  requisite  for  every  nation  to 
take  every  possible  method  for  increasing  its  trade,  and  improving  its 
land ;  and  that  nothing  can  tend  more  to  either  of  these  purposes,  than  a 
low  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  or  forbearance  of  the  payment  of  money 
between  man  and  man."    He  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  high 
rates  of  interest  in  England,  and  the  low  rates  in  France  and  Holland, — 
showing  the  disastrous  results  upon  Trade,  Industry  and  Navigation. 
^*'  This  single  advantage,  Sir,"  said  he,  referring  to  the  difference  of  interest 
only,  ^^is  of  itself  sufficient  to  exclude  our   manufactures    from   every 
market  in  the  world,  where  our  rivals  can  come  in  competition  with  us."' 
This  measure  was  chiefly  defended  by  the  landed  interest,  and  it  was 
bitterlj'  opposed  by  the  moneyed  classes.  ^'  Some  of  those,"  says  Coxe,  *'  who 
were  averse  to  the  measure,  declared  themselves  incapable  of  giving  their 
opinion,  without  due  reflection  and  more  information."^    It  was  opposed 
by  Walpole  as  ill-timed  and  inexpedient.    His  friends,  who  had  alwaj's 
vioted  together  upon  most  subjects,  were  divided  upon  this.    It  was  atged 


i  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  x,  p.  72.  «  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  x,  pp.  75,  76,  77,  78, 

*  Pari.  Deh.,  Vol.  x,  p.  91.  79. 

*  Coxe's  Walpole. 
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as  an  objection  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  South  Sea  Annuities 
belonged  to  widows  and  oiphans,  and  to  persons  who  are  propi'ietors  of 
small  sums,  and  such  an  appeal  was  not  without  its  eflbct.  It  was  calcu* 
lated  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  members  in  support  of  measures  proposed 
to  protect  widows  and  orphans.  Rich  men  during  all  time  have  made  this 
appeal  to  the  legislator.  It  is  made  with  great  solemnity  as  if  private 
Q-mpathy  were  an  element  of  public  economj'.  This  subject  was  alluded 
to  b}'  a  distinguished  member  of  parliament  nlore  than  two  hundred  3'ears 
ago,  Sir  Josiah  Child.  It  was  an  old  objection  at  that  time.  In  his 
treatise  on  the  importance  of  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  the  industry  of  a 
nation,  he  says, — "  That  old  objection  about  widows  and  orphans,  I  have,  I 
think  fhll}'  answered  in  my  former  treatise ;  but  because  I  sometimes  meet 
with  it,  I  shall  say  a  word  to  it  here,  viz : — I.  Widows  and  orphans  are 
not  one  to  twenty  of  the  whole  people ;  and  it  is  the  wisdom  of  law-makers 
to  provide  for  the  good  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  though  a  minor  part 
should  a  little  suffer.  2.  Of  widows  and  orphans,  not  one  in  forty  will 
suffer  the  abatement  of  interest  for  these  reasons : ''  He  gives  several 
reasons  for  his  opinions,  the  first  of  which  will  suffice  in  this  connection, 
viz : — '*  Of  widows  and  orphans  nine  of  ten  in  this  kingdoin  have  very 
Tittle  or  nothing  at  all  left  them  by  their  deceased  relations ;  and  all  such 
will  have  an  advantage  by  the  abatement  of  interest,  because  such  an 
abatement  will  increase  trade,  and  in  consequence  occasion  more  employ- 
ment for  such  necessitous  persons.**  ^  It  would  be  economy  to  seek  out  the 
number  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  provide  for  them  by  direct  and 
liberal  appropriations  A*om  the  public  treasury ,^rather  than  to  permit  the 
fact  of  their  holding  securities  so  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  government  as 
to  lead  to  general  ruin,  or  of  loss  to  the  tkiany. 

It  was  also  urged,  but  without  force  or  historical  aeeuracy, — that  a  low 
rate  of  interest  was  ruinous  to  trade,  and  to  general  prosperitj* .  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Trevor,  Horatio  Walpole  acknowledges,  that  although  he  fully 
justified  the  principle  of  the  bill,  still,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  much 
opposed  to  it,  and  in  view  of  its  unpopularity, — he  thought  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  push  it.  Its  discussioii  led  to  much  eseitement  and  gfeat 
bitterness  of  feeling, — and  it  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,*  Its 
defeat  caused  much  rejoicing.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  general 
illumination  of  the  city,  and  it  was  with  difiRculty  fhart  the  mob  was  pre- 
vented iVom  burning  the  house  of  Sir  John  Barnard.  It  is  a  humiliating 
fact,  to  be  acknowledged  at  any  time,  that  a  public  debt,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  public  creditors, — is  nothing  less  than  adding  seriously  to  the 


i'*A  New  DiscovTBe  of  Trade,**  etc.,        'Farl.  Deb.,  Vol.  3t,  f.  147. 
Preface,  p.  xxxi. 
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public  dangers.  How  far  Walpole  was  influenced  by  this  considefatioD,  to 
oppose  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  but  which  he  deemed  to  be  inexpedient, 
there  is  no  record  to  show. 

A  similar  bill  was  brought  forward  by  the  Felham  administration  in 
1750,  and  carried  through  with  but  little  opposition.  ^^This  was  looked 
upon,*'  says  Tindall,  ^'  to  be  a  very  bold  measure  in  the  minister,  and  some 
of  his  best  friends,  even  the  day  before  the  vote  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, endeavored  to  persuade  him  against  it."  ^  In  alluding  to  it,  Smol- 
lett says, — '^  The  capital  measure  which  distinguished  this  session  of  par- 
liament was  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  public  funds ;  a  scheme 
which  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  minister,  without  any  national  dis- 
turbance or  disquiet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  £urope.  What  was  denom- 
inated as  unaccountable  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Felham,  by  his  doubting 
firiends,  was  really  allowed  to  be  by  them  in  due  time,  his  extraordinary 
foresight,  good  judgment  and  firmness. 

A  more  striking  example  of  Walpole's  want  of  confidence  in  principle  is 
to  be  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  Dissenters.  The  Protestant  Dissenters 
were  among  his  most  devoted  and  active  friends.  They  were  uneasy,  and 
justly  so.  They  felt  themselves  de^aded  under  their  disabilities.  He  had 
repeatedly  given  them  assurances  of  relief.  They  were  entitled  to  it.  At 
no  time  was  he  fully  prepared  to  meet  their  wishes.  They  had  his  open 
and  undisguised  sympathy,  but  they  wanted  it  redeemed  by  action.  He 
admitted  the  readj*  disposition,  but  he  declared  that  he  had  not  the  power 
to  serve  them.  They  were  either  too  eai'ly,  or  too  late ;  the  parliament  was 
adverse,  other  business  too  pressing,  or  the  ministers  divided ;  the  elections 
were  pending,  or  the  Church  uncertain, — so  that  frequent  postponements 
had  almost  exhausted  their  patience,  and  justified  doubts  as  to  his  sin- 
cerit3\2  Toleration  sometimes,  may  be  impracticable,  but  it  is  the  mission 
of  democracy  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  of  intolerance  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

When  a  motion  was  made,  in  1736,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,'  Wal- 
pole was  not  only  embarrassed  but  alarmed.  He  remembered  his  promises 
with  confusion,  for  he  could  see  no  way  to  redeem  them.  He  sent  for  their 
representative  men,  and  frankly  told  them,  that  ^'  he  was  in  their  power, 
that  they  might  ruin  him,  and  that  he  could  not  choose  a  parliament  with- 
out their  assistance ;  but,  if  they  would  give  him  their  interest,  they  might 
depend  upon  his  utmost  endeavors  to  serve  them."    These  promises  were 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  619.  «  Act  of  26th,  of  Charles  H.,  "  for  pre- 

2  From  a  passage  in  the  Craftsman,  (No.  renting  dangers,  which  may  happen  from 
509)  it  appears  that  Walpole  denied  that  he  Popish  recttsants."  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  I2t 
bad  ever  promised  to  serve  the  Dissenters,  p.  1016. 
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repeated  in  the  ministerial  papers.*  The  Dissenters  were  again  pacified  by 
his  earnest  protestations  of  devotion  to  their  cause,  and  instantly  took 
measures  to  notify  their  fViends  throughout  the  kingdom,  how  thej-  were  to 
act,  how  they  were  to  vote,  and  these  instructions  were  implicitly  followed. 
With  such  encouragements,  they  had  just  reason  to  expect  that  parliament 
would  take  early  action  in  promoting  their  cause.  But  in  this  they  were 
again  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Nothing  seemed  propitious.  The  affairs 
of  Europe  were  in  a  disturbed  state,  the  high  church  party  imagined  that 
popery  was  gaining  ground  in  the  kingdom,  and  toleration  seemed  an 
impending  danger.  The  cry  of  "  The  Church  in  danger,"  was  dreaded  b}' 
the  minister.  He  knew  its  potenc}'.  He  remembered  the  effects  of  the 
impeachment  of  Sacheverell.  "  He  had  been  successful,"  says  Cooke,  '^  in 
his  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  Tories  to  the  present  dynasty ;  and  he  feared 
to  shock  them  by  a  proposition  which  they  considered  little  less  than 
impious."     The  clergy  were  quiet,  and  he  preferred  they  should  remain  so. 

To  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Dissenters  at  this  time,  would  only 
aggravate  old  dangers,  and  invite  new  ones — and  with  no  probability  of 
advancing  their  cause.  Such  was  the  judgment  of  Walpole,  but  those  who 
had  patiently  waited  so  lopg  for  the  careful  and  expedient  minister,  could 
wait  no  longer.  The  question  was  brought  forward  in  parliament  by  Mr. 
Plumer  and  Lord  Polwarth.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Dissenters,  that 
they  were  not  recognized  among  the  leaders  either  of  the  Whig  or  Tory 
party.  The  Tories  were  with  Walpole  in  this  defence  of  intolerance,  and 
though  the  opposition  Whigs  supported  the  Dissenters,  they  were  not  united 
with  any  hopes  of  success.  Mr.  Plumer,  in  moving  the  repeal,  professed 
to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  his  motion.^  '^  I  make  no  doubt,"  said 
he,  ^^  of  having  the  unanimous  assent  of  this  House  to  what  I  am  about  to 
propose :  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  glory  of 
this  generation,  as  well  as  the  honor  of  this  House  of  Commons,  to  have 
it  agreed  to  nemine  contradicente.  He  protested  most  solemnl}"^,  that  the 
Dissenters  were  as  true  Christians,  and  reverenced  the  institution  called  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  were  as  loyal  to  his  majesty,  and  the 
Protestant  succession,  as  the  Established  Church  could  be.  He  regarded 
the  requisitions  of  the  Test  Act  as  Anti-Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  had  a 
tendency  to  influence  unworthy  men  to  take  the  oath  of  office  for  the  mere 
sake  of  place.    It  was  legislative  persecution. 

In  the  speech  of  Walpole,  in  reply,  says  Tindall, ''  he  expressed  himself 


1  The  London  Journal  and  the  Gazetteer,  was  apprehended  by  tho«e  who  were  for  it, 

3  "  This  motion  was,  at  that  time,**  says  that  its  miscarriage  would  lose  the  affec- 

Tmdall,  "  generally  thought  to  be  made  not  tion  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  minister." 

with  any  hopes  of  succgss,  but  because  it 
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BO  cautiously  with  regard  to  the  Church,  and  so  affectionately  with  regaid 
to  the  Dissenters,  that  neither  party  had  cause  to  complain  of  him.'*  lie 
was  evidently  persuaded  of  his  inconsistent  course  on  this  subject,  for  he 
commences  with  a  personal  explanation.  ^^Sir,"  said  he,  '^as  I  have  hitherto 
appeared  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  all  persecution,  I  hope  my  disagreeing 
with  this  motion  will  not  be*  looked  on  as  any  sign  of  having  changed  my 
opinion,  or  of  my  having  any  intention  to  alter  my  conduct  for  the  future : 
so  far  otherwise,  Sir,  I  have  still,  and  I  hope  shall  always  have  as  tender 
a  regard  for  the  Dissenters  of  all  denominations,  as  any  man  can  have, 
who  is  a  true  member  of  the  Church  established  by  law." 

With  such  a  comprehensive  mind  as  that  of  Walpole, — ^how  could  he 
ever  espect  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Dissenters, — so  long  as  he  assumed 
"  that  in  every  society  there  ouglit  to  be  an  established  religion?"  and  so 
long  as  he  believed  that  ^^  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  would  raise  most  terri- 
ble disturbances  and  confusions ;  for  with  respect  to  all  posts  and  employ- 
ments that  go  by  election,  we  should  have  all  the  Dissenters  combining 
closely  together  to  bring  in  tlieir  iViends,  which  would  of  course  breed 
many  riots  and  tumults."  ^  With  Dissenters  he  cliassed  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  non-jurors.  **  As  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,"  he 
continued,  '^  and  think  it  the  best  religion  that  can  be  established,  I  think 
it  my  dnty  to  prevent  its  being  ever  in  the  power  of  such  men  to  succeed  in 
any  such  attempt ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
exclude  them  fVom  any  share  in  the  executive  part  of  our  government  at 
least ;  because  if  the  executive  part  should  once  come  to  be  generally  in 
their  hands,  they  would  probably  get  the  legislative  part  likewise,  from 
which  time  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of  preventing,  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner, their  doing  whatever  they  had  a  mind." '  He  believed  it  absolutcily 
necessary  to  exclude  all  dissenting  officers  iVom  the  army,  and  he  did  not 
regard  such  exclusion  any  more  of  a  hardship,  or  punishment,  than  it  would 
be  to  exclude  a  man  of  five  foot  and  a  half  ftom  being  a  soldier  in  the 
guards."  As  for  the  admission  of  unworthy  persons  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper, — the  law  did  not  provide  for  any  such  possibility,  except 
i'^from  the  criminal  and  irreligious  neglect  of  the  minister  who  admits 
them." 

In  these  views,  are  to  be  found  democratic  wishes  connected  with  Tory 
errors,  and  a  Christian  theory  with  anti-Christian  practice.  The  state  does 
not  necessarily  embrace  the  tenets  of  any  particular  church,  and  the  creed 
requisitions  of  a  church  properly  find  no  place  in  the  formation  of  a  state. 
Conformity  of  opinion  in  theology-,  strictly  speaking,  can  in  no  respect  be 
regarded  either  as  loyalty  or  treason,  to  the  civil  government.    Man's 


1  Ftol.  Deb.,  Vol.  ix,  p.  1055.  9  ibid,  p.  1054. 
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relations  to  his  Goilf  centre  in  his  individaality,  and  his  conscience  becomes 
his  rale ;  but  his  relations  to  man  and  government  are  personal  and  con- 
ventional, — involving  alike  the  interest  of  others  with  his  own.  He  is 
accountable  for  both  classes  of  duty :  the  former  is  with  himself  and 
Maker ;  the  latter  is  a  joint  and  defined  interest  to  be  regulated  in  common 
with  others,  for  the  equal  good  of  all.  In  respect  to  individual  freedom, 
religious  and  political  parties  are  alike.  The  extent  of  conformity  is  tlic 
limit  of  organization, — and  even  if  the  element  of  infallibility  be  claimed, 
by  any  sect  or  party,  it  can  be  only  for  self  preservation,  and  not  for  all. 
Civil  government  provides  for  all,  and  it  is  a  tyranny  if  it  assumes  a  princi- 
ple of  exclusion  or  inequalit}-.  Government  is  not  founded  on  charity  or 
philanthropy,  but  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and  Justice. 

Lord  Folwarth  made  a  conclusive  reply  as  to  the  absurdity  of  Walpolo 
in  assuming  that  toleration  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
nation.  He  referred  very  appropriately  to  the  histor}'  and  expe)*ience  of 
Scotland  and  Holland,  to  show  that  nonconformity  in  religion  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  prompt  and  103-al  administration  of  the  government 
by  officials  of  a  different  religious  faith.  And  yet,  he  dishonors  the 
philosophy  he  sought  to  defend,  when  he  proscribes  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  non-Jurors.  ^'  With  respect  to  non-Jurors  and  Roman  Catholics,"  said 
he,  '*  the  hardships  put  upon  them  are  not  for  the  sake  of  a  scruple  of  con- 
science in  any  matter  of  religious  concern,  but  because  they  are  enemies  to 
the  state,  and  to  the  present  happy  establishment."  Whatever  may  have 
been  true  of  Catholics,  at  this  time,  this  is  not  Catholicism  now. 

An  article  was  published  in  the  ^^DaUy  Gazetteer"  which,  it  is  said,  con- 
tains the  views  of  Walpole  accurately  stated.  The  following  is  an  extract : 
'^  If  the  Dissenter  hath  the  gift  of  common  sense,  he  will  carry  his  claim  of 
indnlgence  no  fhrther  than  may  be  compatible  with  the  genius  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people;  he  will  have  the  wisdom  to  insist  on.no  other 
demands  of  right  than  what  he  may  probabl}*  maintain  against  the  power 
of  the  Church  and  reconcile  to  the  opinion  of  the  common  people.  He 
will  rather  wait  till  the  former  have  less  dominion,  and  the  latter  fewer 
prejudices,  before  he  contends  for  foil  and  perfect  liberty ;  since  to  set  up 
his  scheme,  while  such  power  remains  unbroken  and  such  bigotry  uncon- 
vinced, must  draw  the  united  violence  of  both  upon  him,  and  probably  end 
in  the  destraction  of  his  beloved  cause."  ^  This  may  be  considered  as 
good  advice  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, — ^but  it  is  not  in  harmon3' 
with  his  philosophy.' 

1  Daily  Gaxetteer,  No.  227.  honor,  unswerring  regard  to  principle,  and 

>  "  The  conduct  of  the  Whlga  upon  this  recklessness  of  consequences,  so  admirable 

occasion,''  says  Cooke,  "  was  that  rather  of  in  priyate  life,  utterly  disqualify  their  pos- 

pmdent  tlian  loi^-minded  men.    But  it  is  sessors  for  the  goyemment  of  a  free  coun- 

a    melancholy   £kct,    tliat   the    chiTalrous  try."— J7ts/.  0/  Party ^  Vol.  u,  p.  213. 
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Perhaps  the  best  test  of  principle,  to  illnstrato  the  intolerance  of  this 
period,  was  tbe  actipn  of  Parliament  on  the  petition  of  the  Quakers.  The 
bill  introduced  and  defended  by  Walpole,  provided  '^  that  the  tithes  and 
Chnrch  dues,  which  they  conscientiously  refused  to  pay  should,  when  the 
amount  was  not  litigated,  be  levied  bj'  a  summary  process  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace."  It  was  not  a  part}'  question,  so  much,  as  one  of  mere 
political  expediency.  The  Quakers,  unlike  all  other  people,  claimed 
exemption  from  the  common  obligations  of  society, — and  to  tolerate  their 
peculiarities  of  conscience,  was  a  grave  question  for  the  consideration  of 
statesmen  alone.  This  bill  was  opposed  with  little  success  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  to  forty-eight.  In  no  respect  were  the  dogmas  of  theology  compro- 
mised, of  any  denomination,  and  yet,  the  petition  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  clergy. 

**  The  power  to  persecute,**  saj's  Cooke,  "  was  never  yielded  without  a 
struggle :  the  bishops  sounded  the  alarm,  and  when  the  bill  reached  the 
lords,  the  whole  clerg}'  were  arrayed  against  it."  •  •  *  '*  It  is  a  fearful 
sight  to  behold  the  ministers  of  a  Christian  church,  standing  before  their 
brethren  to  claim  a  power  that  could  be  onl}*^  useful  to  gratify  the  darkest 
and  most  malignant  passions  of  our  nature.  Fifteen  bishops  divided 
against  this  bill,  not  one  for  it.  It  was  rejected  by  fift^'-four  votes  against 
thirty-flve."  ^ 

During  the  reign  of  George  II.  the' Tories  were  constantly"  watching  the 
people,  and  proposing  measures  for  consideration,  which  the}-  had  opposed, 
but  which  had  been  popularized  by  their  opponents.  They  proiK)sed  reme- 
dies for  evils  which  they  had  practised,  and  the  enjoyment  of  privileges 
they  had  denied.  They  embraced  opinions  w^hich  they  had  denounced  as 
dangerous,  and  labored  against  measures  it  was  alwa3'8  their  pride  to 
approve.  Any  mode  of  acquiring  influence  was  acceptable  to  them,  if  it 
promised  present  success.  Even  the  alienation  of  parental  affection,  and 
the  subversion  of  filial  duty,  in  the  royal  famil}^  were  not  so  sacred  in 
their  eyes  as  to  be  exempt  from  their  degrading  and  speculating  hands. 

History  affords  no  example  more  revolting  to  the  refined  reader,  or  more 
shocking  to  the  true  heart  of  affection, — than  is  to  be  found  in  the  sad 
record  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  Gr€orge  II.  He  was 
born  in  1707,  and  he  was  early  distinguished  by  all  that  is  hateful  in  charac- 
ter, or  degrading  in  practice.  A  more  unkind  destiny  was  never  allotted  to 
man,  though  bom  to  be  a  King,  and  the  father  of  a  King.'  The  forlorn 
and  moaning  Sloth,'  and  howling  Hyaena  are  not  supposed  to  be  at  any 


1  Piri.  Deb.,  Vol.  ix,  p.  1166.  grade  family,  the  Ai,  and  the  Unan,— Sir 

3  He  was  the  father  of  George  III.  Charles    Bell   says,— "Modem  traTclleri 

<  In  speaking  of  animals  of  the  tardi-    express  their  pity  for  them :  whilst  other 
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time  repugnant  to  their  dams,  or  abhon*ent  to  their  kind.  But  poor 
Frederic,  whose  horoscope  must  have  presented  all  the  malignant  stains  in 
conjunction,  was  ushered  into  life,  heir  to  no  jo}*,  and  apparently  capable 
only  of  evil,  and  banished  beyond  the  confines  of  paternal  love.  With  all 
his  defects  and  sins,  from  what  we  know  of  him ;  his  i*eputation,  touched 
by  the  hand  pf  charitj'  and  consideration  for  what  he  was,  and  for  what  he 
could  not  be, — ^has  more  of  gi'ace  and  less  of  acrimony  in  it, — than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reputed  language  and  conduct  of  his  roj-al  parents.  His  lot 
was  a  most  unnatural  one,  for  he  was  without  a  father  or  mother, — though 
both  were  living.  He  was  not  permitted  to  accompany  them  in  their  first 
Tisit  to  England,  nor  to  go  there  until  after  his  father's  accession  to  the 
throne. 

No  man,  perhaps,  had  more  frequent  opportunities  to  see  the  Prince,  or 
to' hear  of  him, — ^than  Lord  Herve}-.  He  could  be  called  with  great  pro- 
priety the  Boswell  of  the  King  and  Queen.^  Proper  allowances,  however, 
should  be  made  in  view  of  his  personal  differences  with  the  Prince,  and  his 
natural  spirit  of  detraction.^  The  brief,  though  eventful  period  of  the 
Prince  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  because  it  shows  that  royalty  is  not 
exempt  from  the  common  conditions  of  chance,  nor  from  the  severe  and 
bitter  trials  of  party.  The  mistakes  of  democracy*  are  temporary'  in  their 
nature,  and  they  not  only  find  a  speedy  remedy,  but  if  rightly  viewed  and 
studied,  may  be  made  morally  profitable. 

The  analysis  of  Prince  Frederic's  character,  by  Lord  Hervey,  is  a  psy- 
chological curiosity.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is  given.  He  sa3's, — "  The  con- 
tradictions he  was  made  up  of  were  these : — He  was  at  once  botli  false  and 
sincere;  he  was  false  by  principle,  and  sincere  from  weakness,  trying 


quadrupeds,  they  aay,  range  in  boundless  over   head,  along   the  branches  till  they 

vilds,  the  sloth  hangs  suspended  by  his  touch,  and  thus  from  bough  to  bough,  and 

strong  amis — ^a  poor  iU-formed  creature,  from  tree  to  tree :   he  is  most  alive  in  the 

deficient  as  well  as  deformed,  his  hind  legs  storm,  and  when  the  wind  blows,  and  the 

too  short,  and  his  hair  like  withered  grass ;  trees  stoop,   and  the  branches  wave  and 

Ills  looks,   motions,  and  cries  conspire  to  meet,  he  is  then  upon  the  march.*' — Sir 

excite  pity;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Charles  Bell  on  "  The  Uand^  itt  Mechan- 

thcy  say  his  moaning  makes  the  tiger  relent  ««m,  and  Vital  EndowmeniSy  as  Fvineing 

and  turn  away.     This  is  not  a  true  picture :  Design,  p.  82."   In  all  conditions  of  nature, 

the  sloth  cannot  walk  like  quadrupeds,  but  organized   existence  is  benignly  endowed 

he  stretches  out  liis  strong  arms—and  if  he  with  special  functions  capable  of  enjoyment, 

can  hook  on  his  claws  to  the  inequalities  of  ^  John  Wilson  Croker,  Editor  of  Memoirs 

the  ground,  he  drags  himself  along.     This  of  Lord  Hervey,  says,—**  Lord  Hervey  is, 

is    the    condition    which    authorizes    such  I  may  venture  to  say,  almost  the  Boswell 

an  expression  as  'the  bungled  and  &ulty  of   George    II.   and  Queen  Caroline— but 

composition  of  the  sloth.'     But  when  he  Boswell  witliout  his  good  nature."— Pre/ocs 

reaches  the  branch  or  the  rough  bark  of  a  to  Memoirs,  p.  liz. 

tree,  his  progress  is  rapid ;  ho  clunbs  hand  '  Hervey's  Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  p.  lx« 
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ali7a3's  to  clLsguise  the  truths  he  ought  iK>t  to  have  concealed^  and  from  his 
leyit}'  discovering  tiiose  he  ought  never  to  have  suffered  to  escape  him ;  so 
that  he  never  told  the  truth  when  he  pretented  to  confide,  and  was  forever 
telling  the  most  improper  and  dishonest  truths  when  anybody  else  had 
confided  in  him. 

*^  He  was  at  once  both  lavish  and  avaricious^  and  always  both  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  without  the  least  ray  of  either  of  the  virtues  often  con- 
comitant with  these  ^ices;  for  he  was  profhse  without  liberality,  and 
avaricious  without  economy.  He  was  equally  addicted  to  the  weakness  of 
making  many  friends  and  many  enemies,  for  there  was  nobody  too  low  or 
too  bad  for  him  to  court,  nor  nobody  too  great  or  too  good  for  him  to 
betray. 

^^  He  desired  without  love,  could  laugh  without  being  pleased,  and  weep 
without  being  grieved ;  for  which  reason  his  mistresses  never  were  fond  of 
him,  his  companions  never  pleased  with  him,  and  those  he  seemed  to  com- 
miserate never  relieved  by  him.  When  be  aimed  at  being  merry  in  com- 
pany, it  was  in  so  tiresome  a  manner  that  his  mirth  was  to  real  cheerfulness 
what  wet  wood  is  to  a  fire,  that  damps  the  flame  it  is  brought  to  feed. 

^^  His  irresolution  would  make  him  take  anybody's  advice  who  happened 
to  be  with  him ;  so  that  Jealousy  of  being  thought  to  be  influenced  (so 
prevalent  in  weak  people  and  consequently  those  who  are  most  influenced) 
always  made  him  say  something  depreciating  to  the  next  comer  of  him  that 
advised  him  last. 

*'  With  these  qualifications,  true  to  nobody,  and  seen  through  by  every- 
body, it  is  easy  to  imagine  nobody  had  any  reg^d  for  him :  what  regard, 
indeed,  was  it  possible  anybody  could  have  fqr  a  man  who  had  no  truth  in 
his  words,  no  justice  in  his  inclination,  no  integrity  in  his  commerce,  no 
sinccrit}'  in  his  professions,  no  stability  in  his  attachments,  no  sense  in 
his  conversation,  up  dignity  ip  his  behavior,  and  no  judgment  in  his 
conduct."  ^ 

To  afford  the  reader  a  contrast  in  respect  to  the  same  character,  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  a  letter  that  Lad}^  Bristol  addressed  to  her  lord,  7th 
of  January,  1729.  She  says,  "  I  introduced  Lady  Hervey  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  most  agreeable  young  man  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  witliout 
being  the  least  handsome ;  his  person  little,  but  very  well  made,  and  gen- 
teel ;  a  liveliness  in  his  eyes  that  is  indescribable,  and  the  moet  obliging 
address  that  can  be  conceived ;  but  the  crown  of  all  his  perfection  is,  that 
great  duty  and  regard  he  pays  the  King  and  Queen,  with  such  a  mixture  of 
affection,  as  if  obliging  them  were  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life,  and 
they  receive  it  with  the  utmost  joy  and  satisfaction,  and  the  father's  fond- 


1  Hervey's  Memoirs  Geoi^  II,  Vol.  it,  p.  196, 
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ness  seems  to  equal  the  tenderness  of  the  mother ;  so  that,  I  believe,  the 
world  never  produced  a  royal  family  so  happy  in  one  another.  Pray  God 
long  to  continue  UJ*  ^ 

Sach  are  the. examples  of  a. courtier's  testimony.  Whether  true  or  falac, 
they  are  firamed  to  flatter  the  hand  of  power^  or  to.  defend  it  whether  right 
or  wrong. 

This  year,  1729,  Lord  Hervey  returned  item  Italy,  and  he  soon  became 
intimate  with  the  Priace^^-only  to  establish  a  friendship  to  be  broken.  The 
friendship  that  was  so  soon  broken  seemed  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
£iug  and  Queen.  It  is  the  pow«r  of  Uhday'^tkaX  moves  the  cdmmon 
world,  and  but  few  mark  their  own  cbamkete  of  duty.  Hervej'  was  but 
little  more  than  a  creature  of  the  court,  to  do  the  biddiags  of,  and  to  smile 
at  the  capricious  whims  of  royalty,  however  foolish  or  however  wicked. 
He  even  over-stepped  the  bonnds  of  deoency  in  jsi^mentative  endeavors  to 
widen  the  deplorable  breach  between  the  mother  and  Bon,  though  at  times 
lie  ventured  to  make  a  hopeftal,  or  apologetic  defence  of  the  latter  against 
the  vile  surmises  and  unfeeling  predictions  of  :the  former.  The  mother, 
when  left  alone  to  speak,  or  act,  showed  a  rancor  ih^A  was  unnatural,  and 
an  imprudence  that  was  revolting.  It  may  be  saiid  by  way  of  apology-, 
liowever,  that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  of  human  oature,  that  an  impul- 
«ive  woman  inheriting  power,  should  quietly  control  her  passions,  when  her 
first-born  became  leagued  with  the  polijbical  enemies  of  his  parents,  and  of 
the  party  to  which  they  belonged.^ 

In  this  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  the  Prince  the  King  and  Queen  woi*e 
in  harmony.  ^^  Lord  Hervey  took  occasion  jopou  this  subject,  (when  he 
had  permission  to  .call  the  son  .a  liar  in  print,  to  use  the  language  in  his 
If  emoirs,)  among  manj'  other  things,  to  say  he  did  not  belle\'e  there  ever 
was  a  father  and  a  son  so  thoroughly  unlike  in  every  particular  as  the  Eang 
and  the  Prince,  and  enumcarated  several  points  in  ^bixsh  they  differed,  as  little 
4o  the  advantage  of  the  Prince  as  to  the  dispraise  or  displeasure  of  the  King. 
The  King  aaid  he  had  really  thought  so  himself  a  thousand  time^,  and  had 
olten  asked  the  Queen  if  the  beast  was  his  son.  Lord  Hervey  said  that 
question  must  be  to  very  little  purpose,  for  to  be  sure  the  Queen  would  never- 
own  it  if  he  were  nof  ^    In  a  joking  conveisation,  Ihey  finally  concludedi 


1  Herrey's  Memoirs,  Yojl.  z,  p.  xnJSh  ffpoplezy.**    The  Kipg  wpcike  of  him  aXwwy. 

'  Prince  Frederic,  according  to  court  eti-  as  '*  a  brainless^  impertinent  puppy    and. 

quette,  led  his  royal  mother  to  dinner  by  scoundrel."    Such  was  the  singular  state  of 

the  hand  every  day ;  and  yet  she  repeatedly  feeling  preralent  among  the  members,  both 

"cursed the  day  in  which  she  had  given  male   and   female,,   of    this    exalted    and 

birth  to  that  nauseous  beast."    His  sister,  exemplary  family.  —  Dr,  Smueker's  Four- 

the  Princess  Caroline,  was  equally  malig-  Qeorges,  p.  120i     Lord  Ilerrey^t  Memoirs^. 

n&nt,  and  prayed  publicly  and  repeatedly  ^Herrey'a  Memoirs,, Vol.  it,  p.  471.. 
that  *'  God  would  strike  tlie  brute  dead  with 

36 
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i(hat  the  child  might  have  been  "  a  changeling^"  "  a  child  put  in  a  cradle 
instead  of  another."  The  King  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  idea,  and 
he  wished  that  such  a  statement  could  be  proved  to  be  true*  In  reply  to 
Lord  Hervey,  who  was  disposed  to  remind  the  Queen  of  her  weakness  in 
thinking  too  favorably  x>f  her  son's  understanding  she  said,  impatiently, 
"  My  dear  Lord,  I  will  give  it  you  under  my  hand,  if  you  are  in  any  fear 
of  my  relapsing,  that  my  dear  first-born  is  the  greatest  ass  and  the  greatest 
liar,  and  the  greatest  canaUlej  and  the  greatest  beast  in  the  whole  world, 
and  that  I  most  heartily  wish  him  out  of  it."  ^ 

When  the  Queen  was  on  her  death  bed,  the  Prince  manifested  the  deepest 
concern,  on  hearing  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  mother,  and  expressed 
a  desire,  in  the  most  respectful  and  dutiful  manner,  that  he  might  be 
^*  admitted  to  the  honor  of  seeing  her."  ^    Lord  Hervey  had  anticipated 
such  a  request,  and  with  a  view  to  prepare  him  for  it,  asked  the  King  what 
should  be  done  in  case  it  were  made.    The  King  said,  ^'  If  the  puppy 
should,  in  one  of  his  impertinent  affected  airs  of  duty  and  affection,  dare 
to  come  to  St.  James,  I  order  you  to  go  to  the  scoundrel  and  tell  him  I 
wonder  at  his  impudence  for  daring  to  come  here ;  that  he  has  my  orders 
already,  and  knows  my  pleasure,  and  bid  him  go  about  his  business :  for  his 
poor  mother  is  not  in  a  condition  to  see  him  act  his  false,  whining,  cring- 
ing tricks  now,  nor  am  I  in  a  humor  to  bear  his  impertinence ;  and  bid  him 
trouble  me  with  no  more  messages,  but  get  out  of  my  house.''  *    Bat  the 
Prince's  wish  had  been  formally  communicated  by  Lord  North,  and  a 
verbal  or  written  reply,  by  authority  of   the  King — ^became  necessaiy. 
When  advised  of  this,  his  Majesty  flew  into  as  great  a  rage  as  he  could 
have  done  had  he  not  been  prepared.    ^^This,"  said  he,  ^Ms  like  one  of  the 
scoundrel's  tricks.    No,  no !  he  shall  not  come  and  act  any  of  his  silly 
plays  here."    The  King  positively  refhsed  to  give  his  consent  to  a  writtea 
reply,  and  the  following  verbal  message  was  delivered  by  Lord  Hervey  to 
liOrd  North — in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Pembroke--— 
^'  I  haye  acquainted  the  King  with  the  message  sent  to  Lady  Pembroke, 
and  his  Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  say  that  in  the  present  situation  and 
circumstances  his  Majesty  does  not  think  fit  that  the  Prince  should  see  the 
Queen,  and  therefore  expects  he  should  not  come  to  St.  James." 

The  King  regarded  this  language  as  much  too  mild.    It  was  with  di£S- 
culty  that  they  persuaded  him  to  consent  to  it.    It  was  read  by  Lord 

:  Hervey  as  stated,  but  he  was  ordered  to  give  no  copy  of  it.    Lord  Pembroke 
offered  some  palliatives  to  the  wording  of  the  message,  but  the  King  told 

i  him,  angrily, — ''  My  Lord,  you  are  always  for  softening,  and  I  think  it  Is 


1  Henrey'i  Memoin,  Vol.  ti,  p.  472.  »  Hervcy's  MexnoirB,  Vol.  u,  p.  499. 

2  Ibid,  p.  290. 
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mnch  too  soft  already  for  such  a  villain  and  a  scoundrel ;  it  is  much  softer 
than  I  ordered  Lord  Hervey  to  prepare  it ;  so  pray  go,  and  let  it  be  given 
this  mmnent,  and  be  sure  I  am  plagued  with  no  more  impertinence  of  this 
sort,  for  I  will  neither  have  the  poor  Queeii  disturbed  with  his  silly  noise, 
nor  will  I  be  troubled  again  with  it  myself!"  ^ 

In  the  same  day,  the  Queen  spoke  of  the  sabject  to  the  King.  ^^  She 
wondered  the  Oriff  (the  nickname  of  the  Prince)  had  not  sent  to  ask  to 
see  her  3'et,  it  would  be  so  like  one  of  his  parottres;  but  sooner  or  later 
I  am  sure  one  shal]^  be  plagued  with  some  message  of  that  sort,  becanse  he 
will  think  it  will  have  good  air  in  the  world  to  ask  to  see  me ;  and  perhaps 
hopes  I  shall  be  fool  enough  to  let  him  come,  and  give  him  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  last  breath  go  out  of  mj-  bodj-,  by  which  means  he  would  have 
the  joy  of  knowing  I  was  dead  five  minutes  sooner  than  he  could  know  it 
in  Pall  Mall."  ^  The  King  then  told  her  all,  and  assured  her  that  she 
should  not  be  troubled,  as  he  had  taken  care  to  prevent  it.  Still,  in  spcfak- 
ing  to  a  dying  mother,  his  heart  seemed  to  relent,  for  he  told  her,  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  her  seeing  the  Prince  if  such  was  her  desire.  *^  I  am 
so  far  from  desiring  to  see  him,"  said  she,  *'  that  nothing  but  your  absolute 
commands  should  ever  make  me  consent  to  it.  For  what  should  I  see  him  ? 
For  him  to  tell  me  a  hundred  lies,  and  to  give  myself  at  this  time  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  to  no  purpose.  If  an3'thing  I  could  say  to  him  would  alter 
his  behavior,  I  would  see  him  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  know  that  is  impossi- 
ble." '  Snch  were  the  dying  words  of  a  mother  to  a  father  respecting  their 
offspring  in  the  chamber  of  death.^  And  yet,  when  uttering  her  last 
solemn  counsel  to  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  then  only 
sixteen  years  old,  she  said, — "  As  for  you,  William,  you  know  I  have 
alwaj's  loved  3'ou  tenderly,  and  placed  my  chief  hope  in  you ;  show  your 
gratitude  to  me  in  your  behavior  to  the  King ;  be  a  support  to  your  father, 
and  double  your  attention  to  make  up  for  the  disappointment  and  vexation 
he  must  receive  from  your  profligate  and  worthless  brother.  It  is  in  you 
only  I  hope  for  keeping  up  the  credit  of  our  family  when  your  fathicr  shall 
be  no  more.  Attempt  nothing  ever  against  your  brother,  and  endeavor  to 
mortify  him  in  no  way  by  showing  superior  merit." '  This  was  in  1737.  In 
1751,  the  Prince  of  Wales  died.    When  the  news  was  communicated  to  his 


1  HeFvey'8  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii,  p.  602.  gaage.     He   called    her  "  a  fai   hiick.^ 

2  Ilenrey's  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii,  p.  603.  When,  however,  he  favored  an  appropria- 
s  Ibid,  p.  604.  tion  to  her  as  Queen,  of  £100,000,  instead 
*  That  tlie  Queen  was  not  entirely  inscn-  of  £50,000,  she  good-mituredly  sent  him 

Bible  to  tlie  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  made  word  that  **  the  fat  bitch  had  forgiyeii  Ydm,** 

clear  by  the  record  of  her  intercourse  with  — Hervey* b  Memoir m^  Vol.  2,  p.  62. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole.    He  had  offended  her  >  Henrey's  Memoirs,  Vo|>.  11,  p.  bVL 
at  an  early  period  by  coarse  and  rude  Ian- 
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fktfaer,  the  King,  who  was  watching  a  game  at  cards,  at  Keosiiigteii, 
he  mecely  replied,' — ^^  Dead,  is  be  ? "  Tliea  goijiig  rouod  to  Lady  Wal- 
moden,  he remariced  to  her  in  an  indifferent  tone: — ^^^CoupAess,  Feed  is 
gone !  "  and  then  the  game  proceeded.^ 

Soon  after  her  affectionate  address  to  tbe  jocmg  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  Queen  "  took  a  Tiirt)j  ring  off  her  ^nger,  which  the  King  had  given  jier  at 
her  coronation,  and,  putting  it  upon  the  King's,  said,  *  This  is  the  last  thisg 
i  have  to  give  you — snaked  I  came  to  you,  and  naked  I  go  fran>  yoa«  I  hsd 
every-thing  I  ever  possessed  from  3*00,  and  to  you  whatever  I  have  I  return. 
My  will  you  will  find  a  very  short  one :  I  give  all  I  have  to  you/  She  then 
asked  for  her  keys,  and  gave  them  to  him."  When  in  health  she  liad  fte- 
qaently  expressed  a  wish  in  case  she  died  that  the  King  should  many 
again,  and  now  she  repeated  it  as  her  dying  counsel,  ^^  up<tf&  which  his  sobs 
began  to  rise  and  his  tears  to  fall  with  double  vehemence.  Whilst  in  the 
midst  of  this  passion,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  sobbing  'between  every  word, 
with  much  ado  he  got  out  this  answer : — ^Non^nan;  j  'aurui  dea  niaUreasei.' 
To  Which  the  Queen  made  no  other  rep^y  than — ^Ahl  monDieuI  cda 
n'empidke  pasf  I  know  this  episode  will  haixUy  be  credited,  but  it  is 
Mteratly  true.''^ 

Mndi  that  is  painfully  revoiting  might  be  added  to  show  that  neither 
the  splendors  of  the  palace,  nor  the  privileges  of  royalty,  are  aoj'-more  in 
barmoDy  with  domestic  bliss,  than  tlte  humblest  rustic  und  the  niral  cot- 
tage. But  it  would  be  en  error  to  omit  in  a  notice  of  the  death-bed  scene 
^  Queen  Caroline — ^the  graphic  language  of  Thackeray.  Wkh  irrepressi- 
Ue  humor,  tinged  with  sadness,  he  saj's., — ^^  There  nev^r  was  such  a 
ghastly  farce.  I  watch  the  astonishing  scene — ^I  stand  b}*  that  awful  bed- 
side, wondeni^  at  the  ways  in  'which  Grod  has  ordained  the  lives,  loves, 
rewards,  successes,  passions,  actions,  ends  of  his  creatures — ^and  can't  bat 
laugh  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  with  the  saddest  heart.  lo  thatoCkeo- 
^ooted  passage  fsGat  Lord  Hervey,  in  which  the  Queen's  death-bed  is 
described,  the  grotesque  horror  of  the  details  surpasses  all  satire;  the 
dreadftd  Immor  of  the  scene  is  more  ieirrible  than  Swift's  Mac^est  pi^es,  or 
fleldkig^s  fiescest  isony.  The  man  who  wrote  the  story  had  somethii^  dia- 
Ixdksal  stout  him  s  tiw  terrible  vfisses  which  Pope  wrot^  xespecting  Herve^, 


1  The  foUowiag  «pkspk  .at»nesred  ia  the  '^•^  <^  ^>««»  tbe  wboie  senemtio^ 

Wlbo  «M  aUvo  and  Is  dtaA^  There  U  no  more  to  be  Mid." 

Had  it  been  hl>  tetber.  —XV.     Smucker's     HiH.    of    TU    Uwr 

We  bad  maeh  rather;  ^                 ^    ^jn    ica 

B««  It  been  JiU  bi»tlH»;  Georges,  pp.  149,  150. 

Zi':t:;r.ir:"^  •  ^^^^-^  ^^^^  vol.  „,  ^  suj. 

lio  one  would  bare  mlwed  ber. 
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in'  one  of  his  own  moods  of  almost  fieacHsh^  malig-nity,  I  fear  are  true*  I 
am  ftrigbtened  as  I  look  back  into  the  past,  and  fancy  I  behold  that  ghastly^ 
beaiAilWt  face ;  as  I  think  of  the  Queen  writhing  on  her  death*bed,  and  cr)-- 
log  out, '  Pray !  pra}- !  '-—of  the  royal  old  sinner  by  her  side,  who  kisses 
her  dead  tips  with  frantic  grief,  and  leaves  her  to  sin  more;  of  the  bevy  of 
courtly  de^-men,  and  the  sirchbishop^  whose  praters  a^  rejects,  and  who 
are  eUiged;  for  propriety's  sahcy  to  shuffle  off  the  anxious  ioquiries  of  the 
public,  and  vow  that  her  Majesty  quitted  this  life  '  in  a  heavenly  frame  of 
mind/    What  a  life !  to  what  ends  devoted  I    What  a  vanity  of  vanities  I"  ^ 

Tbeee  rentarkable  and  painftd  domestic  scenes  have  been  given  with  a 
double  purpose.  To  show  that  royalty  is  not  above  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  btimanM^s.  And  therefore  Ies»  safe  for  the  people  because  more  per- 
manently placed  beyond  the  power  of  remedial  measures,  than  democratic 
institutions.  Also,  to  illustrate  the  grave  truth  that  it  is  not  for  the  best 
geod  of  society,  that  woman  should  be  connected  with  the  exciting  politi- 
cal cares  and  rcspongibilities  of  government. 

Let  this  in^ortant  point  be  more  fuily  explained.  Religions  wars,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  are  the  most  bioodj-  and  cruel.  This  fact  sounds  strangely 
when  repeated.  It  might  be  reasonabl}-  supposed,  that  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  be  likely*  to  strive  to  emulate  their 
Master's  examples.  Not  so*  Their  course,  however,  is  strictlj^  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  which  govern  the  human  mind.  Religious  conceptions 
of  duty,  it  must  be  remembered,  embrace  all  the  sacred  obligations  encum- 
bent on  man,  to  his  kind,,  to  society,  to  self,  and  to  his  God.  A  deep  and 
honest  sense  of  such  momentou»  aeoountability  constitutes  a  mental  power, 
that  is  a  law  to  itself^  that  knows  no  conditions,  that  recognizes  no  com- 
promise. It  is  a  principle  in  action, — whether  right  or  wrong.  To  believe 
the  wseng,  sincerelyy  does  not  make  it  right, — but  when  wrong  convictions 
toe  honest  the  conduct  of  the  mind  is  aided  by  the  frill  force  of  its  integrity. 
A  holy  war,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  belief  and  duty,  is  regarded  as  the 
sacred  cause  of  the  Almight^'.  What  10  blood  and  slaughter,  dire  suffering 
and  calamity,  when  viewed  in  conaeetio»  with  man's  eternal  destin3>  and 
at  bk  aooordttHee  with  the  wiU  of  Grod?  The  passions  and  propensities  are 
enlisted  in  the  holy  cause,  a^  to  hesitate*  or  doubt,  would  be  to  violate  the 
divine  «XBmiple»  of  tfacriifiK^e,  and  t^  questioft  Infinite  Wisdom.  So  it  is, 
with  the  moral  9^nse  of  Islbm, — when  demanding  perfection  r^ardless  of 
nature^  or  of  praetiCAble  meansL  Compnomise  isr  sin ;  necessity  an  impend- 
ing doom.    Man  assumes  to  vepfeseift  tbe  divine  attriibutes. 

When  we  eotte  to  the  bone«^  politician,  the  statesman,  a  class  of  men 
are  reached  who  deeply  study  theU  eoiuitry  1x>  ascertain  and  understand  its 


1  Four  QeoTgm^  p^  350. 
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condition,  resources  and  wants,  and  next  to  religion  in  importance,  tbe 
subject  demands  and  receives  the  attention  of  the  keenest  powers  of  intel- 
lect and  awakens  to  fearful  activity  all  the  passions  of  the  soul.  Patriot- 
ism is  associated  with  the  greatest  glory  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  treason 
with  the  greatest  infamy.  Political  parties  divide  friends  and  kindred,  and 
often  supplant  the  affections  b}'  bitter  hate.  Man  in  view  of  great  duties 
demanded  by  his  countr}*,  is  ready  to  forswear  his  offspring  who  heeds  not 
his  will,  and  woman  loses  her  maternal  instincts  and  banishes  the  child  of 
her  affection,  if  he  opposes  the  government  where  she  has  official  position 
or  influence.  Society  cannot  be  benefited  by  any  political  organization 
that  makes  no  distinction  between  the  sexes,  or  where  by  any  possibility 
woman  loses  the  high  and  sacred  qualities  of  noble  sentiment  and  immac- 
ulate maternit}'.  The  intensity  of  a  mother's  love  sometimes  rescues  the 
greatest  sinner,  or  assuages  the  severest  trials  of  humanity ;  but  when 
exasperated  by  party  hate,  and  perverted  by  unnatural  duties, — it  increases 
the  terrible  evils  it  was  designed  by  a  merciful  God  to  lessen,  or  to  avert. 

What  successes  and  splendors  would  compensate  a  King,  what  courte- 
sies and  devotion  could  gratify  a  Queen,  while  placed  at  enniity  with  a 
child  like  Pnnce  Frederic?  What  are  the  blessings  of  existence  to  such  a 
child,  while  hated  b}'  his  father  and  mother, — and  of  what  benefit  to  societ3' 
can  such  beings  promise,  or  secure, — so  long  as  the}''  remain  the  doomed 
outlaws  of  that  domestic  circle  where  God  has  placed  the  centre  of  human 
happiness  ? 

But  the  saddest  feature  of  such  alienations  of  the  affections,  when  in 
any  way  connected  with  government,  are  yet  to  be  stated.  The  afflictions 
of  a  famil}'  are  within  a  narrow  circle  and  private,  but  of  a  roj^al  family 
they  concern  the  world  and  are  public.  When  it  was  known  that  Priooe 
Frederic  was  at  variance  with  his  royal  parents,  that  his  habits  were  to  be 
gratified  and  his  wishes  met,  the  veteran  Tories  and  apostate  Whigs  united 
in  opposition  to  the  administration,  making  the  heir  to  the  throne  the  cen- 
tral point  of  a  new  court,  antagonistic  to  that  of  his  father.  The  Prince 
was  soon  led  to  see  and  feel  *^  his  own  high  dignity  and  power  in  the  state," 
and  to  look  upon  the  King  no  longer  *^  as  an  irresistible  master.**  Cooke 
says,  ^^  there  was  a  rival  court  within  the  precincts  of  St.  James'.  The 
insidious  and  intriguing,  but  highly  gifted  Carteret ;  ^  the  conrtly  Chester- 
field; Pultene}',  brilliant  in  conversation  as  in  debate;  Wyndham,  who 
preferred  the  allegiance  of  the  old  Jacobites  to  a  Tory  Prince ;  above,  and 
revered  by  all  these,  the  ''  all  accomplished  Bolingbroke,"  who  conversed 
In  language  as  elegant  as  that  he  wrote,  and  whose  lightest  table-talk,  trans- 
ferred to  paper,  would,  in  its  style  and  matter,  have  borne  the  test  of  the  most 
searching  criticism ;  ^  these,  the  veteran  leaders  of  the  united  opposition, 

1  Marchmont  Papers.  *  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  bis  son. 
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formed  the  society  in  wbich  the  3'oufag  Prince  lived ;  ^  these  were  his  political 
tutors  and  his  personal  iViends.  Truly,  the  genius  of  the  age  appears  to 
have  been  monopolized  by  this  opposition."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^^  But  Frederic  was 
not  the  only  pupil  in  this  school  of  politics ;  he  had  younger  friends  and 
companions,  who,  prepared  by  the  same  tutelage,  were  sent  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  herald  the  advent  of  a  new  generation.  Of  these,  Polwarth 
has  been  ah*eady  mentioned ;  the  delicate  and  sensitive  George  Lyttleton 
must  be  noted  as  another."  ' 

Unlike  the  conditions  which  govern  men  in  their  consent  to  promotions, 
royalty,  ex^fficio^  must  have  its  advancements  without  regard  to  merit. 
The  less  the  merit,  perhaps  the  greater  the  need  of  titles.  In  1717,  the 
Prince  was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  the  next  year  the  Garter  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  in  1726,  he  became  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.' 

Ordered  home  from  abroad,  a  stranger  in  England,  coldly  received  bj' 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  banished  Arom.the  privileges  of  St.  James,  it  was 
not  strange  that  he  should  seek  his  companions  from  among  the  aliens  of 
authority,  or  that  he  should  be  avoided  by  the  parasites  of  the  court. 
Bolingbroke  was  the  master  spirit  of  this  faction.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
revive  the  Tory  party.  The  great  fact  to  be  noted  here  and  remembered  is 
the  readiness  of  the  Tories  to  organize  their  plans  even  upon  the  basis  of 
death  itself,  \yitbout  deploring  the  want  of  character  and  capacitj'  in  the 
Piince,  for  the  throne,  they  looked  for  the  death  of  the  King  as  the  only 
means  of  realizing  their  hopes  and  schemes  of  ambition.  Bolingbroke 
thought,  probably,  that  as  his  greatest  misfortune  had  been  in  the 
d^ath  of  a  Queen,  it  was  but  right  that  Providence  should  enable  him  to 
find  his  greatest  gain  in  the  death  of  a  King.  All  his  extraordinary 
natural  gifts  and  acquired  energies  were  directed  with  the  sole  motive  to 
reinstate  his  darling  party  with  its  ancient  sun'oundings  of  privilege  and 
perquisite — ^reinforced  by  fresh  accessions  from  ^the  divided  ranks  of  the 
democracy.  The  administration  was  too  strong  for  hopeflil  attack  from 
without, — and  its  Tory  opponents  saw  no  prospect  of  success  but  in  an 
event  which  they  could  not  with  decency  declare,  though  their  acts  indi- 
cated no  principle  above  the  fruits  of  the  grave.  But  their  reliance  upon 
death  shared  its  impenetrable  uncertainties, — for  it  was  the  Prince  that 
died,  and  not  the  King.  Such  an  event,  permitted  by  the  King  of  Kings, 
was  calculated  to  startle  the  boldest  political  adventurer,  and  to  awe  the 
humblest.  Such  an  example  of  moral  and  political  treason,  for  party 
pur|K>$es,  is  not  without  its  impious  precedents,  and  they  will  be  multiplied 
upon  the  pages  of  history  so  long  as  man  is  capable  of  treachery,  or  igno- 


1  Bolingbroke  left  England  early  in  1785.        *  Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  823. 

2  Dr.  Smucker,  p.  95. 
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rant  of  democratic  meana  of  nratioiial  safetj^.  llie  death  of  tht  ]>ri&c«^ 
*^  demolished,"  saya  Cooke,  ^*  the  sohetne  whieb  BioKngtyroke  had*  labored  so 
assiduoiislj'  to  perf^t.  The  opposition  Whigs  shrank  bock  to-  their  own- 
faction,  and  the  Toricfs  were  left  naked  and  powerlcss^^  For  spoke  of  this* 
event  as  the  aniiihilati<»i  o£  all  opixmition ;  he  said  he  did  nob  foresee  a 
debate  during  that  session^  and  thought  the  onlj  difflciiitT  the  mittistep  had 
to  encounter  was  that  of  getting  forty  members  together  erc^y  day-  ti»  make 
a  house."  ^ 

,  For  a  time,  Pitt  was  hopellilly  counted'  ds  among  the  fl4eiids^  of  the 
Prince.  But  he  was  too  honest,  and  too  wise* — to  give  |)ermAnent  inffnence 
to  a  faction,  or  to  act  with  such  SBsodates.  Although  the  JCtng*  was  pre}* 
udiced  against  him, — he  was  too  much  of  a  power  to  bo  negleeted  by  the 
administration.  '*  He  i*  represented,"  says  Cooke^  "  by  Op  contemporary 
as,  at  this  time,  swaying  the  House  of  Commons,  and  uniting  in  himself 
the  dignit}'  of  TVyndham,  the^  wit  of  Pulteney,  and  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  Walfjole/'  '^  He  was  for  the  King,"  sa3'S  another^  ^^'kind  and 
respectful  to  the  old  corpS)  and-  resolute-  and  oontempt'uous  te^  the  Tory 
opposition."  ^  Tlie  King's  prejudices  were  soon  ''  clianged  into*  awe  of  Ms- 
gigantic  powers,"  and  he  was  placed  in  the  cabinet*  Ills  judgment  always 
led  to  success.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  Whate^'cr  he  approved, 
was  approved  by  them.  The  peace  of  Aix-la^hapelle,  concluded  this 
year  (1748),  became  the  subject  of  general  congratulation  ii-respectivc  of 
l)arties.* 

It  would  be  interesting  and  ihstmctlve  tb  dwell  upon  other  subjects 
which  were  debated  during  the  reign  of  George  11.,  but  we  are  again 
admonished  to  be  brief.  Wo  can  do  but  little  more  than  allude  to  principai 
measures — and  dismiss  them,  simpl}'  aiTording  the  reader  a  glimpse  or  two 
of  party  machinery  and' legislative  progress^  The  profit  of  such  political 
sur>'eys,  however  perfect,  oi*  imperfect,  is  more  or  less — according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  reader  to  give  them  ftirtber  study  and  rejection.    The 


1  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  it,  jk  85A.  wiser  than  I  thought  them ;  if  not,  the j  are 

^  Fox  to  Williams,  1751.     Coxe's  Life  of  much  luckier  than  they  deserve  to  be.** — 

WVilpole.  JTist  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  356.    By  tliis 

s  See  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Admfanv-  peace  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  of 

tration.  Nimegucn  in  1678  and  1679,. of'  Ryswiek  in 

*  This  treaty  has  been  furiously  assailed  1697,  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  of  Baden  1714,  of 

by  several  Tory  historians  who  compare  it  the  Triple  Alliance,  1717,  of  the  Quadra- 

to  that  of  Utrecht.    These  writerrseem  to  pie    Alliance    iA   1718,   and  of  Vienna  in 

suppose  tliat  the  same  terms  can  be  obtained  1738,  were  renewed  and  confirmed.    Signed 

from  a  victorious,  as  ought  to  be  forced  on  the  part  of  England  by  John,  Earl  of 

from    an   humbled    enemy.      Bolingbroke  Sandwich,  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Oct. 

thouglit  differently.      *'  If  the  ministers,**  7,  IT48. 
he  wrote,  '^had  any  hand  in  it,  tliey  are 
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biatorj  of  principle  makes  its  <Mn  cbreiioliog^v  THb  degrees  of  piPogress 
do  not  correspond  with  ther  order  of  conseeutiTe  dsvtes.  CUutse  sad  eflteet 
are  conyertible  tertns  in  pollttcal  philoioipb3\  As  time  is  not  alwaj-a  uu^ 
element  in  tbe  solution  of  political  probfemsv  it  is  quite  impottaiit  that 
if  it  cannot  be  an  aid  to  inquirj',  it  shouhT  not  be  permitted  to  be  an  obsta- 
cle. A  party  that  is  permanent  in  its  nature  and  pen^erse  in  itis  practice, 
is  to  be  followed  according  to  its  acts,  and  not  according^  to  its  theory  or 
prbfesstons*  The  Tory  psrty,  oat  of  power,  seeks*  thtr  popular  means  of 
itetoralion,  only  to  abuse  tbem^-^forwhen  invested  witi  authority  it  does 
not  hesttarte  to  subvert  the  government  to  save  the  paart}'. 

With  no  dlspositiea  to  do  Justice  to  the  measures  of  WalpoUe,  the  Tovles 
became  not  only  reckless  in  their  charges^  against  him-,  but  utterl}*  indiffeiv 
eot  to  their  owi^  record  of  consistency.^  They  had  no  rule  of  action  but 
incessant  opposition,  no  objeet  but  succnsss.^  Tbe  solTject  of  foreign  policy 
Tfas  esbfliisted  by  factious  debates^  and  Parliament  sfistauied  the  minister 
by  larger  majorities.''  Thougb  the  hateftil  Ekoise  Bill  lnad>  been  slaughtered 
and  buried  even  by  its  author,,  yet  Pulteney  did  not  abate  his  hostllityi. 
^'I  am  persoadetl,!'  said  he,  '*^  he  still  has^the  sane  good  opimon  of  it,  aiMt 
waits  only  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  it.*^  Walpole  exolaamed-,  with  impah 
ticncc,^ — ^^  r,  for  my  own  part,,  can  assure*  this  house  tlmt  I  am  not  so  mad 
as  ever  again  to  engage  in  anything  that  looks  like  ail^  excise.'*'* 

In  the  time  of  Anne,  the- Tories  refhsed>  to  allow  an}-;  officer  to  hold  a» 
commission  ki  the  army  who  wT>nld  not  promise  faithAiil}^  to  serve  tto 
Queen  "  witliout  aeking  questvons.**  Under  George  II.,  they  were  unwillingc 
that  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord*  Cobhsmi  should  be  dismissed  from  tfaeiit 
rank,  without  attempting  "  to  deprive  tlie  erowoof  the  right  of  disihissing  itsi 
superior  officers  of  the  arm3'  except  upon  a  sentence  of  m  court  martial,,  or* 
u|>on  an  address  of  one  of  the  Hoidses  of  Parliament.^  '  Walpole  was  at 
a.  loss  how  to'  regard  such  a  radical  innovation  in  the  constitution.  ^^We 
llave  heard' of  monarchiiBS,''' said  he,  ^  aristooraciee,  dbmooracies,  of  oli- 
garchies and  anarchies;,  but- sitiould; this  proposition  take  place,  I  am'  peiv 
snaded,  the  government  of  this  coontt^*^  w^uld  soon  become  what  may  be- 
called  a  startecracy,  an*  army-govemment'y  which  is*  a;  sort  of  government 
Was  never  yet  established  in  any  country ;.  and  such  a*  government  asy  I 
believe,  nb^  man  1)1  this*  nation:  would  beft>nd  of:  I  shall  not  run  out  i)^ 
compliments  to  tiie  gemtremett  of  the  ai^rajv  but  I  hope  tiiose  gentlemen; 


1  Eren^ Smollett  siiysi— «*It  iimw  He*  asc-  WfeQr  rfnd*  adrantage  of  tlie  kingtlom.**— 

knoirledgcd,.  the  opposition  were  by  this  Pari.  Deb.^  Vol.  ix,  p.  284. 
time  irritated  into  such  personal  animosity        ^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  ix,  p.  284. 
against  the  minister,  that  they  re«olv«d'  tb        >  Pari.  Deb.^  Vol.  ix,  p.  254. 
oppose    all   Ua   measures,    whether  they        ^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  ix,  p.  20L 
might  or  might  not  be  necessary  for  the       '  Ilist.  of  iWty,  Vol.  n,  p.  186« 
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will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  say,  that  I  do  not  desire  to  give  np  onr  present 
form  of  government,  in  order  to  come  under  their  government/'  ^  Bat 
Tlndall,  with  no  disposition  to  discuss  a  question  which  no  one  gravely 
entertained,  says, — '^  But  to  say  the  truth,  the  party  neither  expected  nor 
desired  to  succeed  in  the  motion."  ^ 

Another  bid  of  the  Tories  for  popular  favor,  was  the  ^'  Place  Bill.''  It 
was  entitled,/'  A  Bill  for  securing  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  officers  (civil  and  military)  in  the  House  of  Commons."  ^ 
The  extreme  provisions  of  this  bill  in  favor  of  the  people  at  the  expense  of 
the  crown, — made  it  unsafe  for  Walpole  to  oppose  it.  It  was  virtually  a 
party  pledge  to  the  electors  simply  to  gain  their  votes, — ^but  with  no  sincere 
purpose  to  establish  a  policy  which  suoh  a  measure  seemed  to  promise. 
^^  Several  friends  of  the  minister,"  says  Coxe,  *'  were  strongly  inclined  to 
favor  the  bill,  and  others  could  not  venture  to  oppose  so  popular  a  question 
at  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  The  motion  was  also  so  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  of  many  among  the  Whigs,  who  usually  supported  government, 
that  the  minister  did  not  use  his  influence  on  this  occasion."  *  The  bill  was 
negatived  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  against  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  but  with  no  effect  on  the  general  state  of  parties. 

But  one  of  the  most  sagacious  party  movements  of  the  opposition  to  Wal- 
pole was  made  by  Bolingbroke,  viz :  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act. 
What  was  professedly  designed  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  nation  at  a 
dangerous  Juncture,  by  a  party  then  in  power,  may  not  always  serve  that 
party  when  out  of  power.  It  was  a  bold  proposition,  and  it  faWj  developed 
the  peculiar  capacity  of  the  Tories  to  deny  their  own  philosophy  when  expe- 
dient, and  to  dishonor  their  own  precedents  when  in  conflict  with  their  plans. 
This  was  no  embarrassment  to  them,  however,  as  the  Whigs  were  in  a 
more  mortifjing  predicament,!^ — having  to  defend  a  law  which  was  passed 
by  their  influence  in  violation  of  principle  in  view  of  a  supposed  emei^ency. 
The  Tories  assumed  to  wield,  with  apparent  delight,  the  efficient  weapons  of 
democracy  against  a  Tory  doctrine.  Walpole's  speech  against  repeal  was 
a  good  specimen  of  party  ingenuity.  It  requires  an  apt  skill  in  a  democrat 
to  give  currency  to  Tory  logic.  When  men  speak  of  seditions  and  insur- 
rections, and  look  for  their  causes  only  in  the  ignorance  and  instability  of 
the  people,  always  doubting  others,  but  never  doubting  themselves,  they 
may  safely  be  ranked  as  Tories,  not  democrats.  When  men  usurp  powers 
not  provided  for  in  the  constitution  for  which  the  usurpation  is  designed  as 
a  defence ;  when  they  confound  the  loyalty  of  government  with  the  loyalty 
of  party,  it  is  a  gross  contempt  of  the  people,  and  treason  to  the  govern- 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  ix,  p.  821. 

2  Ibid,  p.  824. 

"  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  ix,  p.  866. 


4  Ibid,  p.  868. 

s  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  ix,  p.  395. 
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nieiit  they  profesB  to  serve.  Self  confidence  is  a  virtue,  when  based  upon 
principle,  but  a  dangerous  vice  when  derived  from  a  selfish  fear,  or  a  forced 
conceit. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  debate  was  the  personal  attack  of 
Sir  William  Wjndham  upon  the  minister,  and  Walpole's  reply.  The  party 
supi)ositions  of  Sir  William,  are  amusing,  but  the  counter  suppositions  of 
Sir  Robert,  are  instructive.  **  It  is  impossible,"  says  Coxe,  '^  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  appreciate  exactly  the  minister's  speech ;  but  Tindall 
asserts  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  he  ever  made.  The  fate  of  these  two 
speeches  is  singular :  Sir  William  Wyndham,  by  his  disrespectful  allusions 
to  the  King,  drew  on  himself  a  reproof,  the  Justice  of  which  neither  himself 
nor  his  friends  have  endeavored  to  disprove.  It  was  considered  as  an  intem- 
perate effusion,  and  did  not  lose  the  minister  a  single  supporter  in  parlia- 
ment, or  a  single  adherent  in  the  country;  yet  it  has  been  careAilly 
inserted  by  party  writers,  calling  themselves  historians,  while  that  of  the 
minister  has  been  no  less  invidiously  suppressed."  *  *  ''  The  immediate 
result  of  Walpole's  unpremeditated  repl^'  to  this  studied  attack,  was  a  sense 
of  shame  in  the  opposition  Whigs,  and  of  indignation  in  the  principal 
Tories,  which  interrupted  their  cordial  union.  Several  Whigs  re-united 
themselves  to  fhe  minister,  and  the  leading  Tories,  ashamed  of  appearing 
the  puppets  of  Bolingbroke,  though  they  continued  to  thwart  and  oppose 
the  measures  of  government,  did  not,  of  themselves,  bring  forward  any 
new  question  during  the  remainder  of  the  session."  ^  Pultene}^  complained 
bitterly  that  he  had  been  duped  b}*  Bolingbroke,  and  Bolingbroke  reaped 
the  mortifying  fhiits  of  continued  failure. 

But  the  surest  criterian  of  party  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  test  discovers  the  real  Tory 
however  disguised,  the  honest  democrat  however  misrepresented.  This 
great  writ  of  liberty,  the  most  famous  of  the  law,  is  a  standing  monument 
of  gloiy  to  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain.  At  an  early  period,  when 
government  was  personal,  and  its  administration  a  despotism,  they  had 
the  writ  de  odio  et  atiaj  which  was  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  to 
inquire  whether  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder  was  committed  upon  Just 
cause  of  suspicion,  or  merely  propter  odium  et  aUam<i  for  hatred  and  ill- 
will  ;  and  if  upon  the  inquisition  due  cause  of  suspicion  did  not  appear, 
then  there  issued  another  writ  for  the  sheriff  to  admit  him  to  bail.^  This 
writ,  according  to  Bracton,  could  not  be  denied  to  any  one,  it  being 
expressly  ordered  by  Magna  Charta,  to  be  made  out  gratis.  It  was  limited 
in  its  application  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  abolished  b}"^  statute  in 
time  of  Edward  III.  in  all  cases  whatsoever, — ^but  revived  by  repeal  of  all 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  dc,  p.  47S.  *  Blackstdne's  Com.,  Vol.  m,  p.  12S. 
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stfttutds  contrary  to  the  gnsA  dtxntftt.i  Whert  the*  rights*  and  privileges'  of 
the  Bobject  were  hwreased  and  provided  for  by  a<  oonstitufciony  fhat  wa# 
independent  of  the  crown,  this  writ  did  not  sufficiently  embrace  the  waiil» 
of  society,  as  they  were  seeared  upon  a  basis  altogether  ffbovo  aidd  beyond 
personal  considerationsi  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  superseded  by  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Thougii  this  writ  ^^  is  said  to  have  extingal^ed 
all  the  resources  of  oppression/'  yet,  its  frequent  suspension  by  Farliamenti 
wben  most  needed,  and  by  utnwaiTantable  judicial  assumptions  in  substitotp 
ting  discretion  for  Taw,  and  dielays  for  actioti, — led  Pitt,  in  1758,  to  cansesr 
bill  to  be  prepared,  en^litled,  -^^  Ain  Act  for  giving  a  more  speedy  reutedy 
to  the  subject  upon  the'  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus."  This  task  was  intrusted, 
to-  a  distinguished  jurist,.  Charles  Pratt,  afterWai*ds  Earl  Camden.  It  was 
supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Pitt  anki  the  Speaker,  and  wa» 
readily  passed.  A  series  of  ten  qoestions  was  propounded  to  the  judges, 
and  eaxth  jodge  gave  his  opinion  independent  of  the  others,  on  all  the  qnei^ 
tions' except  the  third.'  By  declining,  opinions  o^  thls^  the  judges  were 
evidently  agreed  to  avoid'  all  part  in  political  parties^  ^*  The  bill  now 
introduced,"  sa3's  Cooke,  <<  served  as  a  touchstone  to  discover  the  Whigs  inr 
principle  from  tba  Whigs  in  name.  The  King  openly  declared  against  it ; 
Mansfield  put  fortkall  his  influence  to  desflt^y  it;  and  even  Hardwicke^ 
led  astray  by  professional  prejodices,.  joined  hts  old*  enestoyin  its  opposi- 
tion." •  ♦  *  ii  The  debate  in>  the  lords  sfaowsr  the  influence  of  the 
crown  h^  that  Assembly,  and  how  Itf^tly  miaBy  of  those  who  call  thesi* 
selves  Whigs  held  the  principles  of  their  purty."  *  ♦  •  "  The  Tory 
opposition  proposed  a  compromise,  and  pfolnised  to  introduce  a  measure 
in  the  next  session'  which,  should^  pass  with  unanimity.  The  terms  weie 
acceptisd,  but  never  Mflllbd^"  s^ 

The  subject  wasi  thoroughly  uilderstood  by  Earl  CauKten.  With  great 
ability  he  gave  an  ofntiiba  ftom  tfie  bench.  The  fbllowing;  extract  wiU- 
afford  to  the  intelligent  reader  some  idesi  of  its'  remarkable  force,  and  elo^ 
qiient  terms.  **  The  discretion!  of  a  judge  is  the  Ism  of  tyrants ;  it  is 
always  nnknown,  it  is  difl'erent  in  diflferent  men  ;  it  is  easoaU  and  depende 
upon,  constitution^  temper  and  pansioA.  in»  the  best  it  is  ofteatimes  eaprieev 
in-  the  worst  it  is  every  vice,  lblfy,.aBd  passion  tb^  which»  human  natare  i» 
liable."  ^ 

Political'  history  is  useftii  only'  in  so  far  a«  tt  gives-  e^amplee  of  wisdon^ 
and  justice  as  connected  with  accunafe'  knowledge  and  fntfe  motives^ 

1  Blkckstone,  Vol.  nr,  p.  I2d.  mtoch  will  tlie  siune  opeMttfe  tb  Ifte  benefit  •i' 

tThe  3a  Quefetioii  wu,— «^Wh«t  dXfect  prejudlM  of  the  flalQCctr*^lWi./l0&.»  You 

will  the  several  provisions  proposed  by  this  xv,  p.  901. 

Bill,  as  to  the  awarding,  returning,  and  pro-  «  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  n,  p.  892. 

ceeding   upon   returns    of   such    writs  of  *  L.  C.  J.  Pratt's  judgment  in  Doe  dcm. 

Habeas  Coipati  have  in  practiice?  add  ho#  Hindson  v.  Koney,  4ts.  Lon4on»  176^ 
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whether  it1>e  In  yindicatian  of  yirttie,  or  in  condemnation  of  vice.  ^^What 
men  allow  tbemaelves  to  wish,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^'  they  will  soon  believe ; 
ftnd  they  will  be  «t  laat  incited  to  execute  what  the^'  i>leaae  themselves  with 
eontrtving.**  Tbeoe  is  no  permanent  safety  either  to  man  or  part}-,  but  in 
high  and  unqoestion^ble  motives.  It  is  a  ciime  to  think  what  it  is  a  crime 
ie^do.  And  when  a  nation  becomes  the  s»b^t  of  thought  and  6\xty,  tbe 
first  step  is  to  determine  tbe  standard  of  principle  to  be  adopted  in  action. 
When  Paley  wrote,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  maxim,  that-^^^  A  family 
€K>ntoins  4he  radlments  of  an  empive/'  he  but  imperfectly  repeated  what 
bad  been  more  distinctly  uttered  four  thousand  years  bel6ce  by  an 
fim^ror  of  the  Celestial  Sknpire :— -^^  He  was  careful  to  beautify  the  five 
canons,  until  the  'hve  canons  could  all  be  obeyed.*'  ^  By  this  standard  of 
•prlneiple,  all  men  and  measures  are  to  be  judged.  When  it  is  seen  that 
-enduring  ^uoeess  can  come  onlj-  from  its  nndeviating  ob8ervanee,^-nbistor}' 
acquires  an  influence  in  harmony  with  the  dignily  of  truth  as  iihiatrated  by 
Providence. 

If  George  11.  ^'  was  calculated  by  nature  (only)  for  a  pawnbrokei's 
shop,**  as  has  been  asserted,  it  imposes  a  dufy  upon  the  ertudent  of  history, 
to  look  earefally  to  his  gurronndings,  that  he  may  gather  the  teachings  to  bo 
found  in  the  measures  for  Which  his  advisers  were  responsible,  and  in  the 
-events  during  bis  reign  which  were  permitted  by  God.  The  statesmen  of 
his  time,  the  leaders  of  opposing  parties  and  factions,  each  in  his  own  waj-, 
served  his  King  and  country,  either  with  high  and  patriotic  motives,  or 
with  motives  to  personal  gain  and  ag^mndizement. 

Sir  Robert  Waipofte,  though  he  did  not  betray  his  party  in  possession, 
was  not  always  true  to  it  in  principle.  If  he  was  prompt  in  denouncii^ 
toiyism,  he  was  not  always  proof  against  the  temptations  sdid  eocpedients 
of  its  active  exponents.  He  measured  political  events  by  the  hoiff,  with 
nvmerons  precautions,  as  if  God  oould  not  be  trusted  without  the  petty 
espedients  of  man.  His  motives  in  respect  to  the  good  of  others, 
were  doubtless  sftronger  and  purer  than  his  avowed  confidence  in  democ- 
racy. Hisjuc^^ent  was  too  often  permitted  to  modify  his  faith.  His 
impeachment,  and  his. defence  wi^l  best  aiford  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the 
difficulties  of  hia  position,  of  the  spirit  and  nature  jof  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  and  of  ithe  unmier  in  which  he  met  tbem.*    Though  vict<»'toias 


1  The  cardiiuil  rirtnes  recited  by  Paley  and  wive?,  order   between  superiors  and 

are,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Temperance,  Jus-  inferiors,  and  sincerity  among  friends  and 

"tfee.    Tlie  tre  canons  of  the  Celestial  Em-  associates.-—"  ShofhKing^  —  The  Tlistorie 

-|»ic>e4iieaB  tbe  IWe  constant  virtues :  such  as  dauie**  -Book  i,  p.  13.    B.  C.  2356. 

affection   between   parents    and   children,  ^On  the  ISth  of  Febraary,   1741,  the 

righteousness  between  sorrerodgns  and  sub-  threatened  motion  was  made.    Tbe  public 

jects,  dlatinctioB  of  dulies. between  husbands  ciqpectation  had  been  raised  to  the  utmost 
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in  the  result,  there  were  too  man}-  restless  and  aspiring  men  ambitions 
for  place  and  influence, — to  permit  him  to  have  an  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed career.  If  he  erred  in  trusting  the  Tories  too  much,  it  was  more 
attributable  to  the  action  of  the  renegade  Whigs  combined  against  him, 
than  in  an}*  cherished  hope  that  the  Tories  would  permanently  adopt  a 
policy  which  it  was  their  constant  aim  to  subvert  the  moment  they  had  .the 
power. 

Walpole's  thorough  knowledge  of  his  opponents,  of  the  variety  of  motives 
which  led  them  to  conspire  against  him  without  Just  cause,  gave  him  an 
undoubting  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  frustrate  their  factious  schemes, 
and  always  to  secure  a  majority  in  Parliament.  He  fearlessly  proposed 
alliances  which  promised  any  degree  of  political  influence,  and  he  success- 
fully resorted  to  expedients  to  divide  his  enemies*  He  attempted  to  con- 
trol elections,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it  with  decenc}*,  and  even  to  subordin- 
ate the  whims  and  animosities  of  royalty ,i — if  such  a  thing  were  possible 
with  a  mind  not  above  the  most  ordinar}*  capacity,  nor  beyond  the  limits  of 
impulse  and  prejudice.  He  did  not  succeed.  He  was  disappointed.  But 
when  he  saw  that  the  chances  were  against  him,  he  saw,  also,  the  safety  of 
retiring  fVom  official  position.  On  the  9th  of  Februar}^  1742,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  on  the  lltli  he  resigned.  Par- 
liament was  adjourned  by  the  King  to  allow  time  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministr}'. 

^^  The  chase  was  now  ended,''  says  Cooke,  ^^  the  game  was  fairlj-  hunted 
down,  and  the  pack  which  had  been  hallooed  on  by  Pultene}*  expected  their 
spoil  at  the  hands  of  their  master.  Seldom  has  one  man  held  the  political 
power  .which  Pulteney  now  possessed.  The  King  awaited  his  decision 
without  power  of  resistance ;  the  ministers  held  their  places  at  his  pleasure ; 
and  Walpole,  fallen  fVom  his  high  station,  felt  that  his  life  was  at  the  mercy 
of  his  triumphant  rival.  The  man  who  had  been  followed  so  long  by  the 
shouts  of  the  populace  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  effect  the  measures  he  bad 
before^ proposed,  and  to  punish  the  conduct  he  had  so  often  condemned."^ 

In  opposing  so  earnestly  and  with  such  apparent  sincerity  the  measures 
of  Walpole,  what  were  the  motives  of  Pulteney?  He  was  not  ambitious 
to  be  a  political  leader.  He  disclaimed  all  desire  for  such  a  distinction. 
He  said  he  was  willing  to  act,  but  he  would  not  lead.  He  declared,  ^*  he 
was  wear}'  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  part}-,  and  would  rather  row  in 
the  galleys."  *    And  yet,  he  contributed  lai^ely  of  his  means  to  aid  the 


pitch ;  the  passages  to  the  gallery  were  ofl*er  terms  of  reconciliation  to  the  Prince 
crowded  at  a  very  early  hour;  and  the  con-  of  Wales,  but  they  were  rejected  with  con- 
course was  prodigious.— i7t<<.   af  Party ^  tempt 

Vol.  h,  p.  278.  2  Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  803. 

1  He  endeavored  to  persuade  the  King  to  «  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  29€. 
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opposition,  and  cleclaimed  against  the  policj'  of  the  late  minister  with  a  show 
of  candor  and  diversity  of  knowledge  that  embarrassed  honest  minds  not 
liaving  the  means  to  verify  his  statements.  His  speech  against  Walpole 
^as  made  up  of  such  patriotic  professions  of  dut}*,  and  confident  assertions 
of  fact  that  many  were  willing  to  follow  such  a  leader  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  motives,  feeling  that  he  was  a  disinterested  friend  to  his  country.  He 
had  a  manner  of  making  statements  so  general,  and  3'et  so  positive,  as  to 
indicate  the  nicest  details  of  knowledge  without  communicating  any  real 
information.  He  gave  candor  to  insinuation,  and  authority  to  conjecture. 
Such  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages.  One  would  suppose  that  he  was 
sincere  in  the  declaration  of  his  belief  that  he  had  clearlj-  made  out  a  case, 
and  he  adds  influence  to  his  assertions  by  modestly  assuming  that  he  had 
done  so.  In  giving  his  conclusions,  he  says, — ^*  Thus,  sir,  I  hope  I  have 
demonstrated,  that  at  present  we  labor  under  great  difficulties,  and  that  our 
affairs  are  in  the  utmost  distress  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  of  itself 
is  sufficient  for  raising  a  general  suspicion  against  the  conduct  of  our 
ministers." 

IV  hat  could  be  demonstrated  certainly  should  be  of  more  effect  than  the 
raising  of  ^^a  general  suspicion."  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  debate  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  sajs, — " Sir  Robert  Walpole 
exceeded  himself.  He  particularly  entered  into  foreign  affairs,  and  con- 
vinced even  his  enemies  that  he  was  thoroughl}-  master  of  them.  Mr. 
Felham,  with  the  greatest  decency,  cut  Pulteney  into  a  thousand  pieces ; 
Sir  Robert  ably  dissected  him,  and  laid  his  heart  open  to  the  view  of  the 
house."  They  were  followed  by  others  with  great  abilitj*  and  effect.  The 
poet  was  inspired  to  immortalize  him  in  a  satire  called  ^^  The  Statesman."  ^ 
The  subject  was  a  good  one.  No  character  is  so  pitiM  in  history  as  a 
pompous  parade  of  statesmanship  without  integrity  and  without  knowl- 
edge. It  so  blends  truth  with  error,  merit  with  inefficiency,  and  character 
with  imbecility, — that  dignity  is  made  ridiculous,  and  greatness  doubtful. 
Pulteney  was  surrounded  by  such  men  as  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  Marchmont,  and 
others  of  high  capacit}*,  and  if  the  motives  which  influenced  him  to  make 
his  speech  were  pure  and  for  the  public  good,  the  same  motives  would  have 
prepared  him  to  exert  his  utmost  in  forming  a  cabinet  to  save  his  country 
from  the  misrule  he  was  so  ready  to  denounce.    His  course  ^'clearly 


**  8*7,  h«  made  •  greftt  monareh  ebaoffe  handt, 
*  It  was  written  by-  Sir  Charles  Hanlmry        He  apake,  and  the  miniater  fell ; 

Wtlltftma  •  ^  ^®  made  a  great  itateaman  of  Sandra, 


**  Leare  a. blank;  here  and  there  in  each  page. 
To  enroll  the  fair  deeds  of  hit  yooth ; 

When  yon  mention  the  acta  of  hla  age, 
Leare  a.Mink  for  hia  honor  and  truth. 


"  Then  enlarge  on  hla  cunning  and  wit, 
Saj  how  he  harangued  at  the  Fountain, 

Say  how  the  old  partrlota  were  bit, 
And  a  mouae  waa  produced  by  a  mountain.* 
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showed,**  says  Cooke,  "  that  the  quarrel  in  which  he  liad  engaged  was  not 
between  Walpole  and  his  countr}-,  but  between  Walpolo  and  lir.  Pultcnoy. 
In  the  language  of  Bolingbroke,^-^^  he  had  looked  Apon  opixwition  only  as 
his  •scaflblding,  and  he  <now  discovered  the  greatest  readiness  to  demolish 
it.'  ^  He  eagerly  made  terms  for  himself  and  a  iew  of  his  particuVar 
friends,  bartered  his  pc^ularitj'  and  oonsistency  for  a  peerage,  and  assented 
to  an  arrangement  which  -offered  little  prospect  of  any  changie  of  meas- 
ures/* ^  The  most  that  he  did  to  punish  the  fallen  minister  for  llie  great 
crimes  he  'had  accused  him  of,  was,  to  make  no  promises  to  save  him 
imtil  his  own  aspirations  had  been  realized,  and  then  to  oonaeut  to  a 
reconciliation. 

No  man  better  understood  Pulteney  thanWalpole.  He  ignored  Uie  panli- 
'San,  and  addressed  the  man.  He  spared  his  pride,  and  humored  ins  ambi- 
tion. He  flattered  the  Tories  with  Tory  hopes,  and  their  allies  with 
encouragement  against  Tory  pretensions.'  He  ap{MX>acbed  the  coalition  by 
sections,  dividing  it  against  Itself— and  suggested  timely  precautions  to 
Pulteney  in  respect  to  his  personal  safety ;  and  he  sufficiently  deferred  to 
*^  the  waiters  upon  Providence  "  to  secure  a  tolerable  share  of  their  favor 
and  confidence.  He  did  not  omit  to  exert  his  influence  with  the  King  ^ 
accomplish  his  objects,  and  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty.  The 
moment  he  found  a  willing  ear  at  court,  he  exclaimed  with  a  spirit  of 
triumph  to  his  brother — ^^  I  have  set  the  King  on  him !  ^  and  with  a  gesture, 
as  If  he  were  locking  a  door,  he  added, — ^^  I  have  tamed  the  loey  of  the 
cabinet  upon  him.*' 

Thus  Walpole  placed  his  opponent  in  the  hands  of  his  coalition  A-iends 
to  be  accused,  condemned  and  sacrificed.  The  coalition  Whigs  were 
disappointed  because  expediency  had  failed.  The  coalition  Tories  were 
disgusted,  because,  instead  of  being  able  to  dupe  others,  they  were  again 
.duped  themselves.  Pulteney,  no  longer  favored  by  the  King,  or  trusted  by 
the  party  which  he  honored  but  could  not  save,— had  no  alternative  but  to 
unite  with  the  Tories,  or  retire  f^om  public  life.  As  !be  could  not  do  the 
one  without  dishoncHr,  he  chose  the  other  course  ms  more  consistent  with  his 


^  Marchmont  Papers.  luiTe  the  same  good  qualities,  hut  ff  ^he 

'  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  305.  aame  of  Whig  comes  across  them  H  locks 

3  It  was  not  difficult  to  arouse  the  matoal  mp   all   their   faculties,    and  they  canaot 

hostility  of  the  parties.     I>odington,  writ-  exert  them.    They  stand  like  knight-emuiti 

ingtotheJUu^eof  Ai;gyle,sajca,  **Yewgnsce  cf  old    under   sudden  enchantnicBt,  with 

and  I  have  often  agreed  that  in  tlie  course  their  arms  extended  and  ilieir  nKMatiis  opea 

of  our  acquaintance  we  ncTcr  met  with  a  in  the  very  attitude  to  act  and  speak  for  tfie 

set  of  gentlemen  of  more  extensire  honor  man,  when  the  charm  comprehended  m  diat 

and  benevoleace,  truer  lovers  of  their  coun-  syllahie   seizes    tiicm,    ami   they   can   do 

try,  or  more  sealoas  to  serve  it,  than  tlie  aeither  for  a  Whig."— JTdbeiw^e  i^pers. 

principal  of  the  Tetiea,    Bei^eial  of  them  I/ttt.  cf  Pafiy,  Vol.  ii,  p.  SOS. 
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fi€q;iieAt  declaration : — ^*  When  1  have  turned  out  Sir  Robert  Walpole  I 
will  retire  into  that  hospital  of  invalidst  the  House  of  Peers."  ^ 

Another  character  upon  the  stage,  worthy  of  notice,  was  Carteret, 
afterwards  Earl  Granville,  whose  jolly  habits  and  loyal  whimsicalities  made 
bim  a  favorite  with  tlie  King.  His  easy  motives  rendered  him  a  conven* 
lent  tool,  and  his  indomitable  spirit  of  intrigue  a  useAil  politician  to  a 
party  whose  chief  aim  was  success.  Pitt  gave  his  character  when  he 
alluded  to  the  situation  of  the  King,  ^^  as  hemmed  in  by  German  officers 
and  one  English  minister  without  an  English  heart,**  and  who  favored  a 
policy  which  '^  rendered  this  great,  this  mighty  nation,  a  province  to  a 
despicable  electorate."  He  denounced  him  as  ^*an  execrable,  a  sole 
minister,  who  had  renounced  the  British  nation,  and  seemed  to  have  drunk 
of  the  potion  described  in  poetic  fictions,  which  made  men  forget  their 
country."  His  official  career  was  denominated  by  the  opposition — ^^  the 
drunken  administration."  His  course  affords  an  instructive  example  of 
what  a  King  can  do  with  a  drunken  statesman,  who  was  willing  to  act  with 
all  parties,  and  without  being  trusted  by  any.  With  such  aids  royalty  was 
able  to  form  a  ministry  that  lasted  forty-eight  hours,'  when  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  terms  dictated  by  the  common  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
The  crown  was  seen  to  be  powerless.  Walpole  was  out  of  office,  but  his 
genius  was  active  and  his  spirit  still  loyal.  He  saved  the  nation  from  the 
humiliations  incident  to  imbecilit}*,  and  influenced  the  King  to  remove  from 
bis  counsels  such  aimless  politicians  as  Carteret.  When  the  Earl  of  Wil- 
mington died,  who  was  permitted  by  Pulteney  to  slide  into  office,  as  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasui^*, — b^*  particular  request  of  the  King,  Henry 
Pelham  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This,  too,  was  accomplished  by 
the  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Walpole.  He  was  prompt  to  give  the  new 
minister  his  advice.  ^^  You  must,"  he  said,  ^^form  your  government  from 
your  old  friends,  the  old  corps,  and  recruits  f^om  the  Cobham  squadron. 
Pitt  is  thought  able  and  fbrnudable,  try  him  or  show  him.  Fox^  3*ou  can't 
do  without.  WinningtoB  mast  be  had  in  the  way  that  he  can  or  will  be 
had.  Your  solicitor  is  your  own  and  surely  will  be  useful.  Hold  up  the 
attome3'-genera],  he  is  verj'  able  and  very  honest.^  There  are  other  mem- 
bers of  the  law  no  ways  contemptible,  in  party  considerable,  that  may  be 
had.    It  is  your  business  now  to  forgive  and  gain.    Broad-bottom  cannot 


1  In  a  ballad,  hj  Lord  Herrey,  under  the      ^^*  *^<»*if*  **'«  ••Z^'-  heUajM  ttfartatparu» 
title  of  "The  PatrioU  are  Come,"  Carteret    —l^ervey'i Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  p.  Liii. 
18  made  to  .ay  of  ^'uuUh^rcock  PuUeufy^       '  ^n  »'0"y'  ^*  ^"  "^^^  "^«  ^o'»8  »^- 


that— - 


miniitrmtioii.'* 
*  The  solicitor  wm  Murray;  the  attorney 
•*  To  ebe»t  nth  «cone«cm  demaadt  an  1117  «rU ;       general,  Sir  Dudley  Ryder. 
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be  made  for  anything  that  has  a  zest  for  Hanover.  Whig  it  with  all  oppo- 
nents that  will  parley ;  but  'ware  Tory !  I  never  mean  to  a  person  or  so ; 
but  what  they  can  bring  with  them  will  prove  a  broken  reed."*  The 
friendship  of  Carteret  was  tendered  to  Pelham  with  assurances  of  fidelity, 
which  were  cordially  received  and  estimated  at  their  proper  value.  "Another 
instance  of  a  contest  in  duplicity,"  says  Cooke, "  in  which  both  parties  were 
insincere,  and  neither  deceived." 

Pelham  was  soon  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  a  man  of 
fair  abilities,  and  moderation.  He  was  popular  and  conciliatory  to  those 
he  did  not  like,  and  polite  to  those  he  reluctantly  trusted.  His  political 
friends  were  actuated  by  such  a  varietj-  of  motives,  it  was  difficult  to  har- 
monize their  views,  to  meet  their  wishes,  or  to  promote  their  interests.  By 
displeasing  the  King,  he  lessened  his  influence ;  by  doubting  the  King's 
favorites,  he  multiplied  rivals  and  gave  power  to  enemies.  Carteret  was  still 
an  obstacle  to  judicious  counsels.  Unfortunately,  with  a  presumiHive  hold 
upon  the  King,  and  with  no  standing  with  the  ministers, — he  availed  himself 
of  the  circumstances  of  necessity,  which,  though  he  could  not  evade  he 
hoped  to  alter,  and  found  hope  and  strength  in  desperation.  The  struggle 
was  between  weak  men  who  had  not  capacity  to  use  power  without  abusing 
it,  and  those  who  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  employ  the  wisest  men, 
even  if  opposed  by  the  crown.  The  Tories  joined  the  coalition  only  to 
betray  its  objects,  and  to  assert  their  own  peculiar  policy ;  and  the  adven- 
turers from  the  Whig  ranks  had  no  common  standard  of  principle  except 
to  control  the  weakest,  and  exclude  the  strongest.'  It  was  an  interesting 
conflict  because  it  was  a  combination  of  royalty  with  incapacity  against 
intelligence  and  statesmanship,  Qf  arrogant  ignorance  against  knowledge. 

When  Pelham  found  it  to  be  impracticable  to  fulfil  his  promises 
to  the  fViends  he  most  relied  on,  or  to  meet  the  unreasonable  whims 
and  prejudices  of  the  King,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  immediate 
resignation  of  the  ministers.  "This  decisive  conduct,"  says  Cooke, 
"  astonished,  but  did  not  alarm  the  King ; '  he  received  the  resignations 
with  civility ;  and  immediately  intrusted  the  treasury  to  the  Earl  of  Bath." 
'With  Lord  Granville  for  a  colleague,  as  a  prerequisite  condition,  he  imme- 
'diately  commenced  the  task  of  forming  a  cabinet.    He  approached  the  labor 


»■  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Pelham  Administra-  ready  to  unite  against  a  Tory  or  a  Jacobite 

'tion.  enemy. — Hi$i,  of  PcLrty^  Vol.  ii,  p.  334. 

s  The  whole  conduct  of  the  Tories  showed  '  It  is  said  he  got  alarmed  at  last,  but  not 

.that  the  taint  of  Jacobitism  had  not  been  so  until  the  Earl  of  Bath's  failure.    He  then 

thoroughly  purged  from  tliem  as  their  allies  shut  himself  up,  and  declared  he  would  re- 

supposed ;  that  of  the  Whigs  showed  that  ceive  no  more  of  the  white  stayes,  gold  keys, 

itlthough  they  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  commissions  that  came  pouring  in  upon 

<when  danger  was  distant,  they  were  always  him. 
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with  siich  zeal  and  confidence,  it  was  playfully  said  by  one  of  the  retired 
ministers,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  a  person  to  be  abroad  nights  for  fear  he 
w'ould  be  impressed  to  become  a  cabinet  minister.  All  who  were  wanted, 
and  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  proffered  distinction,  refused  to  negotiate. 
The  Earl  of  Bath  was  compelled  to  confess  his  inability  to  serve  the  King 
under  such  conditions,  and  retired  fVom  the  scene.  Granville,  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  a  condition  of  things  that  would  be  fatal  to  his  hopes — 
advised  an  appeal  to  Parliament :  an  expedient  too  absurd  to  find  favor 
with  ro3'alty/  The  King  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  to  Pelham,  though 
with  inadmissible  conditions  of  appointment  and  proscription.  These  he 
was  required  to  abandon.  The  Pelhams  consented  to  resume  their  appoint- 
ments, and  were  permitted  to  dictate  their  own  terms.  Granville  soon 
found  his  own  level  by  continued  and  persistent  opposition,  and  the 
ministers  united  in  demanding  his  dismissal  from  office — a  demand  that 
was  ungraciously  met  by  the  King,  when  he,  too,  found  that  royalty  was 
X)owerless. 

The  ^^Broad-bottomed"  administration  was  formed  in  1744  and  continued 
to  1754, — till  the  death  of  Pelham.  Though  denominated  broad-bottomed, 
indicating  absurdly,  that  coalition  views  were  broad  views,  it  was  essen- 
tially democratic.    The  fact  is  clearly  stated  by  Cooke.^ 

In  the  struggles  for  place,  the  Pelhams  happily  illustrated  the  principle, 
that  in  the  sub-division  and  dispensation  of  power,  weakness  sees  no  safety 
but  in  kindred  weakness.  ''  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,*'  says  Cooke, 
*^all  Newcastle's  characteristic  jealousy  was  aroused ;  nor  was  it  appeased  by 
his  appointment  to  the  vacant  post."  At  this  time  the  great  master  spirits 
of  party,  during  the  reign  of  George  11.,  had  been  removed  by  death. 
Lord  Orford  died  in  1745,  and  Bolingbroke  in  1751.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  the  death  of  Orford,  Pelham  lost  a  fHend,  the  Whig  party  only  an  advo- 
cate. But  in  the  death  of  Bolingbroke,  the  Tory  party  lost  both  IViend 
and  advocate.  Walpole  was  too  much  of  a  Whig  to  leave  his  party  and 
lose  position ;  Bolingbroke  was  too  much  of  a  Tory  not  to  serve  his  pai*ty 
for  party  purposes,  though  he  had  no  position  to  lose. 

It  was  natural  that  Newcastle  should  now  regard  himself  as  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  crown.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  whose  policy  is 
defined  by  their  fluctuating  ambition.  He  flattered  himself  that  but  little 
could  be  done  without  his  counsel,  or  aid— either  at  home  or  abroad.  He 
was  nervous  and  fretful  without  motive,  and  active  without  system.  He 
was  always  ready  to  lead  but  unable  to  guide.    In  fact,  there  was  much 


1  Although  the  name  by  which  this  admin-  Pelham's  was  essentially  a  Whig  cabinet. 

Sstration  is  distinguished  was  intended  to  At  first,  a  few  Tories  were  admitted   into 

designate  it  as  founded  upon  a  perfect  coali-  subordinate  stations — but  they  soon  retired, 

tion  of  all  parties ;  yet  such  is  not  the  fact  —See  Hist  of  Pctrty^  Vol.  ii,  p.  839. 
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sober  truth  in  the  witty  remark  of  Lord  Hervey  concerning  }dm^  who  nid 
**'  he  did  nothing  with  the  same  hurry  and  agitation  as  if  he  did  every* 
thing."  His  high  rank,  immense  wealth  and  his  disinterested  disposition 
to  serve  the  public  gave  him  a  great  influence,  but  considerations  of  |>er8onal 
control  outweighed  public  considerations  of  duty.  He  was  willing  to 
humor  the  prejudices  of  the  King,  to  make  a  colleague  of  Granville,  and 
proscribe  Pitt.  In  attempting  to  form  a  cabinet  he  was  careful  to  promote 
only  those  who  could  not  become  his  rivals,  and  to  avoid  others  who  might 
become  his  masters.  He  was  a  coH]q[)ound  of  active  elements :  much  of 
good,  but  little  of  wisdom.  He  was  permitted  b}'  his  sovereign  to  do  his 
best  until  he  demonstrated  that  he  could  do  nothing. 

Influenced  by  the  weak  fancies  of  a  senseless  pride,  he  imagined  that 
Pitt  could  not  be  employed  because  the  King  disliked  him ;  that  the  pre- 
Bumptions  of  rank  and  title  were  above  the  merits  of  ability  and  character, 
— and  he  endeavored  to  form  a  cabinet  to  suit  himself  and  please  the  King. 
He  failed.  He  could  neither  strengthen  an  old  one,  nor  create  a  new  one. 
He  gave  up  in  despair.  The  King  called  upon  Fox.  It  appeared  to  he 
easy  to  do,  what  soon  proved  to  be  an  impossible  problem.  With  no 
confidence  in  himself,  yet  disposed  to  flatter  the  -whims  of  his  sovereign. 
Fox  ventured  to  apply  to  Pitt  for  aid,  but  not  for  direction.  Pitt  was  fuUy 
conscious  of  his  own  powers,  and  he  comprehended  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  nation.  He  was  not  ofl'ensively  arrc^ant.  He  had  patience  to  look 
fairly  at  the  honest  endeavors  of  incompetent  men,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
ask  him  to  share  their  responsibility.  He  knew  well  the  candidates  for 
place,  and  their  capacity  for  public  service.  He  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  what  seemed  like  boasting, — ^but  with  him  it  was  knowledge : — 
^  He  was  sure  he  could  save  the  country,  and  he  was  equallj''  sure  no  man 
else  could."  He  absolutely  revised  to  confer  with  the  proud  Duke  of  New- 
castle, on  any  terms ;  and  when  approached  by  Fox,  he  exclaimed, — ^^  You, 
sir!  Are  you  come  firom  the  King?  When  his  majesty  shall  condescend 
to  signify  his  {Measure  to  me,  by  any  one  entitled  to  my  confidence  and 
esteem,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  expressions  of  duty  to  his  M^esty  and 
devotion  to  his  service.    I  have  no  answw  to  return  by  3*ou.*' 

^^  All  h<^  being  thus  extinguished,"  says  Cooke,  ^'  Newcastle  and  his 
phxtj  resigned  themselvea  to  their  £iite ;  and  the  King,  with  undisguised 
leluctanee,  intrusted  the  fbrmatioft  of  a  ministiy  to  Pitt.  No  step  could 
be  more  popular.  In  the  words  of  one  who  did  not  share  the  general  enthu- 
siasm,^ *  The  eyes  of  a0  afflicted^  despairing  nation  were  now  lifted  up  to  a 
private  gentleman,  of  a  slender  fortune ;  wanting  the  parade  of  birth  or 
title,  of  no  family  influence,  except  by  marriage  with  Lord  Temple's  sister, 
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and  even  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  iViends  and  acquaintancea*  Yet^ 
under  theee  circumstances,  Pitt  was  considered  as  the  only  saviour  of  Eng- 
land.' Pitt  was,  at  this  time,  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  gout ;.  but  he 
instantly  made  his  arrangements.^'  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  the  Earl 
of  Temple  was  made  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  George  Grenville  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  Legge  returned  to  his  post  of  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  The  treasury  was  settled  on  the  16th  of  November 
(1756)  ;  the  admiralty,  on  the  20th ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  received  the  seals  on  the 
4th  of  December^  two  days  after  the  parliament  had  met. 

To  use  the  language  of  Cooke,  ^^  The  formation  of  this  ministry  waa* 
welcomed  with  a  shout  of  approbation ;  the  joy  throughout  the  country  was 
nniversal."  «  •  •  ^«  Old  patriots,  who  had  long  retired  IVom  the  stage 
of  public  life,  came  forward  to  hail  the  promised  millennium,  and  foremost 
among  these  was  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  a  veteran  Whig,  slow,  but 
solid ;  one  who  would  pursue  his  principles  though  the}'  led  to  a  precipice."  ^ 
These  manifestations  availed  nothing.  The  King  had  yielded  only  to  a 
nominal  change.  This  change  was  one  of  necessity,  and  he  did  not 
acknowledge  its  implied  obligations.  He  was  king,  and  why  should  he 
consent  to  be  less?  He  had  changed  his  ministers,  but  not  his  policy. 
They  were  his  counsellors,  but  he  did  not  accept  their  counsel.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  while  Pitt  was  chief,  the  King  could  be  nothing. 
All  were  moved  by  one  great  mind,  and  that  mind  was  not  the  King's. 
This  was  more  than  royalty  could  bear.  Not  satisfied  with  his  past  exp^ 
rience  which  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  Pitt,  he  again 
resolved  to  repeat  his  folly  in  vain  efforts  to  do  without  him.  Pitt  had 
compromised  his  popularity  by  trying  to  save  Admiral  Byng,  whose  death 
was  demanded  by  the  popular  voice.  B3*  refusing  to  resign,  he  restored 
himself  to  favor  in  submitting  to  the  indignity  of  a  dismissaL  Attempts, 
to  form  a  cabinet  without  Pitt  were  repeated,  and  with  the  same  result  as 
before.  Pitt  was  re-instated  much  to  the  relief  and  joy  of  the  nation, 
^'Now,"  continues  Cooke,  '^really  commenced  the  Pitt  administration,  for 
Pitt,  like  Pelham,  had  enjoyed  no  power  until  he  had  stormed  the  cabinet 
and  bound  the  King.*^ 

In  quoting  from  the  interesting  volumes  of  Cooke,  it  has  been  done  with 
a  sense  of  duty,  not  only  to  the  subject  but  to  the  reader,  whose  motives 
are  presumed  to  be  those  of  honest  inquiry,  and  without  prejudice  to  special 
sources  of  truth.  These  quotations  have  been  made  with  commendation, 
thus  giving  just  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  good  sense  of  the  author, 
who  is  entitled  to  high  consideration  fbr  his  labors  in  the  great  field  of 


1  HUL  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  375.  »  Hist  of  Party,  Vofc.  11,  p.  377. 
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democracy.  In  dissenting,  tlierefore,  from  his  views  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph,  it  is  done  with  no  abatement  of  confidence  in  his 
judgment.  Most  likely  fVirther  reflection  would  lead  him  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

In  speaking  of  Pitt's  vaunted  ability  to  save  the  nation  when  no  one  else 
could,  he  thus  concludes : 

^'  It  belongs  not  to  our  subject  to  tell  how  well  he  fulfilled  it.  From  the 
moment  that  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  the  panic  which  had  para- 
lyzed our  efforts  disappeared ;  instead  of  mourning  over  former  disgraces,  and 
dreading  future  defeats,  the  nation  assumeil,  in  a  moment,  an  air  of  confi- 
dence, and  awaited  with  impatience  for  tidings  of  victor}\  The  narrator 
of  party-struggles  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  era ;  party  was  extinct ;  the 
master}'  of  Pitt's  genius  was  felt  in  every  bosom ;  dazzled  by  his  genius, 
borne  onward  by  a  tide  of  success,  the  nation  followed  his  counsels  as  the 
dictates  of  a  superior  being,  and  rose,  as  one  man,  to  do  his  bidding. 
France,  latelj^  so  insolent,  felt  his  power  and  bled  from  every  limb ;  that 
people,  who  lately  revelied  in  the  anticipation  of  invading  and  plundering 
Britain,  now  fled  the  seas  at  our  approach,  and  trembled,  even  npon  their 
own  shores.  In  each  of  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were  our  arms  at 
the  same  time  triumphant ;  in  each  our  alliance  was  deemed  the  best  assur- 
ance of  safet}'.  It  was  not  the  Whig  or  the  Tory  party  which  did  all  this 
— ^it  was  William  Pitt.  The  plan  of  operations  was  his,  his  colleagues  heard 
and  obeyed."  * 

Such  examples  of  statesmanship,  in  such  critical  periods  of  danger  and 
difficult}',  are  precisely  the  ones  most  fully  to  illustrate  the  great  principles 
of  democracy.  How  can  we  estimate  the  genius,  character  and  acts  of 
William  Pitt,  or  of  any  man,  but  in  view  of  his  ability  and  judgment  in 
which  are  to  be  found  the  elements  of  success  or  failure?  What  gave  him 
greatness  above  rank  or  title,  power  above  royalt}-,  discernment  above 
blindness,  wisdom  above  error,  and  judgment  above  accident, — ^but  a  com- 
prehensive knowleilge  of  principles  and  of  the  means  of  their  proper  appli- 
cation ;  and  who,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

**  Consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  nobly  dares, 
To  be,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man.** 

What  is  it  that  discerns  the  use  and  beauty  of  democratic  truths,  in  all 
the  variety  of  their  application,  but  the  gifts  of  genius  that  make  the  man, 
the  citizen,  the  democrat — a  statesman,  and  the  statesman  a  patriot?  With 
such  a  leader,  the  democratic  party  becomes  triumphant  and  invincible, 
but  without  such  a  party  what  could  such  a  leader  accomplish?    With  such 


1  Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  88S. 
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a  leader  and  SQch  a  part}*,  all  party  lines  appear  to  be  obliterated.  They 
Are  invisible.  Not  because  they  do  not  exist,  but  because  when  democracy 
is  true  to  itself,  all  opi)osition  is  paralyzed  by  the  iiTCsistible  glare  of  truth, 
and  the  bold  spirit  of  duty.  It  is  shapeless,  powerless,  fruitless.  The 
people  join  hands  with  a  common  zeal.  They  see  a  system  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  that  commands  their  admiring  consent  and* confi- 
dencc,  and  inspires  them  with  a  noble  and  lofty  pride  in  the  advancement 
and  glorj'  of  their  common  country.  In  strict  language,  true  democracy  is 
never  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  mere  ^'  party  struggles.'*  Its  strug- 
gles are  but  the  developments  of  truth  and  principle.  Its  glory  is  but  the 
fearless  application  of  great  truths  to  meet  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  a 
nation.  Such  a  party  can  never  become  extinct.  As  the  sun  gives  all 
light,  and  dispels  all  darkness,  whether  visible  or  obscured,  so  the  demo- 
cratic party  when  true  to  its  mission  presents  the  cause  of  truth  in  such 
broad  and  beautiful  outlines  of  duty  that  no  differences  seem  to  divide  the 
public  mind,  no  party  divisions  are  heeded.  It  is  alwa3's  the  same  great 
party,  whether  honored  or  dishonored,  and  men  become  great  in  the  same 
degree  they  become  its  honest  servants. 

Pitt  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  democrat.  He  succeeded,  not  because 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  because  he  was  true  to  democracy.  Boling- 
broke  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  was  a  Tory,  and  therefore  failed  because 
he  was  false  to  humanity.  It  might  seem  to  a  superstitious  observer,  that 
Providence  was  against  him.  But  for  the  sudden  death  of  Queen  Anne,^  he 
would  probably  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Tory  party  in  power,  as  the  Tory 
high  treasurer  of  England.  And  but  for  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales, — he  would  have  been  his  chief  counsellor,  and  the  foremost  among 
the  fathers  of  the  kingdom.  How  was  it,  that  his  great  genius,  his  mas- 
terly eloquence,  his  unsurpassing  skill  in  diplomacy  and  statesmanship, — 
did  not  give  life  to  the  Tory  party,  nor  gather  and  shape  the  elements  of 
influence  to  further  Its  plausible  and  desperate  schemes  ?  When  men  of 
eminent  libility  and  vast  acquirements,  such  as  Wyndham  and  Murray,  who 
were  prepared  and  ready  to  follow  his  lead,  and  to  uphold  the  Tory  polic}', 
and  with  the  possible  chance  of  controlling  the  crown,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  man  could  have  more  flattering  prospects  of  success,  so  far  as  success 
could  be  secured  by  genius,  birth,  rank  and  wealth.  But  all  these  did  not 
avail  him.    His  motives  were  those  of  personal  ambition.      His  policy  of 


1  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  issue  of  important  trust,  though  with  little  apparent 

this  princess  was  deemed  by  ProYidence  too  probability  of  being  called  to  exercise  it,  the 

central  a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  be  Princess  Anne  having  been  no  less  tlian 

entrust^  with  the  newly  renovated  consti-  seventeen   times    pregnant — Oeorge  IILf 

tution.    A  more    distant   connection   had  Court  and  FamHy,  Vol.  i,  p.  21. 
already  been  specially  trained  for  tliis  most 
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gOTernment  was  but  a  scheme  of  arbitraiy  pover.    He  belieyad  in  a  pAitf 
that  |>romised  everj'thing,  and  fulfilled  nothing. 

To  employ  the  truthful  language  of  Cooke, — ^  Bolingbroke's  life  had 
been  a  life  of  sUTery  to  his  party.  He  had  joined  it  when  reoovering  from 
its  prostration  under  William,  and  reviving  under  the  wanning  smile  of  a 
Tory  queen ;  he  had  assisted  to  revive  its  spirit,  and  bore  part  in  the  rapid 
assault  by  which  it  had  recovered  the  power  and  enx>lument  of  ministerial 
rule ;  he  took  the  lead  in  the  bold  counsels^  the  dark  machinaticns,  the 
unscropulous  deeds  by  which  it  attempted  to  perpetuate  its  domiiuoti :  he 
shared  its  prosperity — he  was  emshed  by  its  fall.  Still,  while  trembling 
lor  his  life  and  meditating  flight,  the  grief  of  his  soul  was,  *  that  he  saw 
the  Tory  party  was  gone.'  He  had  risked  and  lost  his  honors  and  his 
fortune  in  its  service — be  was  ready  to  stake  his  life.  At  its  conunand  he 
Joined  tiie  pretender ;  and  if  his  sword  was  not  drawn  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  it  was  only  because  the  weight  of  his  influence,  at  the  French  conri, 
was  more  valuable  than  the  service  of  any  single  arm.  As  he  espoused, 
so  he  quitted  tlie  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  when  he  found  that  sueoess  was 
hopeless,  and  that  the  alliance  of  the  pretender  was  a  burden,  not  a  benefit, 
to  his  party."  •  *  •  u  But  the  power  of  his  intellect  remained,  by 
that  he  contrived  what  others  should  execute :  his  magic  power  over  the 
pen  was  not  taken  (Vom  him,  for  the  spirit  of  Whiggism  forbade  the  press 
should  be  fettered — with  this  weapon  he  labored  for  six  and  twenty  years 
in  the  cause  of  his  party.  He  scmpled  at  no  disguise ;  he  left  untried  no 
stratagem  to  gain  for  it  popularity.  He  proclaimed  it  dead,  and  repro- 
duced it  with  the  mask  of  patriotism.  He  allied  it  with  its  rival,  and 
declared  that  all  distinctions  had  ceased :  he  gained  for  it  a  powerfbl 
patron,  and  hoped  that  he  had  at  last  succeeded.  But  in  vain-^the  mask 
was  torn  off,  the  alliance  was  repudiated — the  patron  died.  The  veteran 
Tory  was  disappointeil,  but  not  dismayed.  Under  the  weight  of  accumu- 
lated sorrows,  bowed  down  by  family  bereavements,  and  racked  by  ezcm- 
oiating  diseases,  he  continued  his  service.  The  hand  of  death  alone 
arrested  the  pen  of  the  political  pamphleteer."  ^ 

There  is  no  lesson  in  history  more  clearly  defined  by  experience,  and 
confirmed  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  maxim,  that  no 
schemes  of  human  agency  can  ever  permanently  succeed,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  God,  or  against  the  common  good  of  mankind. 

How  the  author,  Just  quoted,  could  trace  the  career  of  Bolingbroke  with 
so  much  accuracy  and  eloquence,  in  his  vain  attempts  to  succeed  against 
truth  and  knowledge ;  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  able  to  discover  the 
obvious  sources  of  Pitt's  influence  and  success,  it  is  difiOicult  to  sec'    He 

1  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  v,  p.  859.  Tbomai  Enkine  May.    He  mjs  of  Lord 

i  Similar  errors  are  committed   by  Sir    Chatham  :^*'  Thougli  in  outward  obsenr* 
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had  the  records  of  the  two  great  parties  before  him,  and  the  resalts  of  the 
two  great  minds  of  equal  genius.  One  persistently  travelled  in  the  hidden 
and  narrow  paths  of  Toryism^  and  the  other  in  the  open  high-wajs  of 
democracy.  One  was  immortalized  b}*^  defeat,  failure  and  disappointment ; 
the  other  by  success,  and  the  achievement  of  a  nation's  gratitude  and  a 
glorious  name. 

Again,  let  the  reader-  take  a  retrospective  survey  of  another  period  of 
royalty,  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  ask,  what  are  its  achievements,  and 
what  are  the  fruitA  of  Torjiem?  All  that  was  good  in  George  II.  ema- 
nated from  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  democracy.  Even  the  faith  of  preju- 
dice, when  connected  with  high  motives,  proves  to  be  safer  than  the  counsels 
of  party  when  not  based  upon  principle.  The  King  is  not  quoted  as  repre* 
senting  wisdom  and  intelligence,  but  as  representing  royalty.  In  the 
elements  of  success  royalty,  again,  is  found  wanting.  The  Tory  party, 
again  and  again,  is  seen  to  be  struggling  for  the  ascendency,  on  any  terms. 
It  is  constantly  thrown  back  by  its  errors,  and  strangled  by  its  own  perfidy. 
It  alternately  claims  the  desperate  privileges  of  oblivion  and  death  in  its 
changes  and  disguises,  and  always  with  ultimate  motives  to  power,  bat 
never  permanently  to  reach  it.  Professedly  the  right  arm  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Crown,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  prostitute  both  when  Justified  by 
emergencies  it  could  not  master.  When  both  utterly  failed  in  means  to 
advance  its  despotic  policy,  it  declared  neutrality  both  in  politics  and  relig- 
ion. If  the  watch-word  could  not  be  ^^  Our  party,"  then  with  amiable  con- 
descension it  was  proclaimed  to  be  *^No  party."  The  Church  was  ready  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Bolingbroke,  of  the  King,  or  the  Frince  of  Wales,  though 
each  was  false  to  himself,  and  all  were  false  to  Christianity. 

Both  King  and  Church  were  again  saved  by  the  faith  and  measures  of  the 
democratic  party.  The  same  trials  of  the  government  were  passed  through, 
as  in  former  periods,  and  the  same  experiments  repeated,  ending  only  iu 
failure  and  taxation.    The  opponents  of  democracy,  whether  in  separate 


ancM  a  courtier,  he  was  a  constitiitioiiid  retnm  to  its  principles.    He  littered   bo 

statesmaD,  oppoted  to  goTenuaeat  by  pr^  Uuigvage  **  hoping  to  rule  orer  all  parties.'' 

rogative,  and  court  influence.    His  career  All  his  utterances,  and  they  were  made  with 

had  been  due  to  his  own  genius :  independent  the  splendid  displays  of  genius  and  elo- 

of  party,  and  superior  to  it,  he  had  trusted  quence,  were  appeals    to  his  countrymen 

to  his  eloquence,  his  statesmanship,  and  to  unite  in  the  democratic  faith.     **  Former 

popularity.    And  now,  by  breaking  up  par-  little  dUTerences  wusi  be   forgotten,"  he 

ties,  he  hoped  to  rule  over  them  all.    His  said,  "when the  conteti u pro  arts  etfocis,** 

project,    however,    completely    failed." —  The  people  failed  in  patriotic  duty  to  them- 

CoHMt.  Jlisi.f  Vol.  i,  p.  85.  selves,  to  their  country,  in  not  giving  heed 

He  framed  no  project  to  role,— he  pointed  tohlseall.    It  was  not  his  ftilnre.    The 

to  the  British  Constitstion.    He  broke  up  stateeman  of  geaias,  that  speaks  the  truth, 

BO  party,«-he  called  a  scattered  par^  to  oaa  never  fUl. 
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factions,  or  Joined  by  the  treacherous  links  of  coalition,  were  inflnenced 
bj  the  same  motives  and  expedients  that  had  always  characterized  them, — 
ending  in  humiliating  defeat  and  disgrace.  ^Constantly  aiming  to  secure 
means  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  merely  a  party  power,  they  not  onlj 
neglected  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  demands  of  the  government,  but 
regarded  all  constitutional  restraints  as  obstacles  to  party  loyalty. 

Thus,  again,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  generation  are  to  be  found  the 
triumphs  of  democratic  principles  and  measures.  Royalty,  in  its  weakness, 
imported  and  compounded  with  anti-national  imbecility ;  moved  by  per- 
sonal antipathies  and  preferences,  and  guided  by  female  infidelity, 
exhausted  all  its  skill  and  means  to  master  and  fulfil  its  boasted  mission, — 
and  finally  yielded  to  a  democratic  guardianship  that  the  nation  might  be 
saved. 

Still  failing  to  find  the  sources  of  safety,  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  in  hereditary  monarchy,  the  historical  student  is  inclined  again  to 
repeat  the  question,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry* — whether  the  successor  of 
George  II.  gave  any  evidence  of  statesmanship  that  was  either  superior  to 
that  of  democracy,  or  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  nation. 


GEORGE   III. 

It  was  a  propitious  period  for  royalty  to  have  a  new  start,  a  new  trial, 
when  George  III.  ascended  the  throne.  The  government  had  been  slowly, 
but  surely  returned  to  a  constitutional  basis,  and  public  affairs  were  direct- 
ed by  able  and  responsible  statesmen.  Party  spirit  had  been  tranquillized, 
and  the  success  of  democratic  principles  again  led  the  Tories  to  repeat 
their  favorite  occasional  theory'',  when  powerless,  that  all  political  differences 
had  ceased.  The  British  arms  had  added  to  the  glory  of  England,  and 
her  fiag  commanded  universal  respect.  The  people  were  proud  of  their 
past  achievements,  and  their  loj'alty  gave  them  a  cheerAil  spirit  even  under 
the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation.  If  their  late  sovereign  did  not  make  for 
himself  an  enviable  personal  record,  or  aid  b}-  his  counsels  the  many  happy 
measures  and  events  of  his  reign,  he  certainlj^^  had  some  merit  in  his  negSr- 
tive  qualities,  in  not  always  being  obstinate  in  proportion  to  his  stupidity. 
If  his  views  were  not  sufi9ciently  comprehensive  to  embrace  a  large  policy 
worthy  of  England, — he  certainly  was  true  in  his  attachments  to  Hanover. 
This  attachment  was  as  natural  as  it  was  limited.  If  he  could  not  under- 
stand such  a  man  as  William  Pitt,  and  his  chosen  associates,^  he  had 


1  His  character  la  aptly  given  by  Thackeray :  not  like  Fox ;  he  did  not  like  Reynolds ;  he 
**  Like  other  dull  men,  the  King  waa  all  his  did  not  like  Nelson,  Chatham,  Burke ;  he 
life  suspicious  of  superior  people.    He  did   was  testy  at  the  idea  of  all  innovations,  and 
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pradence  enough  to  give  up  his  favorites  when  he  could  not  help  himself. 
He  was  read}'  to  change  his  ministers,  when  demanded  by  the  people,  par- 
tictdarly  when  those  of  his  own  choice  had  no  power  to  serve  him.^  If  his 
generation  was  not  distinguished  by  his  own  wisdom  and  acts,  it  was 
highly  favored  by  the  genius  of  other  men, — in  the  arts,  in  literature  and 
science.  It  has  been  seen,  that  royalty  does  but  little  to  give  shape  and 
system  to  government,  and  here  we  have  ample  evidence  that  its  errors  and 
weakness  are  not  permitted  to  lessen  the  sublime  ways  of  Providence. 

George  Augustus,  came  to  the  throne  as  the  successor  to  his  grandfather, 
inheriting  not  only  the  constitutional  title  to  the  crown,  but  succeeiUng  to 
a  condition  of  things  which  had  been  established  by  democratic  statesman- 
ship. It  was  a  mercy  added  to  a  blessing  to  the  young  King  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  such  a  beginning,  suiTounded  as  he  was,  with  wise  advisers, 
and  by  such  evidence  of  prosperity  and  of  national  greatness. 

With  such  privileges,  however,  it  was  his  fearful  responsibility  to  adopt 
a  different  policy'  and  to  risk  new  counsellors.  He  resolved  to  be  more 
than  King,  it  was  his  ambition  to  govern.  Not  only  to  govern  by  the 
discarded  policy  of  the  Stuarts,  but  to  be,  as  declared  by  Fox,  ^^  his  own 
unadvised  minister*"  Here,  too,  was  another  opiK>rtunity  for  the  Tory 
party  to  bury  the  past,  to  obliterate  its  record  of  chronic  fallacies  and  pre- 
sumptuous claims,  and  to  identify  itself  with  a  successful  democratic  faith. 
But  in  saying  this,  the  reflective  mind  is  instantly  turned  to  the  unsolved 
question  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, — ^^  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or 
the  leopard  his  spots?*'  Men  and  things  must  be  studied  as  they  are. 
Royalty  detached  from  principle  naturally  seeks  Toryism  as  an  b1\}\ 
When  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  regarded  as  above  the  legal  requi- 
sitions of  the  constitution,  then  roj'alty  and  the  Tory  part}'  are  one,  and 
their  united  influence  is  exerted  against  democracy.  Both  had  before  them 
the  fVuits  of  democracy  in  the  prosperity  and  content  of  the  people ;  both 
had  before  them  the  barren  fields  of  Toryism  in  the  exhausted  minds  of 
disappointed  men  whose  ambition  assumed  an  offensive  guardianship  over 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  should  seem  easy  to  determine  what  was 
the  course  of  duty,  and  difllcult  to  see  how  ambition  or  prejudice  could 
pursue  a  different  path.  The  new  sovereign  was  j'oung  and  inexperienced, 
and  though  respectable  in  virtue  he  was  not  remarkable  for  capacity.  It 
was  his  fate  early  to  be  placed  under  the  guidance  of  preceptors  who  ^^filled 


raspicions  of  all   innovaton.     He  lored       i  See  Holt's  Life  of  George  III.,  Vol.  i, 
mediocrities.    He  was  a  dull  lad,  brought   p.  G. 
up  by  narrow-minded  people.** — The  Four 
OcorgeSf  p.  388. 
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Lim  with  predilections  more  befitting  %  despot  of  the  Stoftrt  linct  than  a 
suocessor  of  William  III."  A  liberal  course  of  education  was  marked  oat 
for  the  young  Prince  bj  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  Peterborough, — ^bot 
set  aside  b}*^  the  Earl  of  Bute,  his  governor,  his  early  friend  and  compoa* 
ion.^  In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Dodington  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  '^  concerning  the  methods  taken  b}*  his  preceptors,  and  what  they 
read  to  him,  or  made  him  read :  she  replied,  she  really  did  not  well  know 
what  they  taught  him ;  but  to  speak  fVeely,  she  was  afraid  not  much ;  that 
they  were  in  the  country,  and  followed  their  diversions,  and  not  much  else, 
that  she  could  discover ;  that  we  must  hope  it  would  be  better  when  we 
came  to  town.**  When  asked  confidentially,  what  was  the  Prince's  real 
disposition,  she  answered, — **  You  know  him,  almost  as  well  as  I  do.  He 
id  very  honest;  '  but  I  wish  him  to  be  a  little  more  forward  and  less  childish 
at  his  age."    At  this  time  he  was  fifteen. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  thus  gave  his 
character : — **^  He  was  shy  and  backward ;  not  a  wild,  dissipated  boy,  but 
good-natured  and  cheerfhl,  with  a  serious  cast  upon  the  whole ;  that  those 
about  him  knew  him  no  more  than  if  they  had  never  seen  him.  That  be 
was  not  quick,  but  with  those  he  was  acquainted,  appliable  and  intelligent. 
His  education  had  given  her  much  pain.  His  book-learning  she  was  na 
Judge  of,  though  she  supposed  it  small  or  useless;  but  she  hoped  he 
might  have  been  instructed  in  the  general  understanding  of  things."  When 
only  ten  years  of  age  his  grandfather  sent  Baron  Stainburg  to  examine  the 
children  of  Prince  Frederic  in  their  learning.  In  concluding  the  examina- 
tion of  Prince  George,  he  said  to  him,  that  be  would  tell  the  King  what  a 
great  proficiency  his  Highness  had  made  in  his  Latin ;  but  that  he  wished 
he  would  be  a  little  more  perfect  in  his  German  grammar,  as  it  would  be 
of  signal  use  to  him.    **  German  grammar !    German  grammar,"  retorted 


1 A  -work  written  by  FadMr  Orieanf ,  a  hy  hit  mother.    PrinceM  Amatie,  —  soon 

Jesuit,  was  made  the  manual  of  the  fiiture  as  she  was  certain  of  her  fatKer'a  deati^ 

Sovereign.      When   his    first  tutor,    Dr.  sentanaocount  of  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Hajrter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  engaged  Dr.  hut  he  had  already  been  apprised  of  it.     He 

Tucker  to  prepare  an  elementary  work  on  was  riding,   and  received  a  note    from  a 

the  Principles  of  Commerce  and  of  Political  German  videt-de-thambre,  attendant  on  the 

Economy,  the  inHuence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  late  King,  with  a  private  mark  agreed  npoa 

frustrated  this  design,  and  the  worthy  Bishop  between  them,  which  certified  him  of  the 

resigned,  as  did  also  Lord  Harcourt,  tlie  event.  Without  surprise  or  emotion,  without 

Princess  governor.    The  Bishop  of  Peterbor-  dropping  a  word  that  indicated  what   had 

ough  was  made  preceptor  to  the  Prince  in  happened,  he  said  his  horse  was  lame,  and 

1753,— ffolf  8  Geo.  Ill,  Vol.  i,  p.  7.  turned  back  to  Kew.    At  dismounting  he 

9  **  The  moment  of  the  new  reign,"  says  said  to  the  groom,  ^'  I  have  said  this  hone  is 

Horace  Walpole,  "  afforded  a  symptom  of  lame ;  I  forbid  yon  to  say  to  the  oontraiy*" 

the  Princess  character ;  of  that  cool  dissimn-  Memoirs  Chorge  III.  You  i,  p.  16. 
lation  in  which  he  had  been  so  well  initiated 
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the  Prince,  "  why  any  dull  child  can  learn  that."  **  This  witticism,''  says 
Holt,  *'*'  which  would  have  tickled  any  other  man,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
old  monarch."^  It  was  the  grandfather's  earnest  wish  that  the  Prince 
shoold  marry  a  niece  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  he  promised  him  splendid 
inducements.  But  when  he  found  it  was  useless  to  persuade  him,  he  relin- 
qaished  the  design  with  the  petulant  remark, — ^^  that  the  b6y  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  only  fit  to  read  the  Bible  to  his  mother."  In  a  letter  to  his 
son,  dated  March,  1765,  Lord  Chesterfield  says, — ^'  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and 
is  most  probable,  that  the  King,  (George  II.)  who  is  now  perfectly  reeoT- 
ered  of  his  late  indisposition,  may  live  to  see  his  grandson  of  age.  He  is 
seriously,  a  most  hopeful  boy ;  gentle  and  good-natured,  with  good  sound 
sense."  '  In  the  nursery  Lady  Hervey  spoke  of  him  as  ^^  the  honestest, 
truest,  most  good-natured  child  that  ever  lived."  *'A  singular  instance," 
says  an  ungracious  writer,  *^  of  a  child  in  which  a  moUier,  and  a  Prince  in 
which  a  courtier,  could  discover  no  promise  of  brilllaDcy." 

His  early  education  and  peculiar  surroundings  are  well  stated  by  Cooke : 
*^  George  III.  was  in  his  twenty-third  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
His  education  had  not  been  that  which  is  calculated  to  form  a  wise  or  a 
popular  monarch.  His  tutors,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Stone,  and 
Mr.  Scott  were  men  of  sense,  learning,  and  good  intentions ;  but  they  had 
little  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  the  mind  of  their  pupil.  This  Prince's 
early  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  nursery,  amid  the  adulation  of  weak 
women  and  ignorant  pages ;  and  he  emerged  iVom  this  tutelage  only  to 
become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  to  work  a  petty  opposi- 
tion to  his  grandfather.*  Being  thus  continually  in  the  hands  of  persons 
whose  interest  it  was  to  flatter  and  deceive,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  him 
possessed  of  any  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  evincing  any  powers  of  self- 
control.  His  character  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  singular  consequence  of 
such  an  education ;  and  we  are  ratiier  inclined  to  wonder  at  finding  him 
what  he  was,  than  disappointed  at  finding  him  what  we  could  wish  him  to 
have  been."  The  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  who  was  familiar  with  his  tastes  and 
peculiarities,  thus  speaks  of  him  when  he  was  twenty.  According  to  his 
authority,  ^'  he  possessed  abilities  which,  although  not  excellent,  wanted 
only  a  proper  cultivation  to  be  tolerable :  he  was  honest  but  not  generous ; 
religious  but  not  charitable ;  wiUing  to  act  justly,  but  not  active  to  discover 


i  HoH^t  Qeorge  m.,  Vol.  t,  p.  11.  and  in  Wettmintter  Hall,  with  thete  words : 

•  Holt*8  George  III.,  Vol.  i,  p.  10.  *'Ifo  PMieotU  Oovemmatif  No  Scottk  jFk- 

>  Even  in  the  flnC  dcwn  of  the  reign— 41ie  vorUe.    An  intemperaaee  which  proceeded 

Toriee  came  to  coiift  with  all  their  old  prej-  so  tu  afterwards,  that  as  the  King  passed 

n^ces.    PrerogaHve  became  a  fiuhionable  in  his  chair  to  misit  his  mother  in  an  evening, 

word.    Fartf  excitement  commenced.  ''Fa-  themobaskedhimifhe  was^oingtosadL?" 

pen  were  stack  up  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  WaJpM9  Jfanss'rs  (Tea.  IIL  Vob  ly  p.  21. 
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what  was  Jast ;  indifferent  to  pleasure,  but  averse  to  business ;  not  Tiolent 
in  his  resentments,  but  mood}',  sullen,  and  unforgiving  towards  those 
who  provoked  or  incurred  his  displeasure.**  ^  He  describes  him  as  ^*  Aill  of 
princely  prejudices  contracted  in  the  nursery,  and  improved  by  the  society 
of  bed-chamber  women  and  pages  of  the  back-stairs." 

If  *^  love  does  reign  in  stoutest  minds,"  as  Spenser  wrote, — it  cannot  be 
inconsistent  to  infer  that  it  is  quite  as  supreme  in  the  weakest.  But  as  in 
his  anal3*sis,  he  speaks  of  one  pound  of  gall  to  every  drachm  of  honey,  he 
evidently  referred  to  the  excesses  of  the  passion,  and  not  to  the  principle. 
Not  unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  George  III.  early  discovered  that  he  was 
not  indifferent  to  *'  the  faith  and  service  "  of  that  passion,  which,  though 
seeming  so  sweet  in  the  bud,  too  often  proves  to  be  quick  poison  in  the 
flower.  At  an  early  age  be  became  fascinated  with  Hannah  Lightfoot,  a 
young  and  beautifbl  Quakeress,  and  it  was  said  and  believed  by  some  that 
they  were  privately  married  in  1759.  It  was  also  asserted  that  they 
lived  together,  and  had  children.  When  her  charms  lost  their  freshness, 
she  was  married  to  another  with  such  pecuniary  considerations  that  it 
was  not  profitable  to  be  too  inquisitive  as  to  particulars.  The  heart 
of  the  youthfhl  Prince  was  then  made  captive  by  the  charms  of  the 
beautlflil  Sarah  Lenox,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  she  was  a  British 
subject, — ^he  would  have  led  her  to  the  altar.  Turned  fh)m  this  fascinating 
woman  by  the  ^*  stringent  statute  "  that  recognizes  no  dogma  of  first  love, 
he  almost  immediately  fell  in  love  with  Charlotte  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Charles  Lewis,  the  Duke  of  Miraw,  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Meek* 
lenburg  Strelitz.  She  was  born  in  1744,  and  though  her  family  was  con- 
sidered by  some  too  insignificant  for  such  high  distinction,  no  state 
objections  were  interposed,  and  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  signed  at 
Strelitz  on  the  10th  of  August,  17.61,  and  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  com- 
missioned to  convey  the  royal  bride  to  England.  This  not  only  proved  to 
be  a  sensible  choice,  but  great  credit  was  given  for  high  motives  in  making 
the  selection.' 

Such  were  regarded  as  the  personal  characteristics  of  George  III.  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.    Here  was  another  and  a  favorable  opportunity 


1  See  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  n,  p.  396.  Sngs  of  pence,  and  the  ravages  of  war, — ^that 

'  Her  Serene  Highness  was  said  to  be  the  the  young  monarch  was  deUgfated.     He  "no 

delight  of  Uie  '*  whole  family  for  the  sweet-  sooner  pemsed  it,  than  he   exclaimed  to 

ness  of  the  temper,  and  the  quickness  of  her  Lord  Hertford,  'This  is  the  lady  whom  I 

genius.**    When  she  was  sixteen— she  ad-  shall  select  for  my  consort,  here  are  lasting 

dressed  a  letter  to  the  great  Frederick  of  beauties ;  the  man  who  has  any  mind  may 

Prussia,  congratulating  him  on  his  victory  feast  and  not  be  satiated.' " — Court  and 

at  Torgau.     She  expressed  herself  with  so  Family  Oeorge  II L^  Vol.  i,  p.  229. 
much  elegance  and  propriety  on  the  bless- 
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for  testing  the  valac  of  roj^altj,  as  connected  with  a  hereditary  monarchy. 
If  roj'alty  is  a  principle  to  be  estimated  independent!}'  of  capacity,  then  its 
trial  is  best  seen  when  not  overshadowed  by  abilit}*,  nor  disguised  by  too 
much  knowledge.  Such  was  the  King,  and  the  reader  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind, — the  extent  of  his  capacity,  either  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  of  which  he  was  so  long  to  be  the  nominal 
head. 

What  was  such  a  man  capable  of  doing?  Did  he  become  a  leader  of  a 
party,  or  by  what  part}'  was  he  led  ?  No  one  claims  that  he  originated  a 
new  part}',  or  that  he  indicated  by  language  or  measures  a  new  policy  to 
be  adopted.  The  Whig  party  was  alive  in  its  glory,  and  that  glory  was  the 
true  life  of  the  nation  as  exemplified  in  its  government.  According  to 
Bolingbroke  and  other  great  lights — the  Tory  party  was  dead.  Its  disci- 
ples had  mourned  its  death  and  pronounced  its  eulogy.  In  their  chastened 
condition  they  had  professed  good  will  to  all  men,  and  had  adopted  the 
millennial  theory  of  no  party.  They  could  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the 
adder  and  receive  no  barm.  All  men  alike  could  trust  and  be  intrusted, 
and  do  no  mischief.  All  were  amiable,  honest  and  happy.  But  this  was 
the  torpor  of  exhaustion.  It  was  not  death.  Such  is  the  Tory's  temper 
when  out  of  power.  He  assumes  meekness  that  he  may  not  be  watched, 
and  professes  democracy  that  he  may  again  be  trusted.  He  ceases  action 
only  when  opportunity  fails,  but  he  never  dies.  He  is  heir  to  no  such 
oblivion.  The  young  Prince  had  been  especially  educated  by  the  Tories 
for  party  purposes,  that  royalty  might  be  recovered  as  a  party  ally.  They 
had  succeeded.  When  it  was  found  that  the  House  of  Hanover  had  produced 
a  Tory  King, — "  the  last  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  destroyed."  * 
The  principal  Jacobites  were  satisfied  that  they  had  found  Just  as  good  a 
Tory  in  another  family,  and  they  cheerfully  "  went  to  court.'*  *  "  The 
clergy,"  says  Buckle,  "  abandoning  the  now  hopeless  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
displayed  the  same  zeal  for  the  House  \}f  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly 
displayed  for  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  praises  of 
the  new  King,  of  his  domestic  virtues,  of  his  piety,  but  above  all  of  his 
dutiful  attachment  to  the  English  Church.  The  result  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alliance  between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than  any  that 
had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Under  their 
auspices  the  old  Tory  faction  rapidly  rallied,  and  were  soon  able  to  dis- 
possess their  rivals  in  the  management  of  the  government."  ' 

'^  It  was  soon  remarked,"  says  Nicholls,^  ^'  that  the  Pelham  party  did  not 


1  Buckle,  Vol.  i,  p.  31S.  *  Nicholls  was  a  moderate  Tory.     He  was 

2  Ibid,— Horace  Walpole.  M.  P.  in  the  IStli,  16th  and  18th  Pariia- 
>  Bnckle,  Vol.  i,  p.  810.  meats. 
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possess  the  partiality  of  George  III.  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  pos- 
sessed thatof  Greorge  II. ;  and  the  Tories  saw  with  pkasare  the  removal  of  that 
proscription  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  oppressed.  In  one  word, 
the  nation  was  intoxicated  with  loyalty.^  Bnt  those  who  approached 
the  court  more  nearly,  perceived  circumstances  which  filled  them  with 
apprehensions.*'  ^ 

George  III.  derived  his  early  impressions  of  government  from  his 
mother.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  and  had  been  educated  in 
the  court  of  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  where  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, — in  a  very 
different  way  than  that  she  found  in  England.  In  Saxe-Gotha  sovereignty 
is  property :  in  Great  Britain  it  is  magistracy.  A  petty  German  sovereign 
is  not  a  magistrate ;  he  is  rather  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
inhabitants.' 

When  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  came  to  England,  and  saw  how 
George  II.  was  controlled  by  his  mistresses  and  ministers,  it  was  natural 
that  she  should  have  a  feeling  of  surprise,  mingled  with  indignation,  in  her 
first  experience  at  a  court  so  imposing,  and  that  she  should  impress  the 
lesson  upon  the  mind  of  her  son,  as  she  often  did : — "  George,  be  King."  ^ 
Such  teachings  were  certain  to  have  their  influence* 

It  was  a  subject  of  national  congratulation  thai;  the  young  King  was  bom 
in  England,  and  his  advisers  did  not  omit  to  supply  language  recognizing  the 
fact  in  his  first  speech  to  Parliament.  He  was  made  to  say, — ''  Bom  and 
educated  in  the  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton."  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  such  an  expression  should  please  the  nation,  for  the  House 
of  Brunswick  had  thus  far  been  particularl}*^  unfortunate  in  its  special 
devotions  to  Hanover  in  preference  to  St.  James.  This  expression  was 
censured  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  as  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the 


1  Since  writing  the  above,  the  suthor  hat  emment.     In  a  ffood  canse  their  actire 
read  with  pleasure,  a  book  entitled  "  The  support  may  be  relied  upon ;  and  even  in  a 
Constitutional  History  of  England,   Since  had  cause,  their  prejudices  have  more  often 
the  Accession  of  George  111.^1760-1860,**  been  enlisted  in  fiivor  of  the  government^ 
a  work  of  ability  and  historical  accuracy,  than  against  it. — ^Yol.  s,  p.  6. 
by  Sir  Thos.  Erskivb  Mat.    After  speak-  >  *'  RecolleGtiona,  Ac,**  Vol.  i,  p.  3. 
ing  of  circumstances  fkvorable  to  the  crown,  *  See  Nicholls,  Vol.  i,  pp.  6,  883« 
he  adds :   ''To  these  sources  of  influence  ^  The  King,  it  was  given  out,  yfovld be 
must  be  added  the  loyalty  of  the  British  King,  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  his  minis- 
people.    He  must  indeed  be  a  bad  king,  ters,  as  his  grandfather  had   been.    The 
whom  the  people  do  not  love.    Equally  re-  prerogative  was  to  shine  out :  great  lords 
markable  are  their  steady  obedience  to  the  must    be    humbled.  —  WalpMM    Memoirs 
law,  and  respect  for  authofi^.    Their  sym-  Oiorge  IIL^  Vol.  i,  p.  124* 
pathies  are  generally  on  the  side  of  the  gov- 
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late  King.  That  it  was  attered  fbr  political  efTect^  and  without  sinceritj^ 
may  be  inferred  Arom  the  fact,  IJiat  although  George  III.  did  not  visi.t 
Hanover,  he  sent  all  his  younger  sons  there  to  be  educated,  and  he  was  as 
much  a  German  in  his  feeling  and  policy  as  ever  his  grandfather  was. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Lord  Camden  remarked  to  a 
friend, — ^*  I  see  already,  that  this  will  be  a  weak  and  an  inglorious  reign.** 
^^  What  could  be  expected  from  a  boy,"  is  the  emphatic  language  of  Horace 
Walpole,  ^'  locked  up  from  the  converse  of  mankind,  governed  by  a  mother 
still  more  retired,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  a  man  that  had  passed 
his  life  in  solitude,  and  wm  too  haughty  to  admit  to  his  familiarity  but  half 
a  dozen  silly  authors  and  flatterers?  Sir  Henry  Erskine,  a  military  poet. 
Home,  a  tragedy-writing  parson,  and  Worsely,  a  rider  of  the  great  horse 
and  architect,  were  his  principal  confidants.  The  nation  was  soon  governed 
accordingly.*'  ^  When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  young  king,  Charles 
Townshend  replied  with  an  obvious  impatience, — "  He  is  obstinate."  Selectr 
ing*  as  he  did  Lord  Bute  as  his  confidential  adviser,  and  apparently  submitting 
himself  to  be  guided  by  his  proud  mother, — he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
weak  man.  Of  this  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  it  is  so  easy  for  men  to  make 
a  great  character  out  of  little  or  nothing,  with  motives  to  accumulating  ^ 
fictitious  influence  they  design  to  control. 

It  was  believed  by  Edmund  Burke,  that  the  plan  of  an  interior  cabinet, 
as  it  was  termed,  was  formed  during  the  lifetime  of  Frederic^  Prince  of 
Wales.  *'  The  reign  of  George  III.  has  from  its  commencement,"  says 
NichoUs,  ^^  exhibited  a  struggle  between  the  King's  personal  wishes,  and  the 
opinions  of  his  ostensible  ministers.  The  two  first  wishes,  which  he  seems 
to  have  entertained,  were  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  Pelham  faction, 
and  to  restore  peace.  These  wishes  were  judicious.  But  the  instrument, 
which  he  employed  to  eflectuate  his  objects^  was  unfortunately  chosen. 
The  Earl  of  Bute  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  minister.  He  was  removed ; 
and  from  the  time  of  his  remo^^al  we  may  date  the  establishment  of  the 
double  cabinet ;  viz. :  secret  advisers,  and  ostensible  ministers."  ^  Where 
incapacity  is  the  recognized  basis  of  rule,  and  imposition  the  source  of 
safety,  an  interior  cabinet  becomes  a  necessity.  In  other  words,  to  use  the 
language  of  Lord  Chatham,  ^*  Where  disgrace  is  prudence,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  be  oontemptiblci"^  those  who  solely  rely  upon  disgui&e  and 
management  for  success,— -depend  much  upon  secret  preparations.  One 
wrong  step  may  warrant  another  as  an  act  of  prudence ;  and  a  rvgjtkt  step 
may  be  deemed  inexpedient  if  it  cannot  be  consistently  fbllowed'.by  others 
to  correspond.    Expediency  ignores  the  philosophy  of  seqtteBfiea,,and  what 


1  Memoirs  Georf^e  III.,  Vol.  i,  p.  83.  s  Pari.  Deb.,.  yQXb,sinii^]^.lSL 

2  NichoU*s  Rccollecttoiu,  Vol.  i,  p.  8S5. 
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is  planned  by  cunning  may  be  continued  by  contrivance.  To  rely  upon  the 
certainty  of  principle  may  not  always  be  convenient,  and  there  is  but  little 
safety  in  chance  without  much  practice  in  its  changes. 

The  Pelham  partj',  sustained  by  Pitt,  was  too  powerful  to  be  lightly 
regarded,  too  well  established  to  be  suddenly  changed.  It  was  a  perilous 
experiment  with  whatever  motives  it  might  be  attempted.  Early  in  1761, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sent  for  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  When  he 
called  he  found  the  Duke  excited,  and  ready  in  his  habitual  haste  to  make 
some  communication  of  consequence.  "  "We  have  received  a  message  from 
the  King,"  said  he,  ^'  of  great  importance ;  he  wishes  that  the  Earl  of 
Holdernesse  may  resign  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Northern 
Department,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  it  the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  may  be  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Northern  Department,  in  place  of  Earl  Holdernesse."  When  the  subject 
was  discussed  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  advised  that  the  wishes  of  the  King 
should  not  be  opposed.  "  This  was  the  first  instance,"  said  he, "  in  which  the 
King  had  interfered  in  the  nomination  of  ministers ;  and  that  resistance  to  his 
wishes  might  excite  an  ill  will  which  the}'-  might  afterwards  regi-et."  Whal 
could  be  more  reasonable?  What  less  could  decency  suggest,  and  yet  it 
was  opposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  had  the  foresight  to  see 
that  one  wrong  act  might  render  it  necessary  to  consent  to  another  to  pre- 
serve consistency.  He  asked  them  to  consider,  whether,  "  if  they  admitted, 
in  February  1761,  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  fit  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 
they  could  say  in  the  following  year  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  Prime  Minis- 
ter?" ^    The  advice  of  Hardwicke  was  followed. 

The  Earl  of  Bute  was  appointed,  merely  to  please  the  King.  The  King 
was  permitted  to  do,  by  consent  of  his  ministers,  what  they  believed  to  be 
an  error  before  the  appointment,  and  what  he  himself  found  to  be  after.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Pitt  was  removed  from  oflfice,  "  and  every  tool  of  gov- 
ernment employed  to  run  down  his  character,  and  destroy  his  popularity."' 
What  was  amusing,  "  The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  as  much  rejoiced  at 
.the  removal  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  any  man."  •  He  was  relieved  from  the  restraints 
of  a  superior  mind.  But,  early  in  the  following  spring  it  was  the  unex- 
pected lot  of  the  Duke  himself  to  be  removed,  and  the  Earl  of  Bute  appointed 
in  his  place,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Prime  Minister. 

The  reader  will  distinctly  bear  in  mind  that  for  fortj'-five  years,  the  Whig 
party  had  been  in  power.^  The  party  had  committed  errors,  and  in  some 
degree  had  tolerated  wrongs,  as  all  parties  do.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
had  made  for  iteelf  a  glorious  record.  It  had  advanced  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional government,  and  given  to  the  nation  a  substantial  prosperit}-.    The 


1  Kichdil's  Becollectionv,  Vol.  i,  p.  8.  « Ibid,  p.  9. 

^-Ibid.  4  Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  it,  p.  402. 
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public  debt  bad  been  increased,  it  is  true,  but  some  of  the  causes  of  its 
increase  were  of  an  imperative  nature.  The  true  interests  of  the  people 
were  studied  and  protected.^  It  was  a  period  of  practical  democracy: 
where  freedom,  toleration,  commerce,  labor  and  skill  were  considerately 
protected  and  justly  rewarded.  ^^  In  this  period,*'  says  Hallam,  *^  the  seeds 
of  our  commercial  greatness  were  gradually  ripened.  It  was  evidently  the 
most  prosperous  season  that  England  had  ever  experienced ;  and  tlie  pro- 
gression though  slow,  being  uniform,  the  reign  perhaps  of  George  II.  might 
not  be  disadvantageously  compared  for  the  real  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity with  that  more  brilliant,  but  uncertain  and  oscillatory  condition  which 
has  ensued."  '  The  industrial  statistics  of  Malthus  fhlly  confirm  this  opin- 
ion.' The  crown  was  divested  of  its  power  to  oppress  the  subject,  and  its 
own  safety  in  the  house  of  Brunswick  was  firmly  established.^  War,  in 
defence  of  constitutional  government  had  asserted  principles  vital  to 
national  life  and  greatness,  and  peace  had  consented  to  no  concessions 
inconsistent  with  national  honor.'  Reforms  were  accomplished  without  the 
excesses  of  fanaticism, — and  if  corruption  placed  its  foul  hands  on  the  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  government,  it  was  controlled  as  an  enemy,  but  not  rec- 
ognized as  an  all}'.*  Diplomacy  succeeded  only  when  placed  in  able  and 
honest  hands,  and  if  legislative  wisdom  was  not  brave  enough  to  proclaim 
edicts  of  religious  toleration,  public  opinion,  sustained  and  purified  hy  a 
democratic  atmosphere,  demanded  and  secured  a  tolerant  practice.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  was  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  a  constitutional 
government,  in  view  of  its  future  growth  and  continued  life,  and  the  cause 
of  personal  liberty  was  deemed  the  cause  of  public  safety .7  Even  the  King, 
himself,  and  the  Parliament  were  not  above  the  sacred  requisitions  of  the 
law,  and  legal  rights  and  privileges  were  not  denied  to  the  vilest  and  mean- 
est subjects. 

In  the  person  of  John  Wilkes,  democracy  had  the  power  to  move  the 
nation,  and  to  excite  the  world."    He  knew  its  strength  and  safety,  though 


1  In  17U  the  public  debt  was  £54,145,  ^Parl.  Deb.,  Vol.  xt,  p.  1274. 

863,  bearing  an   interest   of   £8,351,858.  •  Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  414. 

Upon   the    close  of  the  war  in  1762,  it  ?  In  1788  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 

nmonnted  to  £146,683,844,  bearing  an  inter-  mons    eomplaine<l,   that  '*  the  stuff  which 

est  of  £4,840,821.    The  difference  in  the  our  weekly  newspapers  are  filled  with  is 

rates  of  interest  shows  how  rapid  was  the  receired  with  greater  reverence  than  acts 

improvement  in  the  public  credit.     See  the  of  Parliament;  and  the  sentiments  of  one  of 

*'  History  of  the  National  Debt,"  and  Sir  those  scribblers  had  more  weight  with  the 

John  Sinclair's  "  History  of  the  Revenue."  muUUude   than   the    opinion  of  the  best 

//is/,  o/ PaWy,  Vol.  II,  p.  408.  politician  in  the  Kingdom."    Pari.  Deb.^ 

*  Const.  Hist.  Vol.  hi,  p.  401.  Vol.  x,  p.  448. 

s  Malthus  Polit.  Econ.  p.  279.    Ccoke,  ^  John  Wilkes  was  the  second  son  of  a 

Vol.  II,  p.  417.  wealthy  distiller  living  in  St  John's  Square, 

4  Locke,  quoted  by  Cooke,  Vol.  ii,  p.  412.  Clerkenwell,  but  descended  of  a  family  of 
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be  ma}"  not  have  always  honored  its  principles  by  pore  motives  and  oob- 
sistent  practice.  The  cry  of  "  Wilkes  and  Libert}' "  did  not  make  liberty 
responsible  for  the  sins  of  Wilkes,  but  it  gave  him  distinction  inasmuch 
as  he  became  the  representative  of  freedom.  Ifhe  doomed  his  own  soul  to 
the  degrading  slavery  of  his  lusts  and  passions,  let  him  be  remembered 
as  the  brave  soldier  who  was^  willing  to  battle  against  tyranny  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberty.  If  the  forty-fiflh  number  of  *'  North  Briton  "  was  con- 
demned b}'  the  King  and  Parliament  to  be  burnt  as  seditions,  and  against 
the  peace  of  societ}-,  It  was  because  the  author  had  no  personal  motives  to 


that  name  long  settled  in  Bnckinghamshipe.  and  speaks  of  his  imdannted  connige.  He 
He  was  born  in  October,  1730.  As  he  early  says,  <'  Neither  pohtically  nor  per8«»iaUy 
discovered  superior  ability,  his  father  be-  did  he  know'  what  fear  was.  Into  no  risks 
stowed  much  care  upon  his  education.  He  for  his  party  did  he  erer  hesitate  to  rush, 
graduated  with  honor,  and  contracted  friend-  ^roro  no  danger  individually  was  he  ever 
•hipswithmany  men  eminent  for  their  genius  known  to  shrink.**  WheH  coarsely  asked 
and  learning.  Gibbon,  who  passed  an  eve-  by  Lord  Sandwich,  "  Wbeliher  he  thottg^bt 
ning  with  him  in  1762,  when  Imth  were  he  should  die  by  a  haher  or  by  a  oeT- 
militia  officers,  says :  ** I  scarcely  erer  met  tain  disease?"  he  quickly  said, — "That 
with  a  better  companion ;  he  has  inezhaust-  depends  on  whether  I  embrace  your  Lord- 
ible  spirits,  infinite  wit  and  humor,  and  a  ships  principles  or  your  mjistress." 
great  deal  of  knowledge."  That  he  was  A  "powerfully  humorous**  dialogue  Is 
a  profligate  he  did  not  deny  himself.  He  given  by  Lord  Brougham^  on  the  attthoiity 
was  elected  several  times  member  of  the  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  took  place 
House  of  Commons,  and  expelled ;  made  between  Wilkes  and  Lord  Tliurlow,  in  the 
an  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor,  and  lie  filled  House  of  Lords,  some  years  before  the 
otlier  offices;  he  was  prosecuted  for  libel,  French  Revolution :  "When  that  consmo- 
sent  to  the  Tower,  declared  an  outlaw,  and  mate  piece  of  cant  was  performed  with  all 
though  not  claiming  for  himself  much  the  solemnity  which  the  actor's  incredible 
goodness  or  wisdom, — he  was  the  means  of  air,  eye-brows,  voice,  could  lend  the  impre- 
ilmch  discussion  on  the  great  principles  of   cation :  ** — 

freedom.  "  The  proceedings  relative  to  Lord  Thttrlow, — "  If  I  fbrget  my  aoT- 
Mr.  Wilkes,"  says  Bisset,  "  during  the  year  ereign,  may  my  God  forget  me  1 " 
1763.  occupied  the  principal  attention  of  the  "  Wilkes,  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  popular  party  repre-  throne,  eying  him  askance  with  his  inhu- 
sented  him  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  man  squint  and  demoniac  grin,  muttered, 
the  object  of  persecution  on  account  of  his  *  Forget  you  I  Hell  see  you  d— — d 
patriotism.  Every  publication  of  which  he  first."* — Srinineni  StctteswteHf  Yol.  ii,  p. 
was  the  subject,  was  read  with  astonishing  288.  The  name  of  Wilkes  became  ao  idea- 
avidity.  Not  the  populace  merely,  but  tifled  with  the  cause  of  freedom, — the 
men  of  real  talents  and  virtue,  though  they  people  of  the  United  States  gave  his  name 
detested  his  profligacy,  considering  the  to  several  towns  and  counties.  In  a  towA- 
freedom  of  Englishmen  as  violated  in  his  ship  of  Pennsylvania — the  people  were 
person,  associated  the  idea  of  *  Wilkes  arid  divided  as  to  the  companCttve  meiitft  of 
Liberty.***  ■  Wilkes  and  C(d.  Barre, — tind  they  cooi* 

After  quoting  the  opinions  of  Gibbon,    promised  by  uniting  the  two  names — and 
and  saying  that  he  considered  his  language    Ibey   called   it    Wiihesbarrt,    It 
*' greatly   exaggerated,**   Lord    Brougham    unchanged. 
I^ives  some  amusing  examples  of  Us  wit. 
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be  prudent  for  Umself,  and  was  willing  to  proclaim  unwelcome  truths  to 
those  i4  power  for  the  public  good.  If  his  motives  were  selfish,  or  unworth}-, 
he  had  the  merit  of  doing  good  to  others,  while  he  was  false  to  himself.  If 
be  was  willing  to  identify  himself  with  an  obscene  ''  Essay  on  Woman," 
and  the  questionable  practices  of  the  '^  Mock  Monks  Club,"  it  was  not  so 
much  his  ^design  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  what  was  detestable  and  blas- 
phemous In  sentiment,  as  to  rebuke  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  those  who 
were  his  companioiis  in  sin,  and  3'et  professed  to  be  saints  before  the  world. 
His  sedition  helped  to  remove  Lord^  Bute  fVom  the  office  he  had  disgraced. 
His  jtK>ldness,  in  claiming  to  be  the  champion  of  freedom  gave  courage  to 
worthy  men  of  unexceptionable  lives  to  follow  his  examples  of  open  and 
undisguised  acts  of  patriotic  duty.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  John  Wilkes, 
all  will  admit,  that  he  was  strong  only  when  he  was  true  to  principle,  and 
like  other  men,  weak,  whenever  be  was  false.  When  good  men  do  bad 
things,  it  is  fh>m  ignorance ;  but  when  bad  men  do  good  things,  their  con- 
ceptions of  knowledge  are  above  their  sense  of  duty.  Their  choice  of  means 
is  a  compliment  to  virtue.  Their  conduct  is  more  beneficent  to  the  world 
than  selfish  to  themselves. 

These  things,  and  this  condition  of  things,  are  to  be  remembered  in  this 
connection,  especially,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  see  the  vast  difference 
between  the  doiogs  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties.  The  King  was  not 
placed  upon  the  throne  h^  any  political  party.  The  crown  was  his  consti- 
tutional inheritance,  made  so  b}'  act  of  parliament.  By  legislation,  he  was 
the  King  of  the  people,  but  not  of  a  party.  But,  like  other  men,  he  had  his 
weaknesses,  and  was  influenced  by  his  passions  and  prejudices,  and  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  as  his  grandfather  was  a  Whig,  it  was  his  duty 
to  be  a  Tor}'.  This  was  the  logic  of  hate,  and  there  was  nothing  in  royalty 
to  abate  its  force,  or  to  guide  its  application.  He  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant  to  give  his  entire  confidence  to  the  Tory  party,  and  proscribe  the 
Whigs.  As  soon  as  possible  he  displaced  them.  He  became  the  nominal 
leader  of  a  party  he  was  willing  to  trust,  for  private  reasons,  but  which  as 
connected  with  public  duty,  he  was  unable  to  comprehend.  An  ignorant 
King  without  statesmanship,  or  an  intelligent  Prince  without  integrity,  is 
an  uncertain  servant,  and  a  dangerous  master. 

If  George  III.  was  entitled  to  confidence,  on  account  of  his  private 
virtues,  so  rare  within  the  precincts  of  royalty, — bis  grandfather  was 
entitled  to  still  greater  confidence  for  his  foresight  in  respect  to  public 
X>olicy.  Both  were  partisans,  by  education,  but  neither  was  a  statesman. 
What  was  accomplished  by  George  II.  by  the  aid  of  the  Whig  party,  has 
been  seen.  What  was  done  by  George  III.,  by  the  aid  of  the  Tory  partj-, 
remains  to  be  stated.  ^^  Men,  not  measures,"  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  safe 
maxim.  With  a  statesman  of  comprehensive  views,  both  men  and  measures^ 
would  prove  to  be  a  more  useful  truth,  and  indicate  a  more  practical  coarse 
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of  duty.  In  the  choice  of  advisers,  the  errors  of  George  II.  were  commit- 
ted by  himself,  and  corrected  by  his  party,  the  party  of  principle.  The 
errors  of  George  III.  were  committed  by  the  influence  of  his  i>arty,  the 
party  of  privilege  and  prerogative.  In  the  one  case  the  errors  were  repelled 
by  a  party  faith  founded  on  experience ;  in  the  other,  they  were  adopted  by 
a  party  sympathy  stimulated  bj**  arbitrary  power.  The  one  succeeded 
because  its  designs  were  right  and  practicable.  The  other  failed  becaase 
itsT  plans  were  wrong,  and  therefore  impossible.  Both  commenced  by  com- 
mitting the  same  error,  by  selecting  an  incapable  minister,  and  both  were 
influenced  by  a  woman.  One  on  the  line  of  duty,  the  other  against  it. 
George  II.  was  persuaded  by  his  queen  that  Compton  was  not  the  ri^ht 
man,  and  that  Walpole  was.  George  III.  was  led  by  his  mother  to  believe 
that  no  man  could  serve  him  so  faithful!}'  as  Lord  Bute.^  The  one  was 
influenced  to  correct  his  error,  and  to  do  right ;  the  other  was  required  to 
do  wrong,  and  not  to  alter. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  himself  by  George  III.  were  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  His  programme  of  a  cabinet  embraced  a  double  wrong :  to 
displace  able  men,  who  had  succeeded,  and  to  appoint  inferior  men  of  a 
party  who  had  always  failed.^  He  adopted  the  Tor}*  fallacy  of  trasting 
men  who  had  no  sense  of  duty  above  obedience,  no  appreciation  of  power 
but  in  selfish  and  personal  rewards.'    He  saw  the  minister  in  the  courtier — 


1  Walpole'8  George  III.,  Vol.  i,  p.  15.  the  fullest  degree  the  legal  power  of 
3  Cooke  says, — **  There  is  no  reason  to  moval  and  appointment  for  party  reasons. 
suppose  that  the  indmduals  of  one  party  In  sj)caking  of  the  sudden  dismissal  of  some 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  other  (we  will  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  from 
except  Pitt).    But  the  ambition  of  avarice  office,   Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  says, — 
of  the  Whigs  were  restrained  by  the  princi-  ''Nor  was  the  vengeance  of  the  court  con- 
pie  of  their  party.     Many  men  who  have  fined  to  the  heads  of  the  Whig  party.     Not 
little  real  piety  assume  its  semblance,  in  only  were  all  placemen,  who  had  Totcd 
order  to  conform  to  their  particular  sect,  against   the   preliminaries  of  peace,  dia- 
Whiggism  imposes  a  similar  obligation ;   a  missed :    but   their    humble    friends    and 
man  who  enrols  himself  among  that  faction  clients  were  also  proscribed.     Clerks  were 
(party?)mu8t  at  least  speakand  act  asif  he  removed  from  public  offices,  and  inferior 
were  a  patriot." — HUi,  of  Party ^  Vol.  ii,  p.  officers  from  the  customs  and  excise,  and 
424.    This  language  is  ui^just.    Not  only  other    small    apiM)intments,  for    no    other 
to  men  of  questionable  character,  but  to  offence  than  that  of  having  been  appointed 
men  who  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  with  by  their  obnoxious  patrons.     While  bribes 
Pitt.     Hypocrites  are  to  be  found  in  all  were  lavished  to  purchase  adhesion  to  the 
classes.    The  hypocrite  who  prefers  to  act  court   policy,  the  King  and  his  advisers 
with  the  good  and  patriotic, — is  certainly  determined  to  discourage  opposition  with 
superior  to  the  hyi)ocrite  who  chooses  to  unsparing  severity.    Great  lords  most  be 
act  with  men  of  an  opposite  character.  humbled,    parties    overborne,  and  Parlia- 
>  The  Tory  party — ^that  does  not  hesitate  ment  reduced  to  subjection.** — Cknut.  HitL. 
to  usurp  authority  when  deemed  necessary  G.  B.^  Vol.  i,  p.  21. 
to  protect  itself,  seldom  fails  to  exercise  in 
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that  creature  denominated  by  the  Bard  of  Avon,  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  '^  the  caterpillar  of  the  commonwealth/'  He  saw  the  statesman 
in  the  ^^favorite^"  of  whom  ^*  it  has  been  remarked/'  said  Burke,  ^'  that  there 
is  no  prince  so  bad  whose  favorites  and  ministers  are  not  worse."  He  saw 
the  legislator  in  the  partisan,  whose  loyalty  changes  its  face  as  often  as  for* 
tune  turns  its  wheel  and  withholds  its  gifts.  He  saw  the  Parliament  in 
the  Tory  party,  whose  ^^  weary  Iab3*rinth8"  of  crafty  management  and 
proud  perversity,  like  odious  weeds  in  the  choicest  garden,  outlive  the  pro- 
ductive plants  they  spring  up  to  choke.  His  ambition,  as  the  born  repre- 
sentative of  royalty,  was  as  much  above  his  capacity  to  reach,  as  his 
conceptions  of  duty  were  below  the  highest  standard  of  statesmanship. 
From  nothing  to  nothing  it  is  difficult  to  measure.  From  something  to 
nothing  is  difficult  to  understand.  ,He  assumed  to  be  the  chief  of  a  part}' 
he  had  not  the  ability  to  lead.  As  its  nominal  head,  he  could  not  hope  to 
control  it,  unless  it  were  reduced  to  his  level  by  the  appointment  of  abject 
partisans  and  inferior  ministers.  A  headless  party  is  a  blind  monster.  It 
has  no  consciousness  of  purpose  but  to  devour,  no  plan  of  direction  but  for 
prey.  The  ultimate  fate  of  such  a  party  is  like  that  of  a  shapeless  raft 
upon  the  water,  seized  by  adventurous  thieves  for  jfis  value,  but  who  are 
powerless  to  guide  or  to  save  it.  It  floats  with  the  prevailing  stream,  and 
by  its  ponderous  gravity  damages  whatever  it  touches.  It  is  turned,  or 
dragged,  or  stopped  by  sni^s,  or  unj'ielding  rocks,  until  it  is  broken  into 
fragments,  and  its  lawless  wreckers  are  seen  desperately  competing  for  the 
ruins. 

To  decide  upon  such  a  man  as  Lord  Bute  for  minister  was  equivalent  to 
a  dismissal  of  Pitt.  His  disqualifications  were  antagonistic  to  capacity 
and  character.  The  strength  of  the  one  was  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
other.  Neither  Bute  nor  the  King  comprehended  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  Tory  party.  To  secure  its  continued  ascendency  was 
their  sole  purpose.  Both  were  still  more  ignorant  of  the  Whig  party, 
whose  rule  they  had  been  taught  to  oppose.  Both  were  party  men,  and  of . 
the  same  party,  and  yet  neither  was  able  to  mark  out  the  policy  of  the  one 
or  to  comprehend  the  duties  of  the  other.  Their  personal  wishes  character- 
ized their  measures,  and  the  Tories  conformed  to  them.  Not  because  they ' 
represented  any  principle  of  the  constitution,  but  because  they  represented 
a  part}'.  Here  was  a  chance  government,  and  a  chance  party,  to  succeed  a 
party  whose  outlines  of  duty  had  been  defined  for  centuries,  and  a  gov- 
ernment that  had  long  been  guided  by  the  wise  maxims  of  a  constitution. 
Royalty  was  fettered  by  a  party  it  was  to  lead,  and  the  fettered  monarch 
was  made  the  leader  of  the  party  he  proposed  to  follow.  Thus  both  gov- 
ernment and  party  were  without  acknowledged  leaders,  and  yet  both  party 
and  government  were  confined  to  the  narrow  channel  of  Lord  Bute's  mind 
— the  favorite  of  the  King,  the  head  of  an  "interior  cabinet." 
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.  Bute  had  the  negative  merit  of  not  concealing  his  contempt  fyr  Uie  pop-r 
lUar  voice,  and  it  was  not  singular  that,  though  loved  bj  the  King,  he  was 
detested  b^'  the  people.^    He  was  a  handsome  many  and  the  reputed  lover 
of  the  king's  mother.    Through  her  influence  at  an  eariy  period,  it  was 
believed,  he  became  the  royal  favorite*    He  was  a  Scotchman.    This  was  a 
misfortune  in  England  at  this  time.    In  addition  to  the  arbitrary  qualities 
of  a  Tory,  he  was  in  his  manners  cold,  haughty,  reserved  and  unoonciliat- 
ing.'    He  was  easily  deluded  into  the  flattering  belief  that  the  friendship  of 
the  King  would  quality  him  to  be  a.p<^ular  minister.    What  could  not  be 
done  by  personal  appliances  was  attempted  by  chicanery  and  questionable 
influences.    To  use  the  language  of  Horace  Walpole,  he  was  moved  bj'  the 
hallucinations  of  '^  lofty  ignorance,'*  and  satisfied  in  the  belief  that  ^^  dis- 
tance and  obscurity  are  sufllcient  characteristics  of  divinity.***    He  was 
ready  to  promise,  aflEIrm,  insinuate,  or  den}',  whatever  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  moment.    Fear  of  consequences,  such  as  are  sore  to  follow  acts 
of  duplicity  or  perfidy,  seldom  disturbed  his  senseless  equanimity.    He 
"  carried  the  King's  ministers  to  market  in  his  pocket,"  is  the  humoroas 
remark  of  Lord  Hardwioke ;  *  and  he  congratulated  himself  that  he  was 
prepared  for  any  emergency.    He  was  self-reliant  as  to  party,  though  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  politics.    He  had  been  assodated  with  no  politicians 
or  influential  families.    By  virtue  of  his  personal  relations  with  the  King, 
he  assumed  to  be  general  minister : '  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  policy ;  * 


1  On  Lord  Mayoi^s  dfty,  1761,  it  was  said  gr&aX  degree  iSiefr  irork,  and  considered  that 

that  Pitt   was   in  ttie  procession   of  the  it  had  been  provoked  by  his  assumption  of 

triumphal  entry  into  the  city.    The  people  too  great  authority.    They  soon,  hoirever, 

crowded  to  do  him  honor  with  their  shouts,  discovered  their  error.    The  Earl  of  Bute 

"  But,  on  the  east  side  of  St.  PauFs  Church-  became    as    absolute    as    Pitt   had   been; 

yard,  some  knowing  hand  stepped  up,  and  inraded  their  departments,  corrupted  their 

looking  full  at  the  idol,  pronounced,  with  secretaries,  and  established  secret  corres- 

a  fine,  hoarse,  audible  Toiee,-— *  By  Gr— d,  pondenoes.    He  acted  on  the  principle  that 

this  is  not  Pitt;  this  is  Bute,  and  be  damned  tliey  were  only  responeiUe  to  the  King, 

to  him.'    Upon  Uiis,  the  tide  took  another  and  he  was  the  King's  agent  to  declare  hit 

turn;  and  the  bruisers'  lungs  being  worn  pleasure." — Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  u,  p. 

out,    the    shouts    ftom    the    independent  405.     See  ffiH.  of  the  Minority^  CJiester' 

mobility    were    instantly    converted    into  Jidd't  Characters. 

hisses,  accompanied  with  a  few  vulgar  say-  *  The  King's  speech  to  his  Council  was 

ings,  as  *  D n  all  Scotch  rogues  I ' — '  No  drawn  up  by  Lord  Bute,  and  coromoniGated 

Bute ! '      'No    Newcastle  salmon ! '— *  Pitt  to  none  of  the  King's  servants.    It  afforded 

forever ! '" — Chatham  Cor.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  166.  an  early  specimen  of  who  was  to  be  the  con- 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  zt,  p.  980.  fldential  minister,  and  what  measures  were 

<  Memoirs  George  III.,  Vol.  i,  p.  144.  to  be  pursued.     "  It  talked  of  a  bloody  and 

^  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  zt,  p.  13S0.  expensivs  war,  and  of  obtaining  an  honor' 

B  <*  Many  of  the    Whigs,"  says    Cooke,  able  and  lasting  peace.    Thus  was  it  deliv- 

**  who  still  remained  in  the  cabinet,  thought  ered ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  went  to  Lord  Bute  that 

that  the  dismissal  of  Pitt  had  been  in  a  evening,  and  after  an  altercation  of  three 
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to  propose  taxes  oppressive  to  the  people ;  ^  to  guard  the  King's  honor  and 
redeem  hi^  questionable  promises ;  to  stand  between  the  King  and  his  sub- 
jects ;  to  stipulate  quarrels  as  preliminary  to  removals  ;  ^  to  gratify  servile 
retainers;  to  dictate  army  appointments — and,  in  fact,  to  do  anytliing 
required  by  the  goverment.  Provided,  however,  the  government  demanded 
nothing  adverse  to  the  party  he  desired  to  revive  in  order  to  conti'ol,  and 
provided  his  party  quietly  submitted  to  his  will  and  dictation.  His  course 
excited  general  disgust.  The  people  hated  him,  and  it  was  deemed  unsafe 
for  him  to  show  himself  in  public.  His  administration  was  derided  as 
^  the  petticoat  government,"  *  and  his  measure  for  protecting  the  interests 


hours,  preraiied  that  in  the  printed  copy  Sir  Francis  Baihwood,  the  Chancellor  of 

the  vorcU  should  be  changed  to  an  expen-  the  Exchequer : — ''Hitherto  he  liad  hut  just 

sive  but  just  and  neusMtury  war;  and,  that  acted  enough  as  minister,  to  show  that  he 

after  the  words  honorable  peace  should  be  neither  was  one  nor  was  fit  to  be  one.    The 

inserted,  in  concert  wUh  ovr  aUxes,    Lord  time  was  now  come  for  opening  ike  budget^ 

Mansfield  and  others  counselled  these  palli-  when  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  state  the 

atives  too ;  but  it  was  two  o'clock  of  the  finances,  debts,  and  calls  of  goyemment ; 

foUowing  afternoon  before  the  King  would  and  to  chalk  out  a  plan  of  proper  supplies, 

yield  to  the  alteration." —  WalpM$  George  All  tliis  he  performed  so  awkwardly,  with 

///.,  Vol.  1,  p.  17.  so  little    inteUigence  or  clearness,   in  so 

1  Before    the   King   had  completed  the  vulgar  a  tone,  and  in  such  mean  language, 

iburth  month  of  bis  reign,  the  unpopular  that  he,  who  had  been  esteemed  a  plain 

tax  of  one-half  penny  a  pot  on  beer  was  country  gentleman  of  good  sense,  said  him- 

imputed  to  Lord  Bute.    On  the  establish-  self  afterwards, — 'People  will  point  at  me, 

ment  of  peace,  the  ministry  resolved  to  and  cry,  there  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of 

avoid  taxation  as  much  as  possible.     The  the  Exchequer  thai  ever  appeared  I '    His 

supplies  were  to  be  raised,  first,  by  taking  famous  measure  was  the  tax    on  cider.** 

two  millions  of  the  sinking  fund ;  secondly,  Memoirs  of  George  IIL,  Vol.  i,  p.  152. 

by  striking  one  miUion  eight  hundred  thou-  ^  Pitt  became  aware   that   a   desperate 

sand  pounds  in  exchequer  bills ;  thirdly,  by  cabal  was  already  formed  by  Bute,  for  the 

borrowing  two  millions  ei^it  hundred  thou-  purpose  of  changing  the  whole  policy  of  the 

sand  on  annuities ;  and,  lastly,  by  two  lot-  administration ;  by  which  means  he  himself 

teries,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  would  be  precipitated  from  power,  and  the 

pounds  each.    To  pay  the  interest  on  these  glory  of  the  nation  tamisbed  and  obscured, 

loana,  an  additional  duty  was  imposed  upon  Nor   was   this   disagreeable  apprehension 

aU  wines  of  the  growth  of  France,  and  in  long  in  being  realized.    Lord  Bute  soon 

an    inferior   degree    on    all    other  wines,  informed  his  fiiend  Doddington,  that  Lord 

Another  duty  was  added,  which  excited  a  Holdemesse,  then  a  member  of  the  Pitt  cabi- 

ferment  in  the  nation,  viz : — four  shillings  net,  had  agreed  to  quarrel  with  his  associ- 

per  hogshead  upon  cider,  to  be  paid  by  the  ates  and  resign. — Smueker's  Four  Georges^ 

maker,  coUected  by  the  ofllcers,  and  sub-  p.  181. 

jected  to  all  the  laws  of  ejuciee.-^Ifolfs  <  During   Bute's  administraCion,    public 

Life  of  George  IIL,  Vol.  i,  pp.  25,  102.  caricatures,    libela    and   pasquinades    had 

In  the  cider  counties  they  dressed  up  a  been  carried  to  an  extreoie  audacity  which 

figure  in  Scotch  plaid,  with  a  blue  riband,  had  never  before  been  seen  in  England, 

to  represent  the  favorite,  and  this  figure  The    uniform    symbol   by   which    he  was 

seemed  to  lead  by  the  nose  an  aas  ro3*atly  known  and  ridiculed  was  a  great  jack-boot, 

crowned.    Uorace  Walpole  thus  speaks  of  which  was  usually  accon^panied  by  a  petti« 
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of  the  people  were  held  in  such  profound  contempt,  the  word  "  eooncmyr 
clothed  in  all  its  imposing  dictionary  innocence,  was  publicly  hissed  from 
the  stage.^ 

Of  course,  Lord  Bute  had  his  servile  and  fawning  admirers,  as  all  officials 
have.  Some  of  them  were  distin^ruished  men.  Providence  seems  to  favor 
the  groping  disciples  of  error,  weakness  and  absurdity,  by  gleams  of  intel- 
ligence, so  that  no  part  of  humanity  may  wander  beyond  the  cheering  call 
of  wisdom  and  of  love.  Every  part}',  or  sect,  however  small,  has  some 
one  or  more,  above  its  level,  to  think  and  guide ;  to  strengthen  and  to  lift 
it  up ;  to  lead  and  go  on.  This  is  divine  beneficence.  By  this  bountiful 
provision,  to  borrow  an  agricultural  term,  the  useless  swamps  and  quag- 
mires of  the  moral  world  are  recovered  and  utilized. 

Dr.  Smollett  not  onlj'  wrote  "  a  highly  wrought  paneg3-ric''  on  Bute,  but 
gave  it  an  artist's  dark  shade  by  abusing  Pitt.'  ^^  His  partisans,"  saj-s 
Bisset,  *'  have  praised  the  tenacity  of  Lord  Bute  in  his  purposes,  a  quality 
which,  guided  b}*^  wisdom  in  the  pursuit  of  right  objects,  and  combined 
with  power  to  render  success  ultimately  probable,  is  magnanimous  firm- 
ness ;  but  without  these  requisites,  is  stubborn  obstinacj*."' 

Tenacity  of  purpose  implies  intelligent  motives,  deliberate  reflection,  and 
an  ultimate  judgment.  These  are  characteristics  of  foresight,  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  Nothing  can  be  more  sickening  or  discouraging  to  an  honest 
man  of  intelligence  than  the  contemplation  of  ^'  the  learne<l  pate  ducking 
to  the  golden  fool,"  and  of  the  veteran  slave  of  ambition,  who  is  readj'  to 
bow  to  the  empty  forms  of  greatness,  and  to  cringe  at  the  feet  of  weak  and 
irresponsible  authorit}-.  Where  mind  is  wanting,  the  passions  rule.  Where 
duty  is  not  followed,  truth  becomes  offensive.  Truth  and  dut^*  are 
obstacles  to  mere  partisans.  In  the  removal  of  Legge,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  there  was  both  malice  and  fear.  He  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing Whig,  a  zealous  supporter  of  Pitt,  and  had  avowed  his  unalterable 
confidence  in  democracy.^  These  facts  afforded  ample  grounds  for  dis- 
missal, but  his  doom  was  made  certain  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  i)er« 
sonally  offensive  to  the  King,  and  had  given  offence  to  one  of  Lord  Bute's 
relations  seven  years  before.  Revenge  was  too  sweet  to  be  easil}'  given 
up  when  the  dangers  of  duty  could  be  removed  by  one  and  the  same  act. 


coat ;  and  these  were  often  hung  upon  a  Oeorget,  p.  195.     See  '<  Wrighfs  UiHcfy 

gallow8,  or  consigned  to  Uio  flames.     The  of  England  under  the  Home  of  Hanover^ 

names  of  the    monarch,   of  his  amorous  Vol.  i,  pasMim. 

mother,  of  her  favorite  minister,  and  of  his  i  Pari.  Deh.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  1333. 

chief  supporters  were  boldljr  and  unscrupu-  *  Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  hi. 

lously  appended  to  the  most  abusive  and  <  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  zv,  p.  1326. 

offensive  stricturea.— 2>r.  Smucker^s  Four  *  Hiat.  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  37a 
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Leggc  was  succeeded  by  Sijr  Francis  Dashwood,  *'a  man,*'  it  bad  been 
said,  '*  to  wbom  a  sum  of  five  figures  was  an  impenetrable  secret."  ^ 

Horace  Walpole  says, — "  Tbe  late  Prince  of  Wales,  growing  tired  of 
Lord  Bute,  said  to  bim, — *  Bute,  you  would  make  an  excellent  ambassador 
in  some  proud  little  court  wbere  there  is  nothing  to  do.'^  But  for  its  char- 
ity, this  would  have  been  a  keen  compliment  for  his  lordship.  And  yet, 
with  such  a  man  before  him,  and  Pitt  and  other  master  spirits  constantly 
afibrding  him  ample  opportunities  for  comparison,  the  King  suddenly'  sent 
orders  to  Lord  Holdemesse  to  give  up  the  seals  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
adding  in  conversation,  ^'  that  he  had  two  secretaries,  one  (Mr.  Pitt)  who 
would  do  nothing,  and  the  other  (Lord  Holdemesse)  who  could  do  nothing ; 
he  would  have  one,  who  both  could  and  would."'  This  was  Lord  Bute.  It 
seems  sometimes  to  be  almost  like  a  joke,  to  see  small  minds  aiming  at 
great  things,  when  small  ones  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacity. 
There  can  be  no  law  against  endeavor,  although  there  may  be  impassable 
limits  to  necessity.  On  the  other  hand)  there  is  an  instinctive  magnanim- 
ity in  great  minds  when  dealing  with  small  ones.  This  is  believed  to  be 
true  of  animals,  as  size  is  an  essential  condition  of  defence  and  attack. 
This  is  no  chance  provision  of  nature,  for  were  it  otherwise,  companionship 
of  mental  exertion  would  be  impracticable.  This  was  the  lofl3'  feeling  of 
Pitt,  just  so  long  as  he  had  hopes  that  he  could  save  his  countr}*  by  aiding 
the  government.  In  no  sense  can  greatness  be  humiliated  b}'  dutj-. 
Greatness  ceases  when  duty  is  surrendered  to  ignorance,  or  when  it  is  sub- 
ordinated to  crime,  or  to  selfish  ends.  In  addition  to  his  intense  feeling  of 
loyalty,  and  devotion  to  the  crown,  he  was  conscious  of  surpassing  ability 
to  serve  the  nation.  He  scorned  to  notice  the  petty  animosities  and  Jeal- 
ousies of  politicians,  of  either  part}-,  so  long  as  they  did  not  go  below  the 
surface  of  things,  and  indulged  in  innocent  personalities.  Though  they 
were  doing  but  little  good,  they  were  doing  no  serious  harm.  Their  mis- 
chief seldom  had  the  merit  of  an}'  quality  above  that  of  unintentional 
neglect  of  duty.  They  simply  stood  in  the  waj*  of  abler  and  better  men. 
It  is  true  the  government  did  not  stop,  but  its  continued  vitality  was  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  Providence  which  time  may  remove,  but  which  no 
man,  with  prescient  power,  can  solve.  Perhaps,  as  a  vacuum  finds  a  useAil 
place  in  machinery,  it  may  have  an  allotted  place  in  mind.  Surel}*,  the 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  the  Lord, — ^and  in  this  declaration  consolation 
is  always  to  be  found  in  the  walks  of  poverty,  whether  in  the  barren  places 
of  thought  or  of  possession. 

With  all  the  austere  qualities  of  Pitt,  which  marked  his  course  as  a  public 


1  Walpole**  Memoin  George  III.,  VdL.       9  Walpole's  Memoirs  George  III.,  Vol. 
X,  p.  109.  I,  p.  179. 

3  Ibid,  p.  36. 
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man,  he  never  compromise<i  the  dignity  of  diitj,  or  ^mficed  public 
interests  by  neglect.  Ha  was  always  readj'  to  act,  when  action  was  a 
propriet}'.  Because  otliers  were  incapable  and  therefore  isactive,  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  withhold  his  counsel  when  asked  by  the  King,  even 
if  it  was  not  appreciated,  and  he  was  personally  disliked.  With  him,  others 
could  do  but  little  except  to  follow ;  and  it  was  a  striking  example  of  human 
feebleness  that  Bute  was  appointed  to  assume  control  where  be  would  be  lost 
even  with  a  guide.  When  Pitt  saw  the  cabinet  3'ielding  to  the  prerogative 
power  and  guided  by  Tory  influence ;  when  he  saw  great  questions  of  state 
discussed  with  an  earnest  endeavor,  but  decided  in  accordance  with  secret 
and  premeditated  schemes;  when  he  became  satisfied  that  it  was  his 
outward  popularity,  and  not  his  wisdom  they  wanted,  and  that  his  inflneooe 
was  used  to  subvei*t  the  principles  of  democrac}',  and  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resign.  ''He  thanked  the  ministers  of 
the  late  King  fbr  their  support ;  said  he  was  himself  called  to  the  ministry 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  accountable 
for  his  conduct ;  and  that  he  should  no  longer  remain  in  a  situation  which 
made  him  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide." 
Lord  Granville,  who  was  still  president  of  the  council,  replied  to  this 
declaration.  ''  I  find,"  said  he, ''  the  gentleman  is  determined  to  leave  us ; 
nor  can  I  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  he  would  otherwise  have  certainly 
compelled  us  to  leave  him ;  but  if  he  be  resolved  to  assume  the  right  of 
advising  his  majesty,,  and  directing  the  operations  of  the  war,  to  what 
purpose  are  we  called  to  this  council  ?  When  he  talks  of  being  responsible 
to  the  people,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forgets 
that  at  this  board  he  is  onlj^  responsible  to  the  King."  ^ 

Such  was  the  langui^e  of  a  Tory  in  repl}"^  to  a  democratic  speech  of 
Pitt.    It  would  have  been  more  decent  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  one  who 
was  entitled  to  respect.    From  Granville  it  inspired  no  sense  of  duty.    And 
yet,  he  truly  represented  his  party.    He  looked  to  the  King,  but  cared 
nothing  for  the  people.    ^^  What  can  be  more  conclusive,**  says  Cooke,  "  as 
evidence  that  the  Tory  spirit  had  gained  an  ascendancy  in  the  Cabinet, 
than  the  contrast  between  these' two  speeches.    Pitt  avows  himself  a  min- 
ister created    b}^  and    dependent   upon,  the  people;   Granville  boasts 
that  he  is  responsible  only  to  his  King :   the  Whig  is-  driven  from  the 
council — the  Tory  remains.    Pitt  received,  upon  his  retirement,  a  pension 
of  £3,000  a  year  for  three  lives,  and  a  title  for  his  lady.     No  man 


1  Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  ix,  p.  404.  bride,    and    his    cabinet,    were    scarcely 

The  resignation  of  Pitt  was  regarded  as  a  noticed ;  while  Pitt's  entrance  was  greeted 

national  calamity.     Soon  after,  the  King  by'  long    and    loud    a^rlanmtiftns. —  Dtm 

dined  at  the  Guildhall.     It  was  the  Lord  Smucker^  p.  186. 

Mayor's  Day.     The  monarch,  his  young 
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was  ever  more  absolately  entitled  to  the  recompense  he  now  reee1ved.**i 
Pitt  was  soon  followed  in  his  retirement  bj  Earl  Temple,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,^  and  Duke  of  Devonshire.'  All  Whigs,  who  refused  to  deny 
their  principles,  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled  with  Tories.  The 
party  in  power  knew  its  own  weakness,  its  odious  reputation,  and  publicly 
acknowledgied  it  by  indirectly  attempting  to  change  its  name.  They  wanted 
no  additional  evidence  that  it  was  hateful  to  the  people.  The  new  name 
was  apparently  modest  and  unpretending,  and  yet  its  narrow  pretence 
conveyed  much  meaning.  To  be  called  ^^  the  King's  A-iends,"  was  a  double 
admission  of  wrong.  It  was  placing  personal  relations  above  those  of 
citizenship,  and  erecting  a  private  rather  than  a  public  standard  of  duty. 
Thus,  the  broad  and  general  views  of  the  King,  as  made  known  in  his 
proclamations  against  vice,  and  in  favor  of  virtue,  culminated  in  a  narrow 
faction  of  the  Tory  party.  As  it  became  all  Tor}%  and  followed  an 
administration  that  was  all  Whig,  it  is  easy  to  note  the  difference  between 
the  two, —  to  see  what  they  proposed  to  do,  and  could  not,  and  what  t^y 
promised  to  perform,  and  did  not.  Their  professions  of  strength  ended  in 
weakness,  and  their  profound  convictions  of  duty  in  the  necessity  of  reform 
and  economy,  in  corruption.  It  was  an  extraordinary  example  of  weakness 
brought  in  proximity  with  that  of  strength.  The  two  parties  were  placed 
in  contrast. 

For  a  time  the  government  was  carried  forward  upon  the  track  upon 
which  Pitt  had  placed  it.  The  Whigs  were  gradually  retired  from  official 
position,  and  the  party  was  slow  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  schemes  of 
projected  change.  The  necessity  of  an  organized  opposition  was  not 
readily  seen.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  turn  the  Whigs  against 
the  house  of  Brunerwick.      The  throne  bad  been  established  by  them  on  the 


1  Hiat  of  Party,  Vol.  n,  p.  405.     "  In  ambition, — "  Tet ,  jet,  my  lord,  I  am  an 

thirteen  months,"  says  Str  Thomas  Brskine  old  man ;  Itot  yesterday  was  my  birth-day, 

May,  '*  he  had  been  groom  of  the  stole,  a  and   I   recollected   that   Cardinal  Fleury 

pTiry  eomicillor,  ringer  of  Richmond  Park,  began  to  be  prime  minister  of  France  just 

Secretary  of  State,  and  Premier;  and  these  at  my  age." —  Walpole*s  Oeorge  III.,  Vol. 

favors  were  soon  followed  by  his  installa-  i,  p.  107.    A  pension  was  proposed,  but  it 

tion  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  at  the  same  was  promptly  declined  by  the  Duke, 

time  as  the  Kin^s  own  brother,    Prince  *  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  removed 

William.** — Ooiui.  Hist,  0.  B.,  Vol.  i,  p.  from  all  his  employments  wliich  depended 

19.  upon  the  crown.    This  attack  upon  a  noble- 

'  The  Duke  acquainted  the  King  (May  man  who  was  undistinguished  by  ambition 

14»    1762)    that   he   would    resign,    who  or  party  violence,  only  to  be  accounted  for 

answered  coldly, — '*  Then,  my  lord,  I  must  by  the  circumstances  of  his  being  the  repre- 

ftil  up  your  place  as  well  as  I  can.**    Lord  sentative  of  an  illustrious  Whig  family, 

Bute  had  the  ill-natured  arrogance  to  com-  denoted  the  sweeping  policy  of  the  new 

pliment  him  on  his  retirement:   the  Duke  premier. — Mist,  of  Party,  Vol.  n,  p.  406. 
xvplied  with  spirit  that  marked  his  lasting 
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democratic  basis  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  find  a 
Tory  in  the  descendant  of  a  Democrat,  who  was  the  acknowledged  repre- 
sentative of  the  Protestant  succession.  B}**  slow  degrees,  however,  they 
were  compelled  to  witness  events  which  they  had  not  anticipated.  The 
people  were  startled  and  alarmed  at  changes  which  no  sound  judgment 
could  have  predicted.  Measures  were  adopted  which  indicated  an  ignorance 
and  recklessness  totally  inconsistent  even  with  party  prudence.  The 
Commons  sustained  the  ministers  in  their  fluctuating  movements,  and  voted 
against  the  great  statesman  of  the  age  when  he  was  no  longer  minis- 
ter.^ Peace  was  made  when  war  was  impossible,  for  the  want  of 
means,^  and  treaties  modified  or  violated  for  want  of  wisdom  to  execute 
them  without  dishonor.^  Favoritism  commenced  its  withering  process  of 
quick  congestion,  and  placed  the  young  King  in  the  complicated  and 
bewildering  mazes  of  error.  He  was  involved  in  obligations  which  he 
could  not  fulfil,  and  be  true  to  the  constitution, — and  which  he  could  not 
violate  without  personal  treacher3\  Principle  was  not  permitted  to  raise 
its  standard,  nor  wisdom  to  denote  its  action.  Party,  assuming  power,  not 
for  the  good^  it  consciously  designed  to  do,  but  for  the  sole  privileges  of 
unlicensed  authority,— essayed  aimless  flights  on  pinions  that  had  beep 
clipped,  or  dislocated  for  centuries,  and  lighted  upon  broken  and  decaj-ed 
limbs  that  were  falling  without  the  force  of  additional  weight.  The 
ground  was  too  solid  and  immovable  to  rest  upon.  Unchangeable  identity 
and  locality  were  fatal  to  continued  safety. 

The  favorite,  with  an  alarming  sense  of  incapacity  to  preserve  the 
confidence  of  the  King,  if  he  attempted  statesmanship  with  his  superiors, 
suddenly  resigned.^  Whether  he  resigned  with  motives  to  duty,  to  give  up 
what  he  was  unable  to  accomplish ;  or  to  evade  what  he  could  not  under- 
stand ;  whether  he  was  impelled  b}^  a  pride  that  was  superior  to  his  wisdom, 
to  avoid  humiliating  results  be3'ond  his  courage  to  bear,  or  to  please  the 
King  who  may  have  thought  he  should  lose  the  friend  if  he  attempted  to 
save  the  minister, — it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  decide.  He  had  the  full 
benefit  of  all  such  conjectures,  not  onl^''  from  his  enemies  but  fVom  his 
friends.'    Though  he  gave  his  reasons  with  an  apparent  candor  and  self- 


1  Hist,  of  Party,  Vol.  hi,  p.  21.  and  was  raised  to  the  upper  house,  by  the 

3  Ibid,  p.  19.  title  of  Baron  Holland.     Sir  Francis  Dash- 

&  Ibid,  p.  17.  wood,  on  resigning  the  chancellorship,  was 

*  See  Walpole*s  George  III.,  Vol.  i,  p.  created  Baron  le  Dispencer.    The  Earl  of 

88.     Also,  Correspondence  of  Pitt,  Vol.  ii,  Sandwich,  who  possessed  neither  popular- 

p*  218.  ity,  ability  or  virtue,  was  made  first  lord  of 

5  George  Grcnyille  was  Bute's  successor,  the  admiralty.     If  we  were  to  beliere  the 

He  had  been  a  Whig.    Lords  Egremont  tithe  of  what   is    alleged    in    the    Norih 

and  Halifax  continued  secretaries  of  state.  BriiorCs  notes  to  the  poems  of  Churchill, 

Fox  continued  as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  against  Lord  le  Dispencer  and  others,  we 
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abasement,  but  few  gave  him  credit  for  sincerity.  <^  Having,"  said  be, 
**'  restored  peace  to  the  world,  performed  his  engagements,  and  established 
a  connection  so  strong  as  no  longer  to  need  his  assistance,  he  would  now 
depart  to  the  domestic  and  literary  retirement  which  he  loved."  ^  This  was 
the  language  of  pride  and  party,  addressed  to  those  whose  interests  warped 
them  to  believe  him.  Before  he  retired,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
said :  '^  Single,  in  a  cabinet  of  my  own  forming ;  no  aid  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  support  me,  except  two  peers  [Lords  Denbigh  and  Pomfret]  ;  both 
of  the  secretaries  of  state  silent,  and  the  lord  chief  Justice,  whom  I  mj'self 
brought  into  office,  voting  for  me,  yet  speaking  against  me ;  the  ground  I 
tread  upon  is  so  hollow,  that  I  am  afraid,  not  only  of  falling  myself,  but  of 
involving  my  royal  master  in  my  ruin.  It  is  time  for  me  to  retire."  *  This, 
indeed,  appeared  to  be  the  language  of  integrity,  and  it  was  probablj'^ 
addressed  to  one  he  had  no  motive  to  influence,  or  if  he  had,  over  whom 
he  had  no  power,  but  the  power  of  knowledge. 

When  Pitt  resigned,  it  was  said  that  he  went  out  "  carrying  the  Earl  of 
Bute  upon  his  back,  and  sinking  under  his  burden."  This  was  represented 
in  caricatures  of  the  time.'  There  was  doubtless  some  truth  in  this  asser- 
tion. It  was  believed  by  some  that  the  plans  of  Bute  were  known  to  Pitt. 
After  his  resignation,  it  was  well  known  to  all  that  he  was  the  first  to  make 
an  appeal  to  Pitt  to  strengthen  the  cabinet  and  to  save  the  government. 
He  saw  that  a  weak  King  and  an  ignorant  minister,  with  such  as  they  had 
invited  to  participate  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  were  really  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  the  nation  in  its  varied  wants  and  interests.  If  Lord 
Bute,  in  his  own  person,  afforded  an  example  of  inefficienc}'  in  public 
affairs,  it  is  certainly  creditable  to  his  ordinary  judgment  that  he  was  so 
graciousl}'  prepared  to  retire.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  prefer  to  nego- 
tiate with  such  a  man  as  Pitt,  who  had  no  equal,  than  to  seek  aid  IVom 
others  of  his  own  class,  and  who  were  universally  known  to  be  the  inferiors 
of  the  great  statesman.  By  doing  this,  he  gave  character  to  his  resigna- 
tion. In  no  other  way  could  he  act  so  wisely — for  while  he  was  publicly 
striving  to  place  the  government  in  the  ablest  hands,  he  was  indirectly 
conciliating  his  enemies.  They,  having  lost  all  respect  for  the  retiring 
minister,  could  but  approve  his  disposition  to  negotiate  a  union  between  a 
king  they  had  good  reasons  for  not  trusting,  with  the  only  statesman  they 
were  willing  to  trust.    It  is  true,  by  doing  this,  Lord  Bute  was  false  to  his 


must  beliere  that  most  of  the  public  men  of  of  the  Minority ^  and  other  pamphlets  of 

thiB  time  were,  in  private  life,  monsters,  the  day. 

The  profligacy  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  i  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  zy,  p.  1826. 

Lord  le  Dispencer  Is  proved  by  a  concur-  *  Ibid,  p.  1821. 

rence    of    contemporary  testimony.      See  *  Hist  of  Party,  Vol.  ii,  p.  408. 

JJm/.  of  Party y  Vol.  ni,  p.  26,  and  Bitt, 
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part}'.  But,  how  oould  he  do  otherwise  withoat  additional  disgrace?  He 
had  exhausted  his  own  means,  as  a  Tory,  and  the  means  of  his  party,  in 
serving  the  King.  As  he  still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  royal  master, 
what  could  he  do  that  would  be  so  likely  to  redeem  him  in  tlie  public  esti- 
mation, as  to  secure  the  co5peration  of  a  statesman  of  unquestionable 
ability  to  save  the  government  from  ruin  ?  The  Tories,  who  had  reputa- 
tions to  lose,  were  unwilling  to  accept  places  in  a  cabinet  formed  by  him, 
and  he  could  see  no  safety,  either  for  the  throne  or  l^mself,  in  a  new  minis- 
try no  better  qualified  to  meet  the  wants  and  exigences  of  the  nation  than 
the  retiring  one. 

Though  according  to  the  record,  he  first  approached  Pitt  to  ascertain  his 
willingness  to  meet  the  King,  still  it  is  probable  that  the  interview  was  not 
without  the  royal  assent.  It  was  creditable  to  Lord  Bute  that  he  submit- 
ted to  a  necessit}'  with  grace  and  promptness.  The  Tory  party  had  failed. 
He  saw  no  escape  from  painful  responsibility  but  in  the  entire  transfer  of 
public  affairs  to  Democratic  hands.  It  was  a  bold,  but  honorable  move- 
ment for  a  partisan  to  make,  if  made  from  sincere  convictions  of  duty.  If 
he  hoped  to  control  by  complimenting  Pitt,  and  by  indirect  management 
and  roj-al  influence,  to  gain  an  advantage  for  the  Tories,  he  soon  found  his 
mistake.  Toryism  and  Democracy  can  never  mix.  Tlieir  elements  are 
antagonistic :  any  surrender  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  fatal  to  both. 

This  principle  was  well  understood  by  Pitt.  When  asked  to  carry  out 
Tory  measures  by  Democratic  means,  or  Democratic  measures  by  Tory 
means,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  decline  any  such  impossible  endeavor.  Dem- 
ocrats cease  to  be  Democrats  the  moment  they  attempt  to  be  moderate 
Tories,  or  no-partj^  men.  When  Tories  profess  Democracy,  they  are  gen- 
erally impostors.  Neutrality  in  matters  of  principle  is  a  crime,  and  party ^ 
in  matters  of  practice,  is  a  duty.  Not  party  directed  to  particular  or  sel- 
fish ends,  but  to  the  general  good.  ^'  No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 
Instead  of  connecting  his  honor  with  the  duties  of  the  crown,  and  regard- 
ing the  crown  as  the  constitutional  head  of  the  government,  professedly  and 
really  instituted  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  the  King  confounded 
his  personal  honor  with  his  official  obligations.  His  oath  of  offiee  was  tot- 
gotten.  Magistracy  is  impersonal.  The  honor  of  the  man  is  merged  in 
the  obligations  of  the  public  servant.^  Service  to  the  people  implies  integ- 
rity in  practice.  Impartial  Justice  is  alike  due  to  all.  Government  cannot 
stand  on  a  narrower  basis.    Both  the  King  and  Lord  Bute  were  obvionsly 

• 

impressed  with  the  grave  emergencies  of  the  nation,  and  with  th0  fearfhl 


1 


This  subject  isweU  expretsed  in  Addi-  '^J^y'''''^f^^^^}'^^^^^   ,  ^ 

,    f>,  Tb«t  aid!  •ndatreagthentTtrtae  where  it  meeU  her, 

■on  B  Cato : —  And  imttotee  her  acitoiifl  where  ehe  Is  not  t 

**  Honor's  s  sacred  Ue-the  Isw  of  Kings,  It  ts  not  to  be  sported  with.** 
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ttecessitj  oif  change  of  men  and  meaenres.  They  torned  from  the  miserable 
dependencies  which  promised  everything  and  yielded  nothing,-^becajaBe 
they  could  master  them  any  way.  They  had  strength  and  wxsdom  before 
them, — ^bnt  these  they  feared.  The  King  wanted  the  power  of  Pitt  without 
his  party,  and  Bute  wanted  the  aid  of  all  parties  but  witliout  the  principle 
of  any. 

The  substance  of  the  interview  between  Lord  Bate  and  Pitt,  and  of  Pitt's 
conference  with  the  King,  is  given  in  a  letter  of  £arl  Hardwicke  to  his  son, 
Lord  Boyston.  It  is  dated  Sept.  4th,  1768.  The  instincts  of  Lord  Bute 
were  in  advance  of  his  discretion,  for  at  first  he  asked  through  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  a  private  interview  with  Pitt  "  at  sobm  third  place."  But  iHien 
he  reflected  upon  the  out-spoken  character  of  Pitt,  and  that  his  policy 
demanded  no  concealments,  he  corrected  himself  by  making  another  appoint- 
ment, saying — '^  that  he  loved  to  do  things  openly,  and  would  come,  to  Mr. 
Fitfs  house  in  Jermyn  Street  in  broad  day-light."^  The  meeting  took 
place  accordingly  and  with  much  courtesy.  Lord  Bute  ^^  frankly  acknowl- 
edged that  his  ministry  could  not  go  on,  and  that  the  King  was  convinced 
of  it,  and  therefore  he  (Lord  B — ; — )  desired  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  open 
himself  fVankly  and  at  large,  and  tell  him  his  ideas  of  things  and  persons 
With  the  utmost  freedom.''  At  first  he  was  disinclined  to  convey  views 
which  might  or  might  not  be  fully  understood  or  appreciated  by  a  man  who 
had  been  placed  above  his  own  level,  and  was  uneonscious  of  the  extent  of 
his  own  ignorance.  Still,  as  he  had  no  opinions  to  disguise,  or  special 
interests  to  promote,  he  responded  to  the  demand  witii  unreserved  freedom. 
The  errors  of  the  administration  were  pointed  out,  and  remedies  suggested 
in  no  very  complimentary  terms,  and  yet  with  marked  civility.  It  was  said 
that  ^'  Lord  Bute  heard  with  great  attention  and  patience,  entered  into  no 
defence,  but  at  last  said, — '  If  these  are  your  opinions,  why  should  you  not 
tell  them  to  the  King  himself,  who  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  you?' 
*  How  can  I,  my  lord,  presume  to  go  to  the  King,  who  am  not  of  his  council, 
nor  In  his  service,  and  have  no  pretence  to  ask  an  audience.  The  pre- 
sumption would  be  too  great.'  '  But  suppose  his  Majesty  should  order  you 
to  attend  him,'  resumed  Lord  Bute,  '  I  presume.  Sir,  you  would  not  refuse 
It.'  *The  King's  command  would  make  it  my  duty,'  replied  Pitt,  with  a 
dignified  energy,  *  and  I  should  certainly  obey  it.'"  This  interview  was 
immediately  reported  to  the  King,  on  Thursday  evening,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
received  an  open  note  from  him  requiring  his  attendance  at  the  Queen's 
palace  in  the  Park,  at  noon  day,  on  the  following  Saturday.  Thus,  unholy 
secrecy  attempts  to  disguise  itself  in  what  it  cares  not  to  hide,  by  open 
parade.    It  pleased  both  parties,  but  from  opposite  motives.    At  the 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  lBi7. 
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appointed  time,  the  great    statesman  repaired  to  the  place  of  meeting 
through  the  mall  in  his  gouty  chair,  the  boot  of  which  (as  he  said  himself) 
*<  makes  it  as  much  known  as  if  his  name  was  written  upon  it."    '^  He  was 
most  graciously  received,"  says  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  ^^  and  his  Majesty 
began  in  like  manner  as  his  quondam  favorite  had  done,  by  ordering  him 
to  tell  him  his  opinion  of  things  and  persons  at  large,  and  with  the  utmost 
freedom ;  and  I  think  did  in  substance  make  the  like  confession,  that  he 
thought  his  present  ministers  could  not  go  on.    The  audience  lasted  three 
hours,  and  Mr.  Pitt  went  through  the  whole,  upon  both  heads,  more  fully 
than  he  had  done  to  Lord  Bute."     *     •     *     "  He  went  through  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  peace,  the  things  necessary  and  hitherto  n^lected  to  improve 
and  preserve  it ;  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  both  foreign  and  domestic ; 
the  great  Whig  families  and  persons  who  had  been  driven  from  his  Majesty's 
council  and  service,  which  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  restore.     In  doing 
this  he  repeated  many  names,  upon  which  his  Majesty  told  him  there  was  a 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  he  wished  he  would  write  them  down.    Mr.  Pitt 
humbly  excused  himself,  saying,  that  would  be  too  much  for  him  to  take 
upon  him,  and  he  might,  upon  his  memory,  omit  some  material  persons, 
which  might  be  subject  to  imputation.     The  King  still  said  he  liked  to  hear 
him,  and  bid  him  go  on,  but  said  now  and  then  that  his  honor  must  be  con- 
sulted; to  which  Mr.  Pitt  answered  in  a  very  courtly  manner.      His 
Majesty  ordered  him  to  come  again  on  Monday,  which  he  did  in  the  same 
place,  and  in  the  same  public  manner."  ^ 

The  gracious  manner  of  the  King,  his  occasional  questions  and  remarks, 
and  apparent  approval  of  suggestions  which  were  made, — encouraged 
Mr.  Pitt  to  hope  that  his  advice  would  be  taken.^  He  so  expressed 
himself  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  others,  and  was  prepared  to  hear  at 
the  next  interview  of  an  entire  change  of  measures.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed.  He  was  received  with  marked  condescension,  and  the 
conference  lasted  two  hours.  To  continue  the  language  of  the  same 
author,  ^'  The  King  began,  that  he  had  considered  of  what  had  been  said, 
and  talked  still  more  strongly  of  his  honor.  His  Majesty  then  mentioned 
Lord  Northumberland  for  the  treasury,  still  proceeding  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  change.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  hesitated  an  objection,  that  certainly 
Northumberland  might  be  considered,  but  that  he  should  not  have  thought 
of  him  for  the  treasury.  His  Majesty  then  mentioned  Lord  Halifax  for 
the  treasury.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  '  Suppose  your  Majesty  should  think  fit  to 
give  his  lordship  the  paymaster's  place.'  The  King  replied,  *  But,  Mr. 
Pitt,  I  had  designed  that  for  poor  George  Grenville.  He  is  your  near 
relation,  and  you  once  loved  him.'    To  this  the  only  answer  made  was  a 


1  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  1828.  »  See  Cor.  Earl  of  Chatham,  Vol.  n,  p.  88. 
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low  bow.  And  now  here  comes  the  bait, — '  Why,'  says  his  Majesty, 
*'  should  not  Lord  Temple  have  the  treasury  ?  You  could  go  on  then  very 
well.'  ^  Sir,'  said  Pitt,  in  a  decided,  but  respectful  manner,  '  the  person 
whom  you  shall  think  fit  to  honor  with  the  chief  conduct  of  your  affairs, 
cannot  possibly  go  on  without  a  treasury  connected  with  him ;  but  that 
alone  will  do  nothing.  It  cannot  be  earned  on  without  the  great  families 
who  have  supported  the  Revolution  government,  and  other  great  persons 
of  whose  abilities  and  integrity  the  public  have  had  experience,  and  who 
have  weight  and  credit  in  the  nation.  I  should  only  deceive  your  Majesty 
if  I  should  leave  yon  an  opinion  that  I  could  go  on,  and  your  Majesty  make 
a  solid  administration,  on  any  other  foot.'  ^  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see,  (or  I 
fear)  this  won't  do.  My  honor  is' concerned,  and  I  must  support  it.'" 
Here  was  an  interesting  example  of  personal  honor,  allied  with  weakness 
and  favoritism,  placed  in  the  balance  against  capacity  and  experience.  In 
this  may  be  seen  the  wide  difference  between  Toryism  and  Democracy. 

Another  account  of  this  ii)<terview  is  thus  concluded  by  Cooke,  and  on 
unquestionable  authority  :  ^^Mr.  Pitt  named  a  great  number  of  his 
supporters,  but  refused  to  draw  out,  upon  the  moment,  a  scheme  of  a  new 
cabinet.  All  who  voted  for  the  peace,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlboro'  and  Lord  Halifax,  he  objected  to,  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  any  Tory  whatever.  He  had 
now  discovered  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  King's  intentions 
since  the  last  interview,  and  that  it  was  doubly  necessary  to  be  firm  in  his 
demands,  and  guarded  in  his  concessions.  At  last,  when  it  became  plain 
that  the  only  terms  upon  which  Pitt  would  accept  office  were,  the  dismis- 
sion of  his  opponents  and  the  appointment  of  his  friends,  the  King  replied, 
*  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see  this  won't  do ;  my  honor  is  concerned  and  I  must 
support  it : '  and  again,  more  passionately,  he  declared,  *•  Were  I  to  submit 
to  such  dictation,  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  the  crown  iVom 
my  head,  place  it  upon  yours,  and  then  submit  my  neck  to  the  block.' "  ^ 

Thus  was  ended  a  conference,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  was  ''  as  strange  as  it  was  long,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  most 
extraordinary  transaction  that  ever  happened  in  any  court  in  Europe,  even 
in  times  as  extraordinary  as  the  present."  He  concludes  the  narrative  in 
the  ironical  language  of  Terence, — " '  J5f  sicfinita  estfabvla.  Voa  vaXete^* 
but  I  cannot  with  a  safe  conscience  add,  ^plauditeJ"^  The  Earl  was 
evidently  astonished  at  the  recital  of  such  disclosures.  To  him  they 
appeared  strange  and  even  fabulous.  And  yet,  such  events  are  both  natural 
and  conmion  in  the  political  world,  but  they  are  not  always  truly  reported. 


'  Hirtory  of  Parfy,  Voi-  in,  p.  36.  iion  of  a  Latin  comedy  by  Terence,    "Fare- 

^**^  ValtU  ae ptaudite^-^WM  the-coacki-    well,  and  applaud." 
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The  people  are  often  made  to  believe,  b}"*  designing  men,  either  too  much 
or  too  little.  Too  much  when  they  rely  upon  iction  for  influence,  too  little 
when  they  fear  the  influence  of  truth.  By  thus  blending  fiction  with  truth, 
they  extend  the  domain  of  party,  and  multiply  the  chances  of  escape  from 
detection  in  their  dishonest  schemes. 

This  period  of  England  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive.     It 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  remembered.    The  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution  here  culminated  and  took  form.     The  motives  and  interests  of 
the  people  became  identified  with  public  afikirs,  and  public  affairs  with  the 
extremes  of  party.    Ro3'alty  with  all  the  buoyancy  and  thoughtlessness 
of  3'outh,  boldly  asserted  the  strength  of  the  government  in  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  was  so  confident  in  itself  that  it  forgot  the 
wisdom  of  capacity  and  experience.    It  looked  for  counsel  in  obedient 
weakness,  and   for  aid  in  obeilient  party.      The  Tory  party  was  again 
revived,   and    endowed    with  a  new    life,    promising  all  that    could  be 
hoped  for,  and  all  that  royalty  could  ask.    Torj'ism  thus  restored, — ^the 
King  was  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  the  Church  the  spiritual 
protector  of  royalty,  the  Parliament  the  body-guard  of  the  Tory  party,  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  the  temporal  forces  of  the  nation — ^to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  political  hierarchy  that  assumed  to  dictate  to  the  people  in  what 
manner  they  might  be  permitte<l  to  do  their  own  business.    Tlie  people 
were  to  be  guided,  advised  and  aided,  but  not  trusted.    They  were  counted 
as  faithful  subjects  only  so  long  as  loyalty  to  party  was  made  the  standard 
of  loyalty  to  the  crown.    The  government  was    narrowed  to  a  paternal 
basis,  without  the  instincts  of  affection  natural  to  paternity,  and  the  Toiy 
party  became  the  sole  agent  of  its  administration.    The  Constitution  and 
the  Laws  were  interpreted  by  a  party  majority  in  Parliament,  and  ^e  people 
were  made  to  believe  that  their  will  was  the  supreme  executive  of  the  hmd. 
Thus  nominally  and  treacherously  popularized,  the  Tory  party  became  the 
government  of  England,  and    the    government    itself  an   irresponsible 
tyrann3\ 

It  was  a  period  of  political  darkness.    The  great  Franklin  saw  it  and 
called  for  candles.^    The  gifted  spirits  of  democracy  feared  it, — ^and  in- 


1  In  a  letter  to  Charles  Thomson,  dated  joined^  by  nsolring  otlliis  aot  to  «ettle>  llifr 

London,  July  11th,  1765,  Franklin  writes, —  poiixL.    We  might  as-well  have  hindered  the 

'*  J>epend  upon  it,  my  good  neighbor,  I  sun's  setting.    That  we  could  not  do.    Bat 

took  every  step  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  since  it  is  down,,  my  friend,  and  it  maj  be 

passing  of  the  Stamp  Act    Nobody  could  long:  before  it  rise8>  again,  let  us  make  as 

be  more  concerned  and  interested  than  my*  good;  a  night  ofi  it  as  we  can.    We  may 

self  to  oppose  it  sincerely  and  heartily,  still  light  candles.*^    In  reply,  Mr»  Thom- 

But  the  tide  was  too  strong  against  us»  son  says,    '*  I  much  fear,   instead  of  the 

The  nation  was   provoked  by   Amerkaa  eandles  yeu  mantion   being  ligtitod;   yon 

elaima  of  independence,   and  all   partfies:  will  hear  of  the  worka   of  darkneaa."— 
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Yoked  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  help  of  man  to  avert  the  coming  dangers. 
And  here,  what  more  appropriate  than  to  pause  and  recite  the  beamtiAil 
lines  -of  the  poet : 

"  Oh  blindneM  to  the  tatare  I  kiadly  giTra, 

That  each  mi^  fill  tlie  circle  roark'd  by  heaven : 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all,. 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

Atoms  or  systems  into  min  hurPd, 

And  DOW  a  Imbble  burst,  and  now  a  world.** 

When  man  is  doomed  to  tread  the  dark  and  periloas  passages  of  life, 
ProYidence  shields  him  by  closing  the  book  of  fate,  and  spares  him  from 
looking  upon  the  painM  scenes  which  ai*e  to  be  disclosed  by  his  own  acts 
of  perversity.  The  people  of  England  were  blinded  by  their  own  public 
servants,  and  by  their  acknowledged  teachers  of  duly.  Pride  and  ambiUon 
were  enthroned  in  the  high  places  of  religion  and  patriotism,  and  party  and 
passion  presided  in  the  temples  of  Justice.  And  yet,  there  was  a  ray  of 
light  that  encircled  the  globe, — and  like  the  holy  star  of  Bethlehem,  gave 
joy  and  courage  to  people  of  every  clime.  An  illttstrk>us  flew,  the  sons  of 
no  particular  soil,  and  yet  the  jewels  of  their  native  land ;  a  gifted  band 
of  patriots,  inspired  by  a  Pitt,  a  Burke,  and  a  Barre ;  encouraged  by  a 
Camden  and  a  Lafayette,  guided  and  nerved  by  an  Adams,  an  Otis,  a 
Franklin,  a  Henry,  a  Jefferson,  and  a  Washington, — were  alive  and  awake 
to  the  imperative  demands  of  hnmanity,  and  declared  the  truth  in  the 
boldest  language,  and  in  tones  of  terrible  warning.  But  the  light  of  their 
wisdom  was  only  sufficient  to  give  more  ftightfbl  outlines  to  the  darkness 
which  enveloped  the  nation,  and  to  add  new  frenzy  to  the  existing  violence 
of  unthinking  weakness,  and  to  make  it  desperate.  The  few,  indeed,  may 
have  had  visions  of  revolution  and  civil  war,  but  the  many  unconsciously 
contributed  their  influence  to  render  such  calamities  inevitable. 

Thus  stood  the  two  great  parties  of  the  world.  They  were  of  the  same 
blood,  and  of  the  same  nationality.  The  one  confident  and  defiant, — 
boasting  the  qnestionable  privileges  of  birth,  of  class  and  of  power.  The 
other,  standing  oh  the  unchangeable  foundations  of  justice,  and  demanding 
liberty  as  their  birth-right  from  Grod,  and  lawful  protection  as  their  in- 
heritance from  the  British  Constitution.  The  King,  not  unlike  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Valley  of  £Uh,  whose  sole  trust  was  in  the  giant's  huge  fhune 
and  muscle,  sword  and  spear, — looked  only  to  brute  force  and  coercion  to 


Spark^s  FrankUn,  You  i,  p.  294.   ^Whea  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  taxation,  which 

the    author    speaks   of    the    ''American  was  now  the    snlject  of  dispute. ^/^ul, 

daims  ef  independence,"  he  alludes  to  the  p^  tVk 
claim  of  the  colonists  to  an  independence 
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conquer  freedom,  and  to  enslave  tlie  bravo  and  \oysl  subjects  of  his  realm. 
Ills  formidable  hosts  ^cre  boldly  met  b}-  a  band  of  heroes,  who,  like  the 
youthful  champion  of  Israel,  having  faith  in  God,  had  no  fear  of  man. 

Nothing  that  is  trulj'  good  and  great  for  humanity'  is  impossible. 
Nothing  seemed  impossible  to  Pitt.^  Inspired  by  his  love  of  truth  and 
sense  of  dut}',  and  b^^  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  devoted  wife,'  he  saw  and 
measured  the  rising  difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  countr}',  and  fearlessly 
pointed  out  their  causes  and  remedies.  He  asserted  the  dignity  of  the 
nation.  He  spoke  for  suffering  and  outraged  humanity.  His  labors  were 
for  the  world.  He  stood  almost  alone,  and  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy ever^'where.  He  was  congratulated  by  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  country  on  his  great  power  and  influence  in  public  affairs.  They 
acknowledged  his  greatness,  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  his 
counsel.'  He  was  better  understood  by  a  democratic  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  America,  and  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.*  thaa  in  his  own 
narrow  island  home. 


^  In  reply  to  a  note  from  her  husband,  your  glory  and  satisfaction,  and  irho  looks 
dated  May  5,  1766,  expressing  an  earnest  up  to  your  lights  and  counsels  for  tlie  sal- 
wish  to  have  her  come  to  him  the  moment  vation  of  his  country.  I  moye  not  a  step 
she  had  attended  to  her  business,  Lady  upon  the  continent  without  seeing  the 
Chatham  says, — "Every  minute  between  impression  your  lordship's  name  makes, 
this  and  Monday  is  more  tlian  filled  up,  and  It  is  a  touchstone  that  no  German  hypocrisy 
they  tell  me  I  must  stay  longer.  I  adopt  can  resist;  and  the  conversation  of  every 
your  rule,  *  that  nothing  is  impossiUef'  and  court,  upon  the  present  arrangement  in 
so  remain  fixed." — Cor.  Earl  of  Chaihamt  England,  betrays  their  disposition  toward 
Vol:  ii,  p.  415.  us." 

3  In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  22,  1766,  Lady       In  a  letter  written  at  the  Hague,  on  the 

Chatham  thus  congratulates  her  husband  29th  of  August,  by  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  Sir 

on  the  vote  of  Parliament,  on  the  2l8t,  of  Andrew  Mitchell,  is  tlie  following  passage: 

275  against  167,  giving  leave  to  bring  in  a  '*  I  am  really  concerned  to  see  so  many  of 

bill  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act:  "Joy  to  you,  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Whig   party 

my  dear  love.     The  joy  of  thousands  is  retiring  from  business,  which  obliges  our 

yours,   under  Heaven,  who  has  crowned  late  Commoner  to  build  upon  a  very  narrow 

your  endeavors  with  such  happy  success.*'  and  uncertain  bottom;  but  this  may,  and  I 

*    *     "I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleas-  hope  will,  be  remedied  before  the  election 

ure  my  eyes  opened  upon  the  news.    All  of  a  new  Parliament.      Had   he   delayed 

my  feelings  tell  me  that  I  hate  oppression,  taking    the  title    till  that  event,    I    think 

and  that  I  love  zealously  the  honor  of  my  everything  might  have  gone  on  smoothly." 

dear  husband." — Cor.  of  Earl  of  Chatham^  — Cor.  of  Earl  of  Chaiham,  Vol.  hi,  pp. 

Vol.  II,  p.  891.  41,  48. 

s  In  a  letter  dated  Aug.  21,  1766,  Gen.        «  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  in  a  letter  dated 

Burgoyne    thus    writes     to    the    Earl    of  at  Berlin,  Dec.  6,  1766,  to  Lord  Chatham, 

Chatham  : — **  I  entreat  you,   my  Lord,  to  gives  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the 

accept  my  congratulations  upon  your  peer-  King  of  Prussia.      In  reply  to  his  strong 

age  and  upon  your  engaging  in  the  admin*  assurances  of  Lord  Chatham's  great  influ- 

Istration,  as  those  of  a  man  who  takes  the  ence    with    the    government,     the   King 

truest  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  answered,  '*I  have  a  very  high  opinion  ot 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  notice  the  continued  measures  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  farther  than  is  necessary  to  elucidate  their 
results,  as  developed  in  the  treatment  of  the  American  Colonies.  The 
reader,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  feel  inclined  to  pursue  the  subject  as  he  may 
baye  opportunities.    The  records  are  ample,  and  available  to  all. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  recite  and  discuss  the  events  of  the 
A^merican  Revolution,  it  is  proper  that  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  subjects  of  War,  and  Revolxttions, — as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  As  they  are  permitted  to  have  a  place  in  Providence, 
it  is  obviously  important  that  a  place  should  be  assigned  them  in  the 
studies  of  history.  These  chapters  will  make  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  Volume. 


Ix>rd   Chatham,    and  great  confidence  in  agree  with  my  accounts  from    England.' 

bim ;  but  what  assurances  can  you  give  me,  I   assured  him  of  the    truth  of  what   I 

that  he  has  power,  and  wiU  continue  in  advanced,  and  that  I  believed  the  contrary 

oiBce?'*    "I  replied,  I  had  not  the  least  reports  had  been  raised  by  your  lordship's 

doubt  of  either,  as  your  lordship  was  now  enemies." — Cor,    of    EaH   of    Chaiham^ 

the   darling  of  the  King  and  people.    His  Vol.  in,  p.  142» 
Prussian    Migesty  said,  'That   does   not 
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^*  Having,  in  the  seventh  paper,"  (of  the  Freeholder)  says  Addison^ 
^^  considered  many  of  those  ftlsehoods,  by  which  the  cause  of  our  malcon- 
tents (Tories)  is  supported,  I  shall  here  speak  of  that  extravagant  credulity 
which  disposes  each  particular  member  of  their  party  to.  believe  them. 
This  strange  alacrity  in  believing  absurdity  and  inconsistence,  may  be 
called  the  Political  Faith  of  a  Tory." 

He  pursues  this  subject  ip  the  fourteenth  number  of  the  '^  Freeholdeb," 
from  which  extracts  have  already  been  made,  and  thus  concludes : 

*'  Having  thus  far  considered  the  political  faith  of  the  party,  as  it  regards 
matters  of  fact,  let  us  in  the  next  place  take  a  view  of  it  with  respect  to 
thbse  doctrines  which  it  embraces,  and  which  are  the  fhndapaental  points 
whereby  they  are  distinguished  fh>m  those  whom  they  used  to  represent  as 
enemies  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state.  How  far  their  great 
articles  of  political  faith,  with  respect  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, are  consistent  with  themselves,  and  agreeable  to  reason  and  truth, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  paradoxes,  which  are  the  essentials  of 


J^  TORY'S  CBEED.i 


^  Under  the  name  of  Tories,  I  do  not  here  comprehend  multitudes  of 
well-designing  men,  who  were  formerly  included  under  that  denomination, 
but  are  now  in  the  interest  of  his  Majesty  and  the  present  government. 


1P»«8  19. 
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These  have  already  seen  the  evil  tendency  of  sach  principles,  which  are  the 
credenda  of  the  party,  as  it  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  Whigs. 

^'  Article  I.  That  the  church  of  England  will  be  always  in  danger,  till 
it  has  a  Popish  King  for  its  defender. 

'^  Article  II.  That  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  no  subject  should  be 
tolerated  in  any  religion  different  from  the  established ;  but  that  the  head 
of  our  church  may  be  of  that  religion  which  is  most  repugnant  to  it. 

''  Article  III.  That  the  Protestant  interest  in  this  nation,  and  in  all 
Europe,  could  not  but  flourish  under  the  protection  of  one,  who  thinks 
himself  obliged,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  for 
the  extirpation  of  it. 

^*  Article  IV.  That  we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  promises  of  one, 
whose  religion  allows  him  to  make  them,  and  at  the  same  time  obliges  him 
to  break  them. 

'^  Article  Y.  That  a  good  man  should  have  a  greater  abhorrence  of 
Presbyterianism,  which  is  perverseness,  than  of  popery,  wliich  is  but 
idolatry. 

^'  Article  YI.  That  a  person  who  hopes  to  be  King  of  England,  by 
the  assistance  of  France,  would  naturally  adhere  to  the  British  interest, 
which  is  always  opposite  to  that  of  the  French. 

^'  Article  YII.  That  a  man  has  no  opportunities  of  learning  how  to 
govern  the  people  of  England  in  any  foreign  country,  so  well  as  in  France. 

^'  Article  YIII.  That  ten  millions  of  people  should  rather  choose  to 
fall  into  slavery,  than  not  acknowledge  their  Prince  to  be  invested  with  a 
hereditary  and  indefeasible  right  of  oppression. 

''  Article  IX.  That  we  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  become  subjects 
of  a  duke  of  Savoy,  or  of  a  French  King,  rather  than  enjoy  for  onr 
sovereign,  a  prince  who  is  the  first  of  the  royal  blood  in  the  Protestant 
line. 

^^  Article  X.  That  non-resistance  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  whilst 
he  is  in  a  good  place. 

^*  Article  XI.  That  we  ought  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence until  such  time  as  nature  rebels  against  principle,  that  is,  until  we  are 
put  to  the  necessity  of  practising  it. 

''  Article  XII.  That  the  papists  have  taken  up  arms  to  defend  the 
church  of  England,  with  the  utmost  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

''  Article  XIII.  That  there  is  an  unwarrantable  faction  in  this  island, 
consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

^'  Article  XIV.  That  the  legislature,  when  there  is  a  majority  of 
Whigs  in  it,  has  not  power  to  make  laws. 

^^  Article  XV.  That  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  empower  the  king  to 
secure  suspected  persons  in  times  of  rebellion,  is  the  means  to  establish 
the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  consequently  a  great  infringement  of  the 
liberties  of  the  subject."— J^'rce^oWer,  No.  14,  p,  81 
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B. 

HOW  THE  FEOFLE  OF  ENGLAND  ARE  REPRESENTED.! 

The  following  arc  quotations  from  an  Address,  entitled  "  The  House  of 
Commons:  Does  it  rejyreseiU  the  people  of  England? **  delivered  to  the 
Birmingham  Club,  by  Charles  C.  Cattell,  author  of  ^^  The  Abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,"  etc : 

"  The  House  of  Commons  is  supposed  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  opinions  and  interests  of 
the  whole  people,  in  contradistinction  to  the  House  6f  Lords,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
merely  the  representative  of  land,  property,  wealth,  and  aristocratic  families.  I  willingly, 
candidly,  concede  the  point  so  often  urged,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  exclusive  body 
representing  nobody  but  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  Interests.  But  the  Com- 
mons* House  is  supposed  to  be  related  directly  to  the  Democracy,  to  be  a  Republican 
institution  under  a  hereditary  President,  called  Queen  Victokia." 

'*  Of  the  over  30  millions  of  people  for  whom  the  House  of  Commons  legislates,  only  a 
few  thousands  are  rich  men,  or  titled,  or  aristocratic,  or  capitalists,  or  professional  men, 
these  are  the  minority  of  the  nation,  hence  on  the  principle  of  proportion,  which  is 
justice,  only  a  minority  of  such  persons  should  be  found  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  fact  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  While  the  thousands  are  well-to-do  people,  the 
millions  are  the  toiling  people  with  limited  means,  and  many  of  them  are  truthfully 
described  as  '  the  suffering  poor.'  According  to  all  common  sense  and  just  notions  of 
Representative  Government,  the  millions  should  not  only  have  power  to  elect  members, 
but  should  be  represented  hy  their  own  daes,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings^  wants  and 
interests^  are  identical  with  their  oton.  According  to  this  view  about  nine- tenths  of 
the  Representatives  should  belong  to  the  'common  i>eop]e,'  who  are  neither  titled, 
bankers,  capitalists,  landowners,  nor  lawyers.  Now  let  us  see  who  is  in  the  House.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  there  are  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Interest  and  connected  with  the  land, 
288,  holding  patronage  of  7,943  benefices.  In  the  Fighting  Interests,  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Militia,  Yeomanry,  Volunteers,  etc.,  119;  besides  Ministers,  ex-Ministers,  Placemen, 
etc.  Surely  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this  power  in  the  coun- 
try without  monopolising  '  the  People's  House.'  We  shall  see.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  number  of  members  is  estimated  as  654.  Some  of  them  appear  as  representa- 
tives of  more  than  one  interest,  hence  they  unite  on  various  occasions  to  protect  the 
mterests  of  each  other.  The  Fighting  Interest,  the  enemy  of  civilization,  and  the  inter- 
est which  has  absorbed  the  earnings  of  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  for  generations 
past,  which  might  have  given  them  food,  comfort,  health,  good  homes,  pure  air,  educatioOt 
manhood— in  this  interest  we  find  220  supporters !  Aristocratic  Interest— in  the  People's 
House — by  birth,  marriage,  or  both,  178  supporters.  Agricultural  Interest — ^represented 
by  most  of  the  282  County  members  and  many  of  the  Borough  members.  The  Money 
Interest  finds  supporters  in  21  Bankers  and  Bank  Directors,  in  65  Railway  Chairmen 
and  Directors,  and  103  connected  with  Trade  as  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Ship  Builders 
and  Owners,  Ironmasters,  Brewers,  etc.  Authors,  Engineers,  Professors,  Doctors, 
Editors,  etc.,  26.  Besides  all  these,  the  Legal  Interest  is  represented — by  Barristers  and 
Solicitors — by  107  members. 

'*  Here  we  have  the  People's  House  without  the  name  of  a  single  Working  Man  in  it, 

^Page  75. 
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not  cren  one  who  ii  there  to  represent  his  *  Interest.'  On  this  eTidence,  I  declare  the 
House  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  a  representation  of 
money,  powerful  Corporations,  titled  families,  and  place  hunters  in  the  Armj,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Church.  It  legislates  fbr  land,  money,  and  family  interests,  instead  of  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people— it  rotes  millions  of  taxation,  and  refoset  eyen  to  admit  an 
enquiry  into  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  spent." 

*'  Not  only  this — it  has  allowed  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  he  monopolised  by 
a  few  thousand  pNeople.  In  1786  die  soil  of  England  was  owned  by  250,000  corporations 
and  proprietors,  in  1822  by  82,000,  and  by  its  legislatioa  it  haft  driven  milKons  from  tke 
country  of  their  birth,  while  there  are  about  80  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  the 
kingdom,  one-half  of  which  might  be  cultivated,  and  render  us  less  dependent  on  other ' 
countries  for  our  daily  food. 

"  On  the  21st  November,  16G0,  the  House  consisted  entirely  of  land-Ao2(2ers,  and  thcy» 
Igr  act  of  Parliament,  made  themselves  land-owners.  At  the  time,  some  members  called 
this  *  a  shameful  fraud  and  robbeiy.' 

''  With  a  House  full  of  landowners  and  their  supporters — ^how  are  we  to  get  free  trade 
in  land  or  protection  for  the  cultivator?    They  care  more  for  sport  than  for  the  people ; 
hence  the  odious  and  abominable  Game  Laws,  under  which  10,000  persons  are  fined  or 
imprisoned  evexy  year.    The  expenses  of  these  prosecutions  are  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  ratepayers.    It  is  estimated  that  game  prevents  the  cultivation  of  15  million  acres  of 
land  which  might  produce  food  for  the  people.    Mr.  Read,  member  for  Norfolk,  states 
that  in  his  country  '  18,000  acres  of  land  are  untenanted  on  account  of  game.'    It  is 
estimated  that  the  Game  Laws  diminish  the  supply  of  home-grown  food  to  the  amount  of 
millions  per  annum — ^probably  exceeding  in  value  the  whole  of  our  importation  from 
other  countries.    The  House  is  without  excuse  in  tliis  matter,  for  Mr.  Brioht's  com- 
mittee so  far  back  as  1845  supplied  ample  evidence  to  justify  the  immediate  and  total 
abolition  of  the  Game  Laws.    We  are  told  that  two  hares  eat  and  destroy  as  much  as  one 
sheep,  that  a  pair  of  deer  displaces  50  sheep,  four  cattle,  and  one  family.     Thus   the 
people  are  driven  from  the  land  and  starved  by  a  sporting  House  of  Commons !  ** 

"  Mr.  JoHir  Fbearsok  says*  this  House  *  from  the  year  1800  to  1848  passed  more 
than  14,000  Acts,  the  great  majority  of  which  were  rtal  ohstrudions  to  progress,*  He 
contends  that  lawcraft  has  become  such  a  grievance  that  '  the  80,000  artificial  laws  most 
be  abolished '  and  a  system  be  adopted  in  harmony  with  Science  and  the  wants  and  rights 
of  man. 

"  The  chief  good  that  this  House  has  done  in  this  generation  may  be  described  as 
negative^  for  it  consists  in  the  abolition  of  the  laws  that  kept  the  people  without  food,  air, 
and  light  in  their  houses,  without  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  without  education  for  the 
generation  that  is  to  become  the  men — the  disgrace  or  the  glory^Kif  this  great  empire. 

"  This  nation  has  been  described  by  visitors  as  containing  the  most  riches  and  the 
most  poverty,  the  finest  Universities  and  the  most  ignorant  people.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  had  the  power  to  alter  the  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  tlie 
poor  poorer,  and  to  insist  on  Secular  Education  for  every  child  bom  to  tlie  nation.  It 
has  done  none  of  these  things." 

*'  It  is  now  evident  to  all  thinking  men  that  their  only  resource  is  to  change  the  char* 
acter  of  the  House  altogether,  and  place  men  in  it  whose  opinions  and  interests  are  in 
harmony  with  the  millions  whose  welfare  is  immediately  concerned  in  every  vote  and 
measure  submitted  to  the  House.  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  change— one  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  as  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  nation  before,  but  which  will 
Jeceive  its  immediate  and  earnest  attention. 

*ParJlam?ntaryPo  i  les  Critlclted. 
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**  In  proof  of  mj  itatementt  I  call  joor  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  qvettioa  of 
paying  election  expenses  266  of  these  'gentlemen'  voted  in  &Yor  of  the  poor  man 
paying  them,  against  160  on  the  contrary,  thus  effectoally  shutting  the  door  of  the  House 
in  his  ikce.    On  this  eafcject  Sir  Ghabi^bs  Dilkb  says  :*— 

«*'Now,  the  160  represented  1,670,000  roters,  and  the  256,  a  few  short  of  the  same 
number ;  or  Government,  beaten  by  a  hundred,  liad  yet  a  migority  of  voters  on  its  side. 
Not  only  are  divisions  often  changed  as  to  their  results,  and  minorities  represented  as 
majorities,  but  some  apparently  infinltesimally  small  minorities,  when  examined  from 
this  point  of  view,  become  large.  For  instance,  in  1870,  26  members  only,  including 
tellers,  voted  for  p^ment  of  members ;  but  these  26  represented  800,000  voters,  or 
12,000  voters  apiece.  So,  again,  the  46  members  who  voted  against  the  match-tax  rep- 
resented 660,000  voters  in  the  constituencies;  and  the  110  members  who  voted  with  Mr. 
Rylands  against  paying  the  illegal  over-regulation  price  for  commissions,  in  the  army, 
represented  1,260,000  voters.  I  need  not  multiply  instanoes  of  this  kind.  Almost  every 
day  of  the  session  supplies  them  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  I  maintain  tliat,  when 
examined  with  care,  the  division  lists  give  such  startling  results  as  to  justify  any-one  in 
declaring  that  no  kind  of  finality  can  be  said  to  have  been  reached  in  parliamentary 
reform  so  long  as  the  existing  anomalies  in  the  weight  of  votes  continue.  (Cheers.)  It 
ie  almost  impossible  to  realise  the  extent  to  which  these  anomalies  go.  Mrs.  Fawcett 
once  stated  about  as  strong  a  case  in  a  few  words  as  can  well  be  put,  when  she  said  that 
the  *  electors  of  Fortarlington  had  132  times  as  much  representation  as  the  electors  of 
Glasgow ; '  and  the  same  would  be  true  if,  fbr  Olasgow,  we  substituted  Manchester  or 
Marylebone.  The  metropolitan  boroughs  contain  A^^  millions  of  inhabitants ;  they  have 
800,000  voters,  and  22  members,  or  one  member  to  14,000  voters,  and  145,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  four  towns  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham,  have 
altogether  half  as  many  inhabitants,  two-thirds  as  many  voters,  and  one  more  than  half 
as  many  members.  Adding  them  to  London,  we  get  84  members,  representing  five 
millions  of  people,  and  500,000  voters.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  find  you  81  smaU 
boroughs,  vrith  a  population  of  150,000  people,  and  with  less  than  16,000  voters,  having 
the  same  number  of  members — (hear,  hear),  or  I  can  find  you  70  boroughs  returning  85 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  having  altogether  a  population  about  equ^  to 
that  of  Manchester^  with  about  the  same  number  of  voters ;  they  returning  85  members 
-while  Manchester  returns  three.  (Shame.)  And  I  can  find  you  85  members  represent- 
ing the  42  large  boroughs,  with  8,50O,000^of  people,  and  890,000  voters— that  is  to  say, 
each  member  representing^  100,000  people,  and  far  more  than  10,000  voters,  to  set  off 
against  a  similar  number  of  members  representing  one-twentieth  of  that  population. 
.  .  .  There  are  60  boroughs  having  less  than  1,000  voters  each.  They  return  60 
members  by  40,000  voters,  and  a  population  of  about  800,000.  Hackney,  with  the  same 
number  of  voters  and  a  larger  population,  returns  two  members  instead  of  60 !  Besides 
these  60  boroughs— of  which  only  two  are  Scotch^tiiere  are  four  Scotch  counties  under 
1,000  voters  each— namely,  Haddingtonshire,  Sutherlandshire  (with  only  858),  Ross,  and 
Peebles ;  or  altogether,  four  members  to  8,000  voters.  These  four  Scotch  counties 
might  be  thrown  together  with  others.  If  to  the  60  boroughs  we  add  the  four  Scotch 
counties,  we  obtain  64  members  returned  by  48,000  voters^  and  if  we  compare  with 
tiiese  constituencies  London  and  the  11  next  largest  cities,  and  the  greater  divisions  of 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  we  shall  find  that  48,000  voters 
in  the  small  and  mostly-corrupt  constituencies  have  the  same  number  of  members,  and 
therefore  the  same  weight  in  legislation,  as  850,000  voters  in  the  great  and  pure  con- 
stituencies. The  coooparison  may  be  carried  even  ihrther,  and  into  larger  figures  still. 
The  52  largest  constituencies  have  together  110  members  lor  1,080,000  voters.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  can  find  you  110  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  repre- 
sent but  80,000  voters,  instead  of  1,080,000 !  (Hear,  hear.)  When  we  see  these  things, 
and  remember  the  elaborate  checks  against  democracy  by  which  the  Conservative  Reform 
Bill  at  first  was  guarded,  and  how  little  after  all  there  was  in  its  provisions,  we,  I  think, 
may  be  able  to  compare  that  Bill  to  one  of  those  coiguror's  parcels  from  which  children 
tear  off  cover  after  cover,  and  find  at  last  that  after  all  there  was  nothing  but  covers,. and 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  inside.     (Laughter  and  cheers.)' 

•'From  a  summary  of  cities,  boroughs,  and  districts,  we  obtain  the  Ibnowfiig-resnlts : — 
Of  191,  having  a  population  over  8,000,000,  414,572  electors,  payhig  £766,664.  income- 
tax,  have  246  members;  51,  with  over  9,000,000  population,  980,646  electors,  paying 
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£4,828,877.,  have  onlj-  116  members.    And  this  state  of  things  exists  after  the 
Reform  Bill.     Mr.  D'Israeli  is  supposed  to  understand  this  question,  yet  his  Bill  leaves 
our  system  with  these  glaring  anomalies.     Look  at  Birmingham,  with  42,880  electors, 
paying  £114,849.,  has  only  3  members,  while  Mr.  D'Ibraeli^s  own  county,  with  only 
7,894  electors,   paying  only  £39,875.,  has  the  same  number  of  members.      The  great 
point  I  wish  you  to  observe  is  that  the  House  has  made  these  uigust  arrang^ements,  that 
it  has  had  the  power  to  rectify  them,  and  has  not  done  so !    Besides  all  these  anomalies 
in  the  proportion  of  electors  to  representatives,  there  are  51  English  towns,  having  a 
population  in  each  varying  between  10,000  and  70,000,  the  aggregate  population  bein^ 
over  a  miUton  of  people,  without  any  representation  ai  aU.      In  the  counties,  over 
11,000,000  of  people,  paying  over  £2,000,000.,  have   125  members,  while  7,000,000, 
paying  less  than  £2,000,000.,  have  158  members  returned  by  120,000  less  electors  thao 
the  1251 

''  In  addition  to  what  has  been  urged,  the  House  of  Commons  has  misappropriated  the 
public  money  in  voting  or  permitting  to  be  extracted  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
people  nearly  £4,000,000  per  annum  for  annuities,  pensions,  etc.    If  the  House  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  the  people,  who  have  to  earn  this  money,  such  payments 
would  not  be  voted  by  them.    Any  men  elected  by  working-men,  who  gave  their  votes 
in  favour  of  continuing  such  a  scandalous  misapplication  of  public  money  as  this,  would 
never  be  sent  a  second  time  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  England.     The 
total  payments  for  annuities,  allowances,  pensions,  etc.,  is  £3,924,571.  7s.  2d.     Among 
these  payments  we  find  many  thousands  a  year  voted  to  men  who  have  been  employed 
by  Grovemment,  and  the  reason  given  for  payments  is  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  now, 
that  their  office  is  abolished  or  reorganised,  and,  not  only  so,  but  the  amount  paid  is,  in 
many  instances,  the  same  as  was  paid  for  services  rendered.     Here  we  have  £12,000. 
voted  to  the  Duke  of  Cambbidge,  and  £6,000.  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  ;  £600.  to 
the  Bedchamber  Woman  of  Princess  Charlotte;  £1,145.  lis.  to  J.  Holdship,  1847, 
Ex-Chaff  Wax;    £1,076.  15s.  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Knox,  1830,  Ex- Weighmaster  of  Butter; 
£150.  to  R.  MusHET,  for  *  loss  of  prospects ; '  £1,500.,  Countess  Nelbok,  1806;  £3,500., 
Earl  Nelson,  1806;  £2,000.,  Lord  Raglan,  for  services  of  late,  1855;  £1,000.,  Lord 
Rodney  and  heirs  forever,  1793;  £1,000.,  Lady  Rodney;  £6,000.,  Princess  of  Schles- 
wio-Holstein,   etc.;  £2,160.,   Heirs  of  Duke  of  Schombero;  £442.,   J.   G.    Setok, 
Deputy  Chaff  Wax;  £8,000.,  Princess  of  Prussia;  £3,000.,  Princess  Teck;  £2,000., 
ditto,  on  marriage;  £7,852.,  Rev.  T.  Thurlow,  Patentee  of  Bankrupts,  abolished  fees, 
1852;    £4,028.,   £x-Hamperkeeper,   abolished  office,    1852;    £733.   68.  8d.,  ditto,   £x- 
Prothonotary,  loss  of  fees;  £40,000.,  Prince  of  Wales,  1863;  £10,000.,  Wife  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  1863;  £15,000.,   Prince  Alfred,  1866;  £4,580.,  R.  Mills,  Court  of  Chan- 
cery,  office  abolished  1842;  £1,000.,   R.  D.  Morier,  Consular  Establishment,  office 
labolished   1832;  £4,000.,   Heirs  of  William  Penn  forever,  1790;  £1,580,000.,  Array    . 
J'ension  List;  £7,700.,  Earl  Ellenborough,  Law  Court,  1837.     These  are  only  samples 
.from  the  great  sack.    I  do  not  urge  that  these  are  any  better  or  worse  people  than  others 
in  the  same  list.     I  say  nothing  against  the  recipients,  but  protest  against  the  People*s 
House  voting  such  sums  of  the  people's  money  to  such  persons. 

'* Besides  what  has  been  described,  scores  of  objectionable  features  could  be  named 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  composition  of  the  House.  Not  being  producers  of 
wealth,  4hey  vote  millions  a  year,  and  tax  the  people  without  a  murmur.  Taxation 
increases  whether  we  have  peace  or  war,  and  we  are  compelled  to  pay  over  and  over 
.Again,  ahuge  National  Debt  that  the  people  never  contracted.  No  Government  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  that  allows  the  land  to  pay  a  sixty-fourth  part  of  the  taxes  which 
.once  paid  a. fourth  of  the  whole,  when  its  value  was  inconsiderable  compared  with  its 
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present  yalne.  Ko  Government  fhoold  be  allowed  to  exist  that  cannot  goyern  this 
empire  for  less  than  £70,000,000.  a  year. 

"  When  the  people  begin  to  think,  they  will  act,  and  such  scandalous  anomalies  and 
ii^nstice  as  herein  described  will  be  swept  away.  The  people  hare  been  '  robbed  and 
bamboozled  for  ages,'  said  Richabd  Cobdeh. 

''Let  the  intelligent  people  assert  their  power— no  longer  sleep— no  longer  trust— no 
longer  confide — ^no  longer  leave  their  destiny  to  others — but  with  knowledge  and  courage 
demand  justice  for  all,  and  devote  their  intellects  and  their  hearts  to  the  emancipation 
of  their  long-suffering  and  injured  fellow-coantiymen*" 


c. 


THEORY  OF  POLITICAL  TRIMMEBS.i 

The  chief  of  political  Trimkers  was  the  Marquis  of  Halifax.  He  was  a 
political  adventurer.  The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  him  by 
Macaulay : ' 

*^  Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  Halifax  was,  in  genius,  the  first. 
His  intellect  was  fertile,  subtle,  and  capacious.  His  polished,  luminous, 
and  animated  eloquence,  set  off  by  the  silver  tones  of  his  voice,  was  the 
delight  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed  with  thought, 
fancy,  and  wit.  His  political  tracts  well  deserve  to  be  studied  for  their 
literary  merit,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  English  Classics.  To 
the  weight  derived  from  talents  so  great  and  various,  he  united  all  the 
influence  which  belongs  to  rank  and  ample  possessions.  Yet  he  was  less 
successful  in  politics  than  many  who  enjoyed  smaller  advantages.  Indeed, 
those  intellectual  peculiarities  which  make  his  writings  valuable,  frequently 
impeded  him  in  the  contests  of  active  life ;  for  he  always  saw  passing  events, 
not  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  commonly  appear  to  one  who  bears  a 
part  in  them,  but  in  the  point  of  view  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  they  appear  to  the  philosophic  historian.  With  such  a  turn  of  mind, 
he  could  not  long  continue  to  act  cordially  with  any  body  of  men.  All  the 
prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  state, 
moved  his  scorn.  He  despised  the  mean  arts  and  unreasohable  clamors  of 
demagogues.  He  despised  still  more  the  Tory  doctrines  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience.  He  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigotry  of  the  Churchmen 
and  at  the  bigotry  of  the  Puritan.  He  was  equally  unable  to  comprehend 
how  any  man  should  object  to  saints'  days  and  surplices,  and  how  any  man 
should  persecute  any  other  man  for  objecting  to  them.  In  temper  he  was 
what,  in  our  time,  is  called  a  conservative.    In  theory  he  was  a  Bepublicaa* 

1  Page  869.  >  Hist  of  England,  Vol.  x,  p.  227. 
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'Even  when  Ms  dread  of  anarchy  und  his  disdain  for  Tnlgar  delusions  led 
him  to  decide  for  a  time  with  the  defenders  of  abitrary  power,  his  intellect 
was  always  with  Locke  and  Milton.  Indeed,  his  Jests  npon  hereditary 
monarchy  were  sometimes  such  as  would  have  better  become  a  member  of 
-the  CalTs  Head  CInb  ilian  «  ^nvj  connBeUor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  rei^lon 
he  was  so  far  fh>m  being  «  zealot  that  he  was  called  by  the  nodtaritable  an 
atheist ;  but  ^s  imputation  he  vehemently  repelled ;  and  in  troth,  though 
he  sometimes  gave  scandal  by  the  way  in  which  he  exerted  his  rare  powers 
both  of  argumentation  and  of  ridicule  on  serious  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of  religious  impressions. 

'^  He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the  two  great  parties  con- 
temptuously called  Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  this  nickname, 
he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of  honor,  and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the 
dignity  of  the  appellation.  Eveiy  thing  good,  he  said,  trims  between 
extremes.  The  Temperate  Zone  trims  between  the  climate  in  which  men 
are  roasted  and  the  climate  in  which  they  are  frozen.  The  English  Church 
trims  between  the  Anabaptist  madness  and  the  papist  lethargy.  The 
English  Consitution  trims  between  Turkish  despotism  and  Polish  anarchy. 
Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  Just  temper  between  propensities,  any  one  of  which, 
if  indulged  to  excess,  becomes  a  vice ;  nay,  the  perfection  of  the  Supremo 
Being  Himself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium  of  attributes,  none  of  which 
could  preponderate  without  disturbing  the  whole  moral  and  physical  order 
of  the  world.  Thus  Halifax  was  a  trimmer  on  principle.  He  was  also  a 
trimmer  by  the  constitution  both  of  his  head  and  of  his  heart.  His  under- 
'Standing  was  keen,  skeptical,  inexhaustibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and 
objections ;  his  taste  refined ;  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  exquisite ;  his  tem- 
per placid  and  forgiving,  but  fastidious,  and  by  no  means  prone  either  to 
malevolence  or  to  enthusiastic  admiration.  Such  a  man  could  not  long  be 
•constant  to  any  band  of  political  allies.  He  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
Ibunded  with  the  vulgar  crowd  of  renegades ;  for  though,  like  them,  he 
passed  from  «id6  to  side,  his  transition  was  always  in  the  direction  opposite 
jto  theirs.  He  had  notiiing  in  common  with  those  who  fly  from  extreme 
'to  extreme^  and  who  regard  the  party  which  they  have  deserted  with  an 
animosity  far  exceeding  that  of  consistent  enemies.  His  place  was 
between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  community,  and  he  never  wandered  far 
•beyond  the  frontier  of  either  The  party  to  which  he  at  any  moment 
belonged  was  the  party  which,  at  that  moment,  he  liked  best,  because  it 
was  the  parl^  of  which,  at  that  moment,  he  had  the  nearest  view.  He  was, 
therefore,  always  severe  upon  his  violent  associates,  and  was  always  in 
friendly  relations  with  his  moderate  oiHPonents.  Every  faction,  in  the  daj 
of  its  insolent  and  vindictive  trianq>h,  incurred  his  censure,  and  every 
faction,  when  vanquished  and  persecuted,  found  in  him  a  protector.  To 
his  lasting  honor  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  attempted  to  save  those 
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Tictims  whose  fate  has  left  the  deepest  stain  both  on  the  Whig  and  on  the 
Tory  name."  *  *  * 

*^  He  was  seriously  alarmed  b}'  the  violence  of  the  public  discontent. 
He  thought  that  liberty  was  for  the  present  safe,  and  that  order  and  legiti- 
mate authority  were  in  danger.  He,  therefore,  as  was  his  fashion,  joined 
himself  to  the  weaker  side."  ♦  *  ♦ 

^^  He  pretended,  indeed,  that  he  considered  titles  and  great  offices  as 
baits  which  could  allure  none  but  fools,  that  he  hated  business,  pomp  and 
pageantrj",  and  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to  escape  Arom  the  bustle  and 
glitter  of  Whitehall  to  the  quiet  woods  which  surrounded  his  ancient  hall  at 
RufTord ;  but  his  conduct  was  not  a  little  at  variance  with  his  professions. 
In  truth,  he  wished  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of  courtiers  and  of 
philosophers,  to  be  admired  for  attaining  high  dignities,  and  to  be  at  the 
same  time  admired  for  despising  them."  ^ 


R 


ESrUNCIATION  GF  TORYISM.* 

•*  This  enunciation  of  Toryism,"  as  Cooke  truly  says,  "  well  deserves 
insertion  at  length,  in  a  history  of  our  national  parties.    It  is  called, 

"  *  The  Judgment  and  Decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford^  passed  in  their 
Convocation^  July  21^  1683^  against  certain  pernicious  books  and  damnable 
doctrines  destructive  to  the  sacred  persons  of  princes^  their  state  and  govern- 
ment^  and  of  all  human  society. 

*^  *■  Although  the  barbarous  assassination,  lately  enterprised  against  the 
person  of  his  sacred  majesty,  and  his  royal  brother,  engage  all  our  thoughts 
to  reflect  with  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence  on  that  execrable 
villainy,  hatefbl  to  God  and  man ;  and  pay  our  due  acknowledgments  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  which,  by  extraordinary  methods,  brought  it  to  pass 
that  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  is  not  taken  in 
the  pit  which  was  prepared  for  him,  and  that  under  his  shadow  we  continue 
to  live,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  government ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
we  find  it  to  be  a  necessary  duty  at  this  time  to  search  into,  and  lay  open, 
those  impious  doctrines,  which,  having  of  late  been  studiously  disseminated, 
gave  rise  and  growth  to  these  nefarious  attempts ;  and  pass  upon  them  our 
solemn,  public  censure  and  decree  of  condemnation. 


1  Hist,  of  England,  Vol.  i,  p.  227.  3  Pago  S95. 
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« '  Therefore,  to  the  honor  of  the  holj  and  undivided  Trinity,  the  preser- 
vation of  Catholic  truth  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  Eing'a  majesty  may 
be  secured  both  from  the  attempts  of  open  bloody  enemies  and  machinations 
of  ireajch£T(m»  heretics  and  8chi9matic8f  we,  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors, 
proctors,  and  masters,  regent  and  non-regent,  met  in  convocation,  in  the 
accustomed  manner,  time,  and  place,  on  Satordaj-,  July  21,  168d<,  concern- 
ing certain  propositions  contained  in  divers  books  and  writings,  published 
in  the  English  and  also  in  the  Latin  tongue,  repugnant  to  the  Holy 
4Scriptures,  decrees  in  councils,  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  faith  and 
profession  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  also  destructive  of  the  kingly 
government,  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  person,  the  public  peace,  the  laws 
of  nature  and  bonds  of  human  society,  by  our  unanimous  assent  and 
ironsent  have  decreed  and  determined  in  manner  and  form  following : 

*'  ^  The  First  Proposition.  All  civil  authority  is  derived  originally'  fh>m 
the  people. 

"  *'  The  Second.  There  is  a  mutual  contract,  tacit  or  express,  between  a 
prince  and  his  subjects ;  and  that  if  he  perform  not  his  dut}*  they  are 
discharged  fVom  theirs. 

" '  The  Third.  That  if  lawful  governors  become  tjTants,  or  govern 
otherwise  than  bj'  the  laws  of  God  and  man  they  ought  to  do,  they  forfeit 
the  right  they  had  unto  their  government.  (Lex  Rex.  Buchanany-de  Ture 
Regni.  VindicUe  contra  Tyrannos.  Bdlarm,  de  ConcUiis^  de  Pontifice. 
Milton.     Goodwin.    Baxt.  H.  C.^) 

"  '  The  Fourth.  The  sovereignty  of  England  is  in  the  three  estates,  viz., 
king,  lords  and  commons.  The  king  has  but  a  co-ordinate  power,  and  maj' 
be  overruled  by  the  other  two.  {Lex  Rex.  Hunton^  of  a  limited  and  mixed 
monardiy.    Baxter^s  H.  G.  Polit.  Catechia.) 

*^  *•  The  Fifth.  Birthright  and  proximity  of  blood,  give  no  title  to  rule  or 
government ;  and  it  is  lawful  to  preclude  the  next  heir  from  his  right  and 
succession  to  the  crown.  {Lex  Rex.  Hunfa  Postscript.  DolmaiCs  History 
of  Succession.    Jidian  tTie  Apostate.*    Mene  Tekel.) 

^^  ^  The  Sixth.  It  is  lawful  for  subjects,  without  the  consent  and  against 
the  command  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  to  enter  into  leagues,  covenants, 
and  associations,  for  defence  of  themselves  and  their  religion.  {Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.    Late  Association.) 


1:  Richard  Baxter's  True  History  of  Goua-  than  resist  hf  force  not  only  the  king,  but 
(Cils.  aU  who  are  pat  in  authority  nnder  liiflu 

3  Julian  the  Apostate  was  a  tract,  written  This  work  probably  contains  the  sentiments 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  chaplain  to  Lord   of  Lord  William  Russell  upon  that  import- 
Russel,    defending  resistance    in   extreme   ant  subject.     See  an  account  of  it  in  the 
cases,  asuinst  the  propositions  advanced  ly  Appendix  to  Lord  John  Russell's  Life  of 
Dr.  Hicks  in  some  sermons,  that  the  pro-   Lord  William  RusseU. 
tfessors  sf  Christianity  ought  to  die  rather 
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<« « The  Seventh.  Self-preserratioii  is  the  fundamental  law  of  nature, 
and  supersedes  the  obligation  of  all  others,  whensoever  they  stand  in 
competition  with  it.     (Hobbs^  de  Civ.  Leviathan.) 

*^  *  The  Eighth.  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  concerning  patient  suffering 
of  injuries,  is  not  inconsistent  with  violent  resisting  of  the  higher  powers 
in  case  of  persecution  for  religion.  {Le9  Hex,  Julian  the  Apostate. 
Apolog.  RelaJt.) 

*^  ^  The  Ninth.  There  lies  no  obligation  upon  Christians  to  passive 
obedience,  when  the  prince  commands  anything  against  the  laws  of  our 
country;  and  the  primitive  Christians  chose  rather  to  die  than  resist, 
because  Christianity  was  not  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  {Julian 
tJie  Apostate.) 

«^  *>  The  Tenth.  Possession  and  strength  give  a  right  to  govern,  and 
snccess  in  a  cause  or  enterprise  proclaims  it  to  be  lawful  and  just:  to 
pursue  it  is  to  comply  with  the  will  of  God,  because  it  is  to  follow  the 
conduct  of  His  providence.  {Uohbs.  Oweii's  Sermon  before  the  Regicides f 
Jan.  81,  1648.    Baxter,    Jenkint^  Petition^  October^  1651.) 

*' '  The  Eleventh.  In  the  state  of  nature  there  is  no  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong ;  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  in 
which  every  man  hath  a  right  to  all  things. 

'« *•  The  Twelfth.  The  foundation  of  civil  auth<^it3'  is  this  natural  right ; 
which  is  not  given,  but  left  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  upon  men's  entering 
into  societies,  and  not  only  a  foreign  invader,  but  a  domestic  rebel,  puts 
himself  again  into  a  state  of  nature,  to  be  proceeded  against  not  as  a 
subject  but  an  enemy ;  and  consequently  acquires  by  his  rebellion  the  same 
right  over  the  life  of  his  prince,  as  the  prince  for  the  most  heinous  crimes 
has  over  the  life  of  his  own  subjects. 

^^  ^  The  Thirteenth.  Every  man  aft^r  his  entering  into  a  society  retains 
a  right  of  defending  himself  against  force ;  and  cannot  transfer  that  right  to 
the  commonwealth,  when  he  consents  to  that  union  whereby  a  commonwealth 
is  made.  And  in  case  a  great  many  men  together  have  already  resisted  the 
commonwealth,  for  which  every  one  of  them  expected  death,  they  have 
liberty  then  to  join  together  to  assist  and  defend  one  another :  their  bearing 
of  arms,  subsequent  to  the  first  breach  of  their  duty,  though  it  be  to  main- 
tain what  they  have  done,  is  no  new  unjust  act ;  and  if  it  be  only  to  defend 
their  persons  it  is  not  unjust  at  all. 

«« « The  Fourteenth.  An  oath  superadds  no  obligation  to  part,  and  a  part 
obliges  no  further  than  it  is  creilited :  and  consequentlj'  if  a  prince  gives 
any  indication  that  he  does  not  believe  the  promises  of  fealty  and  allegi- 
ance made  by  any  of  his  subjects,  they  are  thereby  freed  from  their 
subjection,  and  notwithstanding  their  parts  and  oaths,  may  lawfully  rebel 
against  and  destroy  their  sovereign.     (Uobbs^  de  Civ.  Leviathan.) 

^^ '  The  Fifteenth.    If  a  people  that  by  oath  and  duty  are  obliged  to  a 
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sovereign,  shall  sinfully  dispossess  him,  and,  contrary  to  the  coTenantSy 
choose  and  covenant  with  another,  they  may  be  obliged  by  their  latter 
covenants,  notwithstanding  their  former.     (Baxter^a  If,  C.) 

''  *  The  Sixteenth.  All  oaths  are  unlawful,  and  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God.     (Quakers.) 

^^  *'  The  Seventeenth.  An  oath  obligeth  not  in  the  sense  of  the  imposers, 
but  the  takers.     {Sherlff^s  Case,) 

** '  The  Eighteenth.     Dominion  is  founded  in  grace. 

"  '  The  Nineteenth.  The  powers  of  this  world  are  usurpations  upon  the 
prerogative  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  God's  people  to  destroy 
them,  in  order  to  the  setting  Christ  upon  his  throne.  {FiflU  Monarchy- 
men.) 

" '  The  Twentieth.  The  Presbyterian  government  is  the  sceptre  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  to  which  kings  as  well  as  others  are  bound  to  submit ; 
and  the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  asserted  b}'  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  is  injurious  to  Christ,  the  sole  king  and  head  of  his  church. 
(^Altars  Damascenum  Apolog.    RelaJt.  Hist.  Indulg.     Cartwright  Travers.) 

*' '  The  Twentj'-flrst.  It  is  not  lawful  for  superiors  to  impose  anything 
in  the  worship  of  God  that  is  not  antecedently  necessary. 

"  '  The  Twenty-second.  The  duty  of  not  offending  a  weak  brother,  is 
inconsistent  with  all  humane  authority  of  making  laws  concerning  indifler- 
ent  things.     (Protestant  Reconciler.) 

" '  The  Twenty-third.  Wicked  kings  and  tyrants  ought  to  be  put  to  death ; 
and  if  the  Judges  and  inferior  magistrates  will  not  do  their  office,  the  power 
of  the  sword  devolves  to  the  people.  If  the  major  part  of  the  people 
refuse  to  exercise  this  power,  then  the  ministers  may  excommunicate  such 
a  king ;  after  which,  it  is  lawful  for  anj'  of  the  subjects  to  kill  him,  as  the 
people  did  Athaliah,  and  Jehu  Jezabel.  (Buchan/xn^  KnoXy  Goodman j 
Oilby;  Jesuits.) 

" '  The  Twenty-fourth.  After  the  sealing  of  the  scripture  canon,  the 
people  of  God,  in  all  ages,  are  to  expect  new  revelations  for  a  rule  of  their 
actions ;  and  it  is  lawful  for  a  private  man,  having  an  inward  motion  from 
Grod,  to  kill  a  tyrant.     (Quakers^  and  other  Enthiisia^s.     Goodman.) 

^^  ^The  Twenty-fifth.  The  example  of  Phineas  is  to  us  instead  of  a  com- 
mand ;  for  what  God  hath  commanded  or  approved  in  one  age,  must  needs 
oblige  in  all.     (Goodman^  KnoWy  Napthali.) 

^( « The  Twenty-sixth.  King  Charles  I.  was  lawfully  put  to  death,  and 
his  murderers  were  the  blessed  instruments  of  Grod's  glory  in  their  genera- 
tion.    (Miltony  Ghodwiny  Owen.) 

''  *'  The  Twentj'-seventh.  King  Charles  I.  made  war  upon  his  parliament, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  king  may  not  only  be  resisted,  but  he  ceaseth  to  be 
king.     (Baxter.) 

^  ^  We  decree,  Judge,  and  declare,  all  and  every  of  these  propositions  to 
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be  false,  seditious,  and  impious,  and  most  of  them  to  be  also  heretical  and 
blasphemous,  infamous  to  Christian  religion,  and  destructive  of  all  govern* 
ment  in  church  and  state. 

''^We  further  decree,  that  the  books  which  contain  the  aforesaid 
propositions  and  impious  doctrines,  are  fitted  to  deprave  good  manners, 
corrupt  the  minds  of  uneasy  men,  stir  up  seditions  and  tumults,  overthrow 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  lead  to  rebellion,  murder  of  princes,  and  atheism 
itself;  and  therefore  we  interdict  all  members  of  the  university  from  the 
reading  of  the  said  books,  under  the  penalties  in  the  statutes  expressed. 
"Wc  also  order  the  before-recited  books  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hand 
of  our  marshal,  in  the  court  of  our  schools. 

^^  *'  Likewise  we  order,  that  in  perpetual  memory  hereof,  these  our  decrees 
shall  be  entered  into  the  registry  of  our  convocation,  and  that  copies  of 
them,  being  communicated  to  the  several  colleges  and  halls  within  this 
universit}',  the}'  be  thei-e  publicly  affixed  in  the  libraries,  refectories,  or 
other  fit  places,  where  they  may  be  seen  and  read  of  all. 

*'  ^  Lastly,  we  command  and  strictly  enjoin  all  and  singular,  the  readers, 
tutors,  catechists,  and  others  to  whom  the  care  and  trust  of  initiating  of 
3'outh  is  committed,  that  they  diligently  instruct  and  ground  their  scholars 
in  that  most  necessary  doctrine,  which,  in  a  manner,  is  the  badge  and 
character  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto 
governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well ;  teaching  that  this  submis- 
sion and  obedience  is  to  be  clear,  absolute,  and  without  any  exception  of 
any  state  or  order  of  men.  Also,  that  the}',  according  to  the  apostle's 
precept,  exhort  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men,  for  the  king  and  all  that  are  in 
authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty,  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour ; 
and  in  especial  manner,  that  they  press  and  oblige  them  humbly  to  ofier 
their  most  ardent  and  daily  prayers  at  the  thi'one  of  grace,  for  the  preser- 
vation «of  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Charles,  from  the  attempts  of  open 
violence,  and  secret  machinations  of  perfidious  traitors,  that  the  defender 
of  the  faith,  being  safe  under  the  defence  of  the  Most  High,  may  continue 
his  reign  on  earth,  till  he  exchange  it  for  that  of  a  late  and  happy  immor- 
tality.'» 

^*  This  manifesto  was  printed,"  says  Cooke,  ^^  presented  to  the  king,  and 
conspicuously  posted  upon  the  gates  of  all  the  colleges  and  halls  of  the 
university.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  it  the  Tories  artfully  mingled  the 
essential  articles  of  British  freedom,  with  extravagances  found  only  in  the 

1  History  of  Party,  Vol.  i,  p.  3i6. 
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ravings  of  firth  monarcbj'-mon,  and  the  clGclamalions  of  desperate  republl- 
eans.  lu  their  eyes  the  whole  appear  to  have  been  equally  atheistical,  aod 
equally  objects  of  wrath. 

*^The  Whig  principle  being  one  of  continual  progression,  they  have 
never  been  compelled  to  renounce  it,  that  of  the  Tories  being  stationary', 
was  therefore  n^ore  inconvenient ;  but  although  the  current  of  events  sood 
tore  away  their  grasp,  and  bore  them  far  from  their  original  support,  they 
struggled  long  against  its  influence^  yielded  every  foot  with  reluctance,  and 
ever  took  advantage  of  any  favorable  conjuncture  to  win  back  a  portion  of  * 
the  space  between  them  and  their  original  starting-pmnt. 

^^  During  the  last  four  3'ears  of  this  reign  the  Tories  had  been  supported 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  crown :  the  prerogative  they  vindicated  had 
been  unifoimly  exerted  in  their  own  service,  and  the  King  himself  had 
been  but  the  head  of  their  party/'  ^ 


fi. 


OORIOLANUS,  HIS  WIFE  AND  M(>THER.3 

Coriolanus  boldly  demanded, — "  What  they  accused  him  of,  and  npoil 
what  charge  he  was  to  be  tried  before  the  people  ?  "  *  Being  told, — '  That 
he  would  be  tried  for  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  in  designing  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  t3Tant,'' — ^^  Let  me  go,  then,"  said  he,  '^  to  the  people, 
and  make  my  defence ;  I  refuse  no  form  of  trial,  nor  any  kind  of  punish- 
ment if  I  be  found  guilt}'.  Only  allege  no  other  crime  against  me,  and  do 
not  impose  upon  the  Senate/'  The  tribunes  deliberately  agreed  to  these 
conditions,  only  to  break .  them,  making  new  issues  which  could  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved — as  they  were  predetermined  to  secure  his  conviction. 
After  the  people  were  assembled,  they  were  compelled  to  give  their  voices 
l)y  tribes,  and  not  by  centuries :  "  thus  contriving,"  says  Plutarch,  "  that 
the  meanest  and  most  seditious  part  of  the  populace,  and  those  who  had  no 
regard  to  justice  or  honor,  might  out-vote  such  as  had  borne  arms,  or  were 
of  some  fortune  or  character.'*  He  was  accordingly  tried,  and  condemned 
by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment. 

Disgusted  by  perfidy,  and  stung  to  madness  by  an  ungrateful  people,  he 
forgot  his  own  high  standard  of  self-sacrifice,  and  studied  only  how  he 
could  be  revenged.    Hevenge  abhors  moderation,  it  leaps  to  extremes.    He 

>  Burnetts  Memorial.  History  of  Party,  *  This  is  abridged  from  Plutarch's  Livvt, 
Vol.  I,  p.  355.  Vol.  i,  pp.  859,  374. 

»Page  484. 
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sorrcmlcred  himself  to  the  enemies  of  his  countrj-,  to  the  Volscians,  offer- 
ing faithfully  to  servo  them,  and  to  advance  their  weal.  As  they  knew 
him,  feared  him,  and  honored  him — they  accepted  him  with  joyou» 
demonstrations.  They  Invested  Liim  as  tiieir  chief  in  command  of  all  their 
forces.  After  repeated  successes,  he  marched  towards  Rome,  and 
encamped  only  five  miles  from  it.  The  siglit  of  him  there,  caused  great 
terror  and  confusion.  All  was  anarchy  and  alai'm,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion, it  was  agreed  to  send  ambassadors  to  Coriolanus  to  offer  him  liberty  to 
return,  and  to  entreat  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Those  that  went  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  were  all  either  his  relations  or  friends.  He  received  them 
irith  great  pomp  and  severity,  and  bade  them  declare  their  business,  which 
they  did  in  a  very  modest  and  humble  manner.  He  answered  with  much 
bitterness  and  high  resentment.  As  general  of  the  Volscians,  he  sternl}' 
proix>sed, — ^''  Tliat  the  Romans  should  restore  all  the  cities  and  lands  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  former  wars ;  and  that  they  should  grant  by  decree 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Volscians,  as  they  had  done  to  the  Latins ; 
for  that  no  lasting  peace  could  be  made  between  the  two  nations,  but  upon 
these  just  and  equal  conditions,  and  he  gave  them  thirty  days  to  consider 
them.*'  Having  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  he  immediately  retired  from 
the  Roman  territories.  The  Romans  were  spiritless,  and  made  no  good  use 
of  their  time.  When  the  term  expired,  Coriolanus  returned  with  all  his^ 
forces.  A  second  embassy  was  sent  ^^  to  entreat  him  to  lay  aside  his 
resentment,  to  draw  off  the  Volscians  ftx>m  their  territories,  etc.,"  adding 
"  tliat  the  Romans  would  not  give  it|)  anything  through  fear.*'  He  not 
only  refused  to  give  any  other  answer,  but  exhorted  them  to  return  within 
three  days  with  a  ratification  of  his  first  conditions,  warning  them  that  ^^  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  come  any  more  into  his  can>|>  with  empty 
words."  The  Senate  having  heard  the  reix)rt,  considered  the  common- 
wealth as  ready  to  sink  in  tlie  waves  of  a  di*eadful  tempest,  and  therefore 
cast  the  last,  the  8(Mcred  ayieJior^  as  it  is  called.  They  ordered  all  the  priests 
of  the  gods,  the  ministers  and  guardians  oi  the  mysteries,  and  all  that,  by 
the  ancient  usage  of  their  country,  practised  divination  by  the  flight  of 
birds,  to  go  to  Coriolanus  in  their  robes,  with  the  ensigns  which  they  bear 
in  the  duties  of  their  oflSce,  and  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavors  to  end  the 
war  and  to  make  peace.  They  were  respectfully  received,  but  he  bade 
them  '*  either  to  accept  the  former  proposals,  or  prepare  for  war." 

Amazed  at  their  own  weakness,  and  distracted  by  their  troubles,  the 
Romans  resolved  to  defend  themselves  within  their  walls, — placing  their 
chief  hopes  on  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.  They  had  exhausted 
their  influence,  and  3ielded  to  despair.  As  yet,  woman  had  not  acted.  It 
was  now  her  turn.  Not  as  a  citizen,  but  ns  woman.  The  Roman  women 
had  faith  in  divinity,  they  did  not  go  to  the  senate,  they  did  not  go  to  the 
people.    Most  of  the  illustrious  of  the  matrons  made  theur  supplications  at 
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the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.    Among  these  was  Valeria,  the  sister  of 
the  great  Publicola.      This  woman  was  of  high  birth,  and  was  greatly 
esteemed.     Moved  b}'  divine  influence,  as  she  believed,  she  called  upon 
other  matrons  to  accompany  her  to  the  house  of  Volumnia,  the  mother  of 
Coriolanus.    When  thc)-  entered  they  found  her  sitting  with  her  daughter* 
in-law,  Vergilia,  with  the  children  of  Coriolanus.    Valeria  thus  addressed 
them :     ^^  We  address  ourselves  to  you,  Volumnia  and  Vergilia,  as  women 
to  women,  without  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  order  of  the  consuls.    Bat 
our  God,  we  believe,  lending  a  merciful  ear  to  our  pra3'ers,  put  it  into  our 
minds  to  appeal  to  you  to  go  with  us  to  Coriolanus."    In  eloquent  language 
she  stated  the  emergcnc}-  of  their  countiy,  and  she  was  nobly  answered  by 
Volumnia.    After  deploring  the  general  calamity  threatening  the  country, 
she  thus  concludes :    ^^  But  it  is  still  a  greater  misfortune  to  us,  if  our 
countrj'  is  become  so  weak,  as  to  have  need  to  repose  her  hopes  upon  us ; 
for  I  know  not  whether  he  will  have  an}-  regard  for  us,  since  he  has  had 
none  for  his  country,  which  he  used  to  prefer  to  his  mother,  to  his  wife,  and 
children.     Take  us,  however,  and  make  what  use  of  us  3'ou  please.     Lead 
us  to  him.     If  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  can  expire  at  his  feet  in  suppli- 
cating for  Rome."     She  then  took  the  children  and  Vergilia  with  her,  and 
with  other  matrons  went  to  the  Volscian  camp.     They  were  conveyed  in 
chariots  ordered  by  the  consuls  and  approved  b}'  the  senate.     The  sight 
of   them  produced,  even  in  the  enemy,   compassion  and  a  reverential 
silence.    Coriolanus,  who  then  happened  to  be  seated  upon  the  tribunal 
with  his  principal  officers,  seeing  the  women  approach,  was  greatlj'  agitated 
and  surprised.     Nevertheless,  he  endeavored  to  retain  his  wonted  stern- 
ness and  inexorable  temper,  though  he  perceived  that  his  wife  was  at  the 
head  of  them ;  but,  unable  to  resist  the  emotions  of  affection,  he  could  not 
suifer  them  to  address  him  as  he  sat.     He  descended  from  the  tribunal,  and 
ran  to  meet  them.     First,  he  embraced  his  mother  for  a  considerable  time, 
and   afterwards  his  wife  and  children,  neither  refraining  from  tears,  nor 
other  manifestations  of  affection.     Perceiving  that  his  mother  wanted  to 
speak,  he  called  around  him  the  Volscian  counsellors,  and  she  addressed 
him  in  language  of  great  power  and  propriety.     Coriolanus  listened  with 
8ubdue<l  emotions,  but  in  silence.     She  continued,  but  he  still  stood  silenL 
Feeling  exhausted,  and  that  nothing  more  could  be  said,  she  thus  closed 
the  scene :     "  If  words  cannot  prevail,"  she  exclaimed,  "  this  only  resource 
is  left."     She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  together  with  his  wife  and  children ; 
upon  which  Coriolanus,  crying  out, — "  O !  mother,  what  is  it  you   have 
done?"  raised   her  from   tlie  ground,  and,  tenderly  pressing  her   hand, 
continued, — "  You  have  gained  a  victory  fortunate  for  your  countrj-,  but 
ruinous  to  me.     I  go,  vanquislied  by  you  alone."    To  commemorate  this 
remarkable  event,  thc  senate  decreed  the  erection  of  a  temple  and  shrine 
to  the  Fortune  of  Women.     Valeria  was  the  first  priestess  of  this  temple, 
which  was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  women. 
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This  is  a  lesson  AiIl  of  instraction,  showing  in  a  beautiful  manner,  what 
^'  women  as  women  "  can  do. 


P. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 

The  attention  of  the  author  has  recently  been  directed  to  a  very  able 
lecture  b}'  the  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York.^ 

His  comprehensive  survey  of  the  early  settlements  of  the  American 
continent,  of  the  sources  of  political  strength  and  wisdom ;  his  interesting 
description  of  the  physical  features  of  the  Empire  State,  and  of  its  perma- 
nent, geographical  advantages ;  his  apt  and  significant  allusions  to  the 
growing  responsibilities  of  Town,  County,  and  State  organizations,  and 
their  united  power  in  directing  wise  solutions  of  the  difficult  problems  of 
government, — indicate  so  clear  a  philosophy,  and  are  so  suggestive  of  a 
practical  outline  of  historical  study,  that  portions  of  his  eloquent  address 
are  inserted  as  eminently  entitled  to  especial  consideration.  Its  entire 
perusal  is  recommended  to  all  readers. 


EXTRACTS   FROSI  GOT.    SETMOUR'S  LECTURE. 

'*  I  am  glad  that  History  and  Political  Science  are  made  leading  studies  in  this  Uni* 
rersity,  for  they  best  teach  how  to  meet  great  questions  in  a  great  way.  They  deal  with 
present  and  remote,  with  raried  and  with  world-wide  topics.  They  show  how  men  at 
different  periods  and  at  distant  points  dealt  with  private  and  public  affairs,  how  opinions 
lay  in  their  minds,  and  how  many  ways  there  are  of  getting  at  the  great  ends  of  good 
government  They  not  only  give  us  views  of  the  forms  of  gorernment,  and  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  written  law,  but  they  also  give  us  an  understanding  of  the  unwritten  laws 
of  public  opinion  and  of  moral  feelings  which  make  the  character  of  a  people.  They 
teach  us  modesty  as  to  our  own  views,  and  a  just  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  They 
help  us  to  rise  above  that  provincialism  which  is  constantly  creeping  over  us,  and  makes 
us  laud  and  magnify  ourselves,  our  State,  and  our  nation.  Wisdom  grows  less  from  the 
knowledge  we  store  up  than  from  the  frames  of  mind  we  form.  Wo  cannot  from  the  top 
of  all  the  knowledge  we  pile  up  get  foresight.  It  is  not  given  to  learning  more  than  to 
ignorance  to  see  what  lies  in  the  pathways  of  life.  The  Aiture  is  dark  to  all  alike.  The 
great  difference  in  the  wisdom  of  men  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  he  who  is  studious, 
earnest,  and  honest,  has  a  mind  like  the  well-tilled  field ;  when  facts  come,  they  are 
accepted,  take  root,  and  bear  abundantly.     The  bigoted  and  conceitedly  ignorant  (which 


1 1t  is  entitled, — ''  History  and  Topogra-    Seymour,  at  Cornell  University,  June  SOth^ 
phy  of  New  York :  A  Lecture  by  Horatio    1870.     See  p.  200. 
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b  tho  most  malignant  form  of  ignorance)  let  facts  and  truths  perish  on  the  hard  mrfiioe 
of  their  minds.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  gave  us  a  happj  illustration  of  this  trutli,  in  the 
address  which  we  listened  to  with  so  much  pleasure,  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Gladstone  luid 
as  much  learning  when  he  upheld  the  union  of  State  and  Church  as  when  he  came  out 
the  bold  advocate  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  His  learning  did  not  teach  him  the  need  of 
this  reform,  but  it  gave  him  that  largeness  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  see  truth  when 
presented  to  his  views ;  and,  as  the  distinguished  lecturer  well  said,  he  showed  bis  great- 
ness most  in  what  the  world  calls  his  inconsistencies.  A  little  and  an  uncullirated  man 
shrinks  from  putting  away  his  errors  under  the  fire  of  partisan  organixations. 

'*  One  of  the  great  ends  of  education  is  to  give  us  the  right  frame  of  mind.  The 
histories  of  men  and  nations,  and  the  studies  of  the  social  systems  and  public  policy  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  are  needftil  parts  of  education  everywhere ;  but  in  this  country 
they  have  a  special  value.  Beyond  others,  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  social  and 
political  problems  on  a  large  scale.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  any 
country  gain  in  a  peaceful  way  such  rapid  addition  to  its  numbers.  Never  before  was 
there  a  country  where  men,  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  acted  so  powerfully  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  around  them.  Our  numbers  now  increase  nearly  one  million  and  a  half 
in  each  year ;  about  four  tliousand  each  day,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  each 
rolling  hour.  Of  these  about  one-quarter  come  from  foreign  lands.  If  we  measure  our 
▼ictorics  in  this  peaceful  contest  with  other  nations  by  the  terms  of  war,  we  find  that  we 
shall  take  this  year  more  tluin  three  hundred  thousand  prisoners ;  not  mutilated  men* 
dragged  unwillingly  here,  but  coming  in  the  vigor  of  life,  bearing  the  riches  of  health 
and  industry,  who  join  our  side,  and  thus  double  the  victory. 

"When  we  think  of  the  growing  multitudes  of  our  people,  the  grand  armies  on  the 
way  to  join  us,  the  extent  of  our  country,  the  variety  of  its  productions,  the  diversities 
of  the  language  and  lineage  of  our  citizens,  we  must  feel  that  the  study  of  political 
science  is  needed  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  national  life.  The  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  otlier  people  is  a  great  duty.  The  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  policies  of 
government  cannot  be  neglected  without  a  crime  akin  to  treason. 

"  But  this  duty  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Our  people  are  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  Revolution ;  but  there  is  not  a  general  un()erstanding  of  the  events  which  went  before 
it  The  Revolution  was  not  in  all  senses  the  most  important  and  far  reaching  fact  in  the 
progress  of  our  country.  Had  the  first  eflbrt  for  independence  failed,  independence 
would  still  have  been  gained  in  the  end.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  time.  Wc  cannot 
hold  in  too  high  regard  the  actors  in  that  event  Their  virtues  and  heroism  worked  out 
the  victory  at  one  strug^gle,  and  saved  repeated  and  prolonged  warfitfe.  But  back  of 
that,  a  graver  problem  had  been  solved.  What  was  to  be  the  character  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  this  continent?  When  tlie  youth  reaches  man*s  estate,  it  is  a  great  event  in  his 
life.  But  it  is  of  less  moment  than  the  character  he  has  formed  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  citizenship. 

*'  Wlien  we  search  among  the  roots  of  our  nation's  growth,  we  find  them  intermingled 
with  tliose  of  European  nationalities.  The  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  had  much  to 
do  witli  the  destinies  of  this  continent  Our  future  hung  upon  the  turn  of  the  question 
whetlier  French  or  English  civilization  should  govern  here.  Should  our  continent  be 
Gallic  or  British,  in  its  aspect,  religion,  laws,  and  customs.  Tliat  question  was  fought 
out  in  Europe  as  well  as  here.  When  Marlborough  won  victories  at  Blenheim,  Ramilies, 
and  Malplaquct,  or  when  Prince  Eugene  swept  the  French  fh>m  Italy  and  crippled  the 
power  of  Louis  the  Great,  they  did  more  than  settle  the  balance  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
They  fixed  the  &te  of  this  continent  Had  these  battles  gone  for  France,  it  would  have 
lield  all  of  this  continent  save  a  narrow  strip  along  tlie  Atlantic  coast    The  end  was  for 
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a  long  time  in  doubt,  m  the  scales  rlbrated  throngh  the  couMe  of  nearljr  a  cental/  of 
wan. 

'*  Our  people  hare  not  been  urell  trained  in  the  history  of  colonial  CTenta,  nw  of  the 
political  prindplee  which  grew  out  of  them«  We  content  ounelres  with  tiigne  and  mi^ 
taken  ideas,  giving  undue  prominence  to  tome  eyents,  and  orerlooking  others  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  characters  of  the  first  colonists  Were  full  of  interest.  That 
historian  who  will  draw  and  group  tliem  well,  and  will  show  in  what  ways  each  settlement 
told  upon  the  character  of  our  people,  will  do  a  great  service  to  our  country.  It 
will  be  found  that  to  this  day  we  can  trace  certain  influences  back  to  the  founders  of  the 
Atlantic  8tates.  They  should  be  brought  out  in  a  way  to  show  how  they  shaped  the 
events  of  this  day,  or  how  they  moulded  our  Constitution  and  laws.  We  want  clear 
Views  of  tiie  leading  traits  of  the  first  colonists.  Sometimes  we  hear  painlklly  absurd 
q>eeches  from  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum  upon  these  subjects. 

*'  The  Puritans  suffer  most  in  tliis  way.  There  was  something  heroic  in  their  self- 
poised  characters.  They  had  what  will  always  command  respect — earnestness.  It  was 
carried  to  excess,  and  made  them  harsh.  But  an  earnest  man  is  always  in  some  way  a 
useful  man.  The  self-confidence  of  the  Puritans  was  sometliing  more  than  faith.  They 
acted  not  on  the  theory  that  they  beUeved,  but  tliat  they  knew  tliat  they  were  right. 
With  stem  logic  they  held  tliat,  knowing  tliey  were  right,  they  could  not  tolerate  a 
wrong.  In  the  strong  words  of  their  first  law-giver,  they  denounced  religious  toleratioB 
aa  '  a  covenant  with  hell.*  They  did  not  believe  in  political  equality,  for  they  established 
a  theocracy,  giving  the  right  to  vote  only  to  church  members.  They  held  that  no  man 
had  any  rights  tluU  they  were  bound  to  respect  unless  he  was  a  Christian,  and  the  *  right 
kind  of  a  Christian.'  This  would  seem  to  be  a  hard  soil  in  which  to  cultivate  public 
or  private  virtues ;  but  such  are  the  merits  of  earnestness  and  zeal,  that  we  get  from 
them,  in  a  large  degree,  the  force  of  character,  the  energy  and  the  will,  which  mark  our 
progress  as  a  people.  Their  claims  to  absolute  certainty  in  the  correctness  of  their 
opinions  led  them  to  place  a  high  value  upon  knowledge,  and  from  the  outset  they 
bestowed  great  care  upon  education*  In  the  cause  of  learning  and  in  the  conduct  of  . 
business  their  descendants  are  ibremost  in  the  land.  While  the  character  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England  has  been  thus  distorted,  the  early  histoiy  of  other  of  the  first  ' 
colonists  has  been  neglected. 

*'  The  influence  which  Virginia  exerted  in  this  country  at  an  early  day,  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of  the  planters  in  the  colonial  period  enabled 
many  of  them  to  get  education  at  European  colleges,  when  we  had  only  feeble  schools  in 
this  country.  This  gave  the  State  great  power  over  the  public  mind,  and  made  her  the 
*  Mother  of  Statesmen.'  I  might  take  up  the  several  colonies  and  show  how  each  had 
peculiar  aspects,  but  the  occasion  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so."    «    «    * 

After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  physical  outlines  of  the  State,  he  continues : 
^  Thus  our  Stale  enjoys  the  apparently  inconsistent  advantages  of  having  the  deepest 
cAuinnels  for  commerce  with  the  West,  and  at  the  same  time  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
great  valleys  of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  a  fact  of  mere  geographical  interest.  It 
gives  US  substantial  advantages.  It  enables  us  to  penetrate  with  our  canals  and  railroads 
into  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  following  the  easy  and  natural  routes  of  rivers.  We 
dan  go  into  twenty  States  and  two-thirds  of  the  territories  a(  the  Union,  without  leaving 
the  courses  of  valleys.  No  other  Atlantic  State  can  make  a  eommunication  between  its 
eastern  and  western  borders  without  overeoming  one  or  more  mountain  ridges.  Thus, 
then,  are  we  situated.  One  angle  of  New  York  rests  upon  the  Atlantic,  another  reaches 
north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  the  third  stretches  west  to  the  great  lakes  and  the 
valleys  and  streams  connected  with  the  Mississippi.    We  are  placed  at  the  heads  of  the 
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great  valleys,  while  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson  unite  them  all  and  give  ufl  command  of 
the  commerce  of  our  country. 

*'  When  our  continent  was  discorered,  the  plains  of  the  Mohawk  and  Western  New 
York  were  held  by  a  confederacy  of  Indians,  who  had  subdued  the  country  from  north  of 
the  great  lakes  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  MississippL  While  tlieir  con- 
quests were  due  in  some  degree  to  their  bravery  in  war,  yet  they  owed  much  to  the 
geographical  peculiarities  I  have  described,  which  gave  them  easy  communications 
between  themselves,  and  avenues  which  led  into  the  countries  of  their  enemies.  Moun- 
tain ranges  divided  their  foes  into  different  communities,  while  they  were  able  to  pour 
their  united  forces  through  the  valleys  I  have  mentioned.  They  held  in  subjection 
numbers  far  greater  than  their  own,  because  they  could  attack  and  subdue  isolated  tribes. 

'*The  conquests  made  by  the  Six  Nations  had  great  mfluence  in  shaping  the  civilizatioD 
of  this  continent.  The  French  discovered  the  mouth  and  the  course  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  of  many  of  its  confluents.  They  first  planted  colonists  along  their  banks. 
By  tlie  usages  of  that  age,  they  had  aright  to  all  tlie  territories  lying  along  these  streams. 
This  gave  them  a  claim  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  country  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  If  this 
claim  had  been  upheld,  the  British  Colonies  would  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  stnp 
along  the  Atlantic.  As  an  offset  to  any  rights  gained  by  France,  as  first  discoverers,  the 
British  Government  contended  that  the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River,  was 
held  by  conquest  by  the  Indians  of  New  York.  That  when  these  became  subject  to  the 
British  Crown,  they  brought  with  them  their  territorial  rights.  Upon  all  the  Colonial 
maps,  these  were  carefully  and  conspicuously  marked  out.  To  add  force  and  give  dignity 
to  this  fact,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  were  frequently  called  Kings ;  and  when  the 
Mohawk  warriors  were  carried  to  London  by  Col.  Peter  Schuyler,  they  were  received 
with  great  ceremony  by  Queen  Anne,  although  the  Court  was  then  in  mourning  for  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  At  this  time  it  was  felt  that  the  Indians  of  New  York  held  the 
balance  of  power  on  this  continent,  and  the  French  and  English  left  no  artifices  nor 
Influences  untried  to  gain  their  alliance.  On  the  one  hand,  the  British  had  the  aid  of  the 
Hollanders,  who  had  won  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  these  formidable  savages.  This 
was  fortunate  for  their  cause,  for  the  Colonial  Governors  were,  in  many  instances,  weak 
and  unworthy  men.  To  Col.  Peter  Schuyler  more  than  to  any  other  man  of  that  period, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  success  of  our  Indian  diplomacy,  ani  it  may  be  fairly  said  of  him 
that  he  did  most  of  all  to  shape  the  history  of  our  country.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  French  had  inferior  numbers  on  this  continent,  their  leaders  were  men  of  great 
ability  and  enterprise.  They  had  powerful  allies  in  the  French  Catholic  Missionaries. 
These  men,  tall  of  enthusiasm,  highly  educated,  and  in  many  instances  of  noble  birth, 
showed  a  heroism  and  devotion  hardly  equalled  in  the  annals  of  any  country.  They 
sought  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  their  Church  and  religion,  and  the  story  of  their 
wanderings  and  sufferings  on  this  continent  is  among  the  most  fascinating  pages  of 
history.  They  carried  the  Cross  into  all  the  valleys  and  plains  of  New  York,  and  for  a 
long  time  they  held  an  influence  over  the  western  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  which  endangered 
the  English  power  on  this  continent'*    •    •    • 

*'  The  physical  peculiarities  of  our  State  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  first  settlement 
of  New  York;  with  the  character  of  its  people;  with  the  foundations  of  its  society;  with^ 
the  development  of  statutory  and  constitutional  law,  and  its  infiuence  over  the  policy  of 
our  whole  country.  Our  commercial  advantages  brought  us  a  cosmopolitan  population 
from  the  outset.  Commerce,  the  great  agent  of  civilization,  gave  us,  from  the  first,  the 
best  principles  of  government  and  of  social  and  religious  liberty  then  known  to  the  world. 
The  principles  of  the  Dutch  made  Holland  the  asylum  of  those  who  fled  fh>m  religious 
or  political  persecution.    Their  liberal  views  were  imparted  to  the  colonies  they  founded. 
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By  drawing  to  their  settlements  here  all  nationalities  and  creeds,  tlicy  made  that  toleration 
a  law  of  necessity  which  at  first  was  a  measure  of  wise  and  humane  policy. 

''The  world  has  never  witnessed  a  scene  of  greater  moral  heauty  than  the  Bay  of  New 
York  presented  under  tiie  Dutch  goyemment,  and  at  a  later  day,  while  its  just  riews  of 
liberty  continued  to  influence  the  community  it  had  founded.  At  a  period  when  rights  of 
(x>nscience  were  not  recognized  in  Europe,  sare  in  the  limited  territories  of  Holland, 
there  were  clustering  around  the  beautiful  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam  communities  rep- 
resenting different  nationalities  and  creeds,  living  in  peaceAil  intercourse.  The 
Hollanders  and  Swedes  at  Manhattan,  the  Waldenses  upon  Staten  Island,  the  Walloons 
and  English  upon  Long  Island,  and  the  Huguenots  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Hudson,  found 
here  a  refhge  from  religious  persecution.  What  civilized  Europe  denied  them,  they 
Bought  on  this  spot,  still  shaded  by  primeval  forests,  and  still  made  picturesque  by  the 
fCliding  canoe  of  the  savage.  The  exiles  from  Piedmont,  from  France,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  from  Britain,  lived  here  in  peaceful  concord,  as  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  prevailed  elsewhere,  as  was  their  civilization  and 
refinement  to  the  wild  scenes  and  savage  tribes  who  surrounded  them.  At  a  later  day 
the  persecuted  Germans  ftt>m  the  Palatinate  were  settled  on  the  Mohawk.  A  colony  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  banished  for  their  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the 
romantic  fortunes  of  Charles  Edward,  found  a  home,  not  unlike  their  native  hills  and 
lakes,  in  the  northern  part  of  Montgomery  County.  The  Protestant  Irish  established 
themselves  in  Otsego  County,  and  there  were  settlements  of  French  in  Northern  and 
Western  New  York.  A  small  colony  of  Spaniards  once  existed  near  Onondaga  Lake, 
bat  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  Welsh  came  to  this  country  soon  after  the 
fievolution.  Almost  every  European  tongue  has  ever  been  spoken  at  the  firesides  of  our 
State,  and  used  on  each  returning  Sabbath  in  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the  God 
of  all  languages  and  all  cUmes.  Nine  names,  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Union,  represent  the  same  number  of  nationalities.  Schuyler  was  ot 
Holland ;  Herkimer,  of  German ;  Jay,  of  French ;  Livingston,  of  Scotch ;  Clinton,  ot 
Irish ;  Morris,  of  Welsh ;  and  Hoffhian,  of  Swedish  descent.  Hamilton  was  born  in 
one  of  the  Englisb  West  India  Islands,  and  Baron  Steuben,  who  became  a  citizen  of 
New  York  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  and  who  was  buried  in  Oneida 
County,  was  a  Prussian. 

**  As  this  was  originally  a  Dutch  colony,  the  character  of  that  people,  and  their  influ* 
enoe  upon  our  institutions,  demand  particular  notice.  These  colonists  came  here  in  the 
heroic  age  of  Holland.  She  had  then  asserted  and  maintained  her  national  independence 
in  an  unequal  contest  of  eighty  years*  duration  against  the  colossal  power  of  Spain, 
which,  under  Charles  V .  and  his  immediate  successors,  overshadowed  and  threatened  the 
liberties  of  all  Europe.  This  war  with  Spain  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world.  It 
should  also  excite  its  gratitude.  It  was  a  contest  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  behalf 
of  mankind.  After  the  close  of  this  struggle,  Holland  battled  single-handed  against  the 
combined  powers  of  France  and  England.  It  was  the  age  in  which  she  produced 
Maurice,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  times ;  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  the  ablest  naval  com- 
manders ;  Grotius,  who  is  yet  authority  on  international  law ;  and  Bamcvelt  and  the  De 
Witts,  the  purest  and  most  skilftil  statesmen.  Twice  in  a  century  her  people  let  the  sea 
cover  their  land  rather  than  it  should  be  occupied  by  tyrannical  oppressors.  Such  was 
their  love  for  knowledge,  that  when  the  republic  wished  to  reward  the  citizens  of  Leyden 
for  their  heroic  defence  of  their  town,  they  chose  an  institution  of  learning  rather  than 
commercial  advantages,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  patriotism.  We  should 
be  proud  that  we  derive  so  many  of  our  political  principles  from  this  people. 

**  Nor  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  a  local  one.  Holland  was  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted 
Puritans.    It  taught  them  the  advantages  of  a  republican  form  of  government.    Our 
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obli^ioiii  are  broader  than  this :  they  ore  national.  Conatitndonal  liberty  was  intro* 
duced  into  Great  Britain  by  the  rerolvtion  which  placed  upon  the  British  throne  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  recently  commanded  the  armies  of  Holland  against  those  of 
England.  The  accession  of  the  Dutch  monarch  essentially  modified  the  character  of  the 
British  govemoient,  and  invigorated  sentiments  of  freedom  in  all  of  her  eoloniea.  The 
Hollanders  not  mAy  tolerated,  but  invited  different  nationalities  and  creeds  to  their  new 
settlement.  More  enlightened  than  their  age,  they  had  made  great  advances  in  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  They  rejoiced  in  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  rebuke  given  by  the  directors  to  one  of  the  governors,  who  was  inclined  to  persecute 
the  Quakers,  is  a  clear  and  beantiAil  illustration  of  their  sentiments:  'Let  every  one 
remain  free  as  long  as  he  is  modest,  moderate,  his  political  conduct  irreproachable,  and 
as  long  as  he  does  not  offend  others  or  oppose  the  government.  This  maxim  of  modera- 
ti<m  has  always  been  the  guide  of  our  magistrates  in  this  city  (Amsterdam),  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  people  have  flocked  from  every  land  to  tiiis  asylum.  Tread, 
then,  in  their  steps,  and  we  doubt  not  you  will  be  blest.'  It  needs  no  argument  to  show 
where  religious  freedom  was  most  respected.  The  Walloons,  the  Waldenses,  t)ie  Hugue- 
nots, and  many  from  the  eastern  colonies,  flying  from  persecution,  and  clustering  around 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  mark  the  spot  where  liberty  and  toleration  were  presented  in 
their  most  attractive  aspects.  It  requires  no  discussion  to  prore  whence  we  get  our  best 
ideas  of  constitutlonid  and  commercial  law  and  municipal  freedom.  Not  from  England, 
depressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Plantagenets.  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts,  for  lon^ 
centuries,  down  to  the  period  ot  the  settlement  of  this  country ;  but  from  republican 
Holland,  the  *  Venice  of  the  North,*  the  '  Queen  of  the  Seas,'  who,  while  struggling 
against  the  power  of  Spain,  '  grasped  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  made  it  to  suppijr 
the  means  to  wage  her  unequal  war  with  tyranny  and  wrong.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vigor  of  character,  the  appreciation  of  education  and  religion,  derived  from  the  Puritans, 
are  manifested  in  every  quarts  of  our  land ;  in  public  and  private  enterprises.  Our 
people  required  and  possess  the  characteristics  derived  from  both  of  these  sources.  He 
who  would  seek  to  deprive  the  Hollanders  or  the  Puritans  of  their  just  share  of  venera- 
tion, is  unworthy  to  be  the  descendant  of  either."    •    •    • 

'<  It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  exceeds  the  wisdom  of 
their  founders.  They  established  principles  of  more  scope  and  influence  Uian  their 
authors  foresaw.  The  germ  of  the  township  system  existed  in  Holland,  was  introduced 
from  thence,  and  perfected  here  by  causes  independent  of  the  political  sagacity  of  our 
fathers.  The  condition  of  our  country  is  rapidly  developing  this  policy.  Equality  of 
rank  and  the  necessities  of  a  thin  population  on  the  borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness* 
made  all  other  arrangements  unsuitable.  It  was  most  rapidly  spread  in  New  England, 
for  the  growth  of  her  colonies  was  most  rapid.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  historians  to  be  of  New  England  origin.  More  correct  investigations  into  govern- 
mental history  show  that  it  was  a  feature  in  the  government  of  Holland  long  before  the 
settlement  of  America.  The  relationships  which  that  country  bore  to  New  Netherlands 
and  tc  the  Pilgrims,  entitle  it  to  the  honor  of  its  introduction  here.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  tliat  at  first  it  was  regarded  merely  as  a  convenient  mode  of  conducting  public 
affairs,  and  that  it  had  no  higher  value  in  the  minds  of  the  early  colonists.  None  foresaw 
its  future  importance. 

*'  Tills  system  of  local  self-government  keeps  at  home  the  mass  of  political  power. 
It  yields  to  the  remoter  legislative  bodies,  in  diminishing  proportion,  as  they  recede  from 
the  direct  influence  and  action  of  the  people ;  it  does  not  regard  the  central  government 
as  the  source  of  authority,  from  which  it  percolates  in  limited  measures  to  the  lower 
jurisdictions :  The  vital  principle  of  self-government  is  not  the  mere  demagosncnl  idea 
that  the  people,  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  endowed  with  a  wisdom,  patriotism,  and 
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▼irtne  raperior  to  their  indiTidual  characters.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  as  a  aociefy 
are  as  Tirtuous  or-as  yieious,  as  intelligent  or  as  ignorant,  as  brave  or  as  cowardlj,  as  the 
persons  who  compose  it,  and  will  always  be  yiewed  accordingly  by  erery  straightforward 
nwQ.  The  great  theory  of  local  aelf-gOTemment  under  which  our  country  is  expanding 
itself  orer  our  continent,  without  becoming  weak  by  its  extension,  is  founded  upon  these 
propositions ;  that  government  is  most  wise,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  those  best  ixxformed 
about  the  particular  questions  on  which  they  legislate;  most  economical  and  honest, 
when  in  the  hands  of  those  most  interested  in  preserving  frugality  and  virtue ;  most 
strong,  when  it  only  exercises  authority  which  is  beneficial  in  its  action  to  the  governed. 
These  are  obvious  truths,  but  how  are  they  to  be  made  available  for  practical  purposes? 
It  is  in  this  that  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  consists.  In  their  progress,  they  are 
developing  truths  in  government  which  have  not  only  disappointed  the  hopes  of  our 
enemies  and  dissipated  tlie  fears  of  our  friends,  but  give  promise  in  the  future  of  such 
greatness  and  civilization  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

'*  The  legislation  which  most  affects  us  is  local  in  its  character.  The  good  order  of 
society,  the  protection  of  our  lives  and  our  property,  the  promotion  of  religion  and 
learning,  the  enforcement  of  statutes,  or  the  npliolding  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  just 
moral  restraints,  mainly  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  inhabitants  of  town* 
ships.  When  we  shall  have  fifty  thousand  towns,  this  system  of  government  will  in  no 
degree  become  overloaded  nor  complicated.  There  will  be  no  more  for  each  citizen  to  do 
than  now.  Our  town  officers  in  the  aggregate  are  more  important  than  Congressmen  or 
Senatocs.  Hence  the  importance  to  our  government  of  religion,  morality,  and  education, 
which  enlighten  and  purify  the  governed  and  the  governor  at  the  same  time,  and  which 
must  ever  constitute  the  best  security  both  for  the  advancement  and  happiness  of  our 
country. 

'*The  next  organizations,  in  order  and  in  importance,  are  boards  of  county  officers, 
who  control  questions  of  a  local  character,  but  afi*ecting  more  than  the  inhabitants  of 
single  towns.  The  people  of  the  County  of  Oneida  are  more  intelligent  and  more  inter- 
erted  in  what  concerns  their  own  affairs,  than  any  Hmount  of  wisdom  or  of  patriotism 
outside  of  it.  The  aggregate  transactions  of  our  supervisors  are  more  important  than 
those  of  our  State  legislature.  When  we  have  secured  good  government  in  towns  and 
counties,  most  of  the  objects  of  good  government  are  gaiaed.  In  the  ascending  scale  of 
rank  and  in  the  descending  scale  of  impoHance,  is  the  Legislature,  which  is  or  should 
be  limited  to  State  affairs.  Its  greatest  wisdom  is  shown  by  the  smallest  amount  of 
legislation,  and  its  strongest  claim  upon  our  gratitude  grows  out  of  what  it  does  not  do. 

**  Our  general  government  is  remarkable  for  being  the  reverse  of  every  other  system. 
Instead  of  being  the  source  of  authority,  it  only  receives  the  remnant  of  power  after  all 
that  concern  town,  county,  and  State  jurisdictions  have  been  distributed.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion, although  confined  within  narrow  limits,  is  of  great  dignity,  for  it  concerns  our 
national  honor,  and  provides  for  the  national  defence.  We  make  this  head  of  our 
system  strong  by  confining  its  action  to  those  objects  which  are  of  general  interest  and 
value,  and  by  preventing  its  interference  with  subjects  upon  which  it  cannot  act  with  a 
due  degree  of  intelligence.  If  our  general  government  had  the  legislative  power  which 
is  now  divided  between  town,  county,  and  State  jurisdiction,  its  attempts  at  their  exercise 
would  shiver  it  into  atoms.  If  it  was  composed  of  the  wisest  and  purest  men  the  world 
ever  saw,  it  could  not  understand  the  varied  interests  of  a  land  as  wide  as  all  Europe^ 
and  with  as  great  a  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  social  condition.  The  welfare  of  the 
several  communities  would  be  constantly  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance,  the  interests,  or 
prejudices  of  those  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  laws  they  imposed  upon  others* 
Under  our  system  of  government,  the  right  to  interfere  is  less  than  the  disposition  many 
show  to  meddle  witli  what  tiiey  do  not  understand ;  and  over  every  section  of  our  great 
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country  there  are  local  jurisdictions  familiar  with  tlicir  wants,  and  interested  in  doing 
what  is  for  the  right. 

"  It  required  seven  centuries  to  reform  palpable  wrongs  in  enlightened  Britain,  simply 
because  the  powers  of  its  government,  concentrated  in  Parliament,  were  far  removed 
from  the  sufferings  and  injuries  those  wrongs  occasioned.  Under  our  institutions,  evils 
are  at  once  removed  when  intelligence  and  virtue  have  shown  them  in  llieir  true  light  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  exist  As  intelligence,  virtue,  and  religion  are  tiras 
potential,  let  us  rely  upon  them  as  the  genial  influences  which  will  induce  men  to  tlirow 
off  the  evils  which  encumber  them,  and  not  resort  to  impertinent  meddling,  howling 
denunciations,  and  bitter  taunts,  whicli  prompt  individuals  and  communitica  ta  draw  the 
folds  of  wrong  more  closely  about  them. 

'*  The  theory  of  local  self-government  is  not  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  people  are 
necessarily  virtuous  and  intelligent,  but  it  attempts  to  distribute  eacli  particular  power  to 
those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  its  wise  and  faitliful  exercise.  It  gives  to  town- 
ships and  counties  and  States  the  right  to  direct  their  local  affairs,  because  they  are  the 
most  intelligent  about  their  own  concerns.  We  know  there  are  individuals  wiser  and 
better  than  the  mass  of  these  communities,  but  it  acts  upon  the  principle  which  governs 
us  in  private  matters.  When  we  are  sick,  we  do  not  seek  the  wisest  or  tlie  best  man, 
but  the  wisest  physician.  If  we  wish  to  build,  we  do  not  look  after  the  most  learned  man, 
but  the  most  skilAil  mechanic.  In  the  selection  of  agents,  we  choose  tliose  who  are 
most  interested  in  serving  us  faithfully.  Acting  upon  these  simple  principles,  the  ten- 
dency of  public  opinion  has  constantly  been  in  favor  of  taking  power  from  central  points 
and  distributing  it  to  those  who  have  the  strongest  motives  and  the  best  intelligence  for 
its  judicious  exercise.  This  system  not  only  secures  good  government  for  each  locality, 
but  it  also  brings  home  to  each  individual  a  sense  of  its  rights  and  responsibilities ;  it 
elevates  his  character  as  a  man ;  he  is  taught  self-reliance ;  he  learns  that  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  as  a  citizen  is  the  best  corrective  for  the  evils  of  society,  and  is  not  led 
to  place  a  vague,  unfounded  dependence  upon  legislative  wisdom  or  inspirations.  The 
principle  of  local  and  distributed  jurisdiction  not  only  makes  good  government,  but  it 
also  makes  good  manhood.  Under  European  governments  but  few  feel  that  they  can 
exert  any  influence  upon  public  morals  or  affairs,  but  here  every  one  knows  that  his 
character  and  conduct  will  at  least  affect  the  character  and  influence  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lives.  The  conviction  gains  ground  that  the  General  Government  is  strength- 
ened and  made  most  enduring  by  lifting  it  above  invidious  duties  and  making  it  tlie  point 
about  which  rally  the  affections  and  pride  of  the  American  people,  as  the  exponent  to 
the  world  at  large  of  our  common  power,  dignity,  and  nationality." 

'*  My  purpose  in  this  imperfect  sketch  of  New  York  has  been  to  point  out  its  remark- 
able geogrraphical  position,  to  do  justice  to  the  first  colonists,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
Ha  early  statesmen  to  the  gratitude  of  our  whole  country,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
patriotism  of  its  people.  Heretofore,  our  citizens  have  been  uigust  to  the  history  of 
their  State.  While  our  brethren,  in  other  portions  of  the  Union,  have,  with  becoming 
and  patriotic  pride,  recorded  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  erected  monuments 
to  commemorate  the  great  events  which  have  occurred  witiiin  their  territories,  we  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  glorious  annals  of  tiie  past.  We  are  more  familiar  with  the  early 
history  of  New  England  or  Virginia  than  with  our  own.  Their  citizens  have,  with  pious 
care,  recorded  the  patriotic  services  of  their  fathers,  and  have  rendered  them  familiar  to 
the  entire  population  of  our  Union. 

''While  I  have,  on  this  occasion,  briefly  attempted  to  present  to  your  consideration 
some  of  the  prominent  features  in  the  history  of  our  State,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I  desire  to  institute  any  invidious  comparisons  between  New  York  and  the  other  members 
of  this  glorious  confederacy.     I  only  wish  to  induce  you  to  follow  tiieir  example  of 
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proper  rererenoe  for  the  nemory  of  tlioir  fathers.  Wliile  a  monument  towers  upon 
Bunker  Hill,  exciting  a  just  pride  in  the  hearts  of  the  citisens  of  Massachusetts,  and 
respect  in  the  minds  of  strangers  for  the  State  where  Freedom's  battle  was  begnn,  why 
is  it  that  BO  stone  narks  tlie  spot  upon  the  plains  of  Saratoga,  where  Freedom's  ight 
WAS  won?  Every  schooUwy  in  our  land  &s  taught  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  at 
Concord ;  how  many  of  our  citizens  know  tluit  tlie  first  surrender  of  a  British  flag,  or 
weapon,  was  made  at  Ticonderoga?  Thetrayeller  who  sails  tlupou^  Long  Island  Sound, 
sees  on  the  shores  of  Conaectifcut  th«  monument  which  tells  of  the  massacre  of  bravo 
pstriots  on  tlie  Heiglits  of  Gruton.  But  wliat  is  tliere  to  remind  him  who  passes  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  of  the  thousands  who  were  slaughtered  by  ruthless  savages 
dvring  tlie  French  war  and  the  revolutionary  contest?  We  liave  all  been  made  familiar 
with  the  services  which  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  or  constitutional  law,  while  fbw  are  instaiieted  that  tlie  earliest  contests  between 
the  rights  of  the  pedpte  and  the  pretended  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  commenced 
and  most  strenuously  maintained  by  the  popular  delegates  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  of 
ftus  Htate.  The  statesmen  and  the  poets  of  New  England  strive  to  perpetuate  tlie  mem- 
ories of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  record  their  sufferings,  and  to  hallow  the  very  spot  upon 
which  they  trod.  Plymouth  Rock  has  been  made  a  sacred  shrine  where  tliey  annually 
pour  forth  their  gratitude  for  the  civil  and  political  blessings  which  they  eruoy.  But  how 
little  is  known  of  the  more  Taried  and  more  interesting  emigration  to  the  shores  of  our 
own  State.  While  we  lionor  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  let  us  not  forget  tlie  Hollanders,  who 
made  earlier  settlements  upon  our  sliores,  and  who  made  tlie  harbor  of  New  York  a  place 
of  retage  fW>m  bigotry,  intolerance  and  wrong. 

'*  The  past  is  full  of  noble  examples  animating  us  with  patriotic  love  of  our  State  and 
nation,  but  we  must  not  confine  our  attention  to  tlie  past.  The  present  and  the  future 
have  tlieir  obligations.  Our  geographical  poeition  imposes  upon  us  peculiar  duties  in  our 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  Union.  The  progress  of  our  nation  will  lessen  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  other  States,  howeter  important  they  may  be.  It  will  be  otherwise 
with  us.  Commanding  the  gresi  avenues  of  commerce,  of  intercourse,  and  events,  we 
gtow  with  the  growth  of  our  country.  It  is  our  duty  to  emulate  tlie  patriotism  of  our 
fathers ;  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  several  States ;  to  preserve  their  union,  by  confining 
ftlis  central  government  to  the  exercise  of  powers  designed  for  the  common  dignity, 
defence,  and  wel&re ;  and  to  restrain  those  sectional  passions  and  prejudices,  which  are 
apt  to  grow  up  in  States  whose  isolated  positions  do  not  give  tliem  the  advantages  we 
eiyoy,  of  constant  intercourse  with  tlie  citizens  of  every  part  of  our  broad  land.  In  all 
that  concerns  New  York,  let  us  not  only  be  mindftil  of  the  past,  but  in  everytliing  that 
affects  the  education,  morality,  progress,  and  patriotism  of  our  State,  be  animated  by  the 
■plrit  of  the  motto  emblasoned  upon  its  shield— Excblsiob." 


G. 

TttE  SOUTH  BEA)  AMD  <yTU£R  SCnEllKS.^ 

The  erents  of  this  period  are  Hot  only  remarkable  and  interesting,  but 
instructive.  Such  periods  are  constantly  repeated,  and  man  can  best  study 
his  own  nature  by  turning  to  the  records  of  the  past.      Tlie  following 
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account  of  this  speculative  age,  by  Tindal,  is  taken  from  Hansard's  Par- 
liamentar}'  Debates.* 

"  On  the  15th  of  June,  1720,  the  king  embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  board  the  Carolina 
yaclit,  and  landed  the  next  morning  at  IleWoetsluys,  firom  whence  he  proceeded  to 
HanoTer. 

"  Whilst  the  king  was  employed  abroad  in  hearing  and  settling  the  grierances  and 
interests  of  the  nations  and  their  sorereigns,  particularly  those  of  the  protestants  of 
Germany,  the  Regency  were  no  less  employed  at  home  in  curbing  tlie  excessive  desire  of 
-  gain,  which  the  progress  of  the  South  Sea  Company  had  raised,  and  in  curing  the  despair 
wbicli  attended  its  fall.  As  these  are  the  most  considerable  events  of  this  reign,  and 
such  as  will  never  be  forgot  by  Great  Britain,  they  deserve  to  be  related  at  large. 

*'  When  the  Bill  passed  in  favour  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  it  was  expected,  the 
stock  would  have  greatly  advanced,  but  the  contrary  happened;  for  the  day  after  it  fell 
from  310  to  290.  In  order  to  raise  it,  a  rumour  was  spread,  that  earl  Stanhope  had 
received  overtures  in  France  to  exchange  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  for  some  places  in 
Peru,  for  the  security  and  enlargement  of  the  English  trade  in  the  South  Sea;  which  had 
its  effect  in  Exchange-alley.  For,  on  the  12th  of  April,  five  days  after  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  bill,  the  directors  opened  their  books  for  a  subscription  of  a  million,  at 
the  rate  of  8007.  for  every  100/.  capital.  Such  was  the  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
that  this  first  subscription  was  found  to  amount  to  above  two  millions  of  original  stock. 
It  was  to  be  paid  at  five  payments  of  607.  each,  for  one  share  of  100/.  In  a  few  days  the 
stock  advanced  to  840,  and  the  subscriptions  were  sold  for  double  the  price  of  the  first 
payment.  To  raise  the  stock  still  higher,  on  the  21st  of  April  it  was  declared  in  a  Gen- 
eral Court,  that  the  Midsummer  dividend  should  be  ten  per  cent  and  all  subacriptioos 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same.  These  Resolutions  answering  the  end  designed,  tiie 
Directors,  to  improve  tlie  infatuation  of  the  monicd  men,  opened  their  books  for  a  second 
subscription  of  one  million,  at  400/.  per  cent.  In  a  few  hours,  no  less  than  a  million  and 
a  half  was  subscribed  at  that  rate;  and  so  great  was  tlie  confidence  which  was  placed  in 
tlie  Directors,  that  many  deposited  in  their  hands  their  annuities,  without  knowing  what 
price  the  company  would  allow  for  them. 

'*  On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Directors  thought  fit  to  settle  the  terms  and  prices  for  the  long 
and  short  annuities,  which  had  been  subscribed ;  and  the  stock  being  that  day  875/.  per 
cent,  it  was  resolved  to  allow,  for  every  100/.  per  annum  of  the  long  annuities,  700/.  in 
the  capital  stock  (which  at  875/.  per  cent,  amounted  to  2,635/.)  and  575/.  in  bonds  and 
money :  So  the  total  for  each  100/.  i>er  annum  amounted  to  8,200/.  or  thirty-two  years' 
purchase.  For  every  90/.  per  annum  of  the  short  annuities,  they  agreed  to  allow  350/. 
in  the  capital  stock,  which  at  875/.  per  cent,  amounted  to  1812/.  IOj.  and  in  bonds  and 
money,  217/.  IQs.  which  together  made  1580/.  or  seventeen  years'  purchase. 

<'  These  offers  occasioned  at  first  great  murmurings  among  the  Annuitants,  who,  having 
•expected  ten  years,  found  they  were  to  have  but  eight  years  and  a  quarter's  purchase. 
Upon  which  some  withdrew  their  orders,  and  others  resolved  not  to  subscribe.  But  the 
:South  Sea  managers  having  found  means  to  raise  their  stock  to  600/.  per  cent,  most  of 
the  annuitants  appeared  easy ;  so  that  it  was  computed,  that,  by  the  29th  of  May,  almost 
-.two-thirds  of  the  annuities  were  subscribed. 

**  The  arts  of  the  stock-jobbers  drew  a  great  concourse  of  persons  of  all  ranks  into 
Exchange-alley«  by  whose  unexampled  eagerness  of  laying  out  their  money  in  a  fund, 
.tliat  promised  ao  plentiful  a  return  of  gain,  that  stock,  which  about  tlie  latter  end  of  May, 
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at  about  550,  rose  on  a  sudden  so  prodigiously,  that  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  June,  it 
cime  up  to  890.  Many  cautious  persons  being  willing  to  take  this  opportunity  to  secure 
their  great  profits,  there  appeared  the  next  day  so  many  sellers  in  the  alley,  that,  by  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  stock  fell  to  640 ;  at  which  the  Chief  Directors  of 
the  South  Sea  Company,  being  alarmed,  set  their  agents  to  work,  by  whose  artful  man- 
agement the  stock  was  the  same  evening  adyanced  to  750;  about  which  price,  with  some 
small  fluctuation,  it  continued  till  the  closing  of  the  Company's  books  on  the  22d  of 
June.  In  the  mean  time,  the  South  Sea  stock  suffered  a  considerable  shock.  For  many 
persons,  who  were  to  follow  the  king  to  Hanover,  and  others,  who  found  a  difficulty  of 
making  their  second  payment  to  the  first  subscription,  were  both  equally  desirous  to  turn 
their  stock  into  money ;  so  that,  for  some  days,  the  number  of  sellers  exceeded  that  of 
buyers.  Wherefore  the  managers  of  the  Company  formed  two  expedients ;  the  first  was 
their  lending  out  money,  or  notes,  to  the  proprietors  of  their  capital  stock,  to  the  sum 
of  4007.  upon  lOOZ.  original  stock  (which  showed  it  to  be  worth  above  that  sum)  at  the 
rate  of  42.  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  second  was  their  giving  public  notice,  *  That  all 
persons  possessed  of  any  of  the  Company's  bonds,  which  fell  due  on  the  25th  of  June, 
might  then  have  their  money  for  the  same  of  the  Company's  cashier ;  and  that  the  bonds 
would  be  taken  in  on  the  second  payment  for  the  2,250,0002.  South  Sea  stock,  sold  by 
subscription  after  the  rate  of  300/.  for  each  lOOZ.  original  stock.'  By  these  means  money 
being  plenty,  and  the  stock-jobbers  in  good  humour,  the  South  Sea  Company  opened 
their  books  for  a  third  subscription,  at  the  rate  of  1,0001.  for  each  1002.  capital  stock,  to 
be  paid  in  ten  equal  payments,  one  in  hand,  and  the  other  nine  half-yearly.  But  some 
men  in  power  having  taken  this  opportunity  to  oblige  their  friends,  their  lists  were  so 
ftill,  that  the  Directors  enlarged  it  to  four  millions  capital  stock,  which  at  that  price 
amounted  to  forty  millions  sterling.  And,  what  is  more  strange,  these  last  subscriptions 
were,  before  the  end  of  June,  sold  at  above  2,0007.  per  cent,  advance,  and,  after  the 
closing  of  the  transfer^books,  the  original  stock  rose  to  above  1,0007.  per  cent  At  the 
same  time  the  first  subscriptions  were  at  5C0,  and  the  second  at  610  per  cent,  advance, 
the  Bank  at  260,  and  East  India  at  440.  » 

''  The  whole  nation  was  become  stock-jobbers.  The  South  Sea  was  like  an  infectious 
distemper,  which  spread  itself  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Every  evening  produced  new 
projects,  which  were  justly  called  Bubbles,  new  Companies  appeared  every  day.  These 
were  countenanced  by  the  greatest  of  the  nobility.  The  prince  of  Wales  >  was  governor 
of  the  Welsh  Copper;  the  duke  of  Chandois,  of  York  Buildings;  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water  formed  a  company  for  building  houses  in  London  and  Westminster.  There  were 
near  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  projects  or  bubbles ;  and  it  was  computed,  that  above 
a  million  and  a  half  was  won  and  lost  by  these  unwarrantable  practices,  by  which  many 
unwary  persons  were  defrauded  and  impoverished,  and  a  few  crafty  men  enriched,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  domestic  trade.  The  king  had,  the  same  day  the  Parliament  rose, 
published  a  Proclamation,'  declaring  all  these  unlawful  projects  should  be  deemed  as 


'  l''*The  Speaker  and  Mr.  Walpols  coald  not  dls-  Biimber  of  aboat  a  hundred,  were  flrtt  tet  on  foot 

■nade   the  Prince  from   being  governor  of  this  and  promoted  bf  crafty  knaves;  thfn  pnr»aed  by 

Copper  Company,  though  they  told  him  he  would  he  mnltltadet  of  coretoua  fools ;  and,  at  last,  appeared 

proeecnted,  mentioned  In  parliament,  and  cried  In  to  be  In  effect,  what  their  vulgar  appellation  denoted 

the  Alley,  upon  the  foot  of  Onslow*B   Insurance,  them  to  be,  vlx.  Bubbles,  or  mere  cheats.   It  was 

Chetwynde*S  Babble,  prince  of  Wales'  Bubble,  Ac,  computed,  that  near  one  million  and  a  half  sterling, 

he  has  already  got  M/WOf.  by  it.*   Coze's  Walpdlc.  was  won  or  lost  by  these  extravagant  and  niiwar. 

Correspondence ;   Secretary  Craggs  to  Earl  Stan-  rantable  practices,  whereby  many  nnwary  persons 

hope.**  were  defrauded  and  impoverished,  and  a  few  bnsy 

9  ***Tbls  Proclamation  put  a  stop  to  the  late  per-  upstarts  enriched,  to  the  great  d«trlmenft  of  domes- 

Bicions  projects  and   undertakings,  which  to  the  tie  trade.'  Political  SUte.** 
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common  nuisances,  and  prosectited  as  snch ;  with  tTie  penalty  of  5007.  for  any  btokctto 
buy  or  sell  any  shares  in  them.  Notwithstanding  this  Proclamation,  seyeral  of  the  illegal 
projects  were  still  carried  on;  upon  #hich  the  Lords  Justices,  on  the  I2tli  of  July,  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  farther  proceedings,  ordered  all  the  Petitions,'  that  had  been  presented 
for  Patents  and  Charters,  to  be  dismissed. 


1  **  The  f oIloWlBff  lia  Copf  of  the  saM  Order  t 
**Atthe  Cuuacll  Chamber,  WhiiehaU,  the  12th  of 
Ju1y,l'»0.   Present,  thetr  Excellcnci6t  the  Lords 
Justices  In  Couneil. 

"Thuir  escellencies  the  lords  jastlces  in  council 
taking  into  consideration  the  manj  Inconveniences 
iirisiug  to  the  pabllo,  from  several  projecU  set  on 
foot  for  raising  of  joint  stocks  for  Tsrious  parposes^ 
and  that  a  great  many  of  hts  majesty's  subjects  hare 
been  drawn  In  to  part  with  their  money,  on  pretence 
•f  assnrances  that  their  Petitions  for  patents  ^d 
charters,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  same,  would 
be  granted :  to  prevent  such  Impositions,  their 
excellencies,  this  day,  ordered  the  said  several  PS- 
titions,  together  with  such  reports  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  from  his  majesty's  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-general,  as  had  been  obtained  thereon,  to 
be  laid  before  theni,  and  after  roatnre  eonsideratioa 
thereof,  were  pleased,  by  advice  of  his  majesty's 
privy-coancll,  to  oruer.  That  the  said  Petitions  b(B 
dismissed.   llThlch  are  as  as  followeth  :• 

•**Ftetitlon  of  several  pe-sous,  praying  letters 
patent  for  carrying  on  a  fishing  trade,  by  the  name 
of  the  Grand  Fishery  of  Great  Britain. 

**  *  Petition  of  the  company  of  the  RoyatFlMiery  of 
England,  praying  letters  patent  for  such  farther 
powers  at  will  efiectnally  contribute  to  carry  on  the 
said  fishery. 

**  *  Petition  of  George  James,  in  behalf  of  himself, 
and  divers  persons  of  distinction,  concerned  In  a 
aatlonal  Fishery,  praying  letters  patent  o^  incorpo- 
ration to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  same. 

" '  Petition  of  several  merchants,  traders,  and 
others,  whose  haines  are  thereunto  subscribed,  pray. 
lug  to  be  incorporated  for  reviving  and  carryiilg  dn 
a  Whale  fishery  to  Greenland  and  elsewhere. 

**  *  Petition  of  l^lr  John  Lambert,  and  others  there- 
to subscribing,  on  behalf  of  themselves,  and  a  great 
number  of  merchants,  praying  to  be  Incorporated 
for  carrying  on  a  Greenland  Trade,  and  particularly 
a  Whale  fishery  In  Davis*  BtralU. 

«*  *  Another  petition  for  a  Greenland  trade. 

**^*  Petition  of  several  merchants,  gentlemen,  and 
eitisen<<  thereto  Subscribing,  praying  to  be  incorpo- 
rated for  baling  or  buUdlng  of  Ships  to  let  or 
freight. 

**  *  Petition  of  Samuel  Antrim  and  others,  praying 
letters  patent  for  sowing  hemp  and  fiaz« 

**  'Petition  of  several  merchants,  masters  of  ships, 
sail-makers,  and  manufacturers  of  sail-cloth,  pray- 
ing a  charter  for  an  Inoorporation,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  aad  promote  the  said  mannfactoiy  bf  a 
joint  stock. 

"  *  Petition  of  Thomas  Boyd,  aad  several  hundred 
merchanu.  ownors  and  masters  of  ships.  saH-makers, 
weavers,  and  other  traders,  praying  a  charter  of  in- 
oorporation. Impowsrlng  them  to  borrow  money  for 
pmhaatag  landa.  In  order  to  the  manafactarlng 
saUpClotli.  aad  fine  Bollaad. 

**  *  Petitloa  on  behalf  of  several  persons  intrusted, 
laapatent  granted  by  the  late  King  William  and 


<)aeeB  Ifanr,  for  tbe  making  of  linen  and  saU-doth, 
praying,  that  no  charter  may  bo  granted  to  say 
persons  whatsoever  for  making  sail-cloth,  but  that 
the  pritllega  now  enjoyed  by  them  may  be  con- 
firmed, and  likewise  an  additional  power  to  carry  on 
the  cotton  and  cotton-ellk  mannfactnrea. 

***  Petition  of  several  dtlaens,  merchants,  and 
traders,  iu  London,  and  other  sntMcriben  to  a  Brit- 
ish stock,  for  a  general  insurance  from  ftra  in  any 
part «  f  England,  praylns  to  bo  Incorporated  for 
carrying  on  the  said  undertaking. 

**  *  Petition  of  several  of  his  majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  city  of  London,  aad  other  parts  of  Graat- 
Britaln  thereto  snbscriWng,  praying  to  be  Incotpo- 
ratcd  for  carrying  on  a  general  Insurance  from  losses 
by  fire  within  the  kingdom  of  England. 

'"Petition  of  Thomas  Barges,  aad  othars,  flls 
Majesty's  subjects  therato  snboerlblng  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  othera,  subscrlbera  to  a  fond  of 
l,«)0.noor.  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  Rls  Majesty^ 
German  domlniooa,  praying  to  bo  Incorporated  by 
the  name  of  the  Harbonrg  company. 

"'Petition  of  Edward  Jones, a  dealer  In  timber, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  othera,  praying  to  be  in- 
corporated for  the  importation  of  limber  from 
Geimany. 

***  Petition  of  several  merchants  of  lAodoa,  and 
others,  praying  a  charter  of  iaeorporstlon  for 
carrying  on  a  salt  work. 

"'Petition  of  Captain  MacpheadrtS,  of  Loadea, 
on  behalf  of  htansaif  and  several  merahants,cloChlen, 
hatters,  dyers,  and  other  tradcre,  praying  a  dftartcr 
of  incorporation,  impowerlng  them  to  raise  a  snfi- 
clent  sum  of  money,  to  purchase  landa  for  ptaatisg 
and  rearing  a  wood  called  Madder,  for  the  use  of  the 
djers. 

*"  Petition  of  Joseph  OaiendO,  of  London,  sasl^ 
maker,  praying  a  patent  for  his  invention  to  inrepars 
and  cure  Virginia  tobacco  for  snuff.  In  Virginia,  and 
making  it  into  the  same  within  all  His  Msjesty^  do- 
aslntons.' 

LIST  OF  BUBBLES. 

"Besides  the  Projects  and  Undertakings  above- 
mentioned  many  othera  had  been  set  np  and  canted 
on,  under  the  names  of  Bubbles,  vis. 

**For  the  Importation  of  Swedish  iron. 

"  For  supplying  London  with  sea-coal,  a  subscrip- 
tion of  three  millions. 

"  For  building  and  rebuilding  bouses  thronghoot 
all  England,  three  millions. 

•*  For  maMng  of  moslttL 

**  For  carrying  on  and  IssproTlng  Che  British  ahua- 
#ork8. 

"  For  effectually  settling  the  island  of  Blanco  and 
Sal-Tortugas. 

"  For  an  engine  to  supply  frasb  water  far  the  la- 
habitants  of  the  town  of  DeaL 

**  For  buying  ami  importing  of  Bollaad,  Flaadsrs- 
Laee.  Ac. 

**  For  tmpraveoieat  of  laifda  la  Gmt<rllsla,fosr 
mlUaoas  subseripttoa. 
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"The  sereral  sums,  inteTided  to  be  rained  by  these  projects,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
800  mitiions  sterling,  a  snm  so  immense,  that  it  exceeds  tiie  yalue  of  all  the  lands  ia 
England,  at  the  rate  of  20  years'  purchase.  However,  the  eagerness  of  getting  riches* 
by  quick  and  easy  methods,  had  at  that  time,  so  intoxicated  the  aunds  of  most  peopie  of 


**Tor  eneouniglnff  the  breed  of  horaet  in  Cngland, 
and  Improvtng  of  glebe  »od  cbareh-Unds,  and  re- 
pairing and  rebaikttng  panouage   and    vicaraga 
hoaaet. 
**  f  or  making  of  Iron  and  steel  In  Oreat-Biitaln. 
**  For  Improving  land  in  Fllntahlret  one  million. 
*  For  parehaalng  lands,  *e.  to  build  on,  two  mil- 
nona. 

•*  For  trading  1^  hair. 

*'For  erecting  saltpans  In  Holj-Ialand, two  mil- 
lions. 

**  For  baying  and  selling  eetatea,  lending  monej  on 
mortgages,  Ac. 

**  For  carrjrlnjp  on  an  undertaking  of  great  adrao- 
tage,  bat  nobodj  to  know  what  It  li. 

"For  paving  the  streets  of  London,  two  millions. 

**  For  f nmiahing  funerals  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

"Another  for  bnjtn^  and  selling  lands,  and  lend- 
ing money  at  Interest,  Hve  mlHlons. 

**  For    carrying   on  the  Boyal  fishery  of   Great 
Britain,  ten  millions. 

**  For  aasnring  of  seamen**  wages. 

**  For  erecting  loan-offices  for  the  assistance  and 
enooirageraent  of  the  itidustrlons,  two  millions. 

"For  purchasing  and  leasing  improvcable lands, 
four  millions. 

"For  importing  pitch  and  tar,  and  other  naval 
stores,  from  Korth-Britaln  and  America, 

"  For  the  clothing,  felt,  and  pantile  trade. 

"  For  purchasing  and  improving  a  Manor  and 
Eoyalty  In  Essex.  Ac. 

"  For  insuring  of  horses,  two  millions, 

"  For  exporting  the  woollen  mannfactnre,  and 
importing  copper,  brass,  and  Iron,  four  millions. 

"  For  a  grand  dispensary,  three  mlUlona. 

"  For  erecting  mills  for  milling  of  lead,  and  pur- 
chaalng  of  lead  mines,  Ac.  two  millions. 

"  For  improving  the  art  of  making  soap. 

"  For  a  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

**  For  sinking  pits,  and  melting  lead-ore  in  Derby- 
shire. 

"  For  making  glass  bottles,  and  glass. 

"  For  a  wheel  for  perpctnal  motion,  one  minion. 

"  For  improving  of  gardens. 

**  For  insuring  and  Increasing  children's  fortunes. 

**  For  entering  and  loading  goods  at  the  Oustom- 
hooac,  and  for  negotlatlDg  business  for  merchants. 

"  For  carrying  on  a  woollen  mannf  acture  in  the 
Xorth  of  England. 

"  For  importing  wslnut-tree  from  Virginia,  two 
millions. 

"  For  making  Manchester  stnffl  of  thread  and 
cotton. 

'*  For  making  Joppa  and  Castile  soap. 

"  For  the  wrought  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  in 
this  kingdom,  four  millions, 

"  For  dealing  in  lace,  Holland^,  cambilcs,  lawns, 
Ac.  two  mllltbns. 

"  For  trading  in,  and  improving  certain  commodi- 
ties of  the  product,  of  this  kingdom,  Ac.  three  mil- 
lions. 


**  For  supplying  the  London  markets  with  csjttle. 

"  For  making  looking-glasses,  coach-glasses,  Ac 
two  mllUons. 

"  For  the  tin  and  1^^  mines  In  CofOiMiXl  and  D«- 
byshlre. 

"  For  making  rape  oil. 

"  For  Importing  beaver-fur,  two  millions. 

"  For  making  pasteboard,  packing-paper,  Ac. 

"  For  importing  of  oils  and  other  p^teriala  q^e^ 
in  the  woollen  manufactures. 

"  Foyr  Improvin/ir  and  iucrease  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture. 

**  For  lending  money  on  stocks,  sanultles,  tallies, 
Ac 

"  For  paying  pensions  to  widows,  Ac.  at  small  dis- 
count, two  millions. 

^  For  improving  malt-llqnora,  four  millions. 

"  For  a  grand  American  fishery. 

"  For  purchasing  and  improving  fenny  lands  in 
LlAcolnsbirc,  two  millions. 

*'  For  Improving  the  paper  msnnfactnra  in  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  bottomry  society. 

"  For  drying  malt  by  hot  air. 

"  For  carrying  on  a  trade  in  the  river  Oronoko  In 
America. 

"  For  the  more  eflectnal  making  of  balse  in  Col- 
chester and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

"  For    baying    of    naval   atorea,  supplying   the 
victualling,  and  paying  wages  of  the  workmen. 

"  For  employing  poor  srtiflcera,  and  furnisbln  ; 
merohants  and  other*  with  watches.  * 

*'  For  improvement  of  tiUage,  and  the  breed  of 
cattle. 

"  Another  for  the  Improvement  of  our  breed  of 
horses. 

"  Another  for  Insuring  of  horses. 

"  For  carrying  on  the  com  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

"  For  insuring  -to  all  mastera  and  mistresses  the 
losses  they  ^all  sustain  by  servants,  three  millions. 

■"  For  erecting  houftes,  or  honpltals,  for  taking  la 
and  maintaining  bastard  children,  two  millions. 

"  For  bleaching  of  coarse  augars,  wtthout  the  use 
of  fire,  or  loss  of  substance. 

"  For  turnpikes  snd  wharfs. 

"  For  tnsurlog  from  thefts  and  robberies 

"  For  extracting  silver  from  lead. 

"  For  making  China  and  Belft  ware,  one  million. 

**For  impprting    of   tobaeco,  and  exporting  it 
again  to  Sweden,  Ac.  four  mUllons. 

**  For  making  Irojn  with  pi t  coal. 

"  For  furnishing  (he  cities  of  London  and  West* 
minster,  and  the  suburbs,  with  hay  and  straw. 

"  For  a  aall  and  packing-cloth  manufactory  in  Ire- 
land. 
'  "  For  taking  up  ballast. 

"  For  buying  and  fitting  out  Ships  to  suppress 
pirates. 

**  For  importing  timber  from  Wales,  two  millions. 

"  For  rock-salt. 

"  For   the  <  transmutation  of  qulcksliver  intp  a 
malleable  fine  metoL 
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all  degrees,  that  the  most  extravagant  Babbles  found  many  snbtcribers ;  some  of  whom 
sold  their  first  subscriptions  at  a  great  profit,  whereby  the  last  buyers  were  considerabto 
losers. 

**  The  transfer-books  of  the  South  Sea  Company  were  shut  up  the  whole  month  of 
July.  During  that  time,  there  was  no  great  variation,  except  only  that  the  price  of  the 
capital  stock  decreased  gradually,  from  above  1000  to  9S0,  in  proportion  as  the  tliird 
subscription  at  1000  rose  to  330  advance  or  clear  profit  In  the  mean  time,  the  direc- 
tors, at  a  meeting  on  the  8th  of  July,  resolved  to  open  their  books  for  taking  in  subscrip- 
tions of  the  lottery  tickets,  and  other  short  annuities,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions 
sterling.    But,  though  tliey  did  not  then  think  fit  to  declare  at  what  rate  they  designed 


**  About  this  tim«  the  followf ng  Ballad  WM  public- 
ly told  and  cried  about  Id  Kxchange  Alley,  *  which 
could  not,*  says  the  author  ut  the  Political  State, 
*  but  be  grating  to  the  ears  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  officers  of  the  army  and  other  persons; 
who,  by  this  time  plainly  saw,  that  by  the  mys- 
terious management  of  crafty  knaves,  they  had  been 
led  into  a  labyrinth,  from  whence  they  could  not  get 
out  without  the  loss  of  a  eoaslderable  part  of  their 
estates.* 

**  A  SouTB  6b4  Balxjld  ;  or,  Merry  Remarks  upon 
Exchange  Alley  Bubbles.  To  a  new  Tune,  called, 
*The  Grand  Elixir;  or,  the  Philosopher's  Btoue 
Discovered.* 

1. 
**  In  London  stands  a  famous  pfle^ 

And  near  that  pile  an  Alley,. 
Where  merry  crowds  for  riches  toll. 

And  wisdom  stoops  to  folly. 
Here  sad  and  Joyful,  high  and  low. 

Court  Fortune  for  her  graces  ; 
And  as  she  smiles,  or  frowns,  they  show 

Their  gestures  and  grimaces. 

2. 

**  Here  stars  and  garters  do  appear^ 

Among  our  lords  the  rabble ; 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  see  and  hear 

The  Jews  and  GentUes  squabble. 
Here  crafty  courtiers  are  too  wise 

For  those  who  trust  to  fortune ; 
They  see  the  cheat  with  clearer  eyes. 

Who  peep  behind  the  curtain. 

8. 

**  Our  greatest  ladles  hither  come. 

And  ply  In  chariots  dally ; 
Oft  pawn  their  jewels  for  a  sum« 

To  venture  in  the  Alley. 
Toung  harlots,  too,  from  Dntry  Lane* 

Approach  the  *Change  In  co«M;hes, 
To  fool  away  the  gold  they  gain 

By  their  obscene  debauches. 


"Long-Heads  may  thrive  by  sober  rules, 

Becaune  they  think,  and  drink  not; 
But  Ileadlongs  are  our  thrlrlng  fools. 

Who  only  drink,  and  think  not. 
The  lucky  rogues,  Uke  Spaniel  dogs. 

Leap  Into  South  Sea  water. 
And  there  they  llsh  for  golden  frogs, 

Kot  caring  what  cornea  a'ter. 


B. 

•*  TIs  said,  that  AlchymlsU  of  old 

Could  turn  a  braxeu  kettle. 
Or  leaden  cistern  Into  gold. 

That  noble,  tempting  metal ; 
But  if  it  here  may  be  allowed 

To  bring  In  great  and  small  things* 
Our  cunning  South  Sea.  like  a  god. 

Turns  nothluginto  all  things. 
6. 
**  What  need  have  we  of  Indian  wealth. 

Or  commerce  with  our  nelghboum  ? 
Our  constitution  is  in  health. 

And  riches  crown  our  labours. 
Our  South  Sea  ships  have  golden  shrouds, 

They  bring  us  wealth,  *tls  granted ; 
But  lodge  their  troasuro  in  the  clouds. 

To  hide  it  till  it's  wanted. 
7. 
**  O  BrIUIn,  bless  thy  present  state. 

Thou  only  liappy  nation ; 
Bo  oddly  rich,  so  madly  great. 

Since  Bubbles  came  in  fashion ! 
Successful  rakes  exert  their  pride. 

And  count  their  airy  millions ; 
Whilst  homely  drabs  In  coaches  rtdo. 

Brought  up  to  town  on  pUUons. 
8. 
**  Few  men  who  follow  reason's  rules. 

Grow  fat  with  South  Sea  diet ; 
Young  rattles  and  unthinking  fools 

Are  those  that  flourish  by  It. 
Old  musty  Jades,  and  pushing  blades. 

Who've  least  consideration. 
Grow  rich  apace ;  whilat  wiser  heads 

Are  struck  with  admlralloa. 
f. 
**  A  race  of  men,  who  t'other  Jay 

Lay  crush'd  beneath  disasters, 
Are  now  by  Stock  brought  into  play. 

And  made  our  lords  and  masters. 
But  should  our  South  Sea  Babel  fall. 

What  numbers  would  be  frownlug? 
The  losers  then  must  ease  their  gall. 

By  hanging  or  by  drowning. 
10. 
**  Five  hundred  mllllona,  notes  and  boodla 

Our  Stocks  are  worth  In  value ; 
But  neither  lie  in  goods  or  lands. 

Or  money  let  me  tell  ye. 
Tet  though  our  foreign  trade  Is  lost. 

Of  mighty  wealth  we  vapour; 
When  all  the  riches  tliat  we  boast 

Consist  In  scraps  of  I'aper.'* 
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to  take  those  effects,  yet  the  proprietors  entirely  trusted  to  their  integrity,  and  readily 
subscribed  tlie  same  on  the  lith  and  15th  of  that  month.  After  wliich  the  books  were 
•hut  up.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  July,  the  stock  fell  gradually  from  about  1000  to 
900,  including  the  Midsummer  dividend.  In  the  mean  time,  it  being  confidently  re- 
ported, that  the  capital  stock  ifas  to  be  enlarged  by  a  fourth  subscription  in  money,  some 
persons  in  eminent  stations  desired  the  principal  managers  to  put  off  the  subscriptiuu, 
till  the  proprietors  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  long  annuities  had  subscribed,  since  tlio 
taking  in  of  those  public  debts,  in  order  to  make  them  redeemable,  was  tlie  main  view, 
upon  which  the  ministry  and  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  encourage  the  South  Sea 
project.  Some  pretend,  that  the  men  in  power  made  this  step,  not  only  to  fi'ee  them- 
selves ttom  the  importunity  of  many,  who  sued  to  be  set  down  in  their  lists,  for  a  share 
in  the  next  subscription ;  but  also,  in  order  to  reserve  part  of  the  to  be  increased  capital 
stock,  till  a  new  set  of  directors  were  chosen,  who  should  have  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
future  subscriptions,  in  case  the  humour  of  buying  up  the  same  at  an  advanced  price 
should  last  so  long.  However  that  be,  in  a  committee  of  the  Directors  the  27th  of  July, 
it  being  considered  tliat  several  persons,  admitted  as  subscribers  to  the  third  subscription 
in  money,  had  not  yet  made  their  first  payment,  it  was  resolved,  That  none  but  the  Pro- 
prietors of  their  capital  and  increased  stock  should  be  admitted  into  the  next  subscription 
in  money,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  so  that  a  proprietor  of  1,000/.  capital  stock  should 
be  entitled  to  subscribe  2001.  In  this  Resolution,  they,  who  hitherto  had  carried  on  this 
great  project,  with  equal  skill  and  success,  had  undoubtedly  two  things  in  view ;  first,  to 
allay  the  murmurings  of  numy  of  the  old  proprietors,  who  complained,  that  the  directors 
and  great  men  at  court  had  ingrossed  for  themselves  and  their  dependants  most  of  the 
profits  of  the  first  three  subscriptions.  And,  secondly,  That,  in  case  the  eagerness  of 
buyers  should  abate,  which  was  to  be  apprehended  fh>m  the  daily  sinking  of  the  price  oi 
South- Sea  stock,  the  company  might  be  assured,  that  the  new  subscribers  would  make 
the  several  payments,  to  which  they  should  submit  themselves,  and  for  which  their  capital 
stock  would  be  a  sufllcient  security.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  tlie  old  proprietors 
were  so  far  from  looking  upon  this  Resolution  as  a  favour,  that  on  the  contrary,  they  did 
not  stick  to  say,  '  That  the  directors,  having  had  cream  for  themselves,  would  now  give 
'  the  proprietors  the  sour  milk.'  This  complaint  seemed  to  be  the  better  grounded,  be*' 
cause  it  was  well  known  that  tliosc,  who  had  got  most  by  the  South- Sea,  daily 
endeavoured  to  sell  out,  and  secure  their  vast  profits ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  princi- 
pal projector  of  this  scheme  bad  bought  considerable  estates  in  Norfolk  and  otlier 
counties.^ 

*'  Pursuant  to  what  had  been  desired,  it  was  resolved  on  the  3d  of  August,  at  a  Court 
of  Directors,  to  receive  subscriptions  of  all  tlie  remaining  I^ong  and  Short  annuities^- 
Lottcry  Tickets,  and  other  Public  Securities,  both  redeemable  and  irredeemable.  For 
which  purpose  the  books  were  opened  the  next  day  at  the  South-Sea  house,  and  continued 
so  till  the  11th  of  August  The  day  after,  the  Directors  published  the  terms  they 
intended  to  allow  to  the  proprietors.  For  every  1002.  a  year  of  the  Long  Annuities,  they 
offered  400Z.  in  the  capital  stock  which  at  8002.  per  cent  (tlie  price  then  of  stock,  exdu- 


1  *"  How  grest  tbs  geoerftl  InfstvfttlOB  or  ttalrat  of  not  sppesr  in  the  proposals,  whero  It  wm  ftlao  Mid. 

galD  WM,  appenrs  from  the  f oUoirlog  Instftnce :   A  that  In  a  month  the  partleulan  of  the  project  ahoald 

proposal  WM  offered  *  for  carrjlogoa  as  ondertalcliif  be  laid  open,  and  the  money  rabaerlbed  wm  then  to 

'  of  great  advantage,  hot  nobodj  to  know  what  It  It.*  be  paid  in.  Aa  extravagant  m  tbU  tcheme  waa,  the 

The  projector  formed  a  tcheme  for  half  a  million,  projector  in  a  forenoon  received  1000  aubecriptlonst 

br  which  every  aubeeriber,  paying  down  two  gulneM  with  which,  amounting  to  2,000  gnlncM,  he  went  off 

for  •obacribing,WM  to  have  1001.  a  year  for  every  in  the  sftemoon.** 
WOi,  so  fobscribed.  But  how  tbla  wm  to  be  done  did 
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■{▼6  of  the  Midsummer  diviilend)  amoiinted  to  S,SOO?.,  and  in  bonds  or  money  iOGL 
making  in  all  8,600/.  or  86  jcars'  purchase.  For  erery  902.  a  year  of  the  Short  Annuities 
they  allowed  2002.  stock,  which  at  8002.  per  cent,  amounted  to  1,6002.  or  17  years'  pur- 
chase, and  7-ninth8.  The  redeemable  Annuities  and  debts  (as  well  those  at  4  per  cent, 
as  those  at  5  per  cent)  were  to  be  taken  in  at  105  per  cent,  and  allowed  for  the  same  in 
capital  stock  at  the  rate  of  8002.  per  cent,  exclusive  of  tiie  Brfidsummer  dividend. 

'*  Many  of  the  Annuitants  were  not  satisfied  with  tiiese  oiTcrs,  which,  they  said,  put  so 
great  a  disparity  (no  less  than  near  half  by  half)  between  them  and  the  former  subscri- 
bers ;  for,  by  the  resolution  of  tlie  Directors  of  the  19th  of  May,  there  was  allowed,  for 
every  1002.  a  year  of  the  Long  Annuities,  7002.  in  the  capital  stock,  besides  102.  per  cent 
for  the  Midsummer  dividend,  and,  in  bonds  or  money,  5752.  all  which  (computing  the 
stock  at  8002.  per  cent,  as  it  was  given  to  tlie  present  subscribers  of  the  like  annuities) 
amounted  to  6,7852.  whereas,  by  these  last  Itesolutions,  tliere  was  allowed,  for  the  same 
anniuties,  only  8,6002.  For  tliis  reason  some  of  the  last  subscriix^rs  went  to  the  South* 
Sea  house,  in  order  to  withdraw  their  effects ;  but  they  were  told  by  tlie  clerks,  tliat 
there  was  no  order  fVoni  the  directors  for  delivering  tliem  back ;  so  the  affair  rested,  for 
some  time,  undetermined. 

**  The  uneasiness  of  the  Annuitants  put  a  fresh  damp  upon  the  South-Sea  stock ;  but 
what  afi'ected  it  more  was  the  boldness  of  many  persons  conocmed  in  the  illegal  projects, 
who,  in  open  defiance  to  tlie  late  acts  of  parliaments,  to  the  king's  proclamation,  and  to 
tlie  orders  and  prohibitions  of  the  Lords  Justices,  carried  them  on.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies, authorized  eitlier  by  charters  or  acts  of  parliament,  did  considerable  prejudice  to 
tlie  South-Sea,  by  endeavouring  to  procure  subscriptions.  Upon  this,  the  principal 
l>irectors  of  the  South- Sea  applied  to  those  at  the  helm,  and  obtained  an  Order  against 
tiiem  from  the  Lords  Justices,  which  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  August  the 
20th,  and  which  greatly  affected  the  stocks  of  the  York-Buildings  Company,  the  Lustring 
Company,  the  English  Copper,  and  the  Welsh  Copper  and  Lead,  and  of  other  illegal 
projects.  This  very  much  alarmed  the  persons  concerned  in  these  companies,  some  of 
whom  sustained  considerable  losses,  and  all  of  them  saw  their  extravagant  hopes  and 
expectations  entirely  vanish.  Upon  the  murmurings  occasioned  by  their  disappointment, 
the  Lords  Justices  ordered  the  Directors  of  these  Companies  to  attend  them  at  a  general 
eouncil,  the  28d  of  August,  where  tliey  condescended  to  tell  them  the  reasons,  that  had 
obliged  them  to  order  a  prosecution  against  them.  •  The  Directors,  both  of  the  Koyal 
Exchange,  and  of  the  London  Assurance,  attended  likewise,  and  were  cautioned  to  keep 
strictly  to  the  limitation  of  their  charters,  that  no  complaint  mic;ht  lie  ngainjtt  thorn. 
•  ^The  Companies  ordered  to  be  prosecuted,  having  recovered  their  fright,  and  con- 
aulted  able  lawyers,  seemed  resolved  to  stand  trial,  and  assert  their  rights  of  managing 
flieir  own  affairs  as  they  pleased.  The  Welsh  Copper  miners  were  yet  more  l>o1d  and 
fefhictory,  for  that  very  day  (August  28)  they  opened  their  books,  and  made  transfer  uf 
4ieir  stock. 

**  Before  the  Lords  Justices  had  caused  tlieir  order  to  be  published,  they  sent  a  compli- 
ment to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  acquaint  him,  that,  the  Company  of  English  Copper,  of 
wltich  he  had  been  pleased  to  be  chosen  governor,  being  illegal,  they  were  obli«jpd  to 
involve  it  in  the  order;  upon  which  the  Prince  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Company,  desirii.^ 
tliem  to  choose  another  governor. 

"  All  this  while  the  South-Sea  Stock  continued  sinking;  so  that  on  the  17th  of  August, 
ip  fell  to  830,  including  the  Midsummer  dividend ;  wliich  having  given  tlie  directors  no 
small  uneasiness,  some  of  their  agents  were  immediately  detached  into  Exchange-Alley, 
to  buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  stock,  which  tliereupon  rose  to  8802.  But,  the  humour 
of  selling  out  continuing  the  two  following  days,  the  stocks  fell  again  to  820,  at  whirh 
price  the  transfer  books  were  opened  on  the  22d  of  August.    That  day,  and  the  next 
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morning,  there  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  South*Sea  honse ;  and  the  directors  observing, 
that  great  quantities  of  stock  had  been  bought  at  a  thousand,  and  even  at  higher  rates, 
for  the  opening  of  the  books,  and  that  manj  persons  would  be  obliged  to  sell  out,  in 
order  to  pay  the  dilTerence,  which  could  not  fail  of  sinking  the  stock  yet  lower,  they 
came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  resolution  to  shut  the  transfer  books ;  and  the  neift 
day  to  open  other  books,  for  taking  in  a  money  subscription  of  one  million,  to  tlie  ci^>ital 
•tock,  at  the  rate  of  1,0007.  for  every  100/.  capital  stock,  to  be  paid  hi  five  payments,  202. 
per  cent,  in  hand,  and  the  rest  in  four  equal  payments.  Accordingly  the  subscription 
books  wertf  opened  tlie  24th  of  August ;  and  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  subscribers,  and 
acmongst  them  not  a  few  of  the  prime  nobility,  that,  in  less  than  three  hours,  more  than 
the  intended  sum  was  subscribed ;  and  that  rery  afternoon  this  fourth  subscription  was 
aold  in  Exchange- Alley  at  80  or  40  per  cent,  advance.  The  next  day  the  principal 
directors,  having  consulted  together  about  their  fUture  management,  came  to  several 
Besolutions,  of  whidi,  that  very  evening,  they  informed  the  public  by  tlie  following 
Advertisement : — 

SouihrSea  House,  Aug.  25,  1720. 
"  *  The  court  oi  directors  of  the  South-Sea  Company  give  notice,  tliat  the  transfer 

*  books  of  the  company  will  be  shut  from  the  81st  day  of  August  to  the  21st  of  Septem- . 
'  ber,  in  order  to  the  admitting  as  well  the  proprietors  of  the  original  capital  stock,  and 

*  of  the  stock  for  tlie  last  Midsummer  dividend,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  for  all  tho 

*  Long  Annuities,  9  per  cents.,  and  Tickets  of  Lottery  1710,  and  of  tlie  several  redeem- , 
'  able  debts,  which  have  been  subscribed  or  deposited,  or  authorized  to  be  subscribed 

*  into  the  capital  stock,  and  also  the  proprietors  of  the  first,  second,  tliird,  and  fourth 
'  money  subscriptions  of  tlie  company  into  a  subscription  of  20  per  cent,  of  tlie  capital 

*  stock,  upon  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  court  of  directors.  The  company  will  lend 
'  the  first  payment  for  the  intended  subscription  to  all  the  proprietors  of  the  original  and 

*  dividend  stock,  and  of  tlie  subscription  in  tlie  Long  Annuities,  0  per  cents,  and  Tickets 

*  of  Lottery  1710,  and  in  the  redeemable  debts ;  and  of  the  first  and  second  money  sub-  . 
<  scriptions,  without  transferring  their  stock,  or  depositing  the  subscription  receipts ; 

*  which  subscription  books  will  be  opened  on  the  12th  of  September ;  and  such  of  the 
'  proprietors,  as  do  not  subscribe  within  that  time,  will  be  excluded  the  benefit  of  tlip 

*  mbscrqttion.' 

"  The  next  day  (August  the  26th)  the  transfer-books  were  opened  again ;  but,  the 
Sonth-sea  stock,  instead  of  advancing,  being  by  tliis  time  fallen  under  800,  the  directors, 
who  had  now  large  sums  of  money  in  their  hands,  tliought  fit  to  lend  to  tlieir  proprietors 
4,0002.  upon  every  1,0002.  stock  for  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  which  enabled 
some  of  those,  who  had  bought  stock  at  a  higher  price  than  the  present,  to  satisfy  their 
creditors.  What  still  embarrassed  the  directors  was  the  case  of  the  Annuitants  and 
otliers,  who  had  lately  subscribed  their  public  securities,  and  who  thought  it  a  great  hard- 
ship to  have  the  stock  given  them  at  8002.  per  cent  when  it  was  now  little  above  700, 
exclusive  of  tlie  Midsummer  dividend.  In  order  to  silence  these  and  the  like  mumiur- 
ings,  a  long  consultation,  on  the  80th  of  August,  after  the  directors  came  to  a  resolution, 
'  That  30  per  cent,  in  money  should  be  the  half  year's  dividend  due  at  Christmas  next ; 
and  from  thence  for  twelve  years,  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  in  money  should  be  the 
yearly  dividend  on  their  stock.'  What  effect  this  resolution  had,  was  soon  after  mani- 
fest ;  for,  though  it  raised  tlie  stock  to  about  800  for  the  opening  of  the  books,  yet  it  soon 
sunk  again,  and  in  about  tliree  weeks  fell  gradually  below  400. 

*'  The  Directors,  liaving  resolved  the  f\iture  dividends,  thought  it  time  to  procure  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  corporation;  for  which  purpose  they  appointed  (Sept.  8,)  a  Gen- 
eral Court  to  be  held  at  Merchant-Taylors-Hall,  declaring,  That  tills  assembly  would  bo 
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.  one  of  the  half-yearlj  general  courts  appointed  by  the  charter,  and  to  choose  a  committee 
of  seven,  to  inspect  the  by-laws. 

''On  the  appointed  day,  the  friends  of  the  Directors  took  care  to  repair  betimes  to 
Merchant-Taylors- Hall,  which,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  filled;  and  many 
proprietors  and  annuitants,  who  endeavoured  to  get  in,  could  not  gain  admittance.  The 
directors  having  taken  their  seats  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  Sir  John  Fellows, 
sub-governor,  acquainted  tlie  assembly  with  the  occasion  of  their  meeting ;  read  to  them 
the  several  Resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  gave  them  an  account  of  their 
proceedings ;  of  the  taking  in  both  the  redeemable  and  irredeemable  funds,  and  of  the 
subscriptions  in  money.  This  done,  Mr.  Craggs,  Senior,  made  a  short  speech,  wherein 
lie  commended  the  conduct  of  the  Directors;  and  urged,  tliat  nothing  could  more 
efibctually  contribute  to  the  bringing  this  scheme  to  perfection  than  union  among  them- 
selves; and  concluded  with  a  motion,  for  tlianking  the  court  of  Directors  fur  their 
prudent  and  skilful  management,  and  fur  desiring  them  to  proceed  in  such  methods,  as 
they  should  think  most  proper  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  corporation. 

''Mr.  Craggs  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hungerford,  who  said,  ' That  he  had  seen  the  rise 
'  and  fall,  the  decay  and  resurrection  of  many  comnmnities  of  this  nature,  but  that,  in 

*  his  opinion,  none  ever  performed  such  wonderAil  things  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  South 
'  Sea  managers  had  brought  about :  that  they  had  done  more  than  the  crown,  the  pulpit, 
'  and  the  magistrate  could  do :  for  they  had  reconciled  all  parties  in  one  common  interest, 
'  and  thereby  laid  asleep,  if  not  wholly  extinguished,  our  domestic  jars  and  animosities : 

*  that  by  tlie  rise  of  tlicir  stocks  the  nionied-nicn  had  vastly  increased  their  fortunes :  the 
'  country  gentlemen  hud  seen  the  value  of  their  lands  doubled  and  trebled  in  their  hands ; 
'  and  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  done  good  to  the  church,  not  a  few  of  the  reverend 

*  clergy  having  got  great  sums  by  this  project :  that,  in  short,  they  had  inriched  the 
'  whole  nation ;  and  he  hoped  they  had  not  forgot  themselves.'  One  or  two  members  of 
the  assembly  having  offered  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  annuitants,  to  censure  the  conduct 
of  the  directors,  they  were  presently  hissed  to  silence ;  and  Mr.  Hungerford,  resuming 
his  speech,  continued  justifying  and  applauding  the  directors,  and  concluded  witii  sup- 
porting Mr.  Craggs'  motion.  The  duke  of  Portland  spoke  on  the  same  side,  and  said, 
'  that  he  did  not  know  what  reasons  anybody  had  to  be  dissatisfied ;'  and  gave  in  a  draught 
of  the  motion  for  returning  thanks  to  the  directors ;  which  being  read  by  the  clerk,  it 
was  unanimously  approved.  It  was  likewise  agreed,  tiiat,  according  to  tiie  Resolution  of 
the  Directors,  '  the  next  Christmas  dividend  on  tiie  stock  and  subscriptions  in  money 
should  be  80  per  cent,  and  that  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  per  annum  be 
made  from  Christmas  next,  in  half  yearly  payments,  for  not  less  than  twelve  years,  upon 
the  whole  stock  and  subscriptions.'  They  likewise  agreed  with  the  Court  of  Directors, 
to  omit  the  20  per  cent  subscription  in  money,  which  had  been  intended  for  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  original  stock  and  former  subscriptions.  After  wliich  a  motion  was  made, 
'  That  the  last  subscribers,  both  of  the  redeemable  and  irredeemable  ftinds,  should  have 
the  alternative,  either  to  withdraw  their  orders,  or  accept  the  terms  offered  them  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.'  But,  the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative,  three 
or  four  voices  excepted.  Then,  upon  tlie  earl  of  Orkney's  motion,  tiie  general  court  was 
adjourned. 

"  But,  though  the  Directors  carried  their  main  point  in  the  general  court,  yet  tiie 
negative  put  upon  the  motion,  in  the  behalf  of  the  last  subscribers,  highly  increased  the 
public  discontent,  and  raised  such  a  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  the  managers,  that  the 
same  day  (Sept.  8,)  the  stocks  fell  to  G40,  and,  on  the  morrow,  to  l!»50.  Upon  this,  the 
directors  resolved  to  open  the  transfer-books  tlie  Monday  following,  which  having  thrown 
some  damp  upon  the  Stock-jobbing  in  the  Alley,  the  South-Sea  rose  that  day  (SepU  9,) 
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to  640.  On  the  other  hand,  sereral  of  the  )40t  rabseiibers  of  annuities  vent  with  a 
public  notarj  to  the  Houth-Sea  House,  to  demand  their  orders ;  and  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  officers  to  deliver  them,  the  proprietors  made  their  protests  in  due  form,  and  resolved 
to  seek  their  remedy  at  law.  In  the  mean  time,  they  loudly  complained  of  tlie  unfair 
manner,  in  which  they  were  drawn  in  to  subscribe  their  annuities,  for,  it  seems,  at  the 
top  of  every  page  of  the  subscription-book,  there  was  a  short  letter  of  attorney,  whereby 
the  subscribers  empowered  three  persons,  therein  named,  to  accept  such  terms,  as  tlie 
company  should  think  fit  to  give  them  for  their  effects ;  which  they  alleged  to  be  a  mere 
trick,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  subscribers  having  read  the  insnaring  preamble. 

**  On  the  10th  of  September,  the  directors  caused  the  following  advertisement  to  be 
published :     *  The  court  of  directors  give  notice,  that  the  dividends  for  Christmas  next» 

*  and  afterwards,  voted  by  the  general  court  on  the  8th  of  September,  which  shall  become 
*•  due  on  the  four  money  subscriptions,  already  taken  for  the  sale  of  the  st<)ck  of  the 
'  company,  will  be  allowed  in  part  of  tlie  payments,  which  shall  become  due  on  the 
'  subscriptions ;  and  that  the  10  per  cent,  stock  for  the  last  Midsummer  dividend,  on  the 
'  first,  second,  and  third  of  tlie  money  subscriptions,  will  be  entitled  to  the  like  dividends, 
*'  and  be  allowed  in  Airther  part  of  the  payment  on  those  subscriptions.    And  whereas 

*  the  transfer-books  of  the  company  were  advertised  to  be  shut  from  tlie  3l8t  of  August 

*  last,  to  the  21st  of  September,  in  order  to  the  making  the  subscriptions  of  20  per  cent. 

*  intended  for  the  proprietors ;  and  the  general  court  having  since  agreed,  that  this  sub- 
'  scription  be  omitted,  the  court  of  directors  give  notice.  That  the  transfer-books  will  bo 
'  opened  on  the  12th  instant,  and  will  continue  open  as  usual.* 

**  Some  of  the  managers  vainly  expected,  that  this  advertisement  would  have  con- 
tributed to  the  keeping  up  the  stock ;  but,  as  it  continued  sinking,  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  more  effectual  methods.  They  made  some  secret  advances  towards  an 
union  with  the  East-India  company ;  but,  a  secret  committee  of  that  company,  appointed 
to  consider  of  their  offers,  not  having  thought  proper  to  accept  them,  tliey  were  forced  to 
court  the  assistance  of  their  rival,  the  Bank  of  England.  At  the  earnest  desire,  and  by 
tlie  zealous  interposition  of  Mr.  Secretar}*  Craggs,  several  conferences  were  held  between 
a  select  number  of  the  directors  of  those  two  corporations ;  which  raised  so  great  an 
expectation,  tiiat  on  the  12th  of  September,!  in  tiie  morning,  upon  a  report,  that  they  had 


l*'*8ept.lS.   lesme  <m  I  told  7011  I  wooM)  to  the  case  Jnttatt  this  time,  tome  other  reason  mast  bee 

towne,  in  order  to  adjnst  the  iDAttcr  of  your  Lottery  foand;  and  the  trne  one  I  take  to  bee,  stretchlnc 

ticketta,  pnranaut  to  the  adrertlaement  of  the  8outli  credit  aoe  far  bey  nd  what  *t wonld  beare,  that  tpecle 

8eaeoinpany.     Teeterday  was  the  day  appointed  proves  deficient  for  aapportlng  Itt,  by  circulating 

1>ott(aals  caatomary  with  thorn)  they  hare  p  ttltt  paper.   It- la  obaerrable,  that  many  of  their  moat 

of,  and  thoae  concerned  are  to  wait  their  lelaore,  conalderable  men,  with  their  fast  frlenda,  the  toriea, 

and  take  auch  aatiafaettoa  aa  they  thlnke  fltt  to  give.  Jacobitca,  and  papUt  ,  (for  thcso  they  have  all  along 

Weemade  them  klnga,  and  they  deal  with  everybody  hogged)  have  drawne  oat,  accnring  themaelvea  by 

as  each;  thoae  whoe  talMnlt  and  anbacrlbe  are  at  the  loaaea  of  the  delnded  thoughtleeie    nnmberSt 

their  mercy ;  thoae  whoe  doe  nott,  are  to  be  oppreat  whose  onderatandinga  were  over-ruled  by  avarice. 

In  auch  manner,  aa  shall  make  what  la  due  to  them  and  hopea  of  making  mountalna  of  mole  hill*.  Thoa* 

of  little  uae ;  and  all  thfa,  I  suppoae,  they  are  to  be  aanda  of  familyea  wHl  be  reduced  to  beggery,  what 

supported  in,  having  engaged  the  Uooie  of  Commona  the  conaequences  of  that  will  be,  time  must  ihew ; 

soe  far  in  their  Intoreat,  by  wayea  obvloua  to  every*  I  know  what  I  thought  from  the  beginning,  and 

body,  that  I  thlnke  the  nation  will  bee  to  beare  auch  feare  *tlB  very  near  att  hand.   The  couaternatlon  la 

part  of  the  loaae  aastalned  by  private  peraona,  aa  the  Inexpreaaible,  the  rage  beyond  expression,  and  the 

company  shall  thlnke  fitt ;  whilat  the  galne  obtained  case  so  deaperate,  that  I  doe  nott  aee  any  plan  or 

by  fraudandvlUalnouapractioea,  iatotnmetothelr  acheme,  so  much  aa  thought  of,  for  arerting  the 

advantage.   I  foreaaw  thia  from  the  beginning,  and  blow,  soe  that  I  cant  pretend  to  gucsae  att  what  la 

have  aa  many  witneaaes  of  itt,  aa  persona  1  converst  next  to  bee  done. 

with  s  but  I  owne,  I  thought  they  would  have  carryed  **  *  Sept.  27.  The  Company  have  yett  come  to  noe 

on  the  cheat  somewhat  longer.  Varloua  are  the  eon-  determination,  for  th«'y  are  in  such  a  wood,  that  they 

Jeeturea  why  they  suifered  the  cloud  to  break  aoe  know  nott  which  way  to  turnc,  butt  *ti«  given  out 

early,  I  made  noe  doubt  butt  *t would  doe  aoe  when  (I  suppose  by  direction)  that  they  will  lower  the 

they  found  It  for  their  advantage,  wl^ich  nott  being  price  of  the  third  and  fourth   •nbacrlptiona,  and 
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come  to  an  agreement  for  circnlating  aix  millions  of  the  Sontk-Sea  CMnpaay't  bonds,  the 
stock  rose  immediately  to  670 ;  bat  in  the  aitemoon,  as  soon  as  that  report  was  knovn 
to  be  groundless,  the  stock  fell  again  to  680 ;  the  next  day  to  670|  and  so  gcadnaDy  to 
400 ;  wiiich  increased  the  murmnrings  and  complaints  oC  the  last  subscribers,  and  ex- 
posed several  of  the  directors  to  public  insults. 

**  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  paymaster  of  the  armyi  and  Kved  the  greatest  paii  of 
that  summer  in  the  country,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  those  that  had,  with  the  directors, 
tlie  management  of  the  South  Sea  affairs,  being  then  thought  to  have  gveat  credit  and 
influence  with  the  Bank,  was  sent  for  out  of  the  country,  and  importoned  to  use  Iris  inter- 
est to  induce  the  Bank  to  agree  to  a  Proposal  made  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  for 
circulating  a  number  of  their  bonds, 

'*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  nothing  of  this  kind  arose  from  the  BairiE,  or  was  aft  their 
motion ;  and,  as  far  as  it  appears,  nothing  but  an  npprehension  of  the  people's  resent 
ment,  with  which  they  were  loudly  tlireatened,  could  have  prevailed  with  the  Bank  to 
have  treated  at  all  with  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  involve  themselves  in  their  calami- 
ties. But  the  clamour  was  irresistiUe,  and  tbe  Bank,  out  of  necessity,  heaikeaed  to  the 
Proposals  of  the  -South  Sea  Company;  for  ikt>m  them  every  step  and  motion  proceeded. 


oflter  more  roMonalrie  temet  to  (ht  redesmsbjea 
lesrlng  to  their  option  the  aGcepunce,  or  returne  of 
their  ■eTentll  seciirltret.theae  to  remeln  on  the  foote 
thej  err,  till  dlfcharged  bjpeym^nt  iamoujs  noe 
dottt^t  att  lint  they  Intended  nothing  leaee,  but  m 
lir.Badgell  told  them  In  thegenerall  conrt,tlnee  the 
moantela  wonid  nott  eome  to  ll*hom«;;«  hee  mueft 
goe  toe  the  mountain.  Ton  mlsunderatood  mee  In 
thinking,  I  expected  n  apeedy  dlsaolatlon :  that  hnd 
been  conaldered  and  lay*d  aalde,  notwIthatMHUng 
which,  sa  enmeat  nppUcnt&on  vaa  every  where 
BSklng,  aa  If  electlona  were  to  begin  within  a 
month,  thla  waa  l>egnn  by  the  Sooth  Sea  men.  and 
great  aomea  have  they  already  apent,  butt.  If  I  mla* 
talce  not,  they  will  meet  with  more  dlaappolntmenta 
than  they  expected ;  for  by  aeveral  gentlemen,  lately 
come  to  tewne,  I  perceive  the  veiy  name  of  a  Soatii 
Sea  man,  growe  aiiorolnable  In  every  conntry. 

***Tonr  remark  la  very  jnat,  that  If  thla  great 
Leviathan  Intended  to  have  been  dlrectora  of  the 
whole  national  affalra,  na  well  aa  of  the  company 
doe  fall.  It  will  neceaaarlly  occaalon,  anch  a  eonrnl' 
alon,  aa  noe  honeat  man  dealrea ;  but  I  think  there 
remaina  a  middle  way  between  the  two  eztremoa,  by 
aupportlng  their  credltt,  aa  Ur  aa  in  reaaon  Itt  ought 
to  bee  aupi>orted,  dlatlngulahlng  between  what 
ought  properly  to  bee  called  credltt,  and  chlmoricali 
calcttlatlona,  and  the  one  la  corulnly  practicable, 
without  running  Into  the  other.  A  great  many 
goldamttha  are  already  gone  of,  and  more  will  dally. 
Iqneatlon  whether  one  third,  nay,  a  fourth  can 
atand  Itt ;  the  canae  of  which,  la  thla,  thoae  whoe  had 
either  originally,  or  buying  with  mony  gott  by 
taking  dlffcrencea,  run  Into  pretty  conalderable, 
quantltyca  of  atock,  nott  being  therewith  content, 
butt  reaolvlng  to  ultt  down  with  nothing  leaae  than 
hundred  thouannda.  In  order  to  obtalne  which,  gave 
vaat  praemluma  to  the  goldamltha  for  mony,  pawning 
their  atock  aome  att  four,  othera  att  live  and  als 
hundred,  thla  Itelng  loo|Et  uppon  aa  good  aa  land  aft* 
curity :  the  mony  thua  lent  by  the  goldamltha  waa  In 
caah  notea,  which  whllat  paper  had  eredttt.  anawered 
the  end  aa  well  aa  apeele ;  buti  aa  aoon  aa  a  run  waa 
uppon  them,  they  found  (by  reaaon  of  the  atocka 
sinking)  their  ptodgea  would  not  produce  caah  to 


answer  their  notea.  and  thosoas  after  anotlieran 
they  erery  day  going  of. 

**  *  From  the  very  beginning,  I  foeaded  ay  Jai^ 
ment  of  the  whole  afliilr  nppon  thf a  uaqMaUonabta 
maxim,  that  ten  mllllona  (which  la  more  than  our 
mnniog  caah)  would  not  drcnlate  two  hundred  mll- 
Uous,  beyond  which  oer  paper  credltt  evtended;  that 
therefore,  when  ever  that  ahould  become  doubtful!, 
bee  the  canae  what  itt  would,  our  noble  atate  ma* 
chine  mnat  Inevitably  flaU  to  the  groHMt.  or  att  teal 
bee  brought  within  aoe  much  a  narrower  compaaas 
than  what  waa  projected,  that  our  moat  aangulna 
people  would  And  nothing  mora  appoattdy  «zpn» 
tve  of  tteir  vain  bopca  than 

Parturiunt  nvmtfi,  namsetHr  rittteuhu  mwa. 

*'t  endeavoured,  with  an  honeat  and  friendly  ta- 
tentloa,  to  peraoadn  aa  many  of  my  friends  aa  I 
converaed  with,  to  aecure  the  main  chance,  and  nott 
dip  (at  leaal)  out  of  their  depth,  in  caae  they  ahould 
reaolve  to  go  with  the  current.  Some  few  were 
prevailed  nppon  byaueh  atgumeata  aa'I  thoa«lit 
well  founded,  whoae  hearty  thanka  and  aeknowledg- 
menta  I  have  recelv'd;  butt  the  far  greater  part 
concluding  (aa  I  muat  own  I  did)  that  tho  thing 
would  have  been  earryed  on  for  aome  longer  tlmcb 
have  on  thla  anppoaltlon,  run  themaelvea 
which  they  dearly  repent:  Into  thla  they 
erally  lead  by  aaaurancea  from  tba  gent,  wtaoaa  \ 
bled,  and  whoe  hlmadfe  waa  certainly  dnped  by  tto 
honeat  dlrectora  from  whom  hoe  reeeiv'd  lnforma> 
tion,  whllat  they  were  aH  the  time  (nnderhaad) 
aelling  out  aa  faat  aa  they  couM.  That  hee  waa 
duped,  I  thinke  paat  doubt,  from  hia  havtng  by  hit 
Influence,  bronght  nil  hta  yartlcalar  frtenda,  and 
even  hia  owne  family  and  ncareat  reiatlona.  aoe  Sar 
into  the  mire,  aa  that  few  of  them  will,  during  their 
Uvea,  enrmouttt  the  loaae,  othera  of  them  are  aoa 
totally  undone,  aa  to  be  beyond  poealMHty  of  re- 
trieving Itt.  Voealbly.  before  the  end  of  neat 
aeaaion,  I  may  bee  called  a  South  Sea  man.  for  I  ahall 
nott  join  with  thoae  whoae  loaaes  have  ao  far  exae. 
perated  them,  aa  to  bee  dealroaa,  out  of  revenge  to 
run  into  extreme*,  which  may  endanger  the  nation, 
yarewel.*— Coze^  Walpole.  Correapondence;  JCir* 
Thomaa  Brodrick  «•  kird  Chancellor  MMdlstoa.** 
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**  The  fiftt  expe£ent  #aa  for  the  Bank  to  drcnlate  honds  of  tlie  South  SeA  Cftaipahy 
to  a  certain  Talue  for  a  tmie  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  a  proposal  to  that  eficct  was^  on  the 
16tb  of  Septenriber^  sent  to  the  Bank  bj  the  Snb  and  Deputy  Qovemors  of  the  South  Sea 
Company. 

"  This  not  hehig  relished  immediately  it  was  proposed,  that  thete  should  be  a  iHeetiftg 
of  a  Committee^  consisting  of  ftve  of  each  Company,  at  the  post^nmster's  honse,  where 
were  Ukewtse  present,  lord  president,  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  the  chancellor  of  tlie  ecx- 
chequer,  and  Mr.  Crag^s,  post-master-generaLi  The  meeting  was  on  the  19th  of 
September,  three  days  after  the  I^posal. 

*^  This  conference  lasted  many  hours,  with  great  rdnctance  on  the  part  of  the  Bank, 
hut  was  pressed  with  so  much  eagerness  and  authority  on  the  other  side^  that  the  Bank 
was  prerailed  upon  to  yield. 

"  It  was  thought  proper,  before  they  parted,  that  something  should  be  redilced  into 
writing,  as  a  minute  of  the  substance  of  what  bad  been  under  consideration,  and  to  senre 
as  a  foundation  of  a  future  agreement  or  contract  between  the  two  oompimies. 

^  There  was  sortie  little  dispute  who  should  draw  the  Minute^  bat  it  being  the  Inderal 
desire  of  the  company,  that  Mr.  Walpcrfe  should  do  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
meetmg,  he  put  down  in  writing  what  has  oyer  since  been  called,  The  Bank  Contract,  and 
wludi  was  in  the  following  words :  <  That  the  Bank  of  England  shall  undertake  to  cir- 
culate three  millions  of  South  Sea  bonds  for  one  year,  at  a  premium  to  be  agreed  Apon 
fay  the  two  companies;  a  subscription  to  be  taken,  for  enabling  the  Bank  to  carry  on 
the  circulation,  —  per  cent,  to  be  paid  down  by  every  subscriber,  and  —  per  cent,  upon 
every  call  at  a  fortnight's  notice;  the  contract  with  the  stibscribers  to  be  made  in  tlie 
nature  and  form  with  former  contracts,  for  circulating  Exchequer  bills,  and  the  charges 
of  circulation  to  be  borne  hf  the  South  Sea  company.  Tliat,  in  consideratitin  of  this 
undertaking  the  South  Sea  company  shall  pay  the  3,700,0002.  to  be  paid  to  the  Bank, 
by  notice  df  parliament,  in  South  Sea  stock,  at  a  price  to  he  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  companies.' 

•<  This  Paper,  (which  was  all  that  Mr.  Walpole  ever  wrote  i^lating  to  the  affair ;  for  at 
the  other  meetings  he  was  never  once  present)  had  no  title  or  preamble,  signifying  what 
k  imported :  the  premium  for  circulating,  and  what  was  to  be  paid  down  for  the-  cirenla- 
taon,  was  left  bhuftk,  and  the  most  material  part  of  the  Whole,  at  what  priee  the  Batik  was 
to  tske  the  Sooth  S^a  stock  for  8,700,0002.  was  referred  to  a  subsequent  agreement  So 
k  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  caUed  a  Contract,  but  rather  a  rough  draught  of  an 
agreement,  void  of  all  form  or  any  manner  of  obligation. 

•*  The  next  day  After  this  meeting  (Slept.  20}  there  was  a  General  Court  of  the  South 
Sea  Company,  at  Merchant-Taylor's-haU,  where  Sir  John  Fellows,  the  sub-governor, 
acquainted  them,  *  That,  since  their  last  meeting,  their  stock  Itoving  taken  an  unexpected 

*  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  company,  the  directors  had  been  consulting  wliat  miglit 
'  be  most  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  corporation ;  and  considering  the  great  credit  the  Bank  of 
'  England  had  justly  gained,  both  at  hdme  and  abroad,  they  had  thought  it  for  their 

*  interest  to  treat  with  tliat  company  for  the  circulating  their  bonds,  and  to  grant  tliem 

*  atock  at  a  moderate  price  in  lieu  of  the  3,700,000Z.  which  the  South  Sea  Company  was 

*  to  pay  them  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  1721.    And  that  ft'om  the  result  of  the  meet- 

*  ing  they  had  the  night  before  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  Bank,  and  some  persons  of 

*  the  first  rank,  they  doubted  not  but  such  an  agreement  might  soon  be  perfected.* 
Hereupon  Mr«  Dawson  moved,  '  That  the  directors  be  impowered  to  agree  with  the  Bank 


1  •The  Ave  dlfeetoiv  of  ietrth  SMi  were  Sir  John  The  ftve  Bstik  Director! Were, Mr. Bsaffer.goverBer s 
yenowe,  rah^vernor;  Chariei  Jdjre,  depatj-cbr.  Sir  John  Wsrtf,  Sir  Gilbert  BeaUieMe»  Sir  Feler 
•nor ;  Sir  Theodore  ^asseiii  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Ohesier.    Delme,  Sir  Vsthanlel  QoaM.** . 
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'  of  England,  or  any  other  persons,  to  circolate  the  company's  bonds,  or  make  any  other 

*  agreement  with  the  Bank,  which  they  should  judge  proper :'  and  he  was  seconded  by 
Sir  John  Eyles.  Hereupon  Mr.  llungerford  moved  for  amending  the  latter  part  of  the 
question,  by  making  express  mention  of  that  other  agreement.  But  Mr.  Pulteney  spoke 
for  the  question,  and  thought  it  best  to  use  a  latitude  of  expression,  and  so  leave  the 
directors  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  should  think  proper  for  the  interest  of  the  company. 
He  added,  *  That  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  what  a  panic  had  seised  upon  the 

*  minds  of  tlie  people,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  in  profound  peace,  and  had  nothing 

*  to  fear,  eitlier  at  home  or  from  abroad.  That,  indeed,  a  rumour  had  been  uniTersally 
'  spread,  as  if  the  armament  of  the  Spaniards  was  designed  either  against  Port  Mahon 

*  or  Gibraltar;  but  that  he  took  that  report  to  be  altogether  false  and  groundless,  sad 
*■  only  intended  to  scandalixe  that  potentate,  and  to  terrify  the  people  here ;  for  be  him- 

*  self  liad  seen  and  perused  a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  express  command  of  the 
'  king  of  Spain  by  his  secretary  of  state  to  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  absolutely 
'  denying,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any  designs  of  the  Spanish  forces  against  any  of  his 

*  Brittanic  migesty*s  dominions.  That  he  was  as  much  concerned  in  the  company  as 
'  most  people,  but  that  notwithstanding  this  general  and  terrible  alarm,  he  had  not  dis- 

*  posed  of  any  part  of  his  stock ;  for  he  would  think  it  a  scandal  to  be  rich,  if  the  nation 

*  were  ruined.  That,  however,  he  hoped  the  case  would  be  quite  otherwise ;  and  lie 
'  doubted  not  but  the  company  would  soon  be  restored  to  its  former  flourishing  condition, 

*  since  it  was  like  to  be.  supported  by  the  Bank  of  England,  a  corporation,  who  by  wise, 
'  though  slow  and  cautious  measures,  had  established  its  credit,  not  only  at  home,  bat 

*  even  among  foreigners.'  Upon  this  the  question  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  Sir 
John  Fellows  then  farther  acquainted  tlie  assembly,  *  That,  the  proprietors  of  the  several 

*  annuities  lately  subscribed,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  last  two  money-subscrip- 

*  tions,  being  very  much  dissatisfied,  fearing  thereby  to  be  great  losers,  the  directors  hid 

*  thought  it  proper,  that  the  terms  should  be  lowered  to  make  them  easy.'  Whereupon 
Sir  Matthew  Decker  moved,  '  Hiat  power  be  given  to  the  directors  to  relieve  die 

*  annuitants,  who  came  In  upon  the  last  subscription :  as  likewise  the  proprietors  of  the 
'  third  and  fourth  money  subscriptions.'  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Craggs,  senior,  who 
among  other  tilings,  said,  *  That  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  and  just,  than  to  give 

*  satistkction  to  people  who  had  trusted  their  fortunes  and  estates  with  the  company,  and 

*  that  it  would  be  a  notorious  robbery  to  take  any  advantage  of  their  confidence  in  the 

*  honour  and  integrity  of  the  directors.'  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Budgel  i  to  reflect 
in  a  speech,  on  the  prodigious  leap,  from  a  subscription  of  4001.  to  one  of  1,0002.  which 
left  such  a  gap  in  the  building,  as  would  at  last  bring  it  to  the  ground.  He  then  observed, 
that  the  full  of  the  stock  was  owing  to  the  malicious  rumour,  that  two  or  three  of  the 
very  directors  had  basely  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them.      When  he  had  done 


1  **  This  it  the  Eattsce  Badgel  annded  to  bjPope.  *  Ac.  (after  a  legacy  to  tala  maid  atii  ant)  gtve  aad 

**  *  Thrice  Budsel  alm'd  to  ■peak,  bat  thrice  Buppreit  *  beqaeath  to  Euataeo  Budgel,  the  aam  of  two  thoo- 

**  By  potent  Arthur,  knocked  hia  chin  and  breaat.*  *iand  one  hundred  poonda,  that  hia  great  tateati 

**  Again,  *  may  aervo  hia  eountry,  Ac.  mj  atrong  box,  nf 

'*  *  Let  Budgel  charge  low  Onib-Street  on  hia  qulH,  *  diamond  ring,  MB.  booka,  Ac.    (Signed)  Mat. !!» 

•*  *  And  write  whatc*er  he  picawd,  except  hi*  Will.*  *  dal.* 

*«  *  The  latt  line  alludea  to  Tlndal*e  Will ;  by  which,  *•*  The  reverend  Kicholaa  Tiadal,  hit  neirtiev- 

and  other  Indirect  practlcea,  Budgel,  to  the  excluaion  author  of   the  Continuation    of   Rapln,  dedaied 

of  the  next  heir,  a  nephew,  got  to  himaelf  almoat  the  hit  luapicion    that  thia  Will  waa    forged.    TUt 

whole  fortune  of  a  man  entirely  unrelated  to  hinu  wat  generally  credited,  and  Budgoi,  In  ITST,  threw 

Scapecting  the  circumatance  hinted  at,  of  Eustace  himeclf  out  of  a  boat  and  waa  drowned.  He  wrote 

Budgel  haring  forged  Dr.  Tlndal't  Will,  the  reader  aoreral  of  the  Spectatora ;  the  Blatory  of  the  Boyleit 

might  perhapa  wlah  to  hare  tome  further  account,  earlt  of  Shannon,  Ac.  and  a  weekly  pamphlet  called 

Dr.  Tindal,  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, of  notoriout  the  Bee.   The  caute  of  hit  death  waa  anppoeed  to 

character,  the  Author  of  (Hirtatianilyaa  old  aa  the  have  been  in  relation  tothia  WIB.*  Fopeli  Woitlb 

Creauon.  left  tlie  following  Will,*  I  Matthew  Tindal,  vol.  4,  p.  O.   Bowlea,  Edit.  UOI.'* 
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•peaking,  Mr.  Cheitet*  one  of  tlic  directorsi  tpoke  in  vindication  of  liis  brethren,  and 
•aid,  '  That  he  knew  of  no  proceeding!  among  them,  but  what  were  intended  for  the 

*  good  of  tlic  whole  company ;  tliat  for  liis  own  part,  he  had  not  sold  any  of  his  stock, 

*  nor  reserved  to  liimself  any  more  of  the  subscriptions  tlian  what  was  allowed  to  each 

*  of  the  directors ;  and  that  his  fortune  would  liave  been  as  large,  if  he  had  not  been  a 

*  director;  that  as  to  the  great  gap  between  the  second  and  third  subscription,  in  money, 

*  which  was  objected  as  a  wrong  step  in  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs,  ho 

*  could  assure  them,  that  it  was  none  of  the  directors'  fault,  since  they  designed  to  have 

*  made  the  third  subscription  at  Ave  or  six  hundred;  but,  the  humour  and  eagerness  of 
'  the  people  having  run  up  the  South  Sea  stock  to  seven  or  eight  hundred,  they  could  not 

*  in  prudence  open  a  subscription  at  less  than  a  thousand.*  The  assembly  seemed  to  be 
very  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Chester's  speech ;  but  many  wondered,  tliat  none  of  his 
brethren  took  that  opportunity  to  clear  themselves,  as  he  had  done.  Upon  the  whole 
matter,  the  court  unanimously  agreed  to  the  question  for  relieving  the  last  subscribers, 
and  tlien  adjourned. 

"  Two  days  after,  Sept.  22,  there  was  a  General  Court  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when 
the  governor  acquainted  them,  that  tliis  was  one  of  their  quarterly  and  half  yearly 
meetings,  and  that  their  directors  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  declare  the  last  half-yearly 
dividend  at  four  per  cent;  to  which  the  court  having  unanimously  agreed,  tlie  governor 
proceeded,  saying,  *  He  presumed,  none  could  be  ignorant  there  had  of  late  been  divers 

*  meetings  and  conferences  between  the  directors  of  this  company  and  the  directors  of 
'  the  South  Sea,  under  the  influence  and  Interposition  of  some  persons  of  the  highest 

*  figure  and  station :  that  they  had  made  no  agreement  yet  with  the  South  Sea;  but  that 
'  the  directors  had  thought  fit  to  come  to  a  resolution  upon  the  matter.'  Then  the  reso- 
lution was  read ;  and,  without  any  person's  speaking  to  it,  was  immediately  formed  into 
a  question  to  this  effect ;  '  That,  for  the  better  support  of  the  public  credit,  the  directors 
<  of  the  Bank  of  England  be  impowered  to  agree  with  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea,  to 
'  circulate  their  bonds  to  what  sum,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  for  what  time,  they  shall 
'  think  proper;  and  to  make  what  other  agreements  with  tlie  South  Sea,  they  shall  judge 
'  to  be  for  the  interest  of  tliis  corporation :'  which  question  was  instantly  agreed  to  with 
great  unanimity.  Then  the  Governor  acquainted  them,  that  he  believed  books  would  be 
ready  for  a  subscription  to  bo  taken  in,  the  next  day,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  that 
it  would  be  on  the  usual  terms,  15/.  per  cent,  deposit,  and  82.  per  cent,  premium,  and  5/. 
per  cent,  interest,  and  then  the  court  acyoumed. 

"  The  Directors  of  the  two  Companies  being  thus  empowered,  a  Committee  of  both 
met  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  a  Proposal  was  made  by  one  of  tlie  directors  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  '  That  the  8,700,000/.  (which  the  South  Sea  Company  was  to  repay 

*  to  the  Bank  .t  Irfidy-day,  and  Michaelmas  1721)  should  be  subscribed  by  tlie  Bank  into 

*  the  stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  for  which  the  Bank  was  to  have  such  shares  as 

*  the  funds  would  produce,  the  stock  being  valued  at  400/.  per  cent.' 

•'  Tliis  Proposal  was  the  next  day  reported  at  a  court  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank ; 
and,  being  agreed  to,  was  the  same  day  communicated,  by  a  director  of  the  Bank,  to  tliO 
court  of  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

"  This,  in  short,  is  the  Ilistoiy  of  the  famous  Bank  Contract,  which  has  made  so  much 
noise.  Th^  substance  of  all  which  is,  that,  in  the  dny  of  distress,  the  Bank  was  thought 
tlie  only  resource  to  support  the  sinking  state  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  Every  one 
that  was  thought  capable  of  giving  any  assistance  was  called  in :  at  the  first  conference 
Mr.  Walpole  assisted,  and  the  Bank  was  persuaded  to  undertake  what  was  proposed  to 
them ;  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  and,  indeed,  the  original  proposal  for  circulating 
tbe  bonds,  upon  which  the  first  conference  was  held,  was  dropped  by  the  South  Sea 
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CompaDy ;  and  the  lait  atUde  of  taking  South  Sea  ttock  at  4001.  per  cent  was  carried 
on  aad  accepted  by  a  committee  of  the  Bank :  and  this  example,  it  was  hoped,  by  the 
managers  of  the  South  Sea  aflaim,  wonhl  fix  the  price  of  South  Sea  stock  at  that  rate ; 
but  they  were  soon  conTinced  by  the  daily  fall  of  the  sUx^,  that  this  expedient  would  n<it 
answer ;  and  the  Bank  quickly  found,  they  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  what 
they  were  not  able  to  perform,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

**  When  tlie  Books  were  opened  a4  tlie  Bank,  for  taking  in  a  subscription  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  credit,  the  concourse  of  people,  who  readily  brought  in  their  money,  was 
at  first  so  very  great,  tkat  it  was  judged  the  whole  subscription,  (which  was  intended  for 
three  millions)  would  hare  been  filled  diat  very  day :  but  it  happened,  that  the  fall  of  the 
South  Sea  stock,  and  the  discredit  of  that  company's  bonds,  occarioned  a  run  upon  the 
most  eminent  goldsmitiis  and  bankers,  some  of  whom  having  lent  out  great  sums  upon 
South  Sea  stock,  and  other  public  securities,  were  obliged  to  shut  up  their  shops  and 
abscond.  The  Sword  Blade  Company  (who  hitherto  had  been  the  chief  cash-keepers  of 
the  South  Sea  Company)  being  almost  drained  of  their  readf  money,  were  forced  to  stop 
payment,  and  set  up  at  their  office  Written  bills,  giving  notice,  *  That  they  would  pay 
'  any  part  of  their  notes  in  South  Sea  steM^  at  4002.  per  cent,  or  pay  part  in  cash  on  the 
'  Monday  following,  and  give  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  rest  till  paid ;  and  that  they 
would  take  their  own  notes  in  payment  of  the  monies  they  had  lent'  This,  being  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  Bankruptcy,  increased  the  public  calamity,  and  occasioned  a  great  run 
upon  the  Bank,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  out  money  faster  than  they  received  it  upon  the 
subscription.  But  the  festival  of  Michaelmas,  on  which  the  Bank  was  shut  of  course, 
gave  it  some  breathing  time. 

*'  In  the  mean  time.  South  Sea  Stock  continued  sinking  till  Michaelmas-Day,  when  it 
was  about  150,  at  which  price  it  was  on  the  2d  of  February,  the  day  after  the  House  of 
Commons  accepted  the  Proposals  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  whose  low  credit  appeared 
yet  more  plainly,  in  tliat  tlteir  bonds,  payable  on  Michaelmas  1721,  were  now  at  above 
252.  per  cent,  discount. 

'*  Pursuant  to  a  former  Seaolution  for  relieving  the  last  subscribers,  a  general  court 
was  held  the  30th  of  September,  wherein,  after  the  agreement  with  the  Bank  was  ratified, 
it  was  resolved  that  tlie  proprietors  of  t!ie  redeemable  debts,  taken  in  on  the  last  sub- 
scriptions, should  be  allowed,  for  their  several  interests  in  the  fdnds,  the  same  terms,  in 
all  respects,  as  tlie  Bank;  and  that  the  last  subscription  of  the  Long  Annuities  should  be 
valued  at  82  years*  purchase ;  and  of  the  Short  at  47  years'  purchase;  i  to  be  paid  for  in 
stock  at  400  per  cent  and  be  entitled  to  the  last  Midsummer  dividend :  And  that  all  the 
Annuitants  should  be  allowed  the  interest  of  tlieir  annuities  to  the  29th  of  September. 
It  was  also  agreed,  that  the  third  subscription,  which  was  taken  at  1000  per  cent  shoidd 
be  reduced  to  400  per  cent  and  the  subscription  receipts  given  out  aceordingly.  That 
the  100  per  cent  already  paid,  should  be  taken  in  part  of  the  payment;  and  that  the 
remaining  300  per  cent  sliould  be  paid  in  nine  payments,  whereof  the  next  three  pay- 
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ments  to  be  at  40  per  cent,  each,  and  the  other  six  payments  at  SO  per  cent,  at  six 
months*  distance  from  each  other ;  tlie  first  payment  of  40  per  cent,  to  be  the  2d  of  July 
1721.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  the  fourth  subscription,  which  was  taken  at  1000  per 
cent,  whereof  200  per  cent,  was  paid  down,  should  be  also  reduced  to  400  per  cent,  and 
that  the  remaining  200  per  cent,  should  be  paid  in  eight  equal  payments  of  25  per  cent. 
each,  tlie  first  of  which  was  to  be  the  26th  of  September,  1721,  and  the  remaining  pay- 
ments, at  six  months*,  distance  from  each  other.  That  interest  should  be  allowed  to  the 
company  from  Michaelmas,  1720,  after  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  to  the  respective 
times  of  payment  of  the  said  tliird  and  fourth  subscriptions  :  And  that  the  10  per  cent. 
dividend  at  Midsummer,  should  be  also  allowed  on  the  third  and  fourth  subscriptions. 
That  the  proprietors  of  the  receipts  of  all  the  money  subscriptions,  should  be  allowed,  in 
part  of  their  payments,  the  several  dividends  that  should  be  made  on  the  stock  of  the 
company,  till  their  payments  were  completed.  That  five  per  cent,  interest  be  allowed  on 
all  the  company's  bonds  from  the  29th  instant  till  they  should  become  due ;  and  that  any 
of  the  company's  bonds  should  be  taken  as  money  in  the  fourth  payment  of  Uie  first 
subscription,  which  would  become  due  on  tlie  14th  of  October. 

''  These  Resolutions  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  Annuitants,  nor  put  the  least  stop  to 
the  fall  of  the  South  Sea  Stock.  The  Bank  finding  they  were  not  able  to  stem  the  tide, 
without  exposing  the  properties  of  their  own  principals  and  adventurers  to  be  carried 
away  and  lost  in  the  common  deluge,  they  wisely  kept  themselves  out  of  the  general 
inundation,  and  did  not  care  to  be  drowned  with  those  they  could  not  save.  Tlicy  re- 
solved to  drop  an  agreement,  which  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  perform  (had  it 
been  possible)  and  to  wliich  the  South  Sea  had  no  power  to  compel  them.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  tlie  governor  of  the  Bank  reported  from  the  Committee,  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  South  Sea  Company,  that  tlie  transactions  between  the  Bank  and  that  Company 
liad  been  laid  before  council,  on  behalf  of  the  Bank ;  and  that,  the  South  Sea  Company 
pressing  for  an  answer  of  what  had  been  done  tlierein,  tlie  governor  of  the  Bank  had 
acquainted  the  deputy  governor  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  that  the  Committee  did  not 
think  fit,  for  the  present,  to  proceed  furtlier  in  that  afiair,  and  had  delivered  to  liim  in 
writing  the  following  Answer. 

"  '  When  the  proposition  was  offered  by  the  lords,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committees  of 
'  both  Companies,  as  a  suitable  expedient  for  the  support  of  public  credit,  the  court  of 

*  directors  of  the  Bank  showed  their  readiness  to  join  in  any  measures,  that  might  tend 
*■  to  the  service  of  the  public. 

** '  But,  some  difficulties  appearing  to  the  Committee  of  the  Bank,  they  have  consulted 
'  with  their  council,  and  they  are  advised,  that  considering  the  nature  of  this  transaction, 
'  it  will  not  be  safe  for  them  to  proceed  upon  the  proposition  without  consent  of  parlia- 
'  ment.  However,  they  think  it  reasonable,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Committee  of 
'  the  South  Sea  should  give  the  Committee  of  the  Bank  some  account  of  their  estate,  for 

*  the  satisfaction  of  their  principals.' 

"  About  a  week  after,  the  following  paper  was  sent  to  the  Bank  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury :  *  My  lords  desire,  that  the  difficulties  wliich  have  arisen  (and  upon  which, 
'  they  say,  they  have  consulted  their  own  council)  concerning  the  late  agreoment  between 

*  them  and  the  South  Sea  Company,  may  be  put  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  their  lord- 
<  ships,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  their  lordsliips  may  receive  tlie  opinion  of  the  king's 

*  council.* 

**  To  this  the  following  Answer  was  given :  *The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  have, 
'  with  tlie  utmost  deference,  considered  the  message  in  writing,  which  your  lordships 
'  were  pleased  to  send  them,  and  they  humbly  apprehend,  they  cannot  better  explain 

*  themselves,  than  they  have  already  done,  in  the  manner  they  have  given  to  the  South 
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'  Sea  Company,  a  copy  whereof  was  delivered  to  yoar  lordslilpa,  wliicb  contains  tbe 
'  substance  of  what  they  consulted  with  tlieir  council  tliereupon.* 

"Thus  ended  the  transactions  between  the  two  Companies,  which  (a«  it  has  been 
suggested)  were  carried  on  by  the  authors  and  promoters  of  them,  with  a  design  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  rumour  of  this  supposed  agreement,  and  draw  in  unwary  persons, 
who  desirous  to  retrieve  their  losses,  were  induced  to  buy  stock  at  the  price  the  Bank 
had  agreed  to  take  it  Those  who  had  countenanced  and  run  into  every  part  of  the 
South  Sea  Scheme,  and  were  consequently  .deeply  involved,  were  justly  suspected  of 
liaving  contrived  and  taken  advan^ge  of  the  contract,  .by  which  means  great  numbers  of 
deluded  people  were  undone. 

'*  Thus,  in  the  space  of  eight  months,  were  seen  the  rise,  progress)  and  fall,  of  tliat 
mighty  fabric,  which,  being  wound  up  by  mysterious  springs  to  a  wonderful  height,  had 
fixed  the  eyes  and  expectations  of  all  Europe,  but  whose  foundation  being  fraud,  illusion, 
credulity  and  infatuation,  fell  to  the  ground,. as  soon  as  tlie  artful  nianagement  of  the 
projectors  was  discovered.  The  ebb  of  this  swoln  fluctuating  credit  returned  with  greater 
violence  than  it  flowed,  and  carried  everytliing  before  it  with  that  precipitation,  tliat  tJic 
application  of  the  ministers  of  state,  and  the  directors  of  the  great  companies  jointly  and 
separately  to  stop  it,  were  ineffectual.  Express  after  express  was  sent  to  Hanovery  to 
give  the  king  information  of  the  state  of  affairs,  which  was  so  urgent,  that  the  king  set 
out  for  England  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  arriyed  at  London  the  11th  of  November. 

'*  The  South  Sea  stock,  which  was  200  at  the  king's  arrival,  fell  again  upon  the  pro- 
rogation of  the  parliament,  from  the  25th  of  November  to  the  8th  of  December,  to  135 ;  but, 
on  a  report  that  the  ministry  had  agreed  with  tlie  princiiml  directors  of  tlic  South  Sea, 
the  Bank,  and  the  East  India  Company,  upon  a  project  which  would  very  much  conduce  to 
the  restoration  of  the  public  credit,  it  rose  again  to  210.*' 


H. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WOMAN,  A8  WOMAN.^ 

The  following  confidential  communicatiQn  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the 
Queen  of  Geo.  II.,  (1734)  is  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Geo.  II.  by  John, 
Lord  Hervey.*  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  principle  indicated  in  the 
title  of  this  chapter  is  fully  recognized  by  Sir  Robert  in  his  flrank  admis- 
sions to  the  Queen. 

"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  always  to  go  into  Norfolk  twice  in  a  year,  for  ten  days  in 
the  summer  and  twenty  in  November,  and  generally  set  out  for  his  second  expedition  the 
day  after  the  King's  birth-day ;  he  was  to  do  so  now,  and  therefore  to  take  his  leave  tliis 
evening  of  the  Queen.  Between  six  and  seven  he  went  up  to  her  from  Lord  IIenrey*« 
lodgings,  and  stayed  there  nearly  two  hours.  After  inquiring  much  after  the  state  of  her 
health,  and  finding  it  very  indifferent,  he  entreated  her  to  take  care  of  lierself,  and  told 
her,  *  Madam,  your  life  is  of  such  consequence  to  your  husband,  to  your  children,  to  this 
country,  and  indeed  to  many  otlier  countries,  that  any  neglect  of  your  health  is  really 
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the  greatest  immorality  you  can  be  guilty  of:  wjien  one  gays  these  sort  of  things  in 
general  to  princes,  I  know,  Madam,  they  must  sound  like  flattery ;  but  consider  particu- 
lar circumstances,  and  your  Mi^esty  will  quickly  find  what  I  say  to  be  strictly  true. 
Your  Migesty  Jcnows  that  tliis  country  is  entirely  in  your  hands — that  the  fondness  the 
King  has  for  you,  tlie  opinion  he  has  of  your  affection,  and  the  regard  he  has  for  your 
judgment,  are  the  only  reins  by  which  it  is  possible  to  restrain  the  natural  violence  of 
his  temper,  or  to  guide  him  to  any  part  where  he  is  wanted  to  go.  Should  any  accident 
happen  to  your  Majesty,  who  can  tell  into  what  hands  he  would  fall — who  can  tell  what 
M'ould  become  of  him,  of  your  children,  and  of  us  all  ?  Some  woman,  your  Majesty 
knows,  would  govern  him ;  for  the  company  of  men  he  cannot  bear.  Who  knows  what 
that  woman  would  be  ?  She  might  be  avaricious ;  she  might  be  proftise ;  she  might  be 
ambitious ;  she  might,  instead  of  extricating  him  out  of  many  difficulties  (like  her  prede- 
cessor), lead  him  into  many,  and  add  those  of  her  own  indiscretions  to  his :  perhaps, 
from  interested  views  for  herself  and  her  own  children  (if  she  happened  to  have  any), 
or  from  the  natural  and  almost  universal  hatred  that  second  marriages  bear  to  all  tlio 
consequences  of  a  first,  she  might  blow  up  the  father  against  the  son ;  irritate  the  son 
against  the  father,  the  brothers  against  one  another;  and  might  add  to  this  the  111 
treatment  and  oppression  of  the  sisters,  who,  with  their  youth  and  bloom  worn  off,  witli- 
out  husbands,  without  fortunes,  without  friends,  and  without  a  mother,  might,  with  all 
the  c'clat  of  their  birth  and  the  grandeur  of  their  education,  end  their  lives  as  much 
objects  of  pity  as  they  began  them  objects  of  envy.  To  these  divisions  in  the  palace,  the 
natural  consequences  would  be  divisions  in  the  kingdom :  and  what  the  consequences  of 
those  would  be,  it  is  much  more  terrible  to  think  of  than  difficult  to  foresee.' 

**•  The  Queen  wept  extremely  while  Sir  Robert  was  speaking  to  her,  and  then  answered 
in  this  manner : — '  Your  partiality  to  me,  my  good  Sir  Robert,  makes  you  see  many  more 
advantages  in  having  me,  and  apprehend  many  greater  dangers  from  losing  me,  than  are 
indeed  the  effects  of  the  one,  or  than  would  be  tlie  consequences  of  the  other.  That  the 
King  would  marry  again,  if  I  died,  I  believe  is  sure,  and  I  have  often  advised  him  so  to 
do ;  but  his  good  sense,  and  his  affection  for  his  family,  would  put  a  stop  to  any  such 
attempts  as  you  speak  of  in  a  second  wife,  or  at  least  would  prevent  their  coming  to  the 
height  you  describe ;  and  as  for  his  political  government,  he  has  now  such  a  love  for  you, 
and  so  just  a  value  for  your  services,  as  well  as  such  an  opinion  of  your  abilities,  that, 
were  I  removed,  everything  would  go  on  just  as  it  does.  You  have  saved  us  from  many 
errors,  and  this  very  year  have  forced  us  into  safety,  whether  we  would  or  no,  against 
our  opinion  and  against  our  inclination.  The  King  sees  this,  and  I  own  it;  whilst  you 
have  fixed  yourself  as  strongly  in  favor  by  an  obstinate  and  wise  contradiction  to  your 
Prince,  as  ever  any  other  minister  did  by  the  blindest  and  most  servile  compliance.' 

*'  Sir  Robert  thanked  her  extremely  for  all  her  goodness  and  kind  thoughts  of  him : 
*  But  you  know.  Madam,  (said  he)  I  can  do  nothing  without  you ;  whatever  my  industry 
and  watchfulness  for  your  interest  and  welfare  suggest,  it  is  you  must  execute :  you, 
Madam,  are  the  sole  mover  of  this  Court;  whenever  your  hand  stops,  everything  must 
stand  still,  and,  whenever  that  spring  is  changed,  the  whole  system  and  every  inferior 
wheel  must  be  changed  too.  If  I  can  boast  of  any  success  in  carrying  on  the  King's 
affaira,  it  is  a  success,  I  am  very  free  to  own,  I  never  could  have  had  but  by  the  media- 
tion ot  your  Majesty ;  for  if  I  have  had  the  merit  of  giving  any  good  advice  to  the  King, 
all  the  merit  of  making  him  take  it,  Madam,  is  entirely  your  own;  and  so  much  so  that 
I  not  only  never  did  do  anytliing  without  you,  but  I  know  I  never  could ;  and  if  this 
country  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  your  Mtgesty,  I  should  find  it  as  impossible  divested 
at  your  assistance,  to  persuade  the  King  into  any  measure  he  did  not  like,  as,  whilst  we 
liave  the  happmess  ot  possessing  your  Majesty,  any  minister  would  find  it  to  persuade 
biui  into  a  step  which  you  did  not  approve.' " 
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These  are  startling  confessions  for  a  statesman  of  a  great  nation  to 
make.  The  Queen  adopts  and  follows  his  counsel,  and  influences  the  King, 
not  because  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  minister, — but  because  it  is  traiw- 
mitted  by  the  woman  he  professes  to  love.  The  medium  of  communicataon 
is  made  paramount  to  principle — ^thus  constantly  endangering  the  great 
interests  of  state  by  the  chance  employment  of  irresponsible  or  disreputa- 
ble agents  of  ro3'al  favor.  It  is  possible  that  in  admitting  so  much,  Wal- 
pole  saw  the  means  of  his  continuance  in  iK)wer.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  motives,  in  such  extreme  concessions,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
fiimished  no  evidence  that  royalty  itself  afforded  any  security  to  the 
people. 


I. 


EARLY   SETTLEMENT   OF  CONNECTICUT.  •   CHARACTER  .OF  THE  SETTLERS. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Connecticut  for 
the  following  statements,  extracts  taken  from  a  letter.  They  are  inserted 
tliat  the  subject  ma}'  receive  further  attention,  and  the  tiiiths  of  history 

be  established. 

'*  The  Connecticut  Colony  was  commenced  at  Windsor  and  Hartford  in  1634-5,  bj 
Ilayncs,  Hooker  and  their  associates.  The  settlement  at  Quinnipiac,  or  New  Haren,  was 
commenced  some  four  or  five  years  later.**    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*^The  two  colonics  had  different  origins  and  founders  and  entirely  distinct  goTcrn- 
ments,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  Winthrop,  in  1662,  procured  the  charter 
which  consolidated  them,  and  annexed  Quinnipiac  to  Connecticut,  much  against  the  will 
and  wishes  of  many  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  Quinnipiac  colony. 

*'This  is  partly  explained  in  a  note  (of  this  book)  on  page  277.  The  towns  on  the 
Connecticut  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until  1639,  although  the 
latter  state  assumed  that  the  emigrants,  if  they  left,  must  continue  her  jurisdiction.  But 
Connecticut  did  not  acknowledge,  or  acquiesce  in  the  assumption,  but  held  their  own 
courts,  enacted  their  own  laws,  and  were  wholly  independent  of  Massachusetts.  The 
records  and  journals  of  tlie  courts,  .elections  and  appointments  make  no  reference  to 
Massachusetts,  and  those  Connecticut  records  were  three  or  four  years  before  the  settle- 
ment of  Quinnipiac."  ♦  •  ♦ 
^  '*Thc  people  of  Connecticut  first  settled  in  the  different  places,  but  they  assembled 

«^  and  formed  their  own  constitution,  or  ordinances  of  civil  government  in  January  1688-9. 
It  is  the  first  written  constitution  of  a  people,  and  made  by  the  people  themselves.  It 
was  not  a  crown  grant,  nor  proprietor's  grant,  nor  a  Massachusetts'  grant,  but  a  ciril 
compact  made  by  the  people  themselves  for  their  own  government.    The  general  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  Ordinance  of  1688,  were  incorporated  into  the  Charter  obtained  by 
Winthrop  from  Charles  the  Second  in  1662,  and  were  embodied  into  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live. 

"Connecticut  was  from  the  beginning  democratic.  She  always  elected  her  own 
goremors  and  magistrates,  appointed  her  own  judges,  and,  in  all  state,  or  colonial 
matters,  acted  wholly  independent  of  the  crown,  to  wliich,  however,  she  was  loyal.  In 
these  respects,  she  occupied  an  entirely  different  position  from  all  the  other  colonies, 
before  the  Revolution,  and  the  opposition  to  central  aggressive  power,  which  influenced 
the  settlers,  animates  their  descendants  not  only  here,  but  wherever  they  are  located. 

''Massachusetts'  historians  and  writers  have  never  done  ftill  justice  to  Connecticut. 
Even  Hildreth  and  Bancroft  are  disposed  to  make  it  an  appendage  to  Massachusetts, 
whereas,  there  were  from  the  first  distinctive  differenoes  in  many  respects,  both  ecclesi* 
astieal  and  dviL** 


' 
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Adams,  John  Qiilncy,  reapectinp: party  samea, 
18;  May  Flower  Compact,  115. 

Adams,  Samuel,  84,  300;  respecting  ii^ovem- 
ment,  SOL;  respcctinic  British  Constitu- 
tion, 319;  '<Fynneni*  Letters,"  327 ;' re- 
publican  ism,  842. 

Addison,  Joseph,  respectlns:  political  parties, 
2;  description  of  the  Tory,  19;  democracy 
Id  England,  77:  views  of  party,  511 ;  his 
democracy,  511 ;  and  Steele,  difference 
between,  !iS\ ;  diflerence  lamented  l»y  Dr. 
Johnson,  523 ;  Sir  Robert  Waliiole  re- 
specting, 523;  Tory  Creed,  Appendix, 
617;  "After- wise"  jmrty,  5. 

Administration  and  i^Vcnimetit,  difference 
between,  314. 

Affiections,  tlie  uitcertalnflcs  of  in  royalty, 
521 ;  alienation  of  tlie,  560. 

Africa,  field  of  conquest,  95;  coast  of,  189. 

After-wise-party,  spolccn  of  by  Addison,  5. 

Afcc,  every,  has  its  appropriate  characters, 
6:^ ;  of  sin  and  devrridatl jn,  369. 

Agriculture,  knowlcd^re  of,  derived  by  the 
Greeks  from  Ej^yptians  and  PhoBnlclana, 
U4. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  peac6  of,  568. 

Ak:xandcr,  the  trrcat,  81, 134,  370. 

Alfred,  of  Eui^laud,  134 ;  the  rr<^to8t  kite, 
870. 

Alfi:iers,  galley  slaves'*  prison  at,  0. 

Allen,  Samuel,  governor,  20:}. 

Allen,  William,  *<  What  is  democracy  ?"  23L 

All  thip^  double,  quotation  from  Bible,  1. 

Ambition,  and  incapacity,  522. 

America,  discovery  of,  90;  Columbus,  111; 
Continent  of,  144. 

American  Colimic8,87;  Colonists,*  119;  |pt>wth 
of,  159;  education  of,  293. 

American  Revolution,  248 ;  Inspired  ftcw 
hopes,  330;  study  of,  345;  caasca  of.  612; 
history  of,  015. 


Americans,  disobedient  aplrit  of,  293,  rebels, 
list  of,  828;  prc|iared  for  freedom,  344. 

Ammonites,  i)ro|»hceies  afpiinst,  5. 

Amyrsult,  Moses,  Preceptor  of  Wm.  Penn, 
23:i. 

Anarchy,  frujt  of  ifniorance.  25. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  202,  277,  285. 

An^ls,  rel>elliuus,  5. 

Anuelo,  13. 

Antclo-Saxons,  and  the  Cross,  82. 

Animals,  of  the  tardi^ntide  familv,  558. 

Aniniuleula,  invisible  to  the  eye,  288. 

Auue,  Que«  n,  441;  a^e,  capMclty  i«nd  prejudi* 
ces,  442;  church  tory,  442;  nnrty  prejudi- 
ces, 44:);  sense  of  decorum,  443;  anecdote 
of,  443;  *' entirely  En«lii»li,"  443;  iuicrfer- 
enee  witVi  elections,  444;  tory  appoint- 
ments, 445;  second  marilas;e  proposed  to, 
447;  reverence  for  the  church,  455;  eoun- 
sellors,  455;  res|)ectinf7  dear  **  Mrs.  Free- 
man," 409;  Queen  Surali,  471 ;  quesiitms 
discussed,  497;**Mrs.Morley,"  500;  sour- 
ces of  her  troubles,  503;  death  of,  ended 
the  Stuart  Line,  504;  Bncklc's  view  of, 
504;  relieved  by  death,  505;  reiicn  of,  re- 
view, 505;  seventeen  times  pregnant,  5S3. 

Ante-Columbian  discoveries,  96. 

Antinomian  controversy,  161. 

Arabian  scholarship,  184. 

Ara^ro,  curious  fact  stated  by,  6. 

Arehimedeo,  83. 

Artryle,  duke  of.  In  council,  510. 

Aristocracy,  element  of,  200, 

Aristotle,  saying  of,  35 ;  human  propjess, 
239;  qutited,  317;  respecting  monarchy, 
324;  woman,  483. 

Arch-bishop  of  Canterbury,  383. 

Arkwright,  knowledge  of,  1. 

Armv.  of  Cromwell,  58;  standincr,  dancrcrons, 
itiO;  commander  of,  diflicuiiies,  501;  mo- 
tion to  reduce,  548;  extent  of  the  British, 
548. 

Aspasia,  her  character,  4S^, 

Association,  for  aiding  Wm.  of  Orange,  ^1. 

Astronomer,  an  undevout,  85. 

Astronomy,  in  China,  28a 

Athens,  ))eople  of,  85,  37. , 

Athenians,  how  ruled,  41;^.  ^ 

Atteritury,  bishop  of,  leader  of  Jacobites, 
529. 


Austriii,  people  of,  not  free,  41.    «         , 
Author  of  this  work,  bis  aim  ana  end,  7^ 
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Authority^  fixed  bouDdarics  of.  393. 
Auxilliary,  Wiii^  aud  Toiies,  53». 

B 

Babes,  spirit  of,  8. 

Bacon,  Lord,  pioneer  of  l^nowledge,  89,  461, 
nupllHl  love,  488. 

Bancrolt,  Gcor»<c,  gaoled,  60,  166,  174,  176, 
193,  301,  30;i,  330,  331,  333,  334,  337,  331, 
3W,  336,  33«,  344,  348,  363,  376,  379,  383, 
883. 

Barbarism,  its  meaninf?.  68. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  319.  and  Wm.  Penn,  231. 

Barclay,  popular  power,  389,  quoted,  343. 

Barnard,  6\r  John,  against  miliiury  rule.  650. 

Barillon,  letters  of,  880,  881,  at  the  palace, 
883,  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  letters, 
405. 

Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  343. 

Barr^,  Col.  Isaac,  Lord  North ,  rebuked,  31, 
77. 

Barstow,  Hist,  of  N.  H.,  quoted,  303. 

Baxter,  Rlohnrd,  worlds  of,  57,  Buiiyan  and 
Howe,  405,  under  trial,  407,  defence,  407, 
insulted  by  Jeffreys,  407. 

Bathan«t,  Lord,  defends  freedom  against 
sumptuary  laws,  550. 

Beasts  and  Birds,  instincts  of,  813. 

Beauty,  domain  of,  479. 

Beethoven,  13. 

Belfi:ic  sires,  sons  of,  201. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  respecting  the  Sloth,  550. 

Benedictines,  of  Italy,  83. 

Benevolence,  parsimonious,  217. 

Bericlev,  Lord,  301,  335. 

Bible  Societies,  9. 

Bible,  respecting  parties,  1,  4 ;  quoted.  28, 34, 
43;  democracy  of.  Si;  in  Russia,  84,  118; 
Colonization,  95;  above  Parliament,  110; 
town  governments,  134;  laws  of,  140; 
government  of  Puritans,  140;  Christi- 
anity, 340;  respecting  lungs,  309 ;  against 
monarchy.  833,-4. 

Bigotry,  nature  of,  16L 

Bill  of  Rights,  439. 

Biographv,  in  two  words,  127. 

Birch,  C(«l.  M.  P.,  on  Exclusion  Bill,  893. 

**  Birds  of  a  feather,  flock  together,"  869. 

BirminghHm,  Club  of,  619. 

Bishop  of  London,  threatens  Wm.  Penn,  333 ; 
Dissenters,  445. 

Bishop  Burnet,  respectdng  the  Quakers,  241 ; 
in  Holland,  430. 

Bishops,  trial  of,  417. 

Blackstone,  studied  in  America,  298. 

Bodin,  aicaihst  knowledge  in  a  king,  460. 

Boetie,  democracy  of,  p.  49. 

Bollmrbroke,  spirit  of  libertv,  25;  qnoted,  159, 
815;  Whig  and  Tory,  385;  inlluence  of, 
444;  young  and  ambitious,  446;  as  an  ad- 
viser, 456:  and  Harley,  503;  and  Oxford, 
510;  a  Deist,  513;  announces  the  death  of 
the  Tory  party,  536 ;  respecting  political 
parties,  537;  employs  women,  537;  not 
easily  discouraged,  50% ;  his  lament,  538 ; 
his  death,  579;  character,  584. 

Bradford,  Gov.,  his  property,  137. 

Bradlaugh,  Charles,  republicanism  of,  75. 

"  Brave  before  God,  coward  before  man,'* 
(from  Montaiirne.)  883. 

Bramble,  chosen  King,  531. 

Bread,  a  patent  for  makintr,  99. 

Breda,  declaration  from,  360. 


Boone,  Daniel,  90. 

Boston,  date  of  aettlement,  277. 

Botta,  quoted,  399. 

Boziuau,  quoted,  330,  221,  226. 

Brewster,  William,  aud  others,  142l 

Biibery,   shumelefrs,  379,  386;    bill  against, 

Britain,  '*  an  island  fertile  In  usurpers,"  55. 

British  Consiitution,  glory  of,  300.  318;  con- 
veniionnl,  318;  HHllam,  respecting,  819; 
Samuel  Adams,  respect inir,  ol9;  i^iory  of, 
330;  democracy  of,  330;  Bulinifbrolce, 
respoctinif,  820,  '21 ;  nrrowth  of,  331 ;  de- 
rided, 333;  What  it  is.  333:  and  republi- 
canism, 343;  experience  of  England,  316; 
goveriuneiit  controverhies,  381. 

Britis^h  realm,  limits  of,  396. 

Britons,  A.  D.,  36,  54. 

''  Broad-bottomed  administration,"  579. 

Brooklyn,  188. 

Broutfham,  Lord,  soldier  and  schoolmaster, 
34;  colonial  affairs,  95;  quoted,  134,  SOS^ 
810.  813;  monarchy,  335. 

Brotherly  love,  in  government.  231. 

Brunswicic.  house  of,  and  the  Whitrs.  605. 

Bubbles,  time  of  Geo.  L,  14;  liat  of,  535, 6tt; 
lines  respecting,  646. 

Buchanan,  Geoi^^e,  birth  and  character,  37, 
77. 

Buckle,  Thomas,  quoted,  808,  810;  Prince  of 
Orange,  439  ;  Queen  Aune,  504. 

Budhism,  18. 

Burifoyne.  Gen.,  to  Pitt,  614. 

Burke,  Edmund,  quoted,  4 ;  and  Fox,  breach 
between,  4;  Lord  North,  20,  77;  quoted, 
293,  303;  against  politics  in  the  pulpit. 
865;  republics,  889;  ''interior  cabhiet,'* 
493. 

Burns,  Robert,  land  of,  203. 

Burton.  Robert,  Parties,  6;  what  he  taw  to 
hinifh  at,  488. 

Business,  basis  of, — 3. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  why  appointed,  694 ;  Pitt  snd 
the  Kiuif,  599 ;  person  and  character,  600; 
aneeUote  of  600,  603;  lofty  ignorance, 
600;  hated,  601;  caricatured,  601;  des- 
perate cabsl  of,  601;  admirers  of,  603; 
praised  bv  Smollett,  603;  his  appoiot* 
ments,  605;  resignation  of,  J0O6;  and 
Pitt,  607,  608. 

Bntts,  Isaac,  of  N.  Y.,  qnoted,  803. 

Byllinife,  Edward,  235. 

Byron,  Lord,  self -denial  of,  46L 


Cabal,  history  of,  868. 

Calef,  Dr.  John,  290. 

Calvert,  Cecilius,  219. 

Calvert,  Charles,  228 ;  family  and  Maryland, 

230;  Sir  George,  Catholic  statesman,  230, 

223;  Geo.  H.,  quoted,  311. 
Calvin,  John,  340. 

Calvinism,  exiles  from  the  seats  of,  96. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  date  of  settlement.  277. 
Camden,  Lonl,  77 ;  wisdom  of,  573. 
Ginning,  on  sedition,  338. 
Canute,  commands  the  sea,  54. 
Cape  Cod,  143. 

Cupel  1,  Lord,  and  Charles  L,  848. 
Carolina,  divided,  187. 
Carolinaa,  people  of,  188w 
Carteret,  Sir  Geo.,  201,  235. 
Carthaginians,  Colonies  of,  96w 
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CftrtwrUfht,  British  Constitution,  319. 

Goss,  Lewis  Jr.,  Rome,  84. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  235 ;  in  Eng- 
land, 36'j ;  and  democracy.  421. 

"  Cato,*'  signature  of  Dr.  Smith,  :{3'3. 

Cattell,  Ch.  C.  republicanism  of,  75 ;  quoted, 
619. 

Caucus,  its  use  and  abuse.  514. 

Cause  and  effect,  iu  pc>UUcal  philosophy, 
509. 

Cavalier,  and  Puritan,  in  8.  C,  183. 

Cavaliers,  alarmed,  ^iw. 

Caesar,  littleness  of,  43;  conquers  Briton, 
55. 

Celestial  Empire,  Ucnoranre  of,  120;  hcmls- 

^>here,  phenomena  of,  288. 
ral  power,  will  of,  816. 
Century,  the  events  of  a,  108. 
Centuries,  f^rand  results  of,  877. 
Chalmers,  monarchy,  73;  quoted,   176,  188, 

220,  233 ;  a  Tory,  264 ;  quoted,  487. 
Charlemaf^ne,  rel^n  of,  48,  82. 
Charles  I.,  death  warrant  of,  59;  respectlnap, 

176,  178,  207,  228,  229;    declaration  of, 

334. 
Charles  II.,  189,  207,  221,  228,  229;  made 

kiuf?,  356;  character,  856;  aud  Cromwell, 

compared,  357;   popular,  357;   a  profll- 

fate,  358;  base  habits  of,  359, 366 ;  haled 
usiness,  859;  false  to  promises,  360; 
ready  to  trade,  361;  how  surrounded, 
362;  at  Whitehiill,  366;  last  parliament  of, 
872 ;  criminality  of,  376 ;  degradation  of, 
878;  britiery,  879;  relations  with  parlia- 
ment, 880;  with  Louis  XIV.,  878;  ce>ised 
to  be  merry,  382;  life  and  death.38:i;  death- 
bed scene,  882,  *S;  a  Catholic,  383;  con- 
tempt for  divine  thinirs,  383 ;  guilt  of. 
and  Priest  at  bade  door,  384;  rumored 
causes  of  his  death,  884;  reiini  of, 
reviewed,  8&5.  898;  tory  reign  of,  386; 
respecting  Mary*s  mHrrltis:e,  430;  Wtu. 
Penn,  281,  233;  comniisslouers  of,  283. 

Character,  formation  of,  121. 

Cliarity,  great  experiment  of,  206 ;  true,  262. 

Charter,  to  .Mass.  1628,  123;  of  Liberties, 
N.  T.,  201;  of  Conn,  demanded,  2J5; 
hidden  286. 

Charter  go veruments,  153;  of  N.  £.,  277. 

Charters,  new  aud  amended,  271. 

Chatham,  Lird.  respectinij:  parties,  15;  Oeo. 
Buchanan,  57;  f all-up-stairs.  74,  77;  did 
Dot  see  greatness  of  America,  461; 
quoted,  462;  legacy  to,  491;  culled  upon 
bv  Fox,  580 ;  only  conditions  of  service, 
581;  character  by  Cooke,  582;  Choice's 
opinions  reviewed,  582 ;  man  of  genius 
and  a  democrat,  58^3;  rclathms  with  Bute, 
603;  character,  603;  au|»ointmeut  and 
re<Un:itloii.  603, 604;  and  the  king.  607,*9, 
610;  notliing  impossible  to,  614;  devoted 
wife  of,  614;  great  influence  of,  614; 
where  best  known.  614. 

Chesterfleld,  Earl  of,  20(i. 

Chevalier,  Madame,  origin  and  character, 
485. 

Child,  Sir  Joslah,  M.  P.,  subject  of  Interest, 
653. 

Children,  tansrht  to  be  partlTsans,  2,  8. 

China,  rellirlon  of,  7 ;  2000  years  ago,  80 ; 
study  i)f,  82;  Empertirs  of,  and  Deity, 
82;  vessels  of,  288;  irovernment  of,  310, 
813;  writlnifs  of  Confucius.  312;  Em- 
peror aud  Ministers,  315. 


Christian  rule,  309. 

Christian  theory,  and  anti-Christian  practice, 
556. 

Christianity,  doctrines  of,  6;  blessings  of,  9; 
a  revolution,  45;  leaders  of.  79;  sublime 
requisitions  of.  95;  in  Georgia.  312; 
cxtenition  of,  223;  teachings  of.  292. 

Church,  divideil,  308;  rccotrnltlon  of,  322; 
and  state,  3:U ;  detached  from  st:it(>.  3(S2  ; 
in  confusion,  363;  and  the  crovn,  371, 
403:  the  laity,  371;  InfallibUltv  of,  412; 
fears  and  prayers  of,  414;  favofi-d  uy  the 
Tories,  414;  outrage  upon,  417;  perils 
of,  512;  dependence  of.  530 ;  aud  royalty 
saved  by  democracy,  685. 

"Church  Party,"  443. 

"Church  in  dantser,"  cry  of,  p.  446,  555. 

Cicero,  dcMth  of,  42;  religion,  80;  love  of 
glory,  461. 

Ciphers,  *'  great  many  to  follow,'*  348,  power 
of,  5!i3. 

Circumstances,  combination  of,  532. 

Cities,  large,  democratic,  p.  894. 

Ci\il  power,  sources  of.  168;  defined,  279. 

Civilization,  Impulses,  97 ;  irerms  of,  288. 

Ckrendon,  Lord,  quoted,  360;  character  of, 
363;  lmi)eachment  of.  367. 

Clarkson,  Life  of  Penn,  385. 

Clayborne,  Capt  Wm.,  219. 

Cleixy.  in  the  dark  ages,  83 ;  power  lessened, 
SMI5;  made  war  on  schism,  366;  aud  ruy- 
alty,  433. 

Clubs,  political.  In  Ensriand,  336. 

Cobbler,  drunken,  for  the  church,  2. 

Coalition,  unholy,  205;  political,  fate  of,  576, 
578. 

Gobden,  Richard,  qupted,  623. 

Coddlngton,  William,  278. 

Codrus,  obscure  age  of.  283. 

Coercion,  theory  of,  favored  by  James  II., 
406. 

Colonial  events,  survey  of,  103. 

Colonial  governments,  151. 

Colonial  policy,  continental,  281. 

Colonial  success,  sources  of,  171. 

Colonies,  ancient  and  modern,  92;  N.  Amer- 
ica, 95;  origin.  96,  101;  general  survey 
of,  109  ;  daten  of  settlement,  151;  fori'l^n 
control  of,  165;  defence  of,  2S1  ;  politi- 
cal lmi)ortani'e  of,28(i ;  Indepeudence  of, 
84:);  government  of,  338. 

Colonists,  worklns;  men,  120*  habits  of,  V}0  ; 
liiird  terms,  129;  true  to  tlieir  Charter*, 
130;  austerity  of,  1-30;  reli-rioulsts,  281; 
servants  of  6od,  282;  respecting  mouar- 
chy,  331;  pride  of,  34:i. 

Colonization,  principles  of,  88, 

ColumbuD,  spirit  of.  83,  89,  93;  preceded  by 
the  Northmen,  291. 

Combe,  George,  quoted,  203. 

CouimiAsioners  appointed  by  the  King,  283 ; 
resisted,  28i. 

Commodus,  his  ambition,  43. 

Commons,  zealous  for  rovalty.  864. 

Common  sense,  rare  quality,  114. 

Commonwealth,  of  Cromwell,  328,  347. 

Compact,  of  tlie  Mayflower,  113;  sij-natures, 
114;  J.  Q.  Adams,  resfMscting,  115. 

Compton,  Sir  Spencer,  539 ;  aud  Walpole,  as 
competitora,  539. 

Conditions  aud  Concessions,  of  Wm.  Penn, 
345. 

Condorcet.  a  democrat  fronfi  plill080T»hy,  *^* 

Couformists,  aud  nou-couformists,  433. 
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Confadas,  teachlnc:!  of,  8;  writing,  312. 

Connecticut,  territory  of,  277;  cliArtcr  of, 
277,  279;  futhert  of,  27U ;  early  ectUe- 
ment  of,  660. 

Conscience,  terrors  of,  883. 

Conservative  principle,  159. 

Constitution,  ancient,  69;  British,  800;  and 
Uie  irovemmenl,  310;  written  or  conven- 
tional, 31S. 

Consolidiition,  fears  of,  279. 

Contest,  for  tlie  ip-eatest  liberty,  117. 

Coiiveutional  conflict,  and  action,  297. 

Coode,  JoliD,  329. 

Cooke,  Geo.  Winjcrove,  Hist,  of  Party,  862,- 
'6,  '7;  quoted,  87:5,  387;  parties,  385; 
quoted,  416,  436,  4;)7,  442.  4^>:t ;  bis  cliar- 
acter  of  Pitt  reviewed.  582,  584. 

Cooper,  Peter,  quoted,  340. 

Copenhagen  house,  meeting  at,  838. 

Copernicus,  heresy  of.  10. 

Coptev,  Sir  Lionel,  219. 

Corinfanns,  Cuius  Marclns^  483,  630. 

Cortcz,  found  parties  in  Mexico,  5;  spirit  of, 
83. 

Council  of  Safety,  277. 

Counsel,  stubilily  of,  292. 

Country,  true  love  of,  16. 

CourU  of  Hi^h  Commi^ion,  157,  405. 

Courts,  rival,  of  royalty,  506. 

Covenanters,  honest  fuiih  of,  203. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  maimed.  371). 

Cowley,  respectiug  Cromwell,  60. 

Cowper.  77. 

Coxe,  Wm.,  quoted,  455,  456,  469, 405,  407. 

CrHndeld,  Qov.  N.  II.,  205. 

Creeds  and  cliques,  8. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Protectornte  of,  57;  early 
services  of,  fi»rbidden  to  eiuitrnite,  58; 
hU  officers  and  bone#,  5S,  59;  livp»crisv 
of,  65,  357;  his  part,  77;  rebellion  of, 
108;  and  Charles  1.,  178, 180;  and  Wheel 
ri-rht,  204,  212;  Kovernmentof  theSsihits, 
SO*};  respect hn?  monarchy,  and  Mass.. 
830,831;  a  rcvoluUonlst,  348 ;  no  friends 
but  airents,  848;  moved  by  God,  348;  n 
meddler,  348;  closlnsc  purlliimcnt,  348, 
assuming  a  title,  348;  protector,  349; 
"  an  usurper,**  349;  a  traitor.  350;  false 
to  his  own  theory,  350;  Pope's  Hue  upon, 
850;  prejudices  at^alnst,  350;  familiar 
habits  of,  351 ;  in  constant  fear,  351 ; 
lil.se  to  his  wife,  351 ;  ceremony  of,  351; 
fists  and  pravers,  352;  superstitions. 
852;  a^inst  freedom  of  the  press,  853; 
secrecy  of,  35:5;  did  not  trust  in  God, 
853;  doubted  evervthlnsr,  85:5;  de"»erted 
by  early  friends,  354;  not  a  philosopher, 
8o0;— ftichard.  p.  354. 

Crown,  increaserl  Jealousy  of,  286 ;  account- 
ability of,  92ri\  made  elective,  434. 

Cmsades,  of  different  dates.  83. 

Culpepper,  Gov.,  of  Va.,  181. 

Cushmun,  Robert,  sermon  of,  121. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  philosophy  of,  120. 


Ddlrvmple,  Shr  John,  quoted,  352,  370,  372, 

87t).  421. 
D'Aubiirne,  qnoted,  3. 
Dun  by.  Earl  of,  Infamous  course  of,  301. 
Daniel,  the  prophet,  241. 
Darius,  Klnir,  discussion  Insforn,  4Jv5. 
Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  stupiUily  of,  003. 


Davcnant,  Sir  Wm.,  afkd  Md.,  230. 
Davis'  History  of  China,  8. 

Davis,  Isaac,  respectini^  Roger  WiUiamB,  100. 
Debtors,  in  prison.  208^ 

Declaration  of  Riirhts,  Mass.,  331. 

Declaration  of  Riifht,  305,  425,  433, 44L 

Defeat,  means  of  success,  20. 

Death,  declared  '*an  eternal  sleep/'  50. 

Deity,  idea  of,  8;  centre  of  all  tribes  aind 
nations,  81 ;  attributes  of.  310;  wisdom 
of,  811. 

Delaware,  State  of.  244. 

Delphian  Oracle.  81. 

Democracy,  maxim  of,  16;  history  of,  17; 
mcanins;  and  power  of  the  word,  21; 
mission  of,  22;  under  all  forms  of 
icovcmmcnt^  23;  champion  of,  22; 
defined  by  Gov.  Allen,  22;  defined  iu 
8d  century,  22;  maxims  of,  24;  a 
permanent  element  of  protrress,  25; 
Kini^s  and  Emperors,  its  scrvHHts,  25; 
dependent  on  knowledj^e,  26;  in  France, 
21;  In  lOih  centciry,  49;  pvnimid  of,  73; 
proud  reconls  of.  in  Enjf  land,  77 ;  Addi- 
son, res})ei*tinsr,  77;  sacred  feature  of, 
78;  basis  of,  80;  of  the  Bible,  8:3;  tri- 
nmphs  of,  86;  favored  by  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  102;  in  PariLiment,  104;  no 
Dew  system,  liO;  standani  uf,  117;  tdefs- 
\ni^  of,  118;  results  of,  20O;  n*en<ruizvd 
by  royalty,  222;  in  Maryland,  ZiOi  and 
papacy  m  America,  231;  illu&truti-d  by 
a  Quaker,  2:U ;  proin^M  of,  in  N.  £., 
278;  heart  of.  In  N.  E.,278;  irovenuneiit 
of,  in  R.  I.,  278;  In  Conn.,  vi^il  >nce  of, 
280;  and  its  combinations  2110;  not 
chaos,  292;  Idolatry  of,  296;  Ireacherr 
to,  296;  and  toryism,  314;  opponents  of, 
in  Am.,  820;  defenders  of,  339;  same 
everywhere,  345 ;  representatives  of,  373; 
concession  to,  4J7;  splendid  triumphs  of, 
439,  529;  compliment  to,  441 ;  not  i^irti 
zanshlp,454;  and  woman,  490;  upchanee- 
able,  512;  su|)erlor  to  monarchy,  5;^; 
superior  to  toryism,  531 ;  always  tri- 
umphs, 543;  decency  of,  523;  practical 
period  of,  595;  and  torvlam  never  mix, 
608;  tfifted  spirits  of.  012. 

Democratic  Party,  principles  of,  21;  dead, 
414  ;  statesmen  of,  415. 

Democrats,  of  Eiiiriand,  77;  of  England  and 
Holland,  193,  *4;  of  America,  not  favora- 
ble to  R  moQnrchy,  333;  and  Tories, 
difference,  8:i5;  nnljorlty  in  commons, 
423;  nothing'  to  alter,  425;  selected  as 
advisers  by  William  of  Orange,  434;  and 
Tories,  representative  men,  542. 

Do  Lolme,  quoted,  resi>ectlni;  Puritans,  109; 
quoted,  807,  817,  319. 

Despotism,  oblls^ed  **to  truck  and  huckster,*' 
294. 

De  Tocqucville,  On  democracy,  27;  his  "De- 
mocracy In  America,**  28;  France,  47; 
quoted,  124,  829. 

Devonshire,  duke  of,  Septennial  bill,  510; 
removed,  605. 

Devonshire  paper,  recitals  of.  420. 

Diamonds,  1k)X  of,  as  a  bribe,  380. 

Dickinson,  John,  on  monaichy,  325;  Botta, 
resiMsctlni;,  328. 

D' Israel  I.  referred  to,  622. 

Dldlus,  Juliunus,  bouirht  Rome,  43. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  and  reform,  75;  quoted, 
621. 
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Dinwiddle.  Gov.,  183. 

Diecretion  of  a  Judi^e,  law  of  tyrants,  573. 

Dineectlon,  denounced,  11. 

Diiisentere,  lawa  ntfuliMt,  343;  watched,  406; 
actinic  toscetber,  413;  persecuted  by 
Tories.  444;  danKeruns  to  Chnrch  and 
State.  445 ;  not  political  partisMtiSi  555. 

Distress,  caused  by  nionopolies,  99. 

Donatello.  13. 

Dongan,  Gov.  of  N.  T.,  201. 

Dorchester,  [Mass.]  QeorKia,  314;  andS.  C, 
314 ;  date  of  seUlemeut,  STT. 

Dorr,  Gov.,  of  R.  I.,  160. 

Dresses,  business  of  renting,  4S0. 

Druids,  irroves  of,  66. 

Drummer.  Jer.,  defence  of,-  3S1. 

*'Druin,  drum,  I  say,"  Conn,  command,  285. 

Duchess,  of  Portsuioutb,  388 ;  of  Cleveland, 
388. 

Dnke  of  York,  189;  a«:eato,  381,  286w 

Duke  of  Sussex,  remarks  of,  78^ 

Dunkards,  non  reslstaats^  348. 

Dunkirk,  sale  of,  867. 

Duraas,  respecttm;  French  revolution^  51. 

Donees,  consolation  of,  460. 

Durham,  Lord  Bishop  of,  196h 

Dunlnp.  quoted,  303. 

Dutch,  West  India  Co.,  180,  200,  popular  free- 
dom of,  193;  republicans  WO;  in  Penn., 
231 ;  conscr\atlve,  188. 

Duty,  pride  of,  1:^;  courag^e  of,  131;  political 
relations  of,  398. 

Dyckvelt,  ia  £ugknd{  430;  character  of ,  4&0. 

B 

Earth,  products  of,  137;  has  Its  own  record,  288. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  members  of,  419. 

Education,  duties  of,  39;  popular,  131;  and 
ptate  sovereignty,  133;  errors  respectlntf, 
13:^,  in  France  and  China,  134;  In  Russin, 
134 ;  in  d  ifferent  countries,  135 ;  and  di^moc* 
racy,  140 ;  necessary  to  citifleniiBhlp,  396. 

Effingham,  Earl  of,  77. 

Esfypt.  study  of,  32. 

Ej^yptiiins.  and  the  gode,  81 ;  and  their  colo- 
nies, DtS. 

Elections,  fmnd  in,  403^ 

Electricity,  90. 

Eliot,  John,  apostle  of  the  Indians^  8S3. 

Einpire,  rudiments  of,  573. 

Empire  State,  broad  basis  of,  200;  Appendix. 
633. 

Encore,  Charlotte,  481 

Eo^^land,  democracy  In  26;  locality  and  early 
period  of,  53;  mission  of,  54;  ruled  by 
forelicn  power,  54:  "a  co<*k  pit,"  54; 
domestic  wars  of,  57;  republicanism  In, 
75 ;  detnocraU  of,  77 ;  national  wants,  108 ; 
time  of  Alfred,  134;  revolution  of,  148; 
nut  free  till  after  1688,  293;  as  viewed  by 
the  French,  800;  roval  pedlffree  of,  3:26; 
fearful  crisis  of,  336;  political  periods 
of,  344;  from  Cromwell  to  Geo.  III.,  345; 
and  America,  840;  liberty  in,  370;  ;;reat 
events  of  reviewed,  876 ;  and  France,  rela- 
tions, 400,  439;  gtwud  periods  of,  437; 
beiran  to  rcnlize  her  parts  438;  female 
suffraire  In,  477;  commercial  arreatness  of, 
595,  public  debt  of,  595 ;  interestini;  period 
of,  613;  Pensions  and  annuiUes,  633; 
represcntstlon  in,  619,  631. 

En^lliih  free  thinkers  In  poUtlct,  3< 

EngUsh  densy,  nKnarchists,  SSL 


Enthusiasni  of  patriotism,  666. 

Epaminondas,  self-denial  of,  127. 

Ephrata,  convent  at,  248. 

Episcopacy,  and  Papacy,  97;  proscribed,  166; 
In  N.  £.  Impossible,  283;  new  life  U>,  365; 

Equal  rights,  conditions  of,  136;  best  com- 
menced in  poverty,  136;  glory  of,  140. 

Equity,  Insured  by  law,  4. 

Era,  of  sin  and  defO^daUon,  SCO. 

Elrasmns,  and  Luther,  times  of,  34. 

Ethrid)^  and  Wyeherley,  ribaldry  of,  866. 

Erskine,  77. 

Europe,  commotions  of,  164;  conditions  of, 
878 ;  peace  of,  457. 

Evelyn,  quoted,  ^. 

*'  Examiner,"  Whlic  Journal,  448. 

Exclusion  Bill,  343  890,  391,  393. 

Exclusionists,  remembered,  398,  403. 

Eurystlieus,  a  King  of  Aiyos,  463. 

Expeditions  of  discovery,  13. 

External  oltjects,  Influence  of,  121. 

Ezekiel,  visions  of,  5. 


Fablns  Maxlmus,  482. 

Fable  of  the  Trees,  Lessen  of,  53t. 

''Fact,  stranger  than  Action,*'  13d;  without 
roots,  317;  im|>ortant  facts  In  history,  390^ 
singular  one  of  the  times,  612. 

Factione,  numerous,  98. 

Faculties,  common  wen  1th  of,  287. 

Fanaticism,  period  of  61.  374, 

Fanatic,  never  doubts.  353. 

Falrholme,  quoted.  285. 

Faith,  without  practice,  dead,  861. 

Fanning,  the  unlearned,  188. 

Farmer  and  nature,  137. 

Fanner's  Letters,  927, 

Fashion,  rule  ana  pleaenres  of,  480. 

''Favorite,"  of  tlie  Court,  599;  described  by 
Shakespeare,  599. 

Favoritism,  Its  results,  606. 

Fearful  Instrument  of  adjustmant,  77. 

Federal  Party,  la 

Fenelon,  quoted,  305. 

Fenwicke,  John,  235.  ' 

Feudalism,  in  Britahi,  65 ;  rights  and  instltu* 
tlona  of,  540. 

**  Fifth  monarchy  men,"  61. 

Filbert  tree,  and  the  mlU-stone,  316. 

Filmer,  on  monarchy,  835;  toryism  of,  366; 
theory  of  applied,  88. 

Fine  arts,  how  aavanced,  18. 

Finch,  Lord,  could  fight  for  Steele,  but  could 
not  speak,  453;  speech  of,  453. 

"Five  Mile  Act,"  243. 

Fleming,  quoted,  812. 

Fletcher,  Col.,  Gov.  of  N.  T.,  388 

Foley,  auditor,  cant  of,  450. 

Foot-ball,  and  Cromwell,  204. 

Force,  abhorrent  to  nature,  807. 

Fox,  C.  J,  and  Burke,  breach  between,  4*;  es- 
ilmateof  Pitt,  the  younger,  21. 77;  quoted, 
337;  reception  of  by  Pitt,  580; 
George,  and  the  Pope,  339;  doctrine  of,  341. 

Formation  of  Parties,  4. 

France,  democracy  in,  26;  during  700  years, 
28 ;  people  of  not  free,  41 ;  history  of,  46 ; 
future  of.  53;  condition  of,  136;  revolu- 
tion In,  1848,  393;  independent  but  not 
free,  393;  social  peace  of,  395 ;  revolutions, 
395;  hostility  to— a  party  sentiment,  335; 
rspubUcanism  in,  843) ;  and  England,  rela- 
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tlons  between,  879,  380.  886;  waraffainst, 
456;  hoslinty  10,  4»8. 

Franklin,  Beiijaiuin,  Influence  of,  2;  parties, 
15,  84;  pioneer  of  Ituowledjce,  89,  90;  re- 
Tiew  of  Penn.,  267;  democracy  of,  267; 
quottMl,  274;  and  science,  291;  anecdote 
of,  813;  vuuitv,  461;  letter  of,  612;  calls 
for  candles,  6i2. 

Frearson,  Joiin,  quoted,  620. 

Freedom,  pedigree  of,  162;  settlements  of, 
170;  popular— derived  from  the  Dutch, 
193;  with  or  without  Gin,  550;  canuot 
come  from  slavery,  650. 

Free  discussion,  forbidden,  190. 

Free  inquiry,  universality  of,  317. 

Freeman,  .Mrs.,  assumed  name  of  theDucliess 
of  Marlboro*,  500. 

Freeholder,  quotations  from.  2,  5. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  72. 

Freedoms  and  Exemi'tions,  195. 

Free  Society  of  Traders,  247. 

Free  speech,  checked  by  royalty,  416. 

Frederic,  Prince  of  W^les,  sad  case,  558;  op- 
posed by  father  and  mother,  558;  cliarac- 
ter,  559;  a  "  channel in>c,"  662;  dyinp: 
mother  refused  to  see  him,  562;  death  of, 
lines  respecliuK,  564 ;  alienated  by  tories, 
566;  effects  of  his  death  on  parties,  568. 

French  Constitution,  revision  of,  326. 

French,  North  New  Nethcrland,  199. 

French  Revolution,  4 ;  Lamartlue,  50;  bless- 
ings of,  50;  how  regarded  by  parUes, 
835. 

Fronde,  quoted,  8,  24,  79,  811. 

•»  FrulU  of  Solitude,"  250. 

Fulton,  knowled)i;e  of,  1. 

Fundamentals,  tlie  preneral.  146. 

Future,  mercifully  hidden  from  man,  618. 

Q 

Galileo,  the  astronomer,  10. 

Game  Laws,  of  Enjrland,  «^. 

Genius,  rivalry  of,  13;  rights  of,  856. 

Oeojrraphlcal  line,  from  pole  to  pole,  94. 

Geology,  knowledjce  of,  288.  ^^    ^  . 

Geonre  I.,  welcomed  by  tlie  people,  606;  but 
little  opposed,  506 ;  birth  and  edufation, 
507;  marriaKe  and  separation,  607,  608; 
early  character,  508;  summoned  by  his 
wife  before  the  b«r  of  God,  508 ;  clever 
saylnes  of,  509;  uncertnlntles  of,  509; 
mistresses  of.  508;  policy  one  of  self  de- 
fence, 515 ;  and  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  521 ; 
speculative  ajfc  of,  624;  "Kovenied  by 
bad  Latin,"  529;  reljfn  of,  teachings,  629 ; 
death  of,  590. 

Geonre  IL  ascends  the  throne,  530;  longreism 
of,  5o0,  540;  monarch  by  birth,  532;  ]»cr- 
Bon  and  chamcler,  533.  littleness  <»f,  533; 
jroverned  by  his  qui'cn,  534;  Ignorant  of 
politics,  534;  domestic  life  of,  535;  slnpi- 
lar  defects  and  Incapacity  of,  536;  quei-n 
of,  536,  frli-nd  to  learning,  euloiriwHi  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  536;  mistrusted  himself,  538; 
flr.*t  Interview  with  Wttl|X)le,  538 ;  Idea  of 
political  strenjcth,  543;  his  aire  one  of  cor- 
ruption, 545;  and  Queen,  unnatural  con- 
duct of,  558;  with  Ilia  dylnjr  qneen,  564; 
would  take  another  ml8tn*8<,  564;  account 
of  by  Thackeray,  554;  painful  domfstlc 
Bceikesof,  565;  equiil  to  a  ymwnhroker, 

I        573 ;  sends  for  Pitt,  580 :  Impracticable  con- 

I       dltiona  of  680  *l i  hla  •ehievements,  585  ; 


errors  of,  598;  his  Queen  and  Wa1poIe,658. 

Geonre  IIL,  hidignlty  to,  334;  who  was  he? 
848 ;  and  Lord  Marlboro\  503 ;  propitious 
period,  586;  character  by  Thackeray,  686; 
new  policy  of,  687;  resolved  to  lie  more 
than  King,  587;  Inexperience  of,  587;  bis 
"own  unadvised  minister,"  587;  very 
honest,  588;  tutors  of,  688;  anecdote  of, 
688;  German  Grammar,  588;  oiily  fit  to 
read  his  Bible  to  bis  mother,  589;  early 
loves,  690 ;  choice  of  a  wife,  690 ;  was  he 
a  leader  of  party  ?  591 ;  "  George  be  king," 
words  of  his  mother,  592;  bom  in  Eng- 
land, 692;  Interior  Cabinet  of,  593,  599; 
respecting  Lord  Camden,  593;  and  tbe 
Tory  Party,  597 ;  errors  of,  598 ;  led  by  his 
mother,  698 :  dangerous  policy  of,  598 ; 
choice  of  men,  603 ;  interview  with  Pitt, 
609;  sole  trust  of,  618 ;  his  reign,  how  far 
to  be  noticed,  616. 

Georgia,  colony  of,  206 ;  singular  origin  of, 
206;  settled  by  exiles,  206;  acta  of  Par- 
liament respecting,  1^;  objects  of  the 
colony,  206 ;  cliartiT  of,  206,  *9 :  p^ovi^ious 
of,  2i0;  lines  respecting,  210;  political 
foundation  of,  211 ;  three  classes  of  set- 
tlers, 212;  projected  industry  of,  212; 
paupers  of  Eogiand,  218. 

Germany,  democracy  in,  78. 

Gibbon  quoted,  7;  on  democracy,  20. 

Gideon,  of  Manasseh,  631 ;  Drumaii,  531 ;  line 
of,  unprotected,  531. 

Gladiators,  described,  42l 

Gluck,  13. 

God,  wisdom  of.  6;  devotion  to,  12;  rule  of 
In  all  ages,  80;  King  above  royalty,  110; 
discovers  himself  to  every  man.  240;  will 
of,  will  of  man,  301 ;  works  of,  370. 

**  God  is  love,"  maxim  of  Wm.  Peup.,  234. 

Gods,  mythological,  divided,  5. 

Goethe,  "Tbe  girl  we  love,"  479. 

Good  government,  republican,  842L 

Goodwin,  quoted,  853. 

Gorges,  Ferdinando,  liason,  N.  H.,  202,  208L 

Gospel,  to  the  heathen,  8. 

Government,  administration  of,  4;  object  of, 
4;  best  form,  28,249;  Ludlow's  Idea  of, 
62;  true  end  of,  149;  a  part  of  religion, 
289,  251;  frame  of,  by  Peun,  251,  258: 
divine  right  of,  251 ;  by  charter,  278;  and 
law  givers,  291';  basis  of.  293;  limitation 
of  all,  294;  origin  and  objects.  800;  what 
it  Is,  801 ;  defined  bv  Samut-l  Adanl^  SOl; 
human  and  divine,  501  ;  founiied  in  opiu- 
ion  and  confidence,  301 ;  coeval  with  so- 
ciety, 803;  of  the  saints,  306;  defined  by 
M;is^,  305;  good  and  bad,  309;  illas- 
trated  by  Solomon,  810;  what  it  rrally  is, 
813;  good— is  fragrant,  313;  administra- 
tion of,  814;  absolute,  or  democratic,  318; 
self,  340;  realities  of,  348;  paralyzed  by 
party,  366;  narrowed,  612. 

** Governments  perish  when  they  change, *'60. 

Grand  Alliance,  olijecU  of,  457,  467. 

Granville.  Earl,  habits  and  character  of,  577; 
and  Pitt,  604. 

Gray,  Edward,  property  of,  127. 

Great  men.  in  different  agea,  83;  defects  of, 
460;  considerations  re^pec'ting.  462. 

Greatness,  human,  and  weakness,  460;  and 
lltttenesa,  532. 

Great  Seal,  thrown  into  the  Thames,  42S. 

Greeks,  cuhmiea  of,  VL 

Growth,  remarkable  example  of,  S16l 
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Oaanmtee,  political,  what  it  is,  540. 

Gwj'DDe,  Nell,  anecdote  of,  383. 

Gaiscard^B  attempt  to  assassinate  Harley,  503. 

Quizot,  F.,  resipectinfl:  democracv,  21 ;  quoted, 
82,  46,  51,  52,  61,  106,  128.  168,  2»2.  295, 
803.  814;  respecting  Ictnics  and  Cromwell, 
827,  848,  ^;  revolution  of  1688,  427; 
power  and  natural  laws,  462 ;  quoted,  540. 

Gun  powder,  discovery  of,  97. 

Guitemburg,  188. 


Habeas  Gorous,  anecdote  disputed,  71;  test 
of  principle,  571. 

Habits  of  society,  541. 

Hale.  Sir  Matttiew,  261. 

Halifax,  Lord,  letter  of,  420;  a  trimmer,  623. 

Hallam,  Henry,  respecting  France,  49;  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  819;  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, 595. 

Hamilton,  Alex.,  resp^ctine:  woman,  482. 

Hampden,  John,  77,  3TS;  Exclusion  Bill,  891. 

Hancock,  John,  84. 

Handel,  G.  F.,  18. 

Harley,  Robert,  "the  tricltstcr,"  455,  497; 
life  attempted,  SOU. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  *Hrain  bands"  of,  285. 

Harvey,  Wm.,  theory  of  the  blood,  IL 

Harvey,  Gov.  of  Va.,  224. 

"  Hate  all,  cur^e  all,"  16. 

Hate,  logic  of,  597. 

Hawley,  Joseph,  of  Mass.,  84. 

Hen,  does  not  announce  the  morning,  487. 

Haydn,  Joseph,  18. 

Henry,  Joseph,  report  of,  6 ;  aid  to  Morse,  90. 

Henry,  Patrick,  genius  of  democracy.  28. 

Hcptarcby,  period  of,  55 ;  and  monarchy,  820. 

Hercules,  mytbological  character  of,  468; 
myth  of.  what  it  teaches,  468 ;  made  a 
martyr,  464. 

Herod,  and  Herodlus,  486. 

Heroes,  band  of,  614. 

Herschul,  on  the  physical  ftrlcnces.  87. 

Herv»|y,  Lord,  Boswell  to  Geo.  II.  aud  queen, 

Hesiod,  distribution  of  mankind,  897. 

Higher  law,  529. 

Hildreth,  Richard,  Quoted,  220.  278. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Abagall,  Mrs.  Ma«ham,  455. 

Hindoos,  Vedas  of,  6. 

Hispaniola,  supposed  to  be  Ophir,  96. 

Hlatorv,  objects  of,  29;  uncertainties  of.  32; 
brief  chapters  of,  from  Cromwell  to 
Georsre  III.,  115;  political,  objects  of,  115; 
colonial,  155 ;  as  viewed  by  Greeks  and 
Romans,  189 ;  province  of,  ^ ;  teachings 
of,  844;  fables  of,  &34;  idust  be  written 
and  verilied  instantly,  584;  defiuiUou  of, 

V. 

Historians,  errors  of,  183 ;  dnty  of,  350. 
Uobbes,  Thomas,  views  of,  8(i6 ;  politics  of, 

866. 
Holland,  represented  In  8.  C,  183;  govf'm- 

ment  of,  190;  views  of  sovereli^ntv,  194. 
Holies,  Lord,  proof  against  briiiery,  886. 
"  Holy  Experiment,"  248. 
Holy  Sepulchre,  rescue  of,  83. 
Holy  wars,  explained,  565. 
Homer,  battles  of  heroes  and  gods,  5 ;  father 

of  geography,  93. 
Honest  men,  discouragements  of,  602. 
Hopkins,  Samuel,  2. 
House  of  Commons  73 ;  in  1775, 136. 


House  of  Lords,  "Incurables,"  74;  Crom- 
well's plan  of  one,  850:  abolition  of,  619. 

Howard,  Mrs.,  and  the  Tories,  587. 

Huddleston,  Father,  884. 

Human  agency,  87. 

Human  body,  its  members,  341. 

Humanity,  always  the  same,  7;  boundary 
lines  of,  98 ;  gifts  of,  127 ;  nothing  Impua- 
sible,  that  is  necessary  to  Ir,  614. 

Human  Progress,  considered,  45. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  quoted,  288,  289,  802,  307. 

Hume,  David,  error  of,  58;  quoted,  109; 
Hobbes,  866;  quoted,  372;  not  Inclined  to 
correct  errors,  878 ;  quoted,  899 

"Hymns,  of  lofty  cheer,''  202. 


Ideas,  live  forever,  116 ;  moral  power  of,  289. 

Identity,  moral,  180. 

Idleness,  rebuked,  120. 

Iguarance,  characteristics  of,  10;  fetters  of, 

26 ;  no  qualification  for  duty,  585. 
Ignoramus,  acquittal  of  Shaftesbury,  393. 
Incapacity,  no  element  for  good,  585. 
Independence,  cause  of,  84;  declaration  of, 

109 ;  American,  opposed,  828. 
Independents,  in  Parliament,  61. 
Indemnity,  Act  of,  364. 
Indian,  no  tribe,  no  home,  119;  power  of, 

125;  svmpathy  for,  148;  treaty  with,  143; 

fear  of,  203;  kind  treatment  of,  224;  war 

against,  282. 
Individual  and  manifold  diversity,  7. 
Indolent  acquiescence,  Hume,  16. 
Industry,  and  the  tax  gatherer,  99;  results  nf, 

119;  practical,  126;  of  the  colonics,  299; 
Inequality,  subject  of,  464. 
Inner  liifliti,  the  rule  of  conauct,  239^ 
Inquisition,  doings  of,  10,  98. 
Insensibility,  effect  of  sense  of  duty,  431. 
Instinct,  always  the  same,  312. 
Institutions,  and  character,  18L 
Insurrection,  in  N.  C,  187. 
Integrity,  principle  of,  180k;  and  sovereignty, 

130;  grandeur  of,  130;  importance  of ,  5U4. 
Intellect,  achievements  of.  4<il. 
Interior  Cabinet,  origin  of,  593,  599. 
Interest,  reduction  of,  552;  importance  of  low 

rates,  552. 
Interview— extraordinary,  611;    strange  and 

fabulous,  61L 
Introductory,  1,  78. 
Inventive  genius,  18& 
Ipswich,  democracy  in,  1765,  290.   . 
Ireland,  represented,  in  S.  C.  183;    Leland's 

history  of,  226;  oppressed  by  Cromwell,. 

349;  in  justice  to,  437. 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  226. 
Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II.  482. 
Israel,  shepards  of,  5. 
Israelites,  followers  of  Moses,  80.. 
Italian  Republics,  78. 


Jacob,  race  of,  3. 

Jacobin,  the,  18. 

Jails,  of  England  visited,  207. 

James  II.  77;  downfall  of,  108,  182 ;  and  Mass.*. 
Charter,  277;  record  of,  872;  at  tlie  death 
of  Charles  II.  884;  seduced,  891;  posi- 
tion of,  396;  and  Charles  II.,  compared, 
896 ;  reference  to  his  brother,  896 ;  jasptttt- 
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kifl:  himself,  897;  speech  from  the  throne, 
897 ;  HK'iiiiAl  arbitrary  power,  897;  capacity 
of,  8w;  dispOKitioQ  uf,  898;  as  a  muD, 
899 ;  hi6  choice  of  tools,  899 ;  proclaimed 
witliout  H  riot,  899;  had  tUe  bcnelit  of 
parties,  400 ;  early  asked  Louis  for  money, 
400;  motives  of,  402;  conslstcut  tyrant, 
411;  advisers  of,  412;  how  flattered,  412; 
as  Kiiitf.  418;  not  prepared  to  obey  the 
Pope,  418;  charactenbtics  of,  415;  incapac- 
ity of,  415;  discouraged  and  desperate, 
4&;  dethroned,  428;  ready  to  do  any 
thiu^,  426 ;  indiutment  of,  481. 

Jealousy,  analysis  of,  489. 

Jefferson,  Tlioiuas,  respecting  Federalists^  18 ; 
independence.  84 ;  life  of,  179 ;  and  Wash- 
ington, 801 ;  Kini^B,  802 :  irovemroent,  808; 
British  Constitution,  819;  purtie^  819; 
opfxised  to  monarchy,  829;  detlnltitm  of  a 
republic,  840;  sphere  of  woman  488. 

Jeffreys,  Sir  Geo.,  Cbii4  Justice  of  Janie«  II., 
899;  infamous  record  of,  406;  audacity 
and  cruelty  of,  406 ;  insults  to  woman,  406 ; 
monster  in  human  shape,  410 ;  account  of, 
410 ;  defence  of  hlmReif,  411;  end  of,  411 ; 
in  House  of  Lords,  416. 

Jenner,  Edward,  notice  of,  11. 

Jesu8,  of  Nazaretli,  81 ;  King  of  Kings,  278 ; 
ruler  of  oatfouA.  833. 

Jesuitism,  popish  pnrttanfsm,  109, 

Jow8,  emivrated  tu  Geonfin,  214. 

Joaeh,  erected  an  altar  to  Baal,  531. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Dr.,  quoted,  896. 

Jothain,  a  wise  man,  581 ;  speech  to  the  men 
of  Shcchem,  681. 

Jnubcrt,  quoted,  896. 

Jiid^ctt,  dlrtcrction  of,  dangerous,  572. 

Jiplter,  thunders  of,  5, 

Jury,  trial  by,  141,  82L 


Kant,  Emannel,  philosophy  of,  120. 

KcUtnaiibeiftfe,  fat  mistress  of  Geo.  L,  609; 
made  Countess  of  Leinster  509. 

Kendall,  duchess  of,  employed,  527. 

Kennedy,  J.  C  G.,  quoted,  220,  222,  280. 

Kent,  James,  Chancellor,  quoted,  201. 

Kelland  and  Kirk,  royalists,  284. 

King,  **  Jesus,**  *^  must  come  soon,'*  61 ;  Lords 
and  Commons,  74,  75;  Wm.  III.,  77; 
James  and  the  Puritans,  156;  and  Parlia- 
ment, contest,  165;  James,  speech  of,  172; 
characti^r  of,  17:^;  grant  from,  220;  and 
subject,  240;  office  of,  abolished,  381;  of 
Entrlaud,  assailed,  886;  glory  of  beinu:, 
897;  of  France,  ally  to  England,  408; 
servant  of  the  people,  440. 

Kin;rH,  and  Emperors,  servants  of  democracy. 
25;  divine  ritrht  of,  questioned,  97;  ^^exU 
tyrannu8,  reaismtdtimiu"  101 ;  Guisot..  re* 
ppeclinif,  827;  none  In  early  ages,  888; 
how  res^arded  in  the  Colonies,  ^4;  how 
influenced  bv  party,  597. 

"Klnjrs*  friends,**  605. 

Klngt<Itiy,  Prof.,  quoted,  279. 

Knowlcs,  J.  D.,  respecting  Cromwell,  850. 

Knowledge,  power  of,  131:  **  Knowledge  is 

{)ower.**  maxim,  138;  diffused,  185;  what 
t  is.  813. 
Knox,  John,  quoted,  6. 
.Koran,  the,  6. 

L 

^Labor,  condiUona  of,  168 ;  Bubdiylsiona  of,  207. 


LacedsemoQ,  republic  of,  87. 

Luconia,  202. 

Lamartine,  quoted,  138,  292,  807,  486. 

Language,  iuterpretation  of,  32. 

Landht>ldera,  of  N.  Y.,  201,  620;  ontenanted, 
620. 

La  Place,  the  astronomer,  89. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  220. 

Law,  pn»fes8lon  of,  12;  in  the  heart,  23,  298. 

Laws,  objects  of,  4;  resulU  of  imperfect,  126; 
reviaion  of,  145, 147;  good,  and  good  men, 
252;  agreed  upon  In  EuKland,  257;  of 
Penn.  vs.  laws  of  England,  271 ;  of  Entr- 
land,  in  R.  I.,  278;  of  eapacity  and  priiui- 
ple,  298;  human,  811. 

"X<etomi«r,*'  medal  inscriptiOB,  898. 

Le  Brun,  18. 

Leaniing,  in  1640. 181. 

Legislation,  in  Enifiand,  democratic,  77;  of 
the  Puritans.  140;  ideaa  respecting,  142; 

f)rogress  of,  321 ;  business  of,  518. 
er.  Jacob,  above  royalty,  202w 
''VStat.  c'tH  moi:'  296. 
Lewi0,  William,  a  zealons  Catholic,  280. 
Levellers,  and  royalitfts,  65;  claims  of,  99; 

angry  with  Cn>mwell,  350. 
Liberty,  civil  and  rellifious,  68, 69;  a  carious 

fact  respecting,  76;  preserved  in  England 

by  the  Puritans,  109;    contest  fur  the 

greatest,  117:  and  property,  273 ;  aonrces 

of,  294;  in  England,  870. 
LIngard,  John,  quoted,  65. 
Li^le,  Alice,  case  of  cruelty.  406. 
Literature,  Augustan  age  of,  448;  allied  with 

politics,  448. 
"  Live  and  let  live,*'  principle  of,  128. 
Livingstone,  Edward,  Penal  Code  of,  132. 
Load  stones,  early  known,  288. 
Locke,  John,  influence  of,  2,  77;  his  frame  of 

government  in  S.  C,  184;  theory  of,  833; 

letter  of,  890;  proscribed,  405 ;  a  demo* 

crat,  406;  respecting  the  colonies,  488. 
Logic,  nominal,  128. 

London,  Bishop  of,  228;  freedom  of,  390,  S86. 
London  Gazette,  401. 
''Long  Parliament**  revived,  854. 
Lord,  seeking  the,  101;  fear  of,  187;  will  1m 

king,  240. 
Lords,  Rouse  of,  **  humbly  desired,  etc,**  74; 

vote  of,  424,  444. 
Lord*s  Prayer,  altered,  101. 
Lords.  Say  and  Seal,  277. 
Louisiana,  Penal  Code  of,  182. 
Louis  XIV.,  government  of,  816;  person  and 

character,  878;  Macaulav  respect hig,  378; 

offers  troops  to  James,  465 ;  ambitious  and 

unscrupulous,  458;  female  agents  of,  484. 
Loyalty  to  party,  not  to  government,  854. 
Luther,  Martin,  Schools  in  Germany,  135, 240. 
Lutheran  Germans,  248. 
Luttrell,  Temple,  respecting  royalty  in  Eng« 

land,  829. 
Lycurgus,  as  a  lawgiver,  36,  81, 


Macaulsy,  Thomas  6.,  respecting  Cromwell, 
60,  850;  quoted,  248;  charges  against 
Prnn.  268,  897;  monarciiy,  825;  quoted, 
860,  361,  380,  884;  the  Cabal,  865;  quoted, 
899.  401,  405,  409,  426,  427;  quesUoued 
480 ;  compliments  democracy,  441. 

Mackintosh,  %\t  James,  quoted,  8,  23,  55,  96, 
135,  162, 115,  857,  417. 
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Madame  de  Maintenoiif  482. 

Madison,  James,  safety  of  parties,  15,  84. 

Magna  Cliarta,  69,  71;  second  of  England, 
208;  Irish,  226;  new,  439. 

Maicnanlmity,  the  yirtue  of  power,  457. 

**  Ma^na  eat  Veritas,**  etc.,  party  maxim,  16. 

Mahometism,  its  Koran,  6. 

Magnetic  needle,  early  known,  288. 

Maloriiy,  principle  of,  128. 

Maine,  SUte  of,  277. 

Man,  acent  of  power,  and  snbject  of  want,  2 ; 
early  trained  as  a  partizan,  2 ;  governed 
by  motives,  8;  capable  of  progress,  29; 
duties  of,  29;  equnlity  of,  166;  good,  bud, 
wise,  foolish.  2()0;  makes  the  world,  287; 
sphrre  of,  472;  mission  of,  473;  shielded 
by  Providence,  613. 

'*Man*s  extremities,  God's  opportunities," 
113. 

Manhattan  Island,  188. 

Mariher^s  Compass,  97. 

ilorlhorough,  the  duke  of,  424 ;  record  of, 
459 ;  mission  of,  and  the  age  in  which  he 
lived, 4(30;  greatness  of,  461;  iovalty  of,46l, 
469;  affection  for  his  wife,  461,  471,  494; 
as  a  WHrrior,  464;  the  Hercules  of  his 
time,  465;  educated  a  Tor^,  4fi5;  and 
James  II.,  466;  highest  ambition  of,  466; 
*^  watctiword  of  fear,**  467;  as  a  partizan, 
468,  498,  501 ;  loyalty  of,  499;  cmbarrass- 
meuts  of,  470;  lost  conlidence  in  royalty, 
and  in  the  Tories,  499;  hard  expciience 
of,  501;  and  the  ]eople,  503. 

Marlborough,  the  Duchessof,  respecting  Wil- 
liam, 440;  and  the  church,  443;  and  Abi- 
gail Hill,  455;  a  Whitf,  471.  494;  of  great 
capacity,  471 ;  intimate  friend  of  Queen 
Anne,  471,  482,  491 ;  legacy  to  Pitt,  491 ; 
love  of  property,  493;  mlseton  of,  4^i; 
not  controlled  by  theologians,  494;  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  404;  against  titles, 
494;  against  ofile<',  502. 

Markhiim,  William,  246. 

Marrhige,  provideutlail  one,  381. 

Mars,  vuice  of,  5. 

Marshall,  John,  maxims  of  democracy,  24. 

Maryland,  colony  of,  219;  firf^t  settlement  of, 
219;  population  of,  219;  and  Rev.  of 
1688,219;  authors  respecting,  220, 224;  rep- 
resentative government  in,  220 ;  200  years 
ago,  221 ;  religious  freedom  in,  221,  224 ; 
SLTiculture  in,  224;  declaration  of  rights, 
227;  democracy  in,  220  \  controlled  by  a 
papist,  275;  and  Peuu.,  276. 

Mary*s  Land,  219. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  character  of,  873. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  and  the  queen,  455;  cunning 
agency  of,  503. 

MassaehuactU,  Charter  of,  1628,  123,  143; 
criminals  of,  1S6;  and  Maine,  202; 
Churclics  of  and  Georgia,  215;  territory 
of,  277;  and  Cromwell,  331. 

Mass.  Bay,  Province  of,  277. 

Massasoit,  treaty  with,  143. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  203. 

Mather,  Cotton,  quoted,  279. 

>laverlck,  Samuel,  121. 

May  Flower,  compact  of,  113. 

May,  Sir  Th  E.,  views  of  Pitt,  584,  592. 

Mechanic,  the,  138. 

Alcchanics  and  stran'^rs,  141. 

Medicine,  Schools  of.  12. 

Memory,  faculty  dt fined,  88. 

Men,  returning  to  sports  of  childhood,  8; 


leading  158;  limited  motives  of,  ?97:  men 
as  men,  and  as  pnrtizans,  435;  always 
find  their  level,  5o5;  the  bad  flattered, 
the  good  slandered,  6'.]!>. 

"Men,  not  meafures,**  697. 

Mennonists,  G.  Bnptista,  248. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  of  London,  128; 
articles  of  agreement,  129;  bravery  of, 
202,203. 

Merchant,  interest  of,  201. 

Merchant  and  navltriitor,  138. 

Mexico,  ancient  parties  in,  5 ;  republic  of,  342. 

MitrnaMl,  13. 

Millenium,  and  republicanism,  842. 

Military  power,  808;  ii«ces»ity,  807;  hateful, 
852;  condemned,  550;  commissions,  5C9. 

Milton,  John,  quoted,5;  position  of,  57,  77; 
quoted.  807,  473. 

Mind,  faculties  of,  87;  supremacy  of,  286; 
range  of  activity,  287. 

Miser,  what  he  Is,  127;  biography  of,  127; 
habits  of,  136. 

Missionarv  Societies,  9. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Andrew,  to  Pitt,  614. 

Mobs,  and  plotf,  99. 

Monarchy,  no  safety  under,  119;  not  admired, 
281;  in  Mass.,  282;  "of  reason,**  J;02; 
supi)osed  origin  of,  824;  mixed,  324; 
theory  of  Filnier.S25;  Brouglmm  rc6]>eet- 
ing,  w5 ;  John  Dickinson,  on,  325 ;  elect- 
ive, 325;  exploded,  329;  extravagance, 
330;    Colonists   respecti!ig,   331;    not   a 

gnrty  question,  332;   did  not  emi|;ratc, 
U;  Bible  atrainst,  a^^,  *4;  not  )>opulMr  iu 

America,  338;  as  viewed  by  part  ice,  335; 

a  party  vote.  339;  self-reliant,  341 ;  severely 

rebuked,  532. 
Monarchists,    democratic,  327;    Washington 

surprised,  329. 
Monarchical,  and  regal  republics,  831. 
Money,  what  il  is,  36;  without  chaiacter,  191. 
Monk,  George,  Gen.,  354. 
Monkey,  in  iM>wer,  460. 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  claim  to  the  crown,  403, 

404. 
Monopolies,  bitter  fruits  of  99 ;  formed,  167; 

opposed  by  Penn,  247. 
Montaigne,  Michnel  de,  quoted,  127;  respect- 
ing Venus,  460;  woman,  485. 
Montesquieu,  Cliarles,  Baron  de,  respecting 

democracy  in  England,  26;  government 

of  England,  806;  quoted,  358. 
Moral  equity,  145. 
Morals,  and*  Reformers,  291. 
Morley,  Mrs.,  assumed  name  of  Queen  Anne, 

origitk  of,  500. 
Morris,  Gov.,  Message  of,  266. 
Morse,  Prof.,  and  the  telegraph,  90. 
Mosaic  account  of  creation,  31. 
Moses,  history  of,  31. 
Motives,  sphere  of,  enlarged,  95. 
"Mother  country,*'  always  dear.  111. 
Mother's  love,  intensity  of,  566. 
Mozart,  13. 

Murray,  William,  very  able  and  honest,  577. 
Mutiny  Act,  167. 


Napoleon  I.,  respecting  democracy,  48;  escape 
of,  484. 

Louis,  and  democracy,  293;  and  the  Pre*- 
idency  296;  not  a  democrat  290^ 

Napoleon  elementi  in  Francei  SL 
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National  existence,  cordftions  of,  119;  grcftt- 
n<'<s.  elem(!nt8  of,  119;  sources  of,  120; 
p  <liti<  al  unitv,  296. 

Nation,  a  new,  of  thu  past,  291 ;  what  consti- 
tutes B,  292 ;  |i:rowth  and  boundaries  of, 
293;  not  an  aet^reirate  of  men.  296. 

Nations,  orii^in  and  Kcowih  of,  52;  ail  repre- 
sented in  America,  125;  growtli  of,  287, 
292;  beifinnlntc  of,  290;  sliould  bo  studied 
tO)i:ether,  845 ;  ex|)ericnce  of,  347. 

Native  land,  love  of,  111. 

Natural  World,  causes  of,  144;  li^ws  and 
power,  462. 

Nature,  considered  rationally,  289;  Tolce  of, 
291;  democracy  of,  294;  and  govern- 
ment, 309. 

Nears  (Danid)  history,  quoted.  110. 

Neander's  (J.  W.  A.)  Ciiurcli  hlstoiy,  6. 

Necessity,  inventive  aid  of,  127. 

Niebutir,  B.  G.,  quoted,  341. 

Neptune,  tempests  of,  5. 

Nero,  learning  of,  461. 

Neutrality,  dauKers  of,  4. 

Newcastle,  Marquis  of,  self  deceived,  579; 
character  of,  579.  580;  anecdote  of,  605. 

New  Amsterdam,  189. 

New  Ent^iand,  climate  of,  122;  plantations  of, 
105;  traders  from,  248;  united  colonies 
of,  277;  democracy  in.  278;  name  of,  278. 

New  Jersey,  territory  of,  201 ;  and  Wni.  Penn, 
2:^5;  Bancroft  respectiug,  236;  aud  Queen 
Anne,  2:^. 

New  Hampshire,  161;  first  settlement,  202; 
discovered  by  John  Smith,  202;  united  to 
Miss..  204 ;  population  of, 204 ;  separated 
from  Mass.,  205;  patriotic  people  of,  205; 
tt>rritory  mortg^ed,  205;  democracy  of, 
205;  circumstancfS  favorable  to,  206,  277. 

New  Netherlands.  189,  190. 

New  Plymouth,  Laws  of,  141;  address  to  the 
people,  145. 

Newspapers,  influence  of,  595. 

Newton,  Sir  Is&ic,  77,  89,  461; 
Ttiomas,  192. 

New  Yorlc,  fli-st  settlement,  188;  party  con- 
tests, 201;  free  leirl!«iaturcof, 201;  "Char- 
ter of  Liberties,"  201;  early  lilsti.ry  of,  683. 

Nicliolls,  John,  quoted,  300;  respecdDi;  Geo. 
III.,  593. 

Nobility  of  England,  and  America,  166. 

Noddle's  Island,  m. 

Non-resistance,  365. 

*'NoH  9ibi,  sed  aliia:*  217. 

North  Carolina,  187;  insurrection  in,  187;  sf^t- 
tied  by  Mass.  people,  187;  Tories  of,  188. 

North,  I^ord,  called  to  order,  21. 

Northmen,  before  Columbus,  291. 

North  River,  discovered,  188. 

**  No  petticoat  o^overnment,"  589. 

Nottinirham,  Earl  of,  of  the  Church  party, 
454. 

Nottiugham  paper,  recitals  of,  426. 


Obedience,  duty  of,  with  liberty,  190. 

Oblivion,  Act  of,  362,  364. 

O'CaliuKhan,  quoted,  190,193;  Bancroft  ques- 
tioned, 193. 

Ocoan,  in  its  depths,  289. 

0*Connell,  Daniel,  quoted,  349. 

Office,  qualiflcatious  for,  535;  not  to  be 
declined,  142. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  and  Georgia,  206;  family 


of,  207;  poets'  sun^  his  praises,  208-  and 
John  A<lanii>,  208;  und  Peun.,  2oL 

Ohio,  Pei.il.iitiary  t.f,  136. 

Oil,  and  Druids,  iu  Georgia,  212. 

Oliver's  duvft,  2. 

Olive,  Thomas,  Got.  of  N.  J.,  23a 

**  Omnipotence  aud  iml^ecility  J.lned,"  4G2. 

Ouslow,  Arthur,  Spcaicer,  long  iufluence  o^ 
546. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  and  Mary,  SSL 

Orleans,  duchess  of,  484. 

Ostracism,  oriuin  of,  462. 

Oxenstiem,  Count,  quoted,  307. 

Oxfoni  University,  and  torvlstn,  S90;  declara- 
tions of,  401;  Decree  of,  625. 


Paine,  Thomas,  "  Common  Sense'*,  333. 
Paley,  moral  science,  292;  quoted,  311.. 
Paradise  Lost,  object  of,  35. 
Park*8  (Roswell)  Pantology,  quoted  from,  6^ 

Papacy  and  Democrncy,  In  America,  231. 

Papists,  in  N.  Y.,  201;  and  Prolrstanis,  227; 
and  Presbyterians,  242;  of  Ireland.  367; 

Parker,  Joel,  respecting  the  Puritans,  109;  the 
Quakers,  242. 

Parliament,  nets  first  promulinitcd,  62;  free- 
dom of,  72;  not  feared,  157;  committee 
of.  209 ;  and  Geon2:ia,  206 ;  oornnization  of, 
822;  an  untlilnking  council,  366;  ehans^•a 
of,  871;  insulted  by  the  kinir,  394; 
rebuked  by  the  kinar*  416;  debates  of, 
respite  ting  the  king,  423. 

Parliaments,  names  of,  76 ;  freqnent,  367,  *8. 

Parties,  political,  Addison  quoted,  2;  forma- 
tion of, 4;  administration  of,  4;  inallaireSy 
5;  in  the  prison,  6;  errors  of,  159  ;  results 
of,  159;  Wlilg  and  Tory,  300;  their  sUnd- 
ardof  principle,  345;  die  when  false,  SGI; 

Sowerlees  when  ignorant,  361;  divided, 
33, 414, 529;  detined  by  Bolin^broke,  385: 
united  airainst  France,  456;  **aU  alike,*' 
468;  conventional  rights  of,  515;  habits 
of,  541,  M2;  desperate  state  of,  547;  con- 
ditions of,  576;  the  two  great  ones  of  the 
world,  613 ;  their  aims  and  ends,  613. 
Party,  principles  of,  1 ;  what  It  is,  1 ;  its  Im- 

})ortance  to  science,  and  religion,  1 ;  man- 
fold  moral  power  of,  2 ;  based  on  spirit 
of  babes,  3;  'Hheafterwlse,**  5;  Its  action 
and  importance,  13;  forces  of,  14,  15; 
periods  of,  15:^;  progressive  or  permanent, 
153;  lines  of,  836,^7;  questions  to,  an- 
'  swered,  346;  of  Cromwell,  in  factions, 
854;  extremes  of,  401 ;  of  the  court,  416; 
of  the  people,  trusted,  419 ;  appointments 
of,  445;  embarrassments  of,  4<0;  middle 
one,  487;  violence  of,  498;  bitter  fmits 
of,  528;  nppeuis  to  young  men,  M4;  men 
of,  rlasslHed,  598. 

Pascal,  Blaize,  heresy  of,  IL 

Passions,  enei^^es  of  the  soul,  14. 

Patents,  for  everything,  99. 

Patriotism,  conditions  of,  12 ;  and  crime,  S47. 

Patriots,  of  America,  84. 

Patroons,  enterprise  of,  195. 

Pflupers  of  England— sent  to  Georgia,  p.  213. 

•*  Patriotic  leaders,"  373. 

Peace,  is  national  health,  294*  a  necessity  to 
France,  458;  treaties  of,  568. 

Peerage  Bill,  a  mistake,  516,  523. 

Peers,  now  ones  created,  444^ 
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Pelham  administration,  554. 

Pelham,  Henry— Walpole's  advice  to,  577; 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  578; 
character  of,  578;  his  conditions  of  con- 
trol, 579;  partjr  of,  powerful,  594. 

Penal  Code  of  Xouisiana,  1S2. 

Punderffast,  J.  P.,  quoted,  849. 

Penii,  William,  quoted,  137;  his  Province, 
149;  family  of,  281;  against  surplice, 
282 ;  displeanes  his  father,  282 ;  became  a 
preacher,  2S8;  denounced  for  heresy, 
283;  studios  theology,  283;  arrested  in 
Ireland,  238;  firmness  and  consistency, 
233;  studied  colonization,  238;  a  student 
atLincoln*6  Inn,  283;  Clarkson's  life  of, 
2:i4 ;  marriage  of,  234 ;  sent  to  Newgate, 
283;  no  friend  to  expediency,  235;  mo- 
tives of,  236,  237;  his  relations  to  the 
Crown,  238;  powerful  friends  of,  238; 
proclamation  of,  244 ;  conditions  and  con- 
cessions, 245;  sailed  for  America,  247;  a 
democratic  monarchist,  249;  errors  of, 
250;  character  of,  259;  peculiarities  of, 
261 ;  loyalty  of,  262;  personal  friends,  262 ; 
defended  against  Macaulay,  263;  letter  to 
Popple,  264. 

Pennsvlvania,  settlement  of,  231;  name  of, 
288;  history  of  by  FraniLlin,267;  controver- 
sies respecting,  268;  grievances  of,  27; 
democracy  of,  276. 

Pensions,  annuities  and  allowances,  of  Eng- 
land, 622. 

People,  divide  on  public  questions,  4 ;  riches 
of  the  country,  283 ;  nothing  to  do  but  to 
obey  laws,  206;  inconsistencies  of,  358; 
terrors  of  the,  375;  ignorant  of  their 
rifirhU,  417;  declared  will  of ,  433 ;  wUl  of, 
470;  protected  by  democracy,  530;  loy- 
alty of,  546;  cannot  be  forced  into 
morality,  550 ;  alarmed  by  the  acts  of  roy- 
alty, 606. 

Pepin,  of  France,  83. 

Percival,  Lord,  206. 

Percy,  Lord,— and  Hobbes,  869. 

Perfection — not  expected,  116. 

Pericles,  and  Aspasia,  482. 

Periods  of  the  17th  ceoturv,  77. 

Perpetuating  influences,  5^. 

Persia,  Zenda,  vesta  of,  8 ;  sacred  basis  of  gov- 
emment,  81.  ^ 

Pertinax,  murdered,  43. 

Pestal,  Paul,  revolutionist  in  Russia,  118. 

Peter,  the  hermit,  83;  the  great,  262. 

Peters,  Hugh,  quoted,  330. 

Petitioners  and  Abhorrers,  872. 

"Petticoat  government,"  601. 

Petre,  Father,  416. 

Pharaoh,  prophesies  against,  5. 

Phoenicians,  and  their  colonies,  92. 

Physical  science,  study  of,  87. 

Pierce,  FranlcUn,  quoted.  140. 

Pilgrims,  in  the  "Mhv  Flower,"  86;  at  Ply- 
mouth, 84, 109,  277. 

''Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  author  of,  866. 

Pioneer,  honor  to  the,  90. 

Piscataqua,  settlements  of,  204. 

Pitt,  Wm.  Jr.,  as  minister,  **he  has  no  char- 
acter," 21,  337. 

Pizarro,  spirit  of,  88. 

Place  Bill,  bid  of  the  Tories,  570. 

Plague,  of  1665,  390. 

Plato,  did  not  speculate  on  the  gods,  6; 
respecting  divine  things,  81. 

Plantation  Governors,  271. 


Pliny,  his  love  6t  fame,  461. 

Plots,  of  Wat  Tyler  and  others,  57. 

Plutarch,  quoted,  482,  680. 

Pluto,  atfrighted,  5. 

Poets,  quoted,  respecting  woman,  475. 

Pollexfen,  patron  of  faction,  407. 

Politics,  a  new  science  of,  29. 

Political  history,  what,  87;  how  useful,  572; 
objects  of,  115. 

Political  parties,  of  the  Colonies,  154, 155. 

Political  rivals,  seldom  agree,  527. 

Political  darkness,  a  call  for  candles,  612. 

Polybius,  on  monarchy,  324 ;  error  of,  889. 

Pompadour,,  Madame  de,  482. 

Pope,  the,  in  Great  Britain,  55;  a  charter 
from  Heaven,  82. 

Pope's  nuneio,  413. 

Pope,  Alex.,  lines  quoted,  876,  613. 

Popery  and  PuriUnism,  220,  228;  great  fear 
of,  375;  and  Protestantism,  483. 

Popish  plot,  874,  402. 

Poppsea,  of  great  beauty,  43. 

Popple,  WUliam,  264. 

Portugese,  in  Brazil  and  India,  95. 

Portsmouth,  settlement  of,  278. 

Portsmouth,  duchess  of,  484. 

Poverty,  advantages  of,  126 ;  aided  by  neces- 
sity, 127. 

Power,  subdivisions  of,  340,  841 ;  not  far  from 
necessity,  899;  without  moral  x^riuciple, 
457. 

Poyning,  Sir  Edward,  his  law,  226. ' 

Practice,  against  theory,  556,  557. 

Presbyterians,  in  Parliament,  61 ;  and  Inde- 
pendents, 862;  of  Scotland,  367;  snivel- 
ing, 407;  Jeffreys  can  smell  them,  409; 
lying  knaves,  408. 

Prescott,  Wm.  H.,  quoted,  184. 

Prince  of  Peace,  5. 

Principle,  history  of,  569. 

Principles,  fundamental,  16;  levers  of  prog- 
ress, 296. 

Prisoners,  to  be  transported,  209. 

Private  motives  made  paramount  to  public 
good,  530. 

Privv  Council,  decrees  of.  174. 

Profit,  everything  for,  190. 

Progress,  spiritual,  Fronde  quoted,  79 :  com- 
position of,  207;  human,  239;  political 
and  national,  287 ;  not  seen  at  snort  in- 
tervals, 844. 

Progressive  measures,  116. 

Proprietary  governments,  152. 

Property,  definition  of,  8 ;  representatives  of, 
169;  element  of,  200;  sovereignty  of, 
204 ;  impersonal,  477. 

Protector,  title  of  Cromwell,  849;  "what's 
that?,"  849 ;  popular  title,  849. 

Protestants,  favored  in  S.  C,  188;  taught 
toleration  by  a  papist,  276. 

Protestantism,  defence  of,  229;  ally  to  de- 
mocracy, 420. 

Protestant  ministers,  ministers  of  the  devil, 
280. 

Proud,  quoted,  285. 

Providence,  beneficent  plans  of,  297;  beauties 
of,  847;  rule  of,  870,376. 

Providence  (R.  I.),  first  government  in,  £78. 

Providence  Plantation,  277. 

Provincial  governments,  151. 

Provisional  government.  N.  E.,  277. 

Prudence,  courage  of,  121. 

Public  opinion,  delusions  of,  8.58. 

Pulteney,  Wm.,  against  Walpolc,  574,  577; 
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political  fate  of,  676;   *' weftther-cock,*' 

Pari  tan,  "  ever  a  rebel,"  (JO ;  and  Cavalier,  in 
8.  C,  188;  and  the  Dutch,  193;  and  Par 
pist,  243;  noneonforroiata,  213;  rule  of, 
preferred  to  royalty,  366. 

Puritans,  resi>ectin)(,  60;  hardships  of,  84; 
in  En&;land,  102;  origin  of  the  name,  102; 
three  classes  of,  102;  in  the  May  Flower, 
10S;  in  America,  109;  justice  to  by  Hume 
nnd  DeLoIme,  109;  moral  etrenf^th  of, 
109;  human,  110;  embarrassed  by  no 
theories,  111;  poliUoal  relations  of,  112; 
they  stood  alone,  112;  rifchta  of  la  the 
wilderness,  112;  experience  of,  122;  pov- 
erty of,  127;  integrity  t»f,  130;  honor  to, 
139;  leKialation  of,  140;  invited  to  Md., 
225;  outposts  of,  280;  resieq^  to  the 
will  of  God,  331 ;  cant  o^  36l 

Puritanism  defended,  103. 

Pythagoraa,  saying  of,  399L 


Quakers,  brotherly  love  of,  61 ;  Tiews  of, 
239 ;  does  not  remove  his  hat,  241 ;  con- 
duet  of,  241 ;  suffered  imprisonment,  241 ; 
whipped,  242;  Parker  respecting,  242; 
8ufferinf(S  of,  243;  would  not  be  sworn, 
243;  favored  by  democratic  rule,  248; 
In  £ns:Iand  declared  for  democracy,  249 ; 
commended  to  the  Klnff,  397;  petition  of, 
558;  opposed  by  the  bishops,  558. 

Quakerism,  apeaceiul  element,  239;  and  de- 
mocmcy,  23  L 

Queen,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Church,  103;  of 
Geo.  II.,  iuflueuce  of,  658;  Henrietta 
Maria,  219. 

Qneronaille,  the  beautiful,  484. 

Questions  to  be  answered,  346 ;  of  mere  par- 
ty, 515. 

Quo  warranto,  writ  of,  295. 


Raleifi^h,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  802 

Ralph,  quoted,  390. 

Riipiu,  quoted,  374,  390. 

Rebellion,  118,  281 ;  of  1715,  400,  518,  584^ 

Reeves,  John,  tory  policy  of,  339. 

Relisrion,  promoted  by  parties,  6;  polytheis- 
tic systems  of,  6;  in  all  Statea,  8;  zeal  in 
the  cause  of,  9,  10;  has  no  occasional 
place,  46;  always  to  be  sacred,  80;  foun- 
dation of  the  State,  80 :  periods  of,  153 ; 
and  politics,  views  of.  365;  union  of,  with 
Siite,  favored  by  Walpole,  551. 

ReHsfious  dlseus^sion,  discouraired,  280. 

KellKious  freedom,  in  N.  H.,  204. 

Rcliifious  liberty,  160;  feuds  not  to  be  noticed, 
864. 

Renegiide,  a  convenient  tool,  869. 

Representation,  in  England,  619. 

Republic  of  Amerh'a,  oriu^in  of,  344. 

Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  34;  ancient, 
causes  of  failure,  341. 

Republicans, from  Holland, 200 ;  in Connv279. 

Republicanism,  in  England.  75 ;  of  the  Puri- 
tans, 248;  deHned,  339;  etvmology  of, 
339;  indetinite  meaning  of,  339;  iU  high- 
est slLCuiticatibn,  300;  ba^is  of,  301;  is 
self  government,  841;  in  different  nations, 
842;  the  best  form  of  STovernment.  302; 
not  a  party  question,  ^i ;  of  1776,  304. 


Restoration,  (CbArles  n.)  means  of,  865$ 
source  of  jov,  859;  events  of,  363.    ' 

Revolution,  of  France,  ideal  of,  5;  of  163S,  in 
Entfhind,  108,  181,  248,  822;  of  1688,  424; 
originators  of,  426;  Guizot,  respecting, 
426;  justified  by  parliament,  432;  defen- 
sive, 433;  benefits  of,  434;  triumph  of 
democracy,  439;  of  1818,  in  France,  298; 
necessity  of,  377. 

Revolutions,  of  £Uirope,  164;  a  chapter  on,  to 
be  in  second  volume,  615. 

Rhode  Island,  159;  territorv  of,  277;  laws  of 
England  In,  278;  second  cbarUsr  of,  279. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  quoted,  825. 

Right  and  wrong,  87L 

Riotti,  Pauline,  484. 

Robespierre,  of  no  party,  of  all  parties.  5i. 

Rochester,  bishop  of,  a  tory,  835;  Earl  of, 
and  the  Protestant  cause,  416. 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  594. 

Rome,  people  of,  88 ;  Boliogbroke,  respectln$r, 
41;  the  past  of,  42;  governed  by  the 
worst  men,  48;  the  worst  men  of,  43; 
ignorance  of,  43:  conflicts  of  party,  44; 
causes  of  its  fall,  44,  45 ;  provincial  sys- 
tem of,  95 ;  education  in,  1^ 

Roman  Empire,  religion  of,  7 ;  extent  of,  89 ; 
parties  in,  88,  39;  civilizaUon  in,  39; 
grandeur  of,  40. 

Romans,  Livy  respecting,  89. 

Roman  Senate,  religious  awe,  81. 

Romulus,  and  Remus,  42. 

Ronquillo,  Spanish  Ambassador,  399. 

Rossini,  la 

RoubiUiac,  118. 

Rousseau,  Contrat  Social,  128;  quoted,  809. 

Royalty,  and  the  parliament,  70;  exercised  a 
doubtful  power,  112;  nature  of,  168 ;  com- 
binations with,  169;  and  sovereignty  in 
M.  H.,  205;  nominal  grandeur  of,  339; 
EniTlish  records,  829;  abolished,  831; 
failures  of,  356 ;  a  crime,  857 ;  conHicts  of, 
870;  still  found  wanting,  896;  nothing 
without  democracy,  441 ;  representative 
of,  504;  has  no  enduring  element  of  safety, 
530;  nominal  power  of,  531;  inoompetency 
of,  540;  divided  against  itseit  566,  567; 
promotions  of,  567;  again  found  wantimc, 
&86;  propitious  period  for,  586;  under 
difficulties,  609;  iU  idea  of  honor,  609; 
its  thonghtlessness,  612. 

Royal  governors,  oontests  with,  201. 

Royal  infant,  and  imtemal  love,  521. 

Royal  pleasures,  859. 

RoyalisU,  spirit  of,  863w 

Rubens,  18. 

Rudyard,  Sir  Bcnjnmin,  saying  of,  54. 

Russell,  Wm.  77,  377. 

Russia,  people  of,  not  free,  41 ;  democracy  in, 
78 ;  insurrection  In.  118 ;  influence  of  the 
Bible  in,  118;  seditious  songs  in,  118; 
trmy  of,  120. 

Rye-house  plot,  **  hellish  design,"  243, 374,403. 

Ryleieff,  Canrad,  the  poet,  executed  for  trea- 
son, 118. 


Sacheverell,  Dr.,  sermons  of,  448L 
Saint  Lawrence,  river,  208. 
Saint  Paul,  character  of,  263. 
Salic  law,  origin  of.  481. 
Salisbury.  Earl  of,  222. 
Satan,  malice  of,  5. 
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Saxons  and  Normattik  870. 

Sayle,  William,  183. 

Schism  Bill,  importance  of,  4^;  In  England 
and  Scotland,  444.  445. 

Schlegel,  respecting;  the  sexes,  472. 

Schools,  free  in  America,  133. 

Science,  advanced  by  parties,  10;  certainties 
of,  29,  30;  leaders  in,  79;  iNeriods  of,  154; 
independent  of  opii2k>D8,  S8I;  yotarles  of, 
291. 

Scipio,  the  great,  43. 

Scotland,  represented  in  8.  C,  183 ;  and  N.  H. 

Secret  service  money,  545. 

Sect,  in  England,  Oermany  and  SwitserUmd, 
professing  the  spirit  of  infancy,  3. 

Sectarian  zeal,  281. 

Self  Icnowledge,  18a 

Self  reliance,  centered  in  Ood,  121. 

Seneca,  10 ;  and  morals,  292. 

Septennial  Bill,  how  regarded,  514,  616,  618 ; 
qnestion  of  repeal,  570;  nrged  by  the 
Tories  and  opposed  by  the  Whigs,  570. 

Sergeant,  respecting  Cromwell,  66. 
.  Sermons,  seven  hours  long,  101. 

Sexes,  comparison  of  the,  472. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  683. 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of,  73;  quoted,  868 ;  tools  of, 
873;  injustice  to,  874;  and  Grand  Jury, 
890. 

Shaleespeare,  respecting  woman,  488. 

Sheridan,  qaoled,  **  follow  Fox,*'  4,  77; 
respecting  sedition,  838 

Shippen,  Win.  character  of,  518,  519;  Pope, 
respecting,  519. 

Sicily,  government  of,  25. 

Sidney,  Alsrernon,  77;  a  democratic  republi- 
can, 857;  opposed  to  Cromwell,  S57; 
quoted,  385;  defended,  387. 

Silk,  product  of  Georgia,  212. 

Sismondi,  quoted,  9:3. 

Sloth,  and  the  Hyaena,  558. 

Smyth,  Wm.,  quoted,  5,  64,  103,  823,  858,  360, 
377,  420,  421,  424, 439. 

Smith,  John,  Social  peace,  first  condition  of, 
296;  N.  H.,  202. 

Society,  diversity  and  unity  of,  32;  real  and 
apparent  anpeets  of,  58 ;  mobile  elements 
of,  314,  '15;  state  of,  time  of  Chas.  II., 
8?3. 

Socrates,  the  wisest  man,  10. 

Solon,  laws  of,  16 ;  and  government,  293. 

Solomon,  truth  of,  187;  quoted,  292. 

Samers,  Lord,  great  ability  of,  893,  425 ;  quo- 
ted, 446. 

Somerset,  dulte  of,  in  council,  CM. 

Soul,  wealth  of  the,  127 ;  from  time  to  eter- 
nitv,  288. 

South  CHntlina,  182;  first  settlement  of,  182; 
motives  of  settlers,  182 ;  from  every  nation, 
18:);  spirited  sons  of,  188. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  524;  Appendix,  641. 

Sovereignty,  national,  analyzed,  1:1^;  founda- 
tion in  principle.  122;  as  understood  by 
the  colonists,  123;  of  democracy,  128, 
141 ;  of  absolutism,  128 ;  state  and  town, 
124 ;  American  Union,  125 ;  importance  of 
State,  126;  prerogatives  of,  126;  of  de- 
mocracy in  K.  H.,  205;  asserted  by  ro}'- 
alty,  205;  by  the  colonies,  278;  belongs 
to  the  people,  196. 

Spain,  loss  of  greatness,  119;  independent, 
but  not  free,  29:3;  colonies  of,  294;  dls- 
tingntshod  women  In,  477. 

Spanish  Colonists,  in  Mexico,  Pern,  95. 


Sparks,  Jared,  quoted,  873L 

Sparta,  children  of,  37. 

Speculation,  age  of,  524 ;  proclamation  agahisti 

Spiritual  culture,  8. 

Springett,  G.  Maria,  wife  of  Wm.  Penn,  234. 

Spurzhelm,  philosophy  of,  88. 

Stand ish.  Miles,  property  of,  127. 

State  rights,  basis  o^  841. 

States  General  and  Sweden,  378. 

Statesmanship,  strategy  of,  532. 

Steele.  Sir  Richard,  eleetion,  .expulsion,  and 
trial,  449;  defended  by  Walpole  and 
Addison.  449;  writings  of,  450;  accused 
of  sedition,  450;  Pope  respectiug,  451; 
debate,  453;  his  apology,  453;  inconsis- 
tency of,  519 ;  democracy  of,  523. 

Stemhold,  2. 

Stevens,  W.  ft.  Bishop,  quoted,  207,  217; 
great  ability  of,  208. 

Stilliugfleet  and  Wm.  Penn,  233. 

Stone,  Wm.,  Gov.  of  Md,,  227. 

Story,  Joseph,  advice  to  young  men,  22; 
quoted,  152,  231. 

Streeter,  S.  F.,  quoted,  231. 

Strength,  laws  of,  26. 

Strife,  seeds  of,  248. 

Stuarts,  not  in  favor,  281. 

Stuart  papers,  importance  of,  877. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  191. 

Subjects  of  indifference,  Paley,  16. 

Submission,  when  a  crime,  283. 

Success,  true  sources  of,  219;  cannot  follow 
violation  of  God*s  law,  584. 

Suffrage,  female,  476;  in  England,  477. 

Sulpicianus,  a  bidder  for  the  Empire,  43. 

Superstition,  what  it  is,  83. 

Suspicion  in  diplomacy,  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  nation,  458. 

Swedes,  in  Pennsylvania,  231. 

Swift,  Dean,  fiu:ts  of  nature,  488. 

SwiUerland,  represented  in  S.  C.»  183. 


Talleyrand,  female  agents  of,  484. 

Talmud,  saying  of,  461. 

Tarqulnius,  Lucius,  39l 

"Taller,"  for  the  ladies,  U9. 

Taxation  and  representation,  478. 

Temple,  Sir  Wm.,  suggestion  of,  878. 

Tennyson,  lines  on  woman,  490. 

Terra  Mari»,  Maryland,  219. 

Territory,  foundation  of  Intercft,  125. 

Test  Act,  390;  of  1042,  444;  repeal  of,  554. 

Tbales,  and  science^  292. 

Thackeray,  respecting  Geo.  11.  and  Walpole, 
539;  Fredeiic,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  564. 

Thargeliia  and  Thessaly,  482. 

Themistocles,  and  his  child,  483. 

Theocratic  rule,  140. 

Theology,  doionas  of,  448. 

Theories,  uncertainties  of,  207. 

*'^The  patriots  are  come,*'  a  ballad,  577. 

**The  statesman,"  lines  quoted,  575. 

The  SUtes  General,  189. 

Thiers,  Icnowledge  of,  290. 

Thomson,  the  poet,  77;  lines  of,  209. 

Thnrlow,  Lord,  anecdote  of.  596. 

"Thy  commonwealth  come,*'  for  "Thy  king- 
dom come,"  101. 

Titans,  sacred  teachers,  81. 

Tobacco,  order  respecting,  164;  use  of,  175. 

Toleration,  a  virtue  or  crime,  98;  honor  of^ 
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158;  Act  ot  1689,  429;  not  dangcronsto 
the  nation,  557. 

Tory,  H  name  fumiliar  to  all,  2 ;  democratic 
language  of  a,  529;  "beware  of,"  678; 
lan^iuage  of,  316 ;  to  Pitt,  604. 

Toryism,  ciiaracterizcd,  18:  mission  of,  20; 
**  vigor  beyond  law,"  838;  enunciation  of, 
895;  its  achievements,  585;  favorable 
))<^riod  for,  586;  can  never  mix  with  de- 
mocracy, 608 ;  enunciation  of,  625. 

Tories  and  monarchy  831;  alarmists,  885;  re- 
lidonists,*  865;  professed  friends  of 
James  II.,  401 ;  their  compassion  excited, 
409;  evasions  of,  423;  errors  and  crimes 
of,  425;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  485; 
favored  return  of  James,  436;  treachery 
of,  436;  preferred  by  the  queen  for  office, 
444;  extreme  measures  of,  445;  distin- 
guished, 448;  eight  to  one  Whig.  504; 
their  bid  for  influence,  510;  their  schemes 
disguised,  527;  ministry  of ,  459 ;  did  not 
surrender  when  they  lost  power,  529; 
favored  reduction  of  the  army,  548;  ab- 
surd disguises  of,  558;  outrage  of  parental 
affection,  566;  resort  to  democratic  means 
for  restoration,  569;  rejoice  in  a  change, 
592. 

Tory  Party,  origin  of  the  name,  defined,  17 ; 
creed  of,  by  Addison,  19;  Appendix,  617; 
effrontery  of,  389 ;  how  headea,  416;  Peers 
created  by,  444;  false  to  the  grand  al- 
liance, 50?2;  reorganized,  526;  death  of, 
5%.  591 ;  fallacv  of,  598 ;  proscriptions  of, 
598;  revived,  612. 

Town,  and  State  eovereigmty,  124. 

Town  officers,  in  N.  H.,  204. 

Towns  and  Counties,  origin  of,  821. 

Trajan,  ignorance  of,  461. 

Treason,  to  appeal  to  the  King,  288;  and 
sedition  Bills,  England,  836. 

Treaties,  to  be  made  by  the  people,  282 ;  of 
peace,  568. 

Trees,  fable  of,  531. 

Triennial  Bill,  reluctantly  approved  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  516. 

Trimmers,  political,  16,497;  Appendix,  628. 

Triple  alliance,  878.      ' 

Trumbull,  J.,      quoted,  279. 

Trustees  of  Georgia,  errors  of,  217. 

Truth,  lnvincii)le,  12;  and  justice,  sources  of 
strength,  120;  certainty  of,  185;  inde- 
pendent of  man,  240;  independent  of 
intentions,  260;  and  duty,  obstacles  to, 
603. 

Truths,  great,  opposed,  2. 

Tucker,  George,  quoted,  179. 

Tullla,  daughter  of  Kins:  of  Rome,  43. 

Turk,  how  limited  in  government,  294. 

Turkey,  Sultan  of  and  Mahomet,  82. 

Turner,  Francis,  bishop  of  Ely,  412. 

Tyranny,  fruits  of,  23 ;  early  and  bold  rebuke 
of,  '49;  mission  of,  186. 

Tytler,  A.  F.,  rospecting  woman,  488. 


Underbill,  Capt.  J(Jhn,  191. 
Union,  the  American,  140. 
United  States,  what  is  due  to  the  ranks  of,  295. 
Unity  of  power,  814. 
Universal  reason,  239. 
Union  of  the  best  and  worst  men.  425. 
Union  of  England  andScotland,  dissolution  of, 
discussed,  447. 


Union,  political,  little  understood,  447. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  164. 


Valeria,  sister  of  Pnblicola,  632. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  against  Richard  CromweC. 
d56 ;  birtli  and  end  of,  355. 

Vanity,  has  a.  place  in  the  mmd,  461. 

**  Vanity  of  Vanities,"  565. 

Vattel,  quoted.  819. 

Vedas,  of  the  Hindoos,  6. 

Vcrgilia,  wife  of  Coriolanus,  681. 

Victoria,  queen,  619. 

Victory,  democratic,  893. 

Vipers,  age  of,  97. 

Virgil,  invocation  of,  89;  birth  of, 89;  respect- 
ing woman,  488. 

Virginia  Company,  limits  of,  113. 

Virginia,  first  colony,  151 ;  mother  of  States, 
159;  representative  assembly  of,  166;  col- 
ony of,  171;  charter  of,  172;  popnlation 
of,  172,  177;  political  character  of,  175; 
government  of,  175 ;  hospitality  of,  176; 
enterprise  of,  177;  history  of,  177,  180; 
parties  in,  181 ;  and  Maryland,  220. 

Virtue,  that  moves  heaven,  811,";  "perfec- 
tionates  herself,"  27. 

Vh^ues,  the  cardinal,  578;  of  China,  4000 
years  ago,  573. 

Volsclans,  aud  Coriolanus,  631. 

Voltaire,  respecting  Cromwell,  349. 

Volumina,  mother  of  Coriolanus,  632. 

"Vox  populi  est  vox  Dei,"  sacred  feature  of 
the  history,  22,  78:  ancient  maxim,  78; 
310,335. 

"  Vox  populi  est  vox  Diaboll,"  79. 

W 

Wadsworth,  Capt,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  285. 

Wallop,  interposition  of,  407. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  error  respecting  the 
Army,  549;  and  the  dissenters,  554; 
aKainst  persecution,  556;  inconsistencies 
of,  556,  *7;  tired  of  excise  exi»eriiDent», 
569;  his  defence  against  Wyudliam,  571; 
not  always  true  to  principle,  573 ;  resii?- 
nntlon  of,  574 ;  created  Earl  of  Orford, 
574 ;  great  speech  of,  575 ;  and  queen  of 
Geo.  II.,  658 ;  deatli  of,  579. 

Want,  the  basis  of  business.  8. 

War,  how  it  is  defensible,  295 ;  Chapter  on,  in 
second  volume,  615. 

Wars,  religious,  explained,  565. 

Washington,  influence  of,  2;  party  fpirit  of, 
15;  birth  of,  84;  .  Monument  to,  84;  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  84;  and  the  government, 
292;  quoted,  295;  respecting  monarchy, 

329. 

Watertown,  date  of  settlement,  277. 

Weakness,  no  aid  to  weakness,  579. 

Wealth,  power  of,  169. 

Wcntworth,  Peter,  M.  P.,  1575. 103 ;  a  bold 
democrat,  108;  a  puritan,  103 ;  hb  speech 
to  a  Com.  of  Parliament,  103;  his  loyslt; 
to  the  queen,  104:  faithful  to  official 
dutj%  137. 

Whalley  and  GoflTe,  search  for,  284. 

Whateley,  bishop,  quoted,  312. 

Wheelwright  and  Cromwell,  204. 

Whichcote,  Dr.,  quoted,  303. 

Whig,  a  name  familiar  to  all,  2;  and  Tnrr, 
distinction  between,  15,319;  origin  of  the 
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Dame,  17;  and  Tory  writers,  cited,  272; 
bow  regarded,  500. 

ll^i^,  misiortuDe  of,  878 ;  controlled  in  the 
Commons,  415;  ^ood  conduct  of,  424; 
alarmed,  442;  distinf^bbed,  448;  bated 
in  power,  454;  anti-democratic,  459;  and 
Tories,  changed  sides,  516 ;  true  ones  al- 
ways loyal,  520;  distinction  between,  527; 
not  true  to  democracy,  529 ;  true  ones, 
551;  more  prudent  tban  lofty,  557;  re- 
moved from  office,  605. 

Wbijc  Party,  mistakes  of,  516;  forty-live 
years  in  power,  594. 

Wbli?  and  Tory  Parties,  difference,  597. 

Whirrs  and  Tories,  arrayed,  618. 

"  WhiK  it  witb  all  opponenU,"  578. 

Whiteball,  lewd  scenes  at  866. 

Will,  of  central  power,  816. 

William  III.,  Prince  of  Oranfre,  marria«:e  of, 
420 ;  a  democrat,  420 ;  declaration  of,  421 ; 
letter  to  Britlsb  Armv,  422;  landed  at 
Torbay,  422 ;  sagacity  of,  426;  a  Calvlnist, 
427;  remarlcable  success  of,  427;  Prof. 
Smyth  respectin)^,  428;  Bncklc,  429; 
arrival  at  St  Jauius,  429 ;  and  Mary,  pro-, 
claimed,  438;  rel^  of.  434;  character, 
486;  difficulties  of,  486;  as  a  partisan, 
436;  misled  by  Tories,  437;  as  a  states- 
man, 437 ;  a  stranirer  In  Enfrland,  487 ;  and 
Am.  Colonies,  437;  confides  only  in 
democracy,  437;  reifipiof  expensive  exten- 
sion, 438;  not  responsible  for  his  age, 
439;  accused  of  brutality,  440;  King  only 
of  the  Whigs,  458. 

Williams,  Roger,  160,  277;  banished  Mass., 
277 ;  plan  of,  278. 

Wilkes,  John,  birth,  character  and  Influence, 
595 ;  anecdotes  of,  596. 

Wine,  in  Georgia,  212. 

Winchelsea,  Earl  of,  207. 

Win^low,  Gov  ,  145. 

Winthrop,  Gov.,  165. 


Wisdom,  human  and  divine,  811;  defined,  812. 

Wood,  Anthony,  quoted,  222. 

Woodbury,  Levi,  quoted,  802. 

Wolfertsen,  Jacob,  192. 

Woman,  moral  nature  of,  240;  feeble  as  an 
official,  455 ;  mission  of,  472,  '4 ;  sphere  of, 
472;  characteristics  of,  474;  pictured  by 
the  poets,  474;  history  of.  480;  vocations 
of,  481 ;  as  connected  with  government, 
481,  487;  infiueuce  on  public  men,  481; 
cause  of  revolutions,  483;  as  woman,  483 
*4 ;  Gov.  Livingston,  respecting,  486 ;  and 
democracy,  490;  how  degraded,  498 
importance  of,  658. 

Women,  crowds  of  at  parliament  house,  99, 
distinguished,  477,  '8 ;  during  the  French 
Revolution,  4^;  Am.  Revolution,  486; 
employed  by  Tories,  487 ;  as  women,  638. 

"  Worst  things  ^'  prevailed,  48. 

Workmen  against  their  employers,  295. 

Works,  of  Milton,  Buchanan,  and  Baxter, 
ordered  to  be  burnt  57. 

World,  external,  phenomena  of,  288. 

Wyllis,  Samuel,  Hartford,  Conn.,  286. 

Wyndham,  Sir  Wm.,  agalust  Steele,  450 


Teardley,  Sir  Geo.,  173. 

Teomans,  Sir  John,  183. 

York,  duke  of,  381. 

Torke,  Sir  Jos.,  to  Mitchell,  614. 

Toung  men,  party  appeals  to,  544. 

Young's  Chron.  of  the  Pilgrims,  lia 

Youth,  impulsive,  544. 

Yu,  doctrine  of  Confucius,  8. 

Yu,  Emp.  of  China,  2204  B.  C,  32. 

Z 

Zachary,  the  Pope,  82. 
Zoroaster,  spirit  of,  102. 
Zuylesteyne,  in  England,  420. 
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